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OUAllEZ  (Francis),  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  born  at  Grenada, 
Jan.  5,  1548,  was  a  professor  of  reputation  at  Alcala,  at 
Salamanca,  aud  at  Rome.  He  was  afterwards  invited 
to  Coimbra  in  Portugal^  where  he  became  tlie  princi- 
pal professor  of  divinity.  He  is  an  author  of  the  most 
voluminous  kind:  his  works  esctended  to  twenty  -  threci 
Volumes,  in  folio;  and  so  extraordinary  was  his  memory, 
that  if  any  passage  was  cited  frofii  them,  he  could  imme- 
diately go  on  to  the  end  of  book.  Yei^ 
with  all  his  talents,  his  enHtn  n  iiidifTerent 
opinion  of  him,  thdt  it  was  n  :y  he  gained 
Admission  inio  the  order  of!  id  at  Lisbonj 
Sept.  25,  1617,  By  order  o  he  wrote  a 
book  "  against  the  errors  o'  ect,"  which 
Jamet I. caused  to  be  publicly  's.  "Happy 
■hould  I  be,"  said  he,  "  could  I  seal  with  my  bloud  the 
truths  I  have  defended  with  my  pen."  Yet  unpopular  as 
this  work  must  have  rendered  his  name  in  this  country, 
his  treatise  on  law,  "  Tractatus  de  Legibus,"  was  printed 
hi  London  in  1679,  in  folio.  His  works  are  chiefly  oii 
the  subjects  of  metaphysics,  morality,  and  theology;  and 
What  seems  to  recommend  them  is,  that  he  almost  every 
where  relates  and  explains,  with  great  fidelity  and  preci- 
(iOii,  the  different  sentiments  of  diviiies  concerning  the 
■ubjects  on  whkh  he  treats.  The  Jesuits  consider  Suarez 
as  the  greatest  and  best  scholastic  divine  their  order  has 
protJbced,  and  lavish  the  highest  encomiums  upon  him. 
fie  was  the  principal  author  of  the  system  of  Congniism^ 
wbicb.is  at  tjottom  only  that  of  Molina,  although,  perhaps, 
better  adapted  to  the  inetbod  and  language  0!*  the  thee* 
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k^hmSy  and  disguised  under  a  less  offensive  form.  Father 
Noel,  a  French  Jesuit,  made  an  abridgment  of  the  work» 
of  this  commentator,  which  was  published  at  Geneva  in 
1732,  in  folio.  There  Is  a  prolix  life  of  him  by  Antony* 
Ignatius  Deschamps,  printed  at  Perpignan  in  1671,  a  4to 
of  800  pages.  ^ 

SUCKLING  (Sir  John),  an  accomprished  courtier,  scho- 
lar, and  po<et,  was  the  son  of  sir  John  Suckling,  comp- 
ttotlgr  of  the  royal  household^  and  was  bom  at  Whitton  in 
Middle^Aex,  where  his  father  resided,  in  1609.  His  bio- 
graphers have  hitherto  fixed  the  time  of  his  birth  in  1612, 
but,  according  to  some '  extni^cts  from  the  parish -register 
of  Twickenham,  in  Ly^ons^s  *^  Environs,'*  it  appears,  that 
be  was  baptised  Feb.  10,  1608-9.  Lloyd,  from  whom  we 
have  the  first  account  of  this  poet,  mentions  a  circumstance 
relating  to  his  birth,  from  which  more  was  presaged  than 
followed^  He  was  born,  according  to  his  mother^s  compu- 
tation,  in  the  eleventh  month,  and  long  life  and  health 
were  expected  from  so  extraordinary  an  occurrence.  Du- 
ring his  infancy  he  certainly  displayed  an  uncommon  fa- 
cility of  acquiring  every  branch  of  education.  He  spoke 
Latin  at  five  years  of  age,  and  could  write  in  that  language 
at  the  age  of  nine.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  taught  more 
languages  than  one  at  the  same  time,  and  by  practising 
frequently  with  men  of  education  who  kept  company  with 
bis  father,  aoon  acquired  an  ease  and  elegance  of  address 
which  qualified  him  for  the  court  as  well  as  for  foreiga 
travel.  His  father  is  represented  as  a  man  of  a  serious  turn 
and  grave  manners ;  the  son  volatile,  good-tempered,  and 
thoughtless ;  characteristics  which  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
served throughout  life.  'His  tutors  found  him  particularly 
submissive,  doqile,  easy  to  be  taught,  and  quick  in  learn- 
ing. It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  setit  to  either  uni- 
versity, vet  a  perusal  of  his  prose  works  can  leavie  no  doubt 
that  be  laid  a  very  solid  and  extensive  foundation  for  va« 
rious  learning,  and  studied,  not  only  such  authors  as  were 
suitable  to  tb6  vivacity  of  his  disposition,  but  made  hini- 
self  acquainted  with  those  political  and  religious  controver-. 
sies  which  were  about  to  involve  his  country  in  all  the  mi- 
series of  divil  war.  ^ 

Aftercontinuing  for  some  years  under  his  father^s  tutor- 
age, he  travelled  over  the  kingdom^  and  then  went  to  th^ 
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contiitent,  .where,  his  biograf^her  informs  US,  ''be  made'aa 
boaourable  collection  of  the  virtues  of  each  nation,  witb* 
out  any  tincture  of  theirs,  unless  it  were  a  little  too  much 
of  the  French  air,  which  was  indeed  the  fault  of  his  cum* 
plexion,  rather  than  his  person.*'  It  was  about  this  tiroe^ 
probably  in  his  twentieth  year,  that  he  joined  ttie  Htandard 
of  the  illustrious  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  was  present  at 
three  battles  and  five  sieges,  besides  lesser  engagements^ 
within  the  space  of  six  months. 

On  his  return  he  employed  bis  tim^,  and  expended  bi| 
fortune,  among  the  wits  of  his  age,  to  whom  be  was  re« 
connmended,  not  only  by  generousT  and  social  habits,  but 
by  a  solid  sense  in  argument  and  conversation  far  beyond 
what  might  be  expected  from  bis  years,  and  the  apparent 
lightness  of  his  disposition.  Among  his  principal  asso- 
ciates, we  find  the  names  of  lord  Falkland,  Davenant,  Ben 
Jonson,  Digby,  Carew,  sir  Toby  Matthews,  and  the  "ever 
memorable*'  Hales  of  Eton,  to  whom  be  addresses  a  lively 
invitation  to  come  to  town.  His  plays,  ^'  Aglaura,^ 
"  Brennoralt,"  "The  Goblins,"  and  an  unfinished  piece 
entitled  **  The  Sad  One,"  added  considerably  to  bis  fame, 
although  they  have  not  been  able  to  perpetuate  it.  Thefirs( 
only  was  printed  in  his  life-time.  All  his  plays,  we  are  told, 
were  acted  with  applause,  and  he  spared  no  expence  io 
costly  dresses  and  decorations. 

While  thus  seemingly  devoted  to  pleasure  only,  the  un- 
fortunate aspect  of  public  affairs  roused  bini  to  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  induced  him  to  offer  bis  services,  and  devote 
his  life  and  fortune,  to  the  cause  of  royalty.  How  justly 
be  could  contemplate  the  unfortunate  dispute  between  the 
court  and  nation,  appears  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Germaine  (af- 
terwards lord  Albemarle),  a  composition  almost  unrivalled 
in  that  age  for  elegance  of  style  and  depth  of  observation. 
It  was,  however,  too  much  the  practice  with  those  who 
made  voluntary  offers  of  soldiers,  to  equip  them  in  s^n 
expensive  and  useless  manner.  Suckling,  who  was  mag- 
nificent in  all  his  expenses,  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  an ' 
article  which  he  bad  studied  more  than  became  a  solditr, 
and  which  he  might  suppose  would  aff6rd  unquestionable 
proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  royal  cause ;  and,  having 
been  permitted  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse,  consisting  of  an 
hundred,  be  equipped  them  so  richly,  that  they  are  said 
to  have  cost  him  the  sUm  of  twelve  thousand  pounds. 
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This  esposfed  him  to  $ome  degree  of  ridicdle)  a  w^apoat 
which  the  republicans  often  wielded  with  successful  deX'^ 
terity,  and  which,  in  tht^  instance,  was  sharpened  by  th^ 
misconduct  of  his  gaudy  soldiers.  The  particulars  of  this 
gffair  are  not  recorded ;  but  it  appears,  that  in  1639,  the 
iroyal  Army,  of  which  his  troop  formed  a  part,  was  defeated 
by  the  Scotch,  and  that  sir  John's  men  bebared  remark* 
ably  ill.  All  this  is  possible,  witliout  any  imputation  oil 
the  courage  of  their  commander ;  but  it  afforded  his  ene* 
tnies  an  opportuttity  of  turning  the  expeditioh  ihto  ridi- 
cule with  an  effect  that  is  yet  remembered.  The  lines  ii\ 
Dr.  Percy's  coliectiot),  by  sir  John  Mennis,  are  not  the  only 
specimen  of  the  wit  of  the  tidnes  at  our  authot's  expense. 

This  unhsippy  affair  is  said  by  Lloyd  ta  have  contributed 
to  shorten  his  days;  but  Oidys,  in  his  MS  notes  on  Lang-^ 
baine,  attributes  his  death  to  another  cause.  Lord  Oiiford 
inforttied  Oldys,  on  the  authority  of  dean  Chetwood,  wha 
teid  he  bad  it  from  lord  Roscommon,  that  sir  John  Suck-^ 
ling)  in  bis  way  to  France,  was  robbed  of  a  casket  of  gold 
ktid  jewels,  by  his  yalet,  who  gaye  him  poison^  and  besides 
stuck  thfe  blade  of  a  pen-knife  into  his  boot  in  such  a  man« 
fief)  that  sir  John  was  disabled  from  pursuing  the  villain^ 
and  was  wounded  incui^ably  in  the  heeL  Dr.  Warton,  in  a 
liote  to  bis  Es^ay  on  Pope,  relates  the  story  somewhat 
differently  :  **  Sir  John  Suckling  was  robbed  by  his  valet-S' 
dfe-chatobre ;  the  moment  he  discovered  it,  he  clapped  an 
bis  boots  in  a  passionate  hurry,  and  perceived  not  a  largft 
hi^ty  nail  that  wa^  concealed  at  the  bottom,  which  pierced 
his  heel,  and  brought  on  a  mortiBcation/'  He  died  May  7j 
1641,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age.  That  he  was 
oh  bis  way  to  France,  when  he  met  with  the  occasion  of  his 
d^tb,  §eiems  to  be  confirmed  by  n  ludicrous  poem,  lately 
rie-t)rinted  in  the  " Censura  Literaria,"  entitled  "A  Let- 
tek"  sekit  by  sir  John  Suckling  from  France,  deploring  hiit 
ted  estate  and  flight:  with  a  discoverie  of  the  plot  and 
conspiiri^cie,  intended  by  him  and  his  adherents  against 
England.  Imprinted  at  London,  164  L"  This  poem  ii 
dated  Paris,  June  16,  1641,  at  which  time  the  author  pro* 
bably  had  not  learned  that  the  object  of  his  satire  was  be«> 
yond  his  reach, 

Ais  a  poet,  h^  was  one  c^f  those  who  wrote  for  amuii<(^ 
^nent^  and  was  not  stimulated  by  ambition,  or  anxious  for 
fame.  His  pieceij  were  sent  loose  abotifc  the  woirld ;  and 
not  baying  been  collected  until  after  bia  deaths  they  are 


^rd^sMy  lest  correct  tbaa  be  left  tfaem.  Many  of  bb  versist, 
are  a^  rugged  and  unbarmonious  as  those  of  Donne ;  biitbis 
fioags  and  ballads  ar<e  elegant  and  gracefuk  He  was  par*, 
ticularly  bappy  and  original  in  expressing  the  feelings  pf 
arti6cial  love,  disdain,  or  disappointment.  The  **  Se^sio^. 
of  tbe  Poets,''  the  <<  Lines  to  a  Rival,"  the  ^'  Honest 
Lovftr,''  and  tl^e  ^'  Ballad  upon  a  Wedding/'  are  sufficient 
to  entitle  him  to  tbe  honours  of  poetry,  which  the  author 
of  tbe  lives  published  under  tbe  name  of  Gibber,  is  extremely 
anxious  to  wrest  from  him. 

His  works  have  been  often  reprinted  ;  first  in  1646,  Svoy 
again  in  I659j  ani^  1676  ;  very  correctly  by  Tonson  in  1719, 
and  elegantly,  but  incorrectly,  by  Davies  in  1770.  The 
edition  of  Tonson  has  been  followed  in  the  late  edition  of 
tbe  '*  English  Poets,"  with  the  omission  of  such  pieces  as 
were  thought  degrading  tp  his  memory,  and  insulting  to 
public  decency  ^.  But  whateveir  opinion  is  entertained  qf 
Suckling  as  a  poet,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  bis  prose 
writiings  are  not  calculated  to  raise  a  yet  higher  opinion  of 
bis  talents.  His  letters,  with  a  dash  of  gallantry  more 
free  than  modern  times  will  admit,  aife  shrewd  in  observai> 
tion,  and  often  elegant  in  style.  That  addressed  to.  Mr. 
Germaine  has  already  been  noticed,  and  bis  <<  Account  of 
Eeiigion  by  Reason,"  is  remarkable  for  soundness  of  argu*^ 
meot,  and  purity  of  expression,  far  exceieding  tbe  con* 
oroversial  writings  of  that  age.  This  piece  affords  a  pr^e- 
Buraptioo  that  he  was  even  .now  no  stranger  to  those  re^ 
flectioQs  which  elevate  tbe  human  character,  and  that  if 
his  life  had  heen  spared,  it  would  have  been  probably  de-s 
Toted  to  more  honourable  objects  than  those  in  which  b0 
had  employed  his  youthful  days.  * 

SUETONIUS  (Caius  Suetonius  Tranquillus),  an 
ancient  historian  and  biographer,  was  born  at  Rome  about 
the  beginning  of  tbe  reign  of  Vespasian,  perhaps  in  the 
Year  7^,  as  maj^  h^  cQJlected  from  his  own  words  in  the 
life  of  N.^r<;>.  His  father  Suetonius  Lenis  was  tribune  of  % 
legion^  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Otho,  against  Vitelf^ 
lius.  He  passed  bis  first  years  probably  at  Rome;  ^ndl 
vvbfsn  grown  up,  afiplied  himself  to  the  bar.  He  appeany 
to  have  v^ery  early  acquired  the  friendship  of  tbe  yoongei 

^  There  is  a  mantticcipt  poem  ffom     if  of  that  grost  kind,  which  delic^icy 
his  pen  in  the  British  Museum,  re-     will  not  now  tolerate.j 
fide  fUHl  ihomoqr;  bvt  the  siifajeot 

V^i^ish  P.9<^>  %y  y^\i.  8ro^  I8ip^  ^fu 
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Pliny,  who  procured  for  him  the  office  of  tribune;  and 
afterwards,  upon  his  resignation,  transferred  it  to  bis  kins- 
man, at  Suetonius*s  request.  He  obtained  also  for  him 
the  "Jus  trium  liberorum;"  a  favour  seldom  granted,  and 
which  Pliny  could  not  have  obtained,  if,  besides  his  great 
interest  at  court,  he  had  not  very  earnestly  solicited  the 
emperor  Trajan,  in  a  letter  written  from  Bithynia,  of 
which  he  was  at  that  tin^e  governor.  In  this  letter  he  de« 
scribes  Suetonius  as  a  man  of  great  integrity,  honour,  and 
learning,  whos.e  manners  and  studies  were  the  same  with 
bis  own  ;  and  he  adds,  "  the  better  I  have  known  him,  the 
ihore  I  have  loved  him*  He  has  been  rather  unhappy  in 
bis  marriage ;  and  the  privileges  of  those  who  have  three 
children  are  upon  several  accounts  necessary.  He  begs 
through  me,  therefore,  that  your  bounty  will  supply  what 
his  ill  fortune  has  denied  him.  I  know,  sir,  the  high  value 
of  the  favour  I  ask ;  Jbut  I  am  asking  a  sovereign  whose 
indulgence  to  all  my  wishes  I  have  long  experienced.  How 
desirous  I  am  to  obtain  it,  you  will  easily  conclude,  from 
my  applying  to  you  at  this  distance ;  which  I  should  not 
have  done,  if  it  had  been  a-matter  of  indifference  to  me.'* 
Suetonius  advanced  himself  to  be  afterwards  secretary  to . 
the  emperor  Adrian  ;  but  he  lost  that  place,  for  not  paying 
a  due  respect  to  the  empress.  Spartian,  speaking  of  him 
and  others  involved  in  the  same  blame,  uses  the  words 
V  quod  apud  Sabinam  uxorem,  injussu  ejus,  famiiiarius  se 
tunc  egerant,  quam  reverentia  domus  aulicsD  postulabat.**' 
On  the  nature  of  this  disrespect,  or  "  too  great  familiarity," 
critics  are  not  agreed.  Their  offence  probably  rose  only 
from  the  capricious  temper  of  the  emperor,  who,  we  are 
told^  treated  her  with  great  contempt  himself  for  some 
reason,  and  permitted  otfiers  also  to  do  so  under  certain 
limitations ;  which  limitations  Suetonius  and  others  might 
igjnorantly  transgress. 

We  know  nothing  more  of  Suetonius,  nor  of  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  wrote  many  books,  none  of  which  are  come 
down  to  us,  except  his  Lives  of  the  first  twelve  emperors, 
and  part  of  his  treatise  concerning  the  illustrious  gram- 
marians and  rhetoricians ;  for  he  applied  himself  much  to 
the  study  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  many  are  of  opi- 
nion that  he  was  a  teacher.  Suidas  ascribes  to  him  seve- 
ral works  of  the^  grammatical  kind ;  and  observes,  that  he 
wrote  a  book  respecting  the  Grecian  games,  two  upon  the 
shows  of  the  Romaus,  two  upon  the  Jaws  and  customs  of 
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Itome,  one  iipoiy  the  Kfe  of  Cicero,  or  upon  %ik  booktf 
*^  De  Republica/'  and  **  A  eatalogue  ofihe  iMiMtrious  men 
of  Rome.**  Many  other  pieces  of  his  are  cited  by  various 
authors;  and  the  lives  of  Terence,  Horace,  Juveiial,  Per* 
fitus,  and  Lucan,  have  usually  gone  under  his  name,  and 
been  printed  at  the  end  of  his  works,  though  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely certain  that  they  are  his.  His  **  History  of  th^ 
Emperors*'  is  a  work  of  great  value,  as  illustratn^e  of  the 
manners  of  the  times,  and  the  particular  character  of  these 
sovereigns,  but  is  not  written  strictly  either  in  the  bistort** 
cal  or  biographical  form.  It  consists  of  a  continued  series 
of  curious  facts,  related  succinctly,  without  digressions  or 
reflections.  There  is  in  it  a  character  of  sincerity,  which 
shews  very  plainly,  that  the  ^author  feared  apd  boped  for 
nothing,  and  that  his  peu  was  not  directed  by  hatred  or 
flattery.  Suetonius,  says  Politian,  **  has  given  us  evident 
proofs  of  his  diligence,  veracity,  and  freedom.  There  hi 
no  room  for  any  suspicion  of  partiality  in  bis  books;  no- 
thing is  advanced  out  of  favour,  or  suppressed  out  of  fear : 
•the  facts  themselves  have  engrossed  bis  whole  attention^ 
and  be  has  consulted  tro|h  in  the  first  place."  Politian  is 
also  of  opinion,  that  he  forbore  writing  the  lives  of  Nerva, 
Trajan,  and  Adrian,  the  emperors  of  his  time,  because  be 
would  not  be  tempted  to  disregard  the  love  of  truth.  Some 
h»ve  blamed  him  for  hit  descriptions  of  the  horrid  debau- 
cheries  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian,  wbich 
Erasmus  is  willing  to  excuse  on  the  score  of  his  care  and 
fidelity  as  an  historian ;  but  certainly  such  descriptions  can* 
not  be  defended,  because  they  cannot  be  necessary  even  to 
fidelity  itself.  A  good  English  translation  was  published  in 
1796  by  Dr.  Alexander  Thomson,  in  which  he  softened  or 
suppressed  Suetonius*s  indelicacies,  without  any  injury  to 
the  general  eflPect  of  the  narrative.  Suetonius  speaks  dis* 
respectfully  of  the  Christians,  calling  them  <*  genus  homi- 
num  superstitionis  novse  &  maleficss,  a  sort  of  people  of  a 
liew  and  mischievous  superstition  :*'  but  Lardner  has  se- 
lected f^rom  him  some  important  corroborations  of  the  facts 
of  gospel  history. 

Suetonius  was  first  printed  at  Rome  in  1470,  fol.  and 
was  often  reprinted  in  that  century,  with  and  without  dates ; 
since  when,  the  best  editions  are :  those  of  Stephanos, 
1543,  8vo :  ^*  Cum  notis  &  numismatibus  a  Carolo  Patin,*' 
Basil,  1675,  4to:  **  Cum  notis  iotegris  Isaaci  Casauboni, 
Levini  Torrentii,  Joannis  Georgii  Graevii,  &  selectis  alio- 
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jrdin^*  Hiig9^  Coinit.  1691,  4co.    <<  Cum  notb  ▼arionm  U 
Pitwci,"  L.  Bat.   1692,  2  torn,  8vo.     And,  "  Cum  noti*. 
^uctioribus  Pitisci,"  Leovard.  1714.     This  last  is  by  far 
the  best;  but  t^ere  is  another  printed  at  the  Hagae  in 
|7?7,  4to;  **  In  usum  Delpbini,"  Paris,  1684,  2  torn.  4tot 
5*  Cum  notis  Burmanni,"  1736,  in  2  vols.  4tp;  "  Erncsii/* 
Leipsic,  174S — 75,  8vo.     *' Oudendorp,"   Leyden,  I7M, 
$  Yois.  8vo;  and  "  Wolfing,"  Leipsic,  1802,  4  vojs.  8vo.' 
SDEUR  (EusTACHE  L£),  one  of  the  best  painters  m  hi% 
time  which  the  French  nation  had  produced,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1617,  and  studied  the  principles  of  his  art  under 
$imon  Vouet,  whom  he  infinitely  surpassed  ;  and  aitbougH 
\ke  was   never  out  of  France^  carried  the  art  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  perfection.     His  style  was  forcned  upon 
antiiquity,  and  after  the  best  Italian  masteni.     (ie  invented 
with  ease,  and  bis  execution  was  always  worthy  of  hi«  de«f 
.^igns.     His  attitudes  are  simple  and  noble,  and  his  «Xt 
pression  well  adapted  to  the  subject.     His  draperies  are 
designed  after  tbe  manner  of  RapbaePs  last  works.     AU 
though  he  knew  little  of  the  local  colours,  or  tbe  cfaiaro 
acuro^  be  ^as  so  much  master  of  tbe  other  parts  of  painit«» 
ing,  thst  there  was  a  great  Ul^alihood  of  his  throwing  o6^ 
Yeuet's  manuer,  entirely,  had  he  lived  longer.     Immedi* 
ately  alter  Vouet^s  death,  he  perceived  that  his  master  fa^d 
led  him  out  of  the  way  :  and  by  considering  tbe  antiqueC( 
tbat  were  in  France,  and  the.  designs  and  prints  of  the  bes| 
Italian  masters,  particularly  Raphael,  lie  contracted  a  more 
refined  style  and  happier  manoen     he  Brun  could  jkA 
forbear  being  jealous  of  Le  Sueur,  who   did   not  viean, 
bowever^  to  give  any  man  pain ;  for  he  had  great  sunplir 
city   of  manners,  and   much   oandour,  and   pnobity.     He 
died  at  Paris  April  30,  1655,  at  no* more  tiian  thirty««tgfat 
years  of  age.     The  life,  of  St.  Bruno,  in  twenty  pictures, 
.originally  pi*eserved  i|i  the  Chartneux,  and  wbicfa  emploj^d 
him  for  thi*ee  years,  havve,  as  Mr.  Fuseli  informs  us,  hi^t^^ 
.  '*  lately  colisigned  to  ibe  probdue  clutch  of  restoration  in 
,  the  attiicof  the  Luxembointg,  afMd  are  now  little  more. than 
the  faint  traces  of  what  they  were  when  iBsuiug  from  the 
hand  of  tiieir.  master.   .  They  have  suffered  martyrdom  more 
,ftban  once,    it  is  well  that  the  nature  of  the  subject  pc9- 
Hiitted  little  m^re  than  fnesco  in  the  colouring  at  frrst,  and 
ikat  itxe  great  .merit  of  their  exeoution  consisted  in  tbat 
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breiadth  of  vteWcIe  which  monaiilie  drapery  demands,  eii» 
we  should'  have  lost  even  the  fragments  that  remain.  Thd 
old  man  in  the  fore-grotindy  the  head  of  St.  Bruno,  and 
aome  of  the  disputants  in  the  back*groand  of  the  Predicate 
tion:;  the'  hishop  and  the  condemned  defunct  in  the  fune* 
ral ;  the  apparition  of  St.  Bruno  himself  in  the  camp ;  thm 
female  figure  in  the  eleeraosinary  scene,  and  what  has  suf- 
fered least  of  a}l,  the  death  of  St,  Bruno,  contain  the  least 
disputable  marks  of  the  master's  primitive  touch.  The 
Sttb|«ct  pf  the  whole,  abstractly  considered,  is  the  personi*- 
fication  of  sanctity,  and  it  has  been  represented  in  the 
series  with  a  purity  which  aeems  to  place  the  at tist*s  heart 
on  a  leirel  with  that  of  his  faero^  The  simplicity  which  tells 
tfiat  tale  of  resignation  and  innocence,  despises  ail  contrast 
pf  mare  varied  composition,  though  not  always  with  equal 
saccesa.  St.  Bruno  on  his  bed,  visited  by  angek,  builds 
iag  or  viewing  the  plan  for  building  his  rocky  retreat;  the 
bunting-scene,  and  the  apotheosis;  night  probabiy  have 
#dmatted  happier  combinations.  As,  in  the  dif£erent  re- 
touchings, the  faces  have  suffered  most,  the  expression 
must  be  estimated  by  those  that  escaped ;  and  from  what 
^ill  rcaiiains,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  not  inferior  to 
|he  composition.^'  i 

SUGER,  theabbd,  a  celebrated  minister  under  Louis  Vli. 
was  bom  at  Touri  in  Beauce,  in  10S2,  and  beiog  bred  uf 
at  St.  Denis  with'  the  young  prince,  afterwards  Louis  ie 
Gros,  became  his  principal  guide  and  counsellor.  On  the 
death  of  Adam,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  in  1122,  Soger  ob- 
tained bn  place,  and  even  in  bis  abbey  performed  the 
duties  of  a  minister.  He  reformed  and  improved  notoniy 
bis  own  society,  as  abbot,  but  all  departments  of  the  state 
as  minister,  and  obtained  so  high  a  reputation^  that  after 
bis  death  it  was  thought  6>ufficie4it  to  write  on  his  tomb, 
**  Qy  git  rabb6  S«ger.''  "  Here  lies  the  abbg  Sagor.*' 
lie  died  at  St.  Denis^  in  1  li2.  His  life  has  been  written 
in  3  vols;  12mo,  by  a  Dommican  of  tbe  name  of  Gervaise, 
and  some  wbrks  wbiefc  he  wrote  have  been  imserted  by  Du 
Cbestie  in  bis  bistorkai  collections. ' 

SU^ICiEft  (JoHvr  GaspaRD),  a  learned  German  divine, 
WHS  bctt*«  a«  zWicb  Jwoe  2€,  1619  ;  became  professor  there 
«ftbe  Gf«0k  and  Hebrew  languages;  and  died  at  HeideU 
berg  Nov.  8,  16S4,  according  to  Saxios.     He   was  ihe 
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<H)aiipiler  of  k  very  useful  work,  called  '^Lexiedn,  sive 
Thesauruv  Ecclesiatticus  Patram  Graecorum  f '  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Amsterdam}  1728,  2  vols.  foL 
He  had  a  son,  Henry  Suicer,  distinguished  by  some  lite* 
rary  productions,  who  was  a  professor,  first  at  Zurich,  then 
at  Heidelberg,  and  who  died  in  1705.' 

SUIDAS,  author  of  a  celebrated  Greek  Lexicon,  is  a 
personage  of  whom  we  are  unable  to  give  many  particulars. 
Who  he  was,  or  when  be  lived,  are  points  of  great  uncer* 
lainty ;  no  circumstances  of  his  life  having  been  recorded, 
either  by  himself  or  any  other  writer.  Politian  and  some 
others  have  been  of  opinion  that  no  such  person  ever  ex* 
isted ;  but  that  Suidas  was  a  real  person,  appears,  not  only 
from  his  name  being  found  in  all  the  manuscripts  of  his 
Lexicon,  but  from  his  being  often  mentioned  by  Eusta* 
thius  in  his  Commentary  upon  Homer*  The  learned  have 
differed  in  the  same  manner  concerning  the  age  of  Suidas; 
some,  as  GrptiuSj  supposing  him  to  have  lived  under  Con* 
stantinus,  the  son  of  Leo,  emperor  of  the  East,  who  began 
to  reign  in  the  year  912;  while  others  have  brought  him  even 
lower  than  Eustathius,  who  is  known  to  have  lived  in  1 1 80. 
The  learned  Bentley  thinks  that  as  hefaas  referred  a  point 
of  chronology  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Zimiscies,  that 
js,  to  the  year  of  Christ  975:  we  may  infer  that  he  wrote 
bis'  Lexicon  between  tliat  time  and  the  death  of  the  sucn 
'  ceeding  emperor,  which  was  in  1025.  This  Lexicon  is  a 
compilation  of  matters  from  various  authors,  sometimes 
made  with  judgment  and  diligence,  but  often  from  bad 
copies;  and  he  therefore  sometimes  gives  hi^  reader  cor- 
rupt and  spurious  words,  instead  of  those  that  are  pure 
and  genuine.  He  also  mixes  things  of  a  different  kind, 
and  belonging  to  different  authors,  promiscuously;  and 
some  of  his  examples  to  illustrate  the  signification  of  words 
are  very  little  to  the  purpose.  His  Lexicon,  however,  is  a 
very  useful  book,  and  a  storehouse  of  all  sorts  of  erudition. 
Scholars  by  profession  have  all  prized  it  highly ;  as  exhi- 
biting many  excellent  passages  of  ancient  authors  whos^ 
ivorks  are  lost.  It  is  to  be  ranked  with  the  Bibliotheca  of 
Photius  and  works  of  that  kind.  The  "  Etymologicon 
Magnum''  has  been  ascribed  to  Suidas,  but  without  suft- 
cient  authority,  though  it  may  have  been  composed  in  the 
same  period  with  the  Lexicon.. 
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'  8uidas*s  Lexicon  was  first  published  at  Milan,  1 499,  in 
Greek  only:  it  has  since  been  printed  with  a  Latin  Ter« 
sion :  but  the  best  edition,  indeed  the  only  good  one,  is 
that  of  Kuster,  Gr.  &  Lat.  Cambridge,  1 705,  3  vols,  folio. 
To  this  should  be  added  Toup's  valuable  *^  Emiendatidhes 
in  Suidam,"  Oxon.  1790,  4  vols.  8vo.  Mr.  Taylor  had 
begun  an  appendix  to  Soidas,  four  sheets  only  of  which 
w^xe  printed  oiF  at  the  time  of  his  death,  April  4,  1766. 
It  had  the  following  title,  **  Appendix  notarum  in  Suidas 
Lexicon,  ad  paginas  edit  Cantab.  1705,  adcommodatarum  ;* 
eolligente,  qui  et  suas  etiam  aliquammultas  adjecit,  Joanne 
Taylor/*     This,  we  believ^,  was  never  finished.' 

SULLY  (Maximilian  db  Bethune,  duke  of),  one  of  the 
most  able  and  honest  ministers  that  France  ever  had,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  illustrious  house,  and  born 
in  1559  at  Rosni,  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of  the 
ancient  counts  of  Flanders.  His  father  was  the  baron  de 
Ro!«ni.  He  was  bred  in  the  opinions  and  doctrine  of  the 
reformed  religion,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life 
constant  in  the  profession  of  it,  which  seems  to  have  fitted 
him  for  the  important  services  to  which  Providence  had 
designed  him.  The  queen  of  Navarre,  after  the  death  of 
Iber  husband  Antony  de  Bourbon,  returned  to  Beam,  where 
she  openly  professed  Calvinism.  She  sent  for  her  son 
Henry  from  the  court  of  France  to  Pau  in  1556,  and  put 
him  under  a  preceptor,  who  trained  him  up  in  the  Protes- 
tatit  religion.  She  declared  herself  the  protectress  of  the 
Protestants  in  1566 ;  and  went  to  Rochelle,  where  she  de- 
voted her  son  to  the  defence  of  the  Reformed  religion.  In 
that  quality  Henry,  then  prince  of  Beam,  was  declared 
chief  of  the  party  ;  and  followed  the  army  from  that  time 
to  the  peace,  which  was  signed  at  St.  Germains,  August 
-11,  1570.  He  then  returned  to  Beam,  and  made  use  of 
the  quiet  that  was  given  him,  to  visit  his  estates  and  his 
government  of  Guyenne,  after  which  he  went  and  settled 
in  Rochelle,  with  his  mother. 

The  advantages  granted  to  the  Protestants  by  the  peace 
of  St.  Germains,  raiised  a  suspicion  in  the  breasts  of  their 
leaders,  that  the  court  of  France  was  acting  treacherously, 
and  that  in  reality  nothing  else  was  intended  by  the  peace, 
i;han  to  prepare  for  the  most  dismal  tragedy  that  ever  was 
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acted;  ind  tbfc  truth  ivas,  that  the  queen  dowager  Catba*' 
Fiae  de  Medicis,  and  her  son  Charles  IX.  being  now  con^ 
vincfid  ibat  the  Protestants  were  too  powerful  to  be  sub^ 
dued  by  force,  were  determined  to  extirpate  them  by  stra^ 
teg^fh.  They,  however,  dissembled  their  intentions ;  and^ 
during  the  whole  year  1571^  talked  of  nothing  but  faith-! 
fully  obaerFing  the  treaties  of  entering  into  a  closer  cor^^ 
respandence  with  the  Protestants,  and  carefully  preventing 
all  occasions  of  rekindling  the  war.  To  remove  all  possi-r 
We  suspicion,  the  court  of  France  proposed  a  Qiarriagii 
between  Citarles  the  IXth's  sister,  and  Henry  prince  of 
Beam;  and  feigned,  at  the  same  time,  a^  if  they  would' 
pre(iiare  a  war  against  Spain,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
Eiore  agreeable  to  Henry.  These  things,  enforced  witli 
th^  appearance  of  great  frankness  and  sineeriity,  entimly 
gained  the  queeii  of  Navarre ;  who,  though  afae  continued 
irresolube  for  some  months,  yet  yielded  about  the  lend.of 
1571,  and  prepared  for  the  journey  to  Paris,  jis  wa3  prpr 
posed,  in  May  1572.  ' 

bully's  fiuher  was  one  of  those  who  doubjted  the  sinoeriiy 
el  tii^e  court,  and  conceived  such  strong  appreheoaioos,  that 
when  the  report  of  the  court  of  Navarre's  journey  to  Paris 
first  reached  him,  he  could  not  give  credit  to  it.  Firn>ly 
]D«rsuaded  that  the  present  calm  would  be  of  short  ooBii'* 
mance,  be  made  haste  to  .take  advantage  of  it,  and  pre^ 
fttred  to  shut  himself  up  with  ^his  effects  in  Rochelle,  when 
every  one  else  thought  of  leaving  it.  But  the  queen  of 
Na/varre  having  informed  him  of  her  design,  and  requested 
him  to  join  her  in  her  way  to  Vendome,  he  went,  and  took 
Sttliy,  now  in  his  twelfth  year,  along  with  him.  He  found 
a  general  security  at  Vendome,  and  an  air  of  satisfactioa 
ott  every  face ;  to  which,  though  he  durst  not  object  in  pub^ 
iic,  yet  he  made  remonstrances  to  some  of  the  chiefs  in  prif 
vate.  These  were  considered  as  the  effects  of  weakliest 
Aud  timidity  ;  and  therefore,  not  caring  to  seem  wiser  tha^ 
persons  of  greater  understandings,  he  seemed  to  incline  to 
the  general  opinion.  Ke  went  to  Rosni,  to  put  himself  into 
a  condition  to  appear  at  the  magnificent  court  of  France ; 
but,  before  he  went,  presented  his  «on  to  the  prince  of 
Beam,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  bis  mother,  with  great 
solemnity,  and  assuraivcesof  the  moat  inviolable  attacbmeiKt 
Sully  did  not  return  with  his  father  to  Rosni,  but  went  to 
Paris  in  the  queen  of  Navarre's  train.  He  applied  himself 
closely  to  his  studies^  without  neglecting  to  pay  a  proper 
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.court  to  the  prince  his  master ;  and  lifed  with  a  governor 
and  a  valet  de  chambre  in  a  part  of  Paris  where  almost  all 
the  colleges  stood,  and  continoed  there  till  the  bloody  ca- 
tastrophe which  happened  soon  after. 

Nothing  could  be  more  kind  than  the  reception  which 
the  queen  of  Navarre,  her  children,  and  principal  servants, 
met  with  from  the, king  and  queen;  nor  more  obliging,  than 
their  treatment  of  them.  The  queen  of  Navarre  died,  and 
some  historians  make  no  doubt  but  she  was  poisoned  ; 
yet  the  whole  court  appeared  sensibly  affected,  and  went 
into  deep  mourning.  *"  Still  many  of  the  Protestants,  among 
whom  was  SuUy^s  father,  suspected  the  designs  of  the  court ; 
and  had  such  convincing  proofs,  that  they  quitted  the  court^ 
and  Paris  itself,  or  at  least  lodged  in  the  suburbs.  They 
warned  prince  Henry  to  be  cautious ;  but  be  listened  to 
nothing;  and  some  of  his  chiefs  were  as  incredulous,  and 
the  admiral  de  Coligni  in  particular,  though  one  of  the 
wisest  and  most  sagacious  men  in  the  world.  The  fact  to 
be  perpetrated  was  fixed  for  the  d4th  of  August,  1572,  and 
is  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo* 
tnew.  The  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  fell  this  year  upon  a 
Sunday;  and  the  massacre  was  perpetrated  in  the  evening* 

All  the  necessary  measures  having  been  taken,  the  ring« 
ing  of  the  bells  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois  for  matins  was 
the  signal  for  beginning  the  slaughter.     The  admiral  de 
Coligni  was  first  murdered  by  a  jdomestic  of  the  duke  of 
Guise,  the  duke  himself  staying  below  in  the  court,  and  bis 
body  was  thrown  out  of  the  window.    (See  Coligni.)    The 
king,  as  Daniel  relates,  went  to  feast  himself  with  the  sight 
of  it^  and,  when  those  that  were  with  him  took  notice  that 
it  was  somewhat  offensive,  is  said  to  have  used  the  reply  of 
the  Roman  emperor  Vitellius,  "  The  body  of  a  dead  enemy 
always  smells  sweet.'*    All  the  domestics  of  the  admiral  were 
afterwards  slain,  and  the  slaughter  was  at  the  stime  time  be** 
gun  by  the  king's  emissaries  in  all  parts  of  the  city.     Ta^ 
Vanes,  a  marshal  of  France,  who  had  been  page  to  Francis  T. 
and  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  cou^iseliors  and  confidants 
of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  ran  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
trying,  "Let  blood,  let  blood!  bleeding  is  as  good  in  the 
tnonth  of  August,  as  in  May!'*     Among  tbe  most  distin* 
guisbed  of  the  Protestants  that  perished  was  Francis  de  la 
Rochefoucault ;  who  having  been  at  play  part  of  the  night 
tnth  the  king,  and  finding  himself  seized  in  bed  by  men  in 
masques,  thought  they  were  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  who 
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came  to  divert  tbennfleltes  with  bim.     During  this  carnage 
Sully's  safety  is  thus  accounted  for  by  himself:   **  1  wa«  iii 
bed,'*  says  he,  ^'and  awaked  from  sleep  three  h(^urs  after 
midnight  by  the  sound  of  all  the  bells  and  the  confused  cries 
of  the  populace.  ,  My  governor,  St.  Julian,  with  my  valet  de  / 
chambre,  went  hastily  out  to  know  the  cause ;  and  I  never 
afterwards  heard  more  of  these  men,  who,  without  doubt, 
were  among  tbe  first  that  were  sacrificed  to  the  public  fury. 
I  continued  alone  in  my  chamber  dressing  myself,  when  in 
a  few  moments  I  saw  my  landlord  enter,  pale,  and  in  the 
utmost  consternation.     He  was  of  the  reformed  religion ; 
and,  having  learned  what  the  mattar  was,  had  consented  to 
go  to  mass,  to  preserve  his  life,  and  his  house  from  being 
pillaged.     He  came  to  persuade  me  to  do  the  same,  and  to 
take  me  with  him :  I  did  not  think  proper  to  follow  bim, 
but  resolved  to  try  if  I  could  gain  the  college  of  Burgundy, 
where  Ihad  studied ;  though  the  great  distance  between  the 
bouse  where  I  then  was,  and  the  college,  made  the  attempt 
very  dangerous.     Having  disguised  myself  in  a  scholar's, 
gown,  I  put  a  large  pray«r»book  under  my  arm,  and  went 
into  the  street.     I  was  seized  with  horror  inexpressible  at 
the  sight  of  the  furious  murderers ;  who,  running  from  all 
parts,  forced  open  the  houses,  and  cried  aloud,  *  Kill!  kill ! 
massacre  the  Huguenots  !*     The  blood  which  I  saw  shed 
before  my  eyes^  redoubled  my  terror.    I  fell  into  the  midst 
of  a  body  of  guards ;  they  stopped  nie,  questioned  me,  and 
were  begioning  to  use  me  ill,  when,  happily  for  me,  the  book 
that  I  carried  was  perceived,  and  served  me  for  a  passport. 
Twice  after  this  I  fell  into  the  same  danger,  from  which 
I  extricated  myself  by  tbe  same  good  fortune.     At  last  I 
arrived  at  tbe  college  of  Burgundy,,  where  a  danger  still 
greater  than  any  I  had  yet  met  with  awaited  me.   The  por- 
ter haying  twice  refused  me  entrance,  I  continued  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  street,  at  the  mercy  of  the  furious  mur- 
derersi  whose  numbers  increased  every  moment,  and  who 
were  evidently  seeking  for  their  prey ;  when  it  came  into 
my  mind  to  ask  for  La  Faye,  the  principal  of  this  college, 
a  good  man,  by  whom  I  was  tenderly  beloved.    The  porter, 
prevailed  upon  by  some  small  pieces  of  money  which  I  put 
into  his  hand,  admitted  me ;  and  my  friend  carried  me  to 
bis  apartment,  where  two  inhuman  priests,  whom  I  heard 
mention  Sicilian  vespers,  wanted  to  force  me  from  him,  that 
they  might  cut  me  in  pieces;  saying,  the  order  was,  not  to 
spare  even  infants  at  tbe  breast.    Ail  tbe  good  man  could 
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do  was  to  conduct  me  privately  to  a  dittant  efaamber,  where 
he  locked  me  up ;  and  here  I  was  confined  tbrefe  days^,  un^ 
certain  of  my  destiny,  seeing  no  one  but  a  nerrant  of  my 
friend,  who  came  from  time  to  time  to  bring  me  provision/' 

Henry  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  been  married  to  Charles 
the  IXtli's  sister  but  six  days  before,  with  the  greatest  so- 
leuinity  and  with  all  the  marks  of  kindness  and  afFectbn 
from  the  court,  was  awaked  two  hours  before  day  by  a  great 
number  of  soldiers,  who  rushed  boldly  into  a  chamber  in 
the  Louvre,  where  he  and  the  prince  of  Cond^  lay,  and  in« 
solently  commanded  them  to  dress  themselves,  and  attend 
the  king.  They  would  not  suffer  the.  two  princes  to  take 
their  swords  with  them,  who,  as  they  went,  saw  several  of 
their  gentlemen  massacred  before  their,  eyes.  This  was 
contrived,  doubtless,  to  intimidate  them ;  and,  with  the  same 
view,  as  Henry  went  to  the  king,  the  qneen  gave  orders, 
that  they  should  lead  him  under  the  vaults,  and  make  him 
pass  through  the  guards,  drawn  up  in  files  on  each  side,  and 
in  menacing  postures.  He  trembled,  and  recoiled  two  or 
three  steps  back;  but  the  captain  of  the  guards  swearing 
tbat  they  should  do  him  no  hurt,  he  proceeded  through, 
amidst  carbines  and  halberts.  The  king  waited  for  them,  and 
received  them  with  a  countenance  and  eyes  full  of  fory  :  he 
ordered  them  with  oaths  and  blasphemies,  which  were  fa- 
miliar with  him,  to  quit  a  religion,  which  he  said  had  been 
taken  up  only  for  a  cloke  to  their  rebellion  :  he  told  them 
in  a  fierce  and  angry  tone,  '^  that  he  would  no  longer  be 
contradicted  in  his  opinions  by  his  subjects ;  that  they  by 
their  example  should  teach  others  to  revere  him  as  the 
image  of  God,  and  cease  to  be  enemies  to  the  images  of  his 
mother;'*  and  ended  by  declaring^  that  ^' if  they  did  not 
go  to  mass,  he  would  treat  them  as  criminals  guilty  of  trea-^ 
son  against  divine  and  human  majesty.'*  The  manner  of 
pronouncing  these  words  not  suffering  the  princes  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  them,  they  yielded  to  necessity,  and  pei'« 
formed  what  was  required  of  them :  and  Henry  was  even 
obliged  to  setid  an  edict  into  his  dominions,  by  which  the 
exercise  of  any  othe^  religion  but  the  Romish  was  forbidden. 

In  the  mean  time  the  court  sent  orders  to  the  governors 
in  all  the  provinces,  that  the  same  destruction  sbpuld  be 
made  of  the  Protestants  there  as  bad  been  at  P^tris j  but. 
many  of  them  nobly  refused  to  execute  these  orders ;  and 
the  viscount  d'Orthe  bad  the  courage  to  write  from  Bay<^ 
onne  to  Charles  IX.  that^  ^  he  fbund  many  good  soldiers. 
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in  tits  gA^sdti)  btst  not  one  executioner  t  and  begged  fiim 
to  commaiTd  their  lires  in  any  ser?ice  that  was  possible.** 
Yet  the  abettors  and  prime  actors  in  this  tragedy  at  Paris 
were  wonderfully  satisfied  with  themselves,  and  found  much 
comfort  in  having  been  able  to  do  so  much  for  the  cause  of 
God  and  his  church.     Tavanes,  nr»entioned  above,  who  ran 
about  the  streets  crying  "  Let  blood  !  let  blood  !"  being 
upon  bis  death-bed,  made  a  general  confession  of  the  sins 
of  bis  life ;  after  which  his  confessor  saying  to  him  with  an 
air  of  astonishment,   "  Why!  you  speak  not  a  word  of  St,. 
Bartholomew;''  be  replied,  "I  look  upon  that  as  a  meri- 
torious action,  which  ought  to  atone  for  all  the  sins  I  have 
ever  ccMonmitted."     This  is  related  bv  his  son,  who  has  writ- 
ten  memoirs  of  him.     The  king  himself  must  have  supposed 
real  merit  to  have  been  in  it;  for,  not  content  with  setting 
bis  seal  and  sanction  to  these  detestable  butcheries,  he  id 
credibly  affirmed  to  have  taken  the  carbine  into  his  own 
hands,  and  to  have  shot  at  the  poor  Huguenots  as  they  at-» 
tempted  to  escape.     The  court  of  Rome  did  all  they  could 
to  confirm  the  Parisians  in  this  horrid  notion :  for  though 
Pope  Pius  V.  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  afflicted  at  the 
massacre  as  to  shed  tears,  yet  Gregory  XIIL  who  succeeded 
him,  ordered  a  public  thanksgiving  lo  God  for  it  to  be  of- 
fered at  Rome,  and  sent  a  legate  to  congratulate  Charles 
IX.  and  to  exhort  hi'm  to  continue  it.     Father  Daniel  con- 
tents himself  with  saying,  that  the  king's  zeal  in  his  ter- 
rible punishment  of  the  heretics  was  commended  at  Rome  ; 
atnd  Baronius  affirms  the  action  to  have  been  absolutely 
necessary.     The  French  writers,  however,  have  spoken  of 
it  in  the  manner  it  deserves ;  have  represented  it  as  the 
most  wicked  and  inhuman  devastation  that  ever  was  com- 
mitted :  "an  execrable  action,^'  sa3's  one  of  them,  Prefixe, 
**  that  never  had,  and  I  trust  God  wjU  never  have,  its  like.*'* 
Seventy  thousand,  according  to  Sully's  Memoirs,  was  the 

ffiimberof  Protestants  massacred,  during  eight  days,  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

At  the  end  of  three  days,  however,  a  prohibition  against 
Biurdering  and  pillaging  any  more  of  the  Protestants  waa 
.published  at  Paris ;  and  then  Sully  was  suffered  to  quit  him 
oell  in  the  college  of  Burgundy.  He  immediately  saw  two 
aoldiers  of  the  guard,  agents  to  his  father,  entering  the  col- 
lege, who  gave  his  father  a  relation  of  what  had  happened 
to  him  ;  aiwl,  eight  days  after,  he  received  a  letter  from 
kim>  advising  him  to  continue  in  Paris^  «ince  the  prince  he 
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wM  riofc  at  liberty  to  lehve  it ;  and  adding,  that  He 
iboold  follow  the  princess  example  in  going  to  mass.  Though 
the  king  of  Navarre  had  saved  his  life  by  this  submtsiion^ 
yet  in  other  things  he  was  treated  very  indifferently^*  and 
suffered  a  thousand  capricious  insults.  He  was  obliged^' 
against  his  will,  to  stay  some  years  at  the  tcourt  of  France  f 
he  knew  very  well  how  to  dissemble  his  ehagrin;  and  he' 
often  diverted  it  by  gallantries,  and  the  lady  de  Sauves, 
wife  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  became  one  of  bis 
^hief  mistresses.  But  still  he  did  not  neglect  such  politic 
«al  measures  as  seemed  practicable,  and  he  had  a  hand  in 
those  that  were  formed  to  take  away  the  government  from 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  to  expel  the  Guises  from  court ; 
which  that  queen  discovering,  caused  him  and  the  duke  of 
Alen^on  to  be  arrested,  set  guards  upon  them,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  examined  upon  many  heinous  allegations.  They 
were  set  at  liberty  by  Henry  III.  for  Charles  IX.  died,  1574, 
in  the  most  exquisite  torments  and  horrors,  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's -day  having  been  always  in  his  mind. 
Sully  employed  his  leisure  in  the  most  advantageous  man- 
ner he  was  able.  He  found  it  impracticable  iti  a  court  to 
pursue  the  study  of  the  learned  languages^  or  of  any 
thing  called  learning ;  but  the  king  of  Navarre  ordered  him. 
to  be  taught  mathematics  and  history,  and  all  those  exer- 
cises  which  give  ease  and  gracefulness  to  the  pemon ;  that 
method  of  educating  youth,  with  a  particular  attention  to 
the  formation  of  the  manners,  being  peculiar  to  Henry, 
who  was  himself  educated  in  the  same  way. 

In  1576,.  the  king  of  Navarre  made  his  escapt^from  the 
court  of  France,  while  on  a  hunting-party  near  Senlis; 
from  whence,  his  guards  being  dispersed,  he  instantly 
passed  the  SeineM  Poissy^  and  went  to  Tours,  where  h^ 
no  sooner  arrived  than  he  resumed  the  exercise  of  the  Pro- 
testant  religion.  A  war  was. now  expected ;  and  Catharine 
de  Medicis  began  to  tremble  in  her  turn :  and,  indeed, 
from  that  time  to  1589,  Henry's  life  presents  us  only  with 
a  mixture  of  battles,  negociations,  and  love-intrigues,  which 
last  made  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  business.  Sully  was 
one  of  those  who  attended  him  in  his  flight,  and  who  con** 
^noed  to  attend  him  to  the  end  of  his  life,  serving  him  in 
the  different  capacities  of  soldier  and  statesman,  as  the  va- 
rious conditions  of  hisaffairs  required.  Henry's  wife,  whom 
Ci^t^barine  had  brought  to  him  in  1578,  was  a  great  impedi- 
ment to>im;  yet  by  his  management  she  was  spmetimet 
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of  use'  also.  There  were  frequent  riiptlires  betireeb  hipi 
and  the  court  of  France;  but  at  last  Henry  IIL  cciiifcde- 
rated  with  him  siacerely,  and  in  good  earnest, .  to  resist  the 
League,  which  was  more  furious  than  ever^  after  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  his  brother.  The 
reconciliation  and  confederacy  of  these  two  kings  was  con« 
eluded  in  April  1589 :  theirinterview  was  at  Toute  the  30th 
of  that  month,  attended  with  great  deoionstration  of  mutual 
satisfaction.  They  joined  their  troops  some  time  after  to 
lay  siege  to  Paris :  they  besieged  it  in  person^  and  were 
upon  the  point  of  conquering  that  great  city,  when  the  king 
of  France  was  assassinated  by  James  Clement,  a  Dominican 
friar,  the  1st  of  August^  at  the  village  of  Str  Cloud«  *^  The 
league,'*  says  Henault,  '^is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
event  in  history ;  and  Henry  lit.  may  be  reckoned  the 
weakest  prince  in  not  foreseeing,  that  he  should  render 
himself  dependant  on  that  party  by  becoming  their  chief. 
The  Protestants  had  made  war  against  him,  as  au  energy 
of  their  sect;  and  the  leaguer^  murdered  him  on  aoceunt 
of  his  uniting  with  the  king  of  Navarre^  the  chief  of  the 
Huguenots." 

Henry  HI.  upon  hi^  death-bed  declared  the  king  of  Na- 
varre his  successbr,  who  accordingly  succeeded  him,  but 
not  without  very  great  difficulties^  He  was  acknowledged 
king  by  most  of  the  lords,  whether  catholic  or  protestant, 
who  happened  then  to  be  at  court;  but  the  leaguers  re<> 
fused  absolutely  to  acknowledge  his  title  till  he  had  re- 
nounced the  protestant  religion  ;  and  the  city  of  Paris  per* 
sisted  in  its  revolt  till  the  22d  of  March,  1594.  He  em- 
braced the  catholic  religion,  as  the  only  method  of  putting 
an  end  to  thii  miseries  of  France,  by  the  advice  of  Sully, 
whom  he  had  long  taken  into  the  sinoerest  confidence; 
and  the  celebrated  Du  Perron,  afterwards  cardinal,  was 
made  the  instrumentiof  bis. conversion.  '  He  attempted  also 
to  convert  Sully,  but  in  vain  :  <^  My  parents  bred  me,"  said 
the  minister,  ^^  in  the  opinions  and  do(:trines  of  the  re^^ 
formed  religion,  and  I  have  continued  constant  in  the  pro-^ 
fession  of  it ;  neither  threatenings,  promises,  variety  of 
events,  nor  the  change  even  of  the  king  my  protector, 
joined  to  his  most  tender  solicitations,  have  ever  been  abld 
to  make  me  renounce  it." 

This  change  of  religion  in  Henry  IV.  though  it  seemed 
t0  create  a  present  satisfaction,  did  not  secure  him  from 
continual  plots  and  troubles ;  and  being  made  upon  poli- 
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tietfl  motiViSfy  it  was  natural  to  suppose  it  not  sineem* 
Thna,  Deci  96,  1 594,  a  scholar,  named  John  Chastel,  at^ 
teibpted  to  assassinate  tlie  king,  but  only  wounded  him  in 
the  mouth ;  aod  when  he  was  interrogated  concerning  the 
erime,  readily  aoswered,  *^  That  he  came  from  the  college 
ef  the  Jesuits,"  and  then  accused  those  fathers  of  having 
instigated  him  to  it^  The  king,  who  was  present  at  his 
examination^  said  with  mueh  gaiety,  that  *^  be  had  heard^ 
from  the  mouths  of  many  persons,  that  the  society  tievef 
loTod  him,  and  he  was  now  ponyinced  of  it  by  his  own.'* 
Some'  wiriters  have  related,  that  tliis  assassination  was  Bt* 
tempted  when  he  was  with  the  fair  Gabrielle,  his  raiatFess, 
at  the  hotel  d^Gstries  ;  but  Sally,  who  was  with  faim^  says 
that  it  was  at  Paris,  in  his  apartments  in  the  Louvre.  This 
Gabvielie  was  the  favourite  mistress  of  Henry  I V/  and  it  is 
said  that  the  king  intended  to  marry  her ;  but  she  died  in 
1599,  the  year  that  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Valois, 
sister  of  Charles  IX.  was  declared  null  aod  void  by  the 
pope's  commissioners,  with  consent  of  both  parties.  He 
married  Maiy  of  Medicis,  at  Lyons,  the  year  after,  and 
appointed  madame  de  Guercheville,  to  whom  he  had  made 
love  without  success,  to  be  one  of  her  ladies  of  honour ; 
saying,  that  **  since  she  was  a  lady  of  real  honour,  shf 
should  be  in  that  post  with  the  queen  his  wife.''  Henry^ 
though  he  was  a  gveat  monarchy  was  not  always  successful 
in  his  addresses  to  the  fair ;  and  a  noble  saying  is  recorded 
by  many  writers  of  Catharine,  sister  to  the  viscount  de 
Rohan,  who  replied  to  a  declaration  of  gallantry  from  this 
prince^  that  **  she  was  too  poor  to  be  his  wife^  and  of  too 
good  a  family  to  be  his  mistress." 

Sully  was  now  the  first  minister;  and  he  performed  all 
the  offices  of  a  great  and  good  minister,  while  Henry  per- 
formed the  offices  of  a  great  and  good  king.  He  attended 
to  every  part  of  the  government ;  prosecuted  eKtortioners, 
and  those  who  were  guilty  of  embezzling  the  public  money  ( 
and,  in  short,  restored  the  kingdom,  in  a  few  years,  from 
a  moat  desperate  to  a  most  flourishing  condition ;  which, 
however,  he  could  not  have  done,  if  the  king  had  not  re* 
solutely  supported  him  against  fisvourite  mistresses,  the 
cabals  of  court,  and  the  factions  of  state,  which  would 
otherwise  have  overwhelmed  him.  The  king  himself  turned 
Iris  whole  application  to  every  thing  that  might  be  useful, 
or  even  convenient,  to  his  kingdom,  without  suffenn^ 
that  happened  out  of  it  to  pass  unobserved,  as  soon 
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ss  he  had  put  ap  end  to  the  civil  wars  of  Fraxiee,  and  had 
concluded  a  peace  with  Spain  at  Vervifis,  on  tHfe  2d  of 
May,  1598.  The  state  of  the  finances  of  France  was  at  this 
time  in  a  wretched  situation,  ail  many  of  the  provinces  were 
entirely  exbansled,  and  none  of  tthem  in  a  condition  of 
bearing  any  n^w  iiiipdfition;  The  standing  revenues 
brought  into  the  king's  coffers  no  more  than  thirty  milliona^ 
though  an  hundred  and  fifty  millions  were  raised  on  the 
people:  so  great  were  the  abuses  of  that  government  ill 
iraising  money ;  and  they  were  not  less  in  the  dispensation 
of  it.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  administration  was  a 
scheme  of  fraud,  and  all  who  served  cheated  the  public^ 
from  the  highest  offices  down  to  the  lowest ;  from  the  com*' 
missioners  of  the  treasury^  down  to  the  under  farmers  and 
under  treashrers.  Sully  beheld  this  state  of  things^  whea 
he  came  to  havb  the  sole  superintiendency  of  afiairs^  with 
horix)r;  he  was  ready  to  despair :  but  zeal  for  his  master 
lind'for  his  country  animated  his  endeavours,  and  he  re« 
solved  to  make  the  reformation  of  abuses,  the  reduction  of 
(e&pences^  Bud  a  frugal  management,  the  fund  for  the  payr 
ment  of  natibnal  debts,  and  for  all  the  great  things  he 
intended  to  do,  without  overcharging  the  people.  This 
plan  fully  succeeded.  The  people  were  immediately  eased, 
trade  revived,  the  king^s  coffers  were  filled,  a  maritime 
power  was  created^  and  every  thing  necessary  was  pre- 
pared to  put  the  nation  in  a  condition  of  executing  great 
designs,  whenever  great  conjunctures  should  offer  them* 
selves.  *.*  Such,"  says  Bolinghroke,  "  v^ras  the  effect  of 
twelve  years  of  wise  and  honest  administration  :  and  this 
effect  would  have  shewed  itself  in  great  enterprises  agains^ 
the  house  of  Austria,  more. formidable  in  these  days  than 
the  house  of  Bourbon  has  been  in  ours^  if  Henry  IV.  had 
not  been  stabbed  by  one  of  those  assassins,  into  whose  hands 
the  interest  of  this  house,  and  the  frenzy  of  religion,  had 
put  the  dagger  more  than  once.*'  » 

Henry  was  murdered  the  l7th  of  May,  1610;  and,  it 
appears^  had  many  presages  of  his  cruel  destiny,  which^ 
Sully  tells  us,  '^^were  indeed  dreadful  and  surprising  to  the 
last  degree."  The  queen  was  to  be  crowned  purely  to 
gratify  her,  for  Henry  was  vehemently  against  thecorona-« 
tion ;:  and,  the  nearer  the  moment  approached,  the  tnore 
his  terrors  increased.  '^  In  this  state  of  overwhelming  hor-» 
ror,  which,"  says  Sully,  "at  first  I  thought  .an  unpar* 
donable  weakness^  he  opened  his  whole  heart  to  me :  his. 
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own  vforAs  will  be  more  affecting  than  all  I  can  say.  ^  Oh  I 
my  friend/  said  be,  ^  this  coronation  does  not  please  me : 
I  know  not  what  is  the  meaning  of  it,  but  my  heart  tells  me 
some  fatal  accident  will  happen.*  He  sajt  down,  as  be  spoke 
these  words,  upon  ^  chair  in  my  closet;  and,  resigning 
himself  some  time  to  all  the  horror  of  his  melancholy  ap- 
prehensions, he  suddenly  started  up,  and  cried  out;^  <  Par 
Dieu,  I  shall  die  in  this  city;  they  will  murder  me  here; 
I  see  plainly  they  have  made  my  death  their  only  re- 
source !'*  for  he  bad  then  great  designs  on  foot  against 
Spain  and  the  bouse  of  Austria.  He  repeated  these  fore- 
bodings several  times,  which  Sully  as  often  treated  as  chi- 
meras ^  but  they  proved  realities. 

After  the  death  of  his  master,  by  which  be  was  greatly 
afflicted,  Scully  retired  froin  court;  for,  a  new  reign  intro- 
ducing new  men  and  new  measures,  be  was  no  longer  re- 
garded. The  life  he  led  in  retreat  was  accompanied  with 
decency,  grandeur,  and  even  majesty ;  yet  it  was,  in  some 
measure,  embittered  with  domestic  troubles,  arising  from 
the  extravagance  and  ill  conduct  of  bis  eldest  son,  the  mar- 
quis of  Rosni;  He  died  Dec.  22,  1641,  aged  eighty-three, 
and  bis  duchess  caused  a  statue  to  be  erected  over  his 
burying-pl^ce,  with  this  inscription  :  ^*  Here  lies  the  body 
of  the  most  high,  most  puissant,  and  most  illustrious  lord, 
Maximilian  de  Betb^ne,  marquis  of  Rosni,  who  shared  in 
all  the  fortunes  of  king  Henry  the  Great ;  among  which 
was  that  memorable  battle,  which  gave  the  crown  to  the 
victor;  where,  by  his  valour,  he  gained  the  white  standard, 
and  took  several  prisoners  of  distinction.  He  was  by  that 
great  monarch,  in  reward  of  his  many  virtues  and  distin- 
guished merit,  honoured  with  the  dignities  of  duke,  peer, 
and  marshal  of  France,  with  the  governments  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Portog,  with  the  office  of  grand  master  of  the 
ordnance ;  in  which,  bearing  the  thunder  of  his  Jupiter, 
he  took  the  castle  of  Montmelian,  till  then  believed  im- 
pregnable, and  many  other  fortresses  of  Savoy.  He  was 
likewise  made  superintendant  of  the  finances,  which  office 
be  discharged  singly,  with  a  wise  and  prudent  ceconomy ; 
and  continued  his  faithful  services  till  that  unfortunate  day, 
when  the  Caesar  of  the  French  nation  lost  bis  life  by  the 
'  hand  of  a  parricide.  After  the  lamented  death  of  that  great 
king,  be  retired  from  public  affairs,  and  passed  the  Re- 
mainder of  hi^  life  in  ease  and  tranquillity.  He  died  at 
the  castle  of  yillebon,  Dec.  22,  1641,  aged  82.'* 
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Thoogb  be  lited  to  ^uch  tn  age»  tio  lif^  eould  be  more 
frequently  exposed  to  perils  than  that  of  Sully.  One  of 
these  was  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind,  and  deserves  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  It  was  at  the  taking  of  a  town  19 
Cambray,  in  1581,  when,  to  defend  the  women  from  the 
brutality  of  the  soldiers,  the  churches,  with  guards  about 
them,  were  given  them  for  asylums ;  nevertheless,  a  very 
beautiful  young  girl  suddenly  threw  herself  into  the  arms 
^f  Sully,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  streets,  and,  holding 
him  fast,  conjured  him  to  guard  her  from  some  soldiers^ 
who,  she  said,  bad  concealed  themselves  as  soon  as  they 
saw.  hini.  Sully  endeavoured  to  calm^ber  fears,  and  offered 
to  conduct  her  to  the  next  church ;  but  she  told  him  she 
•had  been  there,  and  had  asked  for  admittance,  which  they 
,  refused,  because  they  knew  she  had  the  plague.  Sully 
thrust  her  from  him  with  the  utmbst  indignation  as  well  a6 
horror,  and  expected  every  moment  to  be  seized  with  the 
plague,  which,  however,  did  not  happen. 

The  character  of  Sully,  as  it  was  given  by  his  master 
Henry  IV.  is  thus  preserved  in  his  memoirs.  **  Some  per?- 
sons,''  said  Henry,  '^  complain,  and  indeed  I  dp  myself 
sometimes,  of  his  temper.  They  say  be  is  harsh,  io^pa* 
tient,  and  obstinate :  he  i3  accused  of  having  too  entert- 
prising  a  mind,  of  presuming  too  much  upon  bis  own 
opinions,  exaggerating  the  worth  of  bis  own  actions,  and 
lessening  that  of  others,  as  likewise  of  eagerly  aspiring 
after  honours  and  riches.  Now,  although  I  am  well  coni- 
vinced  that  part  of  these  imputations  are  true,  and  that  I 
am  obliged  to  keep  a  high  hand  over  him,  when  he  offends 
^e  with  those  sallies  of  ill  humour ;  yet  I  cannot  cease  to 
love  him,  esteem  him,  and  employ  him  in  all  affairs  of  con* 
sequence,  because  I  am  verv  sure  that  he  loves  my  person, 
that  he  takes  an  interest  in  my  preservation,  and  that  be 
is  ardently  solicitous  for  the  honour,  the  glory,  and  gran- 
deur of  me  and  my  kingdom.  I  know  also  that  he  has  no 
malignity  in  his  heart;  that  he  is  indefatigable  in  business, 
and  fruitful  in  expedients ;  he  is  a  careful  manager  of  my 
revenue,  a  man  laborious  and  diligent,  who  endeavours  to 
be  ignorant  of  nothing,  and  to  render  himself  capable  of 
conducting  all  affairs,  whether  of  peace  or  war ;  who  writes 
and  speaks  in  a  style  that  pleases  me,  because  it  is  at  otice* 
that  of  a  soldier  and  statesman.  In  a  word,  I  confess  to 
you,  that)  notwithstanding  all  his  extravagances  aod  little 
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tiaosporU  of  passiofif  I  6nd  no  one  so  capable  a»he  is  of 
cpnsolJDj^  me  under  evei^  uneapiness/* 

The  ^^  Memoirs  of  Sully*'  have  always  been  ranked  among 
the  best,  and  certainly  are  among  the  most  interesting  and 
authentic  books  of  French  history,  replete,  with  good 
sense  and  virtuous  remark.  They  contain  a  particular  aQ- 
i^unt  of  whatever  passed  from  the  peace  in  1570,  to  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610  ;  a  period  of  time,  which  has 
sqppUed  the  most  copious  subjects  to  the  historians  of 
Jrance^  They  are  full  of  numerous  and  various  events ; 
wars,  foreign  and  domestic;  interests  of  state  and  religiop.; 
master-strokes  of  policy;  unexpected  discoveries;  strug* 
gl^s  of  ambition  ;  stratagems  of  policy  ;  embassies  and  ne« 
gociations,  These  memoirs  take  their  value,  perhaps  their 
gr^eate^t  value,  from  the  innumerable  recitals  of  a  private 
kind^  which  scarcely  belong  to  the  province  of  history  ^ 
for,  at  the  same  time  that  they  treat  of  the  reign,  they 
describe  the  whole  life  of  Henry  the  Great  They  are 
not,  however,  either  in  the  form  or  language  in  which  thiey 
were  left  by  Sully  :  the  form  has  been  digested  and  me- 
^bodi^ed^  and  the  language  has  been  corrected  and  po- 
lished. The  best  edition'  in  French  is  that  of  Paris,  in  8 
vols.  4to,  and  also  in  8  vols.  12mo.  They  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox,  and  pub- 
lished both  in  4to  and  8vo. 

SULPICIA,  an  ancient  Rpiaan  poetess,  the  wife  of  Ca^- 
}enus,  flourished  about  the  year  90,  and  was  so  admired 
as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  the  4itle  of  the  Roman  Sappho. 
We  have  nothing  left  of  her  but  a  satire,  or  rather  frag- 
ment of  a  satire,  against  Domitian,  who  published  a  decree 
for  the  banishment  of  the  philosophers  from  Rome.  This 
satire  was  published  at  Strasburgh,  with  other  poems,  by  G, 
Merula,  1 509,  4to,  and  may  be  found  in  other  collections,  but 
bas  usually  been  printed  at  the  end  of  the  ^*  Satires  of  Ju- 
venal," te  whom,  as  well  as  to  Ausonius,  it  has  been  attri- 
buted by  some  critics.  Grainger  likewise  added  it  to  his  *<Ti- 
buUus,''  with  a  translation  and  notes.  From  the  invocation 
}t  should  seem^  th^^t  she  was  the  author  of  many  other  poems, 
and  the  first  Roman  lady  who  taught  her  sex  to  vie  with  the 
Greeks  in  poetry.  Her  language  is  easy  and  elegant,  and 
she  se0iii&  to  have  bad  a  happy  talent  for  satire.  She  is 
mentioned  by  Martial  and  Sidonius  Apoilinaris,  and  is  said 
to  have  addressed  to  her  husband  Calenus,  who  was  a  Ro- 
man knight,  **  A  poem  on  conjugal  love,"  but  this  is  lost. 
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Her  satire  has  been  reprinted  by  Wernsdorf  in  tbe  third 
Tolume  of  tbe  **  Poets  Minores  Latini/'  whiere  may  be 
seen  some  useful  remarks  respecting  ber  works.  ^ 

SULPICIUS  SEVERUS    (surnamed    the    Christian 
Sallust),  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  flourished  about  the 
beginning  of  tbe  fifth  century,  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours,  whose  .life  he  has  written ;  and  friend  of  Pauli** 
ims,  bishop  of  Nola,  with  whom  he  held  a  constant  and 
intimate  correspondence,     He  was  illustrious  for  his  birtfa, 
:his. eloquence,  atid  still  more  for  his  piety  a.nd  virtue.    Af- 
ter he  had  shone  with  great  lustre  at  the  bar,  be  married 
very  advantageously  ;  but,  losing,  bis  wife  soon  after,  be 
.quitted  the  worid,  and  became  a  priest.     He  was  born  at 
' Agen,  in  tbe  province  of  Aquitain,  which  at  that^  time  pro- 
duced the  best  poets,  the  best  rhetoricians^  and  tbe  best 
.orators  of  tbe  Roman  empire,  of  those  at  least  who  wrote 
in  Latin.     He  lived  sometimes  at  Elisso,  and  sometimes 
nt  Toulouse.     Soaie  have  affirmed,  that  he  was  bishop  of 
tbe  Biturices  ;  but  they  have  erroneously  confounded  him 
with  another  Severus  Sulpicius,  who  was  bishop  of  that 
people,  and  died  at  tbe  end  of  the  sixth  century.     Sulpi* 
cLus  lived  till  about  the  year  420.     He  is  said  to  have  been 
at  one  time  seduced  by  tbe  Pelagians ;  and  that,  return- 
ing to  his  old  principles,  he  imposed  a  silence  upon  him* 
self  for  the  rest  of  bis  ct^ysy  as  the  best  atonement  be 
could  make  for  his  error ;  but  some  think  that  this  silence 
meant  only  bis  refraining  from  writing  or  controversyt  The 
principal  of  bis  works  was  his  ^^  Historia  Sacra,*'  in  two 
books ;  in  which  be  gives  a  succinct  account  of  all  the  re- 
markable things  that  passed  in  tbe  Jewish  or  Christian 
churches,    from  the  creation  of  tbe  world  to  about  the 
year  400.     He  wrote,  ajso,  the  ^^  Life  of  St.  Martin,''  as 
we  have,  said  already  ; . "  Three  Letters  upon  the  death  and 
Virtues  of  this  saint ;"  and  ^^  Three  Dialogues  ;"  tbe  first 
upon  the  miracles  of  the  Eastern  monks,  and  the  two  last 
upon  the  extraordinary  qualities  and  graces  of  St.  Martin. 
These,  with  seven  other  epistles  never  before  printed  with 
bis  works,  were  all  revised,  corrected,  and  published  with 
notes,  m  a  very  elegant  edition,  by  Le  Clerc,  at  Leipsic, 
in  1709,  8vo.    There  is  another  by  Jerom  de  Prato,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1741-^54,  2  vols.  4to,  the  text  of  which  ia. 
thought  the  most  correct. 
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Sulpiciiis  has  a  purity  in  his  style,  far  beyond  the  age  in 
«rhicb  be  lived.  He  has  joined  a  very  concise  manner  of 
expressing  h  inn  self  to  a  remarkable  perspicuity,  ani  in  this 
has  equalled  even  Sallust  himself,  whom  he  always  imitates^ 
and  sometimes  quotes.  He  is  not,  indeed,  correct  through- 
out in  his  "  History  of  the  Church  ;"  and  is  very  credulous 
upon  the  point  of  miracles.  He  admits  also  several  opi- 
nions, which  have  no  foundation  in  Scripture ;  and  he  is 
in  some  instances  defective,  taking  no  notice,  for  exiimple, 
of  the  reign  of  Julian,  &c.  .  His  "  Dialogues"  contain 
many  interesting  particulars,  respecting  the  manners  and 
singularities  of  the  Eastern  monks;  the  disturbances  which 
the  books  of  Origen  bad  occasioned  in  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine,  and  other  matters  of  some  curiosity. " 

SULZER  (John  George),  a  very  eminent  German,  or 
lather  Swiss,  philosopher,  was  born  at  Winterthour,  in  the 
canton  of  Zurich,  October  16,  1720,  and  is  said  16  have 
i>een  the  youngest  of  twenty-five  children.  Both  his  pa- 
rents died  on  the  same  day  in  1734,  and  left  him  barely 
enough  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  education.  His  ta- 
lents did  not  develope  themselves  early  ;  and,  at  sixteen, 
iie  had  not  even  acquired  a  taste  for  study.  Wolfe's  Me- 
taphysics was  the  first  book  that  awakened  in  him  a  love  of 
philosophy;  and  the  counsels  and  example  of  the  cele- 
brated Gesner  soon  after  incited  him  to  apply  himself  ea- 
gerly to  mathematics  and  general  science,  and  to  re- 
isume  the  study  of  Grecian  and  Oriental  literature.  In 
1739,  i)e  became  an  ecclesiastic;  and  a  favourable  situa- 
tion fof  examining  the  beauties  of  nature,  made  him  an 
enthusiast  in  that  branch  of  knowledge.  He  published, 
therefore,  at  twenty-one,  "  Moral  contemplations  of  the 
works  of  Nature;"  and,  in  the  same  year,  1741,  "  A  De- 
scription of  the  most  remarkable  Antiquities  in  the  Lord- 
«hip  of  Knonau,"  written  in  German..  The  year  after,  he 
published  an  account  of  a  journey  which  be  took  in  the 
Alps ;  in  which  he  displayed,  not  only  bis  sensibility  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  but  his  profound  sense  of  the  in* 
4nite  power  and  goodness  of  its  author.  Becoming  a  tutor 
at  Magdeburg,  he  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  Mauper- 
tuis,  Euler,  and  Sack  ;  in  consequence  of  which  his  merits 
became  more  known,  and  he  obtained,  in  1747,  the  ap« 
pointDient  of  mathematical  professor  in  the  roj^al  college 
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at  Berlin;  and  became  a  member  of  tbe Rojuil Acadtmy 
there  in  17  0. 

The  work»  of  Sulzer  are  numerous  ^  but  the  most  ini* 
portant  is,  his  *♦  Universal  Theory  of  tbp  fine  Arts,"  (All? 
gemeioe  Theorie  der  schbnen  Ji^tinste,  &c.)  which  is  a 
ilictionary  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  containing  all  the  tera^ 
of  the  various  arts  digested  into  one  alphabet,  |n  this  b/a 
appears  at  once  a  profound  thinker,  and  a  man  of  singular 
worth.  The  first  volume  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1771  ;  the 
second  in  1774,  He  wrote  also,  ^^  Remarks  on  the  PhilQr 
^ophicai  Essays  of  Hume;"  a  work  in  which  he  both  ac- 
Jcnowledges  the  acuteness,  and  detects  thp  sophistry  of  oiu 
celebrated  sceptic.  The  king  of  Prussia  distinguished  him 
by  many  marks  of  bounty  and  favour,  but  it  so  happe]ne4 
that  he  never  saw  him  till  near  the  end  of  1777,  although 
be  had  been  member  of  the  academy  from  the  year  nip. 
Sulzer  lived  only  to  the  age  of  sixty ;  and  died  February  251^ 
1779.  His  character  is  of  the  purest  kind  ;  amiable,  vir^ 
tuous,  sociable,  and  beneficent.  His  philosophy  was  that 
of  a  true  Christian,  and  the  support  he  derived  from  it 
was  proportionably  uniform  and  steady.  His  dying  mq^ 
ments  were  calm,  humble,  and  sublime ;  and  his  coun,T 
tenance,  when  he  expired,  wore  the  composure  of  sleep. 
He  had  no  enemy,  and  his  friends  were  numerous  and  af- 
fectionate. " 

SUMOROKOF  (Alexander),  denominated  the  founder 
of  the  Russian  theatre,  was  the  son  of  Peter  Sumorokof,  a 
Russian  nobleman,  and  was  born  at  Moscow  November  14, 
1727.  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  in  bi^ 
father's  house,  where,  besides  a  grammatical  knowledge  of 
his  native  tongue,  he  was  well  grounded  iq  the  Latin  lanr 
guage.  Being  removed  to  the  seminary  of  the  cadets  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  unwearied 
application,  and  gave  early  proofs  of  his  genius  for  poetry. 
£ven  on  holidays  he  would  retire  from  his  companions,  who 
'  were  engaged  in  play,  and  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
perusal  of  the  Latin  and  French  writers :  nor  was  it  long 
.before  he  himself  attempted  to  compose.  The  first  effort^ 
of  his  genius  were  love-songs,  whose  tenderness  and  beau* 
ties,  till  then  unexpressed  in  the  Russian  tongue,  were 
greatly  admired,  and  considered  as  certain  prognostics,  of 
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-bift  future  fame.  Upon  quitting  the  seminary,  be  was  apr 
pointed  adjutant,  first  to  count  Golovkin,  and  afterwards  !• 
count  Rosotnouski ;  and  being  soon  noticed  and  patronized 
by  count  Ivan  Sbuvalof,  he  was  introduced  by  that  Mscenap  ' 
to  the  empress  Elizabeth,  who  took  him  under  her  protec-' 
tion.  About  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  an  entfausif 
astic  fondness  he  bad  contracted  for  the  works  of  Racine^ 
turned  his  genius  to  the  drama;  and  he  wrote  the  tragedy 
of  *^  Koref,^'  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Russian 
theatre.  This  piece  was  first  acted  by  some  of  his  formeir 
schoolmates,  the  cadets,  who  had  previously  exercised  their 
talents  in  declamations,  and  in  acting  a  French  play.  Tba 
empress  Elizabeth,  informed  of  this  ph&enomenon  in  the 
theatrical  world,  ordered  the  tragedy  to  be  exhibited  in  bar 
presence,  upon  a  small  theatre  of  the  court,  where  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  French  plays  had  been  performed.  The 
applause  and  distinction  which  the  author  received  on  thii$ 
occasion,  encouraged  him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  geniun, 
and  he  produced  other  tragedies,  several  comedies,  and  two 
operas.  With  respect  to  his  tragedies,  Racine  "was  hit 
model;  and  the  Russian  biographer  of  Sumorokof,  who 
seems  a  competent  judge  of  his  merit,  allows,  that  though 
in  some  instances  he  has  attained  all  the  excellence  of  the 
French  poet,  yet  he  has  failed  in  many  others;  but  it 
would  be  uncandid  to  insist  upon  such  defects  in  a  writer 
who  first  introduced  the  drama  among  his  countrymen. 
The  French  overlook  in  their  Corneille  still  greater  fault*. 
*^  His  comedies,''  continues  the  same  author,  ^^  contain 
much  humour ;  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  our  dramatic 
writers  will  adopt  him  for  their  model :  for  he  frequently 
excites  the  laughter  of  the  spectator  at  the  expence  of  his 
cooler  judgment.  Nevertheless,  they  present  sufficient 
passages  to  prove,  that  he  would  have  attained  a  greater  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  this  line,  if  he  had  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  paint  our  manners,  and  to  follow  the  taste  of  the  best 
foreign  writers." 

Besides  dramatic  writings,  Sumorokof  attempted  every 
apecies  of  poetry,  excepting  the  epic. ;  He  wrote  love* 
tongs,  idyllia,  fableS)  satires,  anacreontics,  elegies,  versioiit 
of  the  Psalms,  and  I^indaric  odes.  Superior  to  Lomonozof 
in  the  ^compositions  of  the  drama,  be  yet  was  infetior  to 
him  in  l^iodaric  writings.  Though  his  odes,  adds  his  bioH 
grapher,  are  distinguished  by  their  easy  flow  of  versifica- 
tkm^  by  their  harmony,  toftness,  and  grace^  yet  they  aie 
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far  from  reaching  that  elevation  and  fire  which  characterize 
those  of  Lomonozof.  These  two  great  poets  had  each 
their  peculiar  talents*:  the  pne  displayed  in  his  style  all  the 
majesty,  strength,  and  sublimity  of  the  Russian  tongue; 
Bnd  the  other  all  its  harmony,  softness,  and  elegance.  The 
'Cl^gies  of  Sumo^rokof  are  full  of  tenderness  :  his  idyls  give 
a  trCie  picture  of  the  pastoral  life  in  ail  the  pleasing  simpli- 
city oT  unimproved  nature,  without  descending  to  vulgarity; 
and  may  serve  as  models  in  this  species  of  composition,  in 
all  things  excepting  in  strict  morality.  His  satires  are 'the 
best  in  th<^  Russian  language,  but  are  extremely  unequal,  and 
'deserve  to  have  been  wrought  with  more  plan  and  regu- 
larity. In  writing  his  fables,  his  pen  seems  to  have  been 
guided  by  the  Muses  and  Graces ;  and  his  biographer  seems 
•inclined,  if  not  to  prefer  them,  at  least  to  compare  them 
with  those  of  Fontaine.  Sumorokof  was  also  author  of  a 
few  short  and  detached  historical  pieces.  1.  **  A  Chroni- 
cle of  Moscow,"  in  which  he  relates  the  origin  of  that  city; 
'and  abridges  the  reigns  of  its  monarchs  from  Ivan  Danilo- 
'vitch  to  Feodor  Alexievitch.  2.  **  A  History  of  the  first 
insurrection  of  the  Strelitz  in  1682,  by  which  Ivan  was  ap- 
pointed joint-sovereign  with  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  prin-r 
cess  Sophia  regent."  3.  "An  account  of  Stenko  Razin's 
rebellion."  His  style  in  these  pieces  is  said  to  be  clear 
and  perspicuous,  but  somewhat  too  flowery  and  poetical 
for  prose.  Sumorokof  obtained  by  his  merit  the  favour 
and  protection  of  his  sovereign.  Elizabeth  gave  him  the 
rank  of  brigadier ;  appointed  him  director  of  the  Russian 
theatre,  and  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  400/.  per  annum. 
Catherine  II.  created  him  counsellor  of  state;  conferred 
upon  him  the  order  of  St.  Anne;  and  honoured  him  with 
many  instances  of  munificence  and  distinction  until  his 
death,  which  carried  him  off  at  Moscow,  October  1,  1777, 
in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 

With  respect  to  his  disposition,  says  his  biographer,  it  was 
amiable;  but  his  extreme  sensibility,  an  excellent  qualityin 
a  poet  when  tempered  with  philosophy,  occasioned  that 
iTsingularity  and  vehemence  of  character,  which  gave  so 
-much  trouble  and  uneasiness  to  all  his  acquaintance,  but 
pdrticulariy  to  himself.  He  was  polite  and  condescending 
towards  those  who  treated  him  with  respect,  but  haughty 
to  those  who  behaved  to  him  with  pride.  He  knew  no  de- 
ceit ;  he  was  a  true  friend,  and  an  open  enemy ;  and  could 
neither  forget  an  obligation  nor  an  injury.     Passionate^ 
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^d  freqiientljr  ineonstdeFate  in  hts  pnnuiUy  he  could  nott 
bear  the  least  opposition ;  and  oftentimes  looked  upon  the 
most  trifling  circugistance  as  the  greatest  evil.  His  ex-* 
traordinary  fam.e,  the  many  favours  which  the  empress 
conferred  upon  him,  with  the  indulgence  and  veneration  of 
his  friends,  might  have  made  him  extremely  fortunate,  if 
be  bad  Understood  the  aft  of  being  jso.  He  had  conceived 
a  great,  perhaps  too  great,  idea  of  the  character  and 
merits  of  a  true  poet ;  and  could  not  endure'  to  see  with 
patience  this  noble  and  much-esteemed  art,  which  bad 
been  consecrated  by  Homer,  Virgil,  and  other  great  men,' 
profaned  by  persons  without  judgment  or  abilities.  These 
pretenders,  he  would  say,  shock  the  public  with  their  non^ 
sense  in  rhyme ;  and  clothe  their  monstrous  conceptions  in 
the  dress  of  the  Mutfes.  The  public  recoil  from  them  with 
disgust  and  aversion  ;  and,  deceived  by  their  appearance, 
treat  with  irreverence  those  children  of  heaven  the  true 
Muses.  The  examples  of  Lomonozof  and  Sumorokof  have 
tended  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  poetry,  and  a  taste  for  polite 
learning,  among  the  Russians )  and  they  are  succeeded  by 
a  numerous  band  of  poets.  ^ 

SURENHUSIUS  (William),  a  celebrated  Hebrew  and 
Greek  professor  in  the  university  of  Amsterdam,  is  most 
known  for  his  edition  of  the  Mischna  of  the  Jews,  with* 
notes,  and  a  Latin  version,  which  he  began  to  publish  in 
1698,  and  completed  in  1703,  in  3  vols,  folio.  It  contain^ 
also  the  commentaries  of  the  Rabbins,  Maimonides,  and 
Bartenora.  The  period  at  which  he  flouritihed  is  ascer- 
tained, by  this  publication  ;  but,  in  the  books  which  we  have 
been  able  to  consult,  we  do  not  find  any.  account  of  the 
time  when  he  was  born  or  died.  The  latter  event  must 
have,  however,  been  posterior  to  17(3,  when  he  published 
a  learned  work  in  Latin,  '^  in  which  the  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  quoted  in  the  New,  are  vindicated  and  re->' 
conciled,  according  to  the  forms  of  quotation,  and  the  se- 
veral ways  of  interpretin*^  the  scripture,  used  by  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  Theologers,"  Amst.  4to.' 

SURITA,  or  ZUUITA  (J£R0M£),  a  Spanish  historian^ 
was  bom  at  Saragossa,  Dec.  4,.  i5i2,  of  an  ancient  family. 
He  made  great  progress  in  Greek  and  Latin,  under  a  very? 
able  master,  at  Alcala  de  Henares ;  but  his  particular  pre- 
dilection ^was  for  the  study  of  history.     He  afterwards 
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became  secretary  to  the  inquisition,  biit  employed  his  ttiM 
cfaiefly  in  writing  numerous  works  which  procured  him  ft 
very  high  reputation,  notortly  with  his  countrymen,  but  in 
she  opiDioti  of  the  learned  of  other  nations.  He  died  Oct. 
3t,  U80,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  bf  his  age.  His  prin-' 
oipal  historical  work  is  his  ^*  Anales  de  la  corona  del  Reyno 
de  Aragon,*'  7  vols.  fol.  first  printed  at  Saragossa  in  \B62^ 
but  the  third  edition  of  1610  is  accounted  the  most  com*^ 
plete.  He  published  also  in  Latin  **  Ihdices  rerum  ab 
Aragoniee  regibus  gestarum;  Ubri  tres,'*  Sarag.  157S,  with 
the  addition  of  <^  Gaufredi  Monachi  de  acquisitione  regnt 
Stcilise,  Calabriae^  &c.  per  Robertum  Gaiscardum  et  fratres 
Nortmannos  prirtcipes,"  and  Celesinus  "  De  Roherti  Si-- 
oiii»  regis  rebus  gestis,  libri  quatuor/'  both  before  un« 
published.  He  was  the  editor  also  of  Antoninus's  Itinerary, 
and  his  notes  were  adopted  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gale  in  his 
edition.  He  left  many  other  learned  works  in  MS.  parti-^ 
cuiarly  commentaries  on  Julius  Ccesar,  and  on  Claudian.' 
'  SURIUS  (Laijrentius),  a  voluminous  compiler,  was 
born  at  Lubeck  in  1322^  and  entered  the  Carthusian  order 
in  that  city,  where  he  became  celebrated  for  his  virtues 
and  learning.  He  died  May  25,  1578,  at  Cologn,  aged 
fifty-six.  .  The  principal  among  his  numerous  works  are, 
VA  Collection  of  Councils,"  1567,  4  vols,  fol.;  <•  The 
Lives  of  the  Saints,'*  Cologn,  1618,  7  vols,  fol.;  and  <<A 
History  of  bis-  Own  Times  from  1500  to  1566,**  1569,  8vo  ; 
translated  into  French,  1575,  8vo.  Surius  did  not  want 
learning,  but  those  of  his  own  communion  are  willing  to 
allow  that  he  gave  credit  blindly  to  fables,  and  was  defi- 
cient in  critical  knowledge.* 

V  8UTCLIFFE,  or  SOUTCLIFFE  (Matthew),  an  En- 
glish  divine  of  considerable  abilities  in  controversy,  was 
educated  at  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  but  of  his  early 
history  we  have  no  account.  In  1586,  he  was  installed 
archdelkcon  of  Taunton,  and  on  Oct.  22,  1588,  confirmed 
dean  oi  Ejceter.  He  had  been  admitted  a  civilian  in  1 582. 
He  died  in  1621^,  leaving  a  daughter  his  heiress,  who, 
Friflce  thinks,  was  married  to  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Halse 
kmWy  in  Devonshire ;  and  as  the  estates  Dn  Sutctiffe  left 
to  Chelsea^^coUege  were  in  that  country,  it  prdbablj  was 
his  birth-place.     He  was  esteemed  a  very  learned  writer 
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fti  defetice  of  the  protestaot  establishmeiit }  btttiLlthoiigh 
long  in  favout  with  James  I.  upon  that  account^  we  find 
that  this  prince,  in  1621,  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  cus* 
tody  for  the  freedom  of  his  remarks  upon  public  afFairs« 
On  the  other  band  Strype,  in  his  life  of  Whitgift,  has 
published  a  ioug  letter  from  that  eminent  prelate  to  Beta, 
defending  Sutcliffe  against  some  disrespectful  eiipressiooa 
used  by  the  reformer.  Among  his  works^  may  be  noticed^ 
1.  '<  A  treatise  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,"  Lond.  1591, 
4to.  2.  ^^  DePresbyterio,  .ejusque  norainEcclesiaCbris'^ 
tiani  Politeia,"  the  same  year,  4to.  3.  <'  De  Turco^Pa-* 
pismo,''.or,  on  the  resemblance  between  Mahometanism 
and  Popery,  London,  1599,  4to.  4.  '^  De  Purgatorio,  ad-* 
Tersus  BellarmiDiitn,'*  the  same  year,  4to.  5.  **  De  vera 
Christi  Ecclesia,"  1600,  4to«  6.  **  De  Missa,  adversus  BeU 
brminum,"  1603f,  4to.  7.  "  The  Laws  of  Armes,*'  1593, 
4ui.  8.  *^  Examination  of  Cartwright's  Apology,'*  1596^ 
4to ;  and  many  other  works,  enumerated  in  the  Bodleiatt 
catalogue,  of  the  controversial  kind^  against  Beliarmtn, 
Parisons,  Garnet,  and  other  popish  propagandists. 

But  what  has  rendered  Dr.  8utclifFe  most  celebrated  watf 
his  project  for  establishing  a  college  of  pplemical  dirinesy 
to  be  employed  in  opposing  the  doctrines  of  papists  and 
'^  Pelagianising  Arminians,  and  others,  that  draw  toward! 
popery  and  Babylonian  slavery,  &c."  And  as  this  college 
has  been  incidentally  mentioned  in  various  parts  of  these 
volumes,  we  shall  now  give  part  of  <  the  succinct  and  per-* 
spicuous  account  furnished  by  Mr.  Lysons. 

At  first  the  undertaking  seemed  attended  with  good 
omens :  prince  Henry  was  a  zealous  friend  to  it :  the  kin^ 
consented  to  be  deemed  the  founder,  called  the  college 
after  bis  own  name,  **  King  James's  college  at  Chelsea,*^ 
endowed  it  with  the  reversion  of  certain  lands  at  Chelsea^ 
which  were  fixed  upon  for  its  site^  laid  the  first  stone  off 
the  building,,  gave  timber  out  of  Windsor  forest^  issued  his 
royal  letters  to  encourage  his  subjects  thiroughout  the  king«* 
dom  to  contribute  towards  the  completion  of  the  structure ; 
and  as  a  perman^^t  endowment,  procured  an  act  of  parlia^ 
ment  to  enable  the  oollege  to  raise  an  annual  rent,  by  slip*' 
plying  the  City  df  London  with  water  from  the  river  Lei^ 
It  appears  by  the  eharter  of  incorporation,  dated  May  €, 
1610,  that  the  college  consisted  of  a  provost  and  twenty 
fellows,  eighteen  of  wht^m  were  required  to  be  in  holy 
eiders;  the  ether  two,  who  mig^ht  be  eithelr  layoYeu  or 
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divinds^  were  to  be  employ ^id  in  writing  the  annals  of  tbeif 
times.  Sutcliffe  himself  was  the  first  provqst;  Camden 
and  Haywood  the  first  historians;  and  among  the  fellowsr 
we  find-  the  well*known  names  of  Overall,  Morton^  Fields 
Abbot/  Howson,  Spencer,  Boys,  &c.  When  a  vacancy 
happened  in  any  department,  the  successor  was  to  be  no- 
minated and  recommended  by  the  vice-chancellor  atid  beadd 
of  colleges  in  the  two  universities,  and  approved  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  chancellor  of  each  univec<« 
sity,  and  the  bishop  of  London.  The  charter  granted  tbe 
college  the  power  of  using  a  common  seal  i  various  privi-^ 
leges  and  immunities,  and  licence  to  possess  lands  in  mort- 
main to  the  value  of  3000/.  per  anfi. 

With  these  good  omens  Dr.  SutclifFe  began  to  erect  the 
college  at  his  own  expencey  and  built  onef  side  of  the  first 
quadiailgle:  *^  which  long  rangd  alone  (says  Fuller)  made 
not  of  free-stone,  though  of  free-timber,-  cost^.  O  the  dear-^ 
ness  of  college  and  church  work !  full  three  thousand 
pounds.^'  Such  was  the  progress  of  the  work  at  Sutcliffe's' 
death,  who,  by  his  will,  dated  Nov.  I,  1628,  bequeathed 
to  the  college  the  greater  part  of  bis  estates,  consisting  of 
^ands  in  Devonshire,  the  benefit  of  an  extent  on  sir  Lewis 
Stukeley's  estates  valued  at  more  than  3000/.,  a  share  in  the 
great  Neptune  (a  ship  at  Whitby  in  Yorkshire),  at  enement 
at  Sioke  Rivers,  and  other  premises ;  all  his  books  and 
goods  in  the  college,  and  a  part  of  bis  library  at  Exeter ; 
but  all  these  bequests  were  subject  to  this  proviso,  ^*  if  the 
work  of  the  college  should  not  be  hindered.^' 

The  tdtal  failure  of  pecuniary  resources  soon  proved  a 
very  effectual  hindrance  to  any  farther  progress  in  this  un« 
dertaking.     The  national  attention  had  been  so  much  en* 
gaged  by  the  extensive  repairs  of  St.  PauPs  cathedral,  that 
the  college  saw  little  hopes  of  success  from  the  circulatioa 
of  the  king^s  letters  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  public 
contribution ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  no  collectiout 
bad  been  made  under  their  sanction.     The  success  of  sir 
Hugh  Middleton'sproject  for  supplying  London  with  water, 
which  took  place  the  very  year  after  the  act  of  parliament, 
in  favour  of  the  college,  and  the  total  inability  of  its  mem-* 
bers  to  ayail  themselves  of  the  privileges  they  enjoyed,  for. 
want  of  money  to  carry  on  such  an  undertaking,  destroyed 
all  hopes  of  advantage  from  that  source.     OS.  all  Dr.Sut-^ 
differs  benefactions,    the  college  never  possessed  more* 
than  a  house  and  premises,  worth  about  3 4/«  per  annum,  ^ 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  expended  in  repairs. 
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Afttt  SoitcliSe*ft  deab,  Dr.  Featly  (see  Featly),  who 
was  recommenUed  by  the  dean  as  his  successor,  becanae 
provost;  but  40  little  was  the  original  intention  of  the  ia« 
stitution  regarded,  even  at  this  earl}'  period,  tbat  one 
Kici)ard  Dean,  a  young  merchant,  was  made  one  of  the 
fellows.  Such  WHS  ihe  state  of  the  foundation,  when  the 
court  of  chancery,  in  1631,  decreed  that  Dr.  SutclifFe's 
estates  should  revert  to  the  right  heirs,  upon  iheir  paying 
to  (he  college  the  sum  of  340/.  Under  these  difficuliies, 
which  were  afterwards  increased  by  a. dispute  with  lord 
Mooson  about  the  lease  of  the  land  on  which  the  college 
stood,  no  farther  progress,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  ever 
made  in  the  building.  That  part  which  was  already  com- 
pleted, consisted  of  a  library,  and  a  i^ew  rooms,  occupied 
by  the  provost  and  two  fellows.  For  the  subsequent  re- 
verses which  this  project  met  with,  as  they  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  we  refer  tQ  our 
antborities.  On  the  site  is  now  the  Royal  Hospital  for 
soldiers.^ 

SUTTON  (Richard),  the  co-founde.r  of  Brasen-nose 
college,  Oxford,  descended  from  the.  ancient  family  of  the 
Suttons  of  Sutlon  near  Macclesfield  in  the  county  palatine 
of  Chester,,  was  the  younger  son  of  sir  William  Sutton, 
knight.  Of  the  time  or  place  of  his  birth,  we  have  no  cer- 
tain account,  nor  whether  be  was  ed,ucated  in  the  univer- 
sity to  which  he  became  so  bountiful  a  benefactor.  He 
practised  as  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  probably 
with  success.  In  1490  he  purchased  some  estates  in  Lei* 
cestershire,  and  afterwards  increased  his  landed  property  in 
different  counties.  In  1498,  if  not  earlier,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Henry  Vllth's  privy  council,  and  attended  the  court 
for  many  years  after.  In  1505,  he  was  one  of  the  gover- 
nors of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  in  other  years  chosen  to 
this  annual  office. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  he  became  steward  of  the 
monastery  of  Sion  near  Brentford  in  Midcllesex,  but  be 
occurs  in  this  office  in  1513,  and  had  chambers  in  the  mo- 
nastery, where  be  frequently  resided.  Besides  bestowing 
estates  and  money  on  this  religious  house,  he  bore  the  ex- 
pense of  publishing  a  splendid,  and  now  very  rare  book,  iu 
honour  of  the  house,-  called  <^  The  Orcharde  of  Syon.*' 

»  Cootc'i  Catalogue  of  CiTUiant.— Fuller's*  Ch.  Hiitory.*-LyMDff's  EoriroDt. 
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In  15 12,  he  was  employed  in  purchasing  the  ikialmH*  of 
PinchepoUes  in  Farriugdpn,  Berkshire,  with  lands  in  West- 
brook  and  Farnham  in  that  county,  which  were  given  by 
Mrs.  Morley,  and  constituted  the  hrst  permanent  benefac- 
tion bestowed  on  Brasen-nose  college.  Heuppears  to  have 
received  the  honotir  of  knighthood  in  1522,  about  two  years 
before  his  death,  but  the  exact  time  of  the  latter  event  is 
not  known.  As  an  annual  commemoration  of  him  is  ob- 
served by  the  society  on  the  Sunday  after  Michaelmas,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  he  died  about  that  time.  His  will^ 
drawn  up  March  16,  1523-4,  was  proved  November  7^ 
1524 ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried,  either  lit 
Macclesfield,  or  in  the  monastery  of  Sion.  His  bequests 
are  almost  all  of  the  religious  or  charitable  kind.  To  theie 
scanty  memoirs  we  may  add,  in  the  grateful  language  of 
his  biographer,  that^  ^^  Unmarried  himself,  and  not  anxious 
to  aggrandize  his  family,  which  had  long  ranked  among 
the  best  in  a  county  justly  proud  of  its- ancient  gentry,  sir 
Richard  Sutton  bestowed  handsome  benefactions  and  kiild 
remembrances  among  his  kinsmen ;  but  he  wedded  the 
publiC)  and  made  posterity  bis  heir.  An  active  coadjut6r 
'  from  the  first  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  laying  the  foun-> 
dation  of  Brasen-nose  college,  he  completed  the  building, 
revised  the  laws,  and  doubled  the  revenues  of  the  growing 
seminary,  leaving  it  a  perpetual  monument  of  the  conso- 
lidated wisdom  and  joint  munificence  of  Smyth  and  of 
Sutton." 

The  estates  given  by  sir  Richard  Sutton  were,  the  manor 
of  Burgh  or  Borowe  or  Erdeborowe,  in  the  parish  of  S6- 
merby  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  and  other  estates  in  the 
same  parish  and  neighbourhood ;  an  estate  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary,  Strand,  London,  which  in  1673  was  sold  to  the 
'  commissioners  for  enlarging  the  streets  after  the  great  fire, 
for  the  sum  of  1700/.  and  with  this  an^estate  was  purchased 
at  Burwardescot  or  Burscot  in  Oxfordshire,  which  has  re« 
cently  been  exchanged  for  other  lands  at  Stanford  in  the 
val«  of  White  Horse.  He  gave  also  ^e  manor  of  Cropredy 
in  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  certain  lands  there,  and  an 
estate  in  North  Ockington  or  Wokyndon,  in  the  county  of 
Essex.  All  these  sir  Richard  granted  to  the  college  by 
lease,  July  IS,  1519,  and  on  Nov.  29th  following,  by  a 
conveyance  under  bis  own  hand  and  seal^  he  released  tbeni 
to  the  society  for  ever.*  - 

1  CbiHtoB^«  14v«i  of  the  Fduttders.— Cbalngier&'s  fttst.  of  Oxford. 
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.  SUTTON  (Thomas),  founder  of  the  Charter-house 
school  and  hospital,  was  descended  of  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Suttons  of  Lincolnshire,  and  was  born  at  Knaitb,  in 

.that  county,  in  1532.  He  received  the  Brst  part  of  his 
education  at  Eton  school,  whence  it  is  supposed  he  was 

.sent  to  Cambridge,  and  matriculated  of  St.  J.ohn*s  college, 

.Nov.  27,  1551,  but  this  seems  very  doubtful,  at  least  there 

.is  no  direct  proof,  and  bis  being  afterwards  a  benefactor  to 
Magdalen  and  Jesus  colleges  would  incline  us  to  give  them 
the  preference,  but  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  registers 
of  either.  He  is  said  to  have  removed  afterwards  to  Lin- 
coln's-inn,  for  the  study  of  the  law  ;  but  this  not  suiting 
bis  disposition,  or  what  we  think  e:^tremely  probable,  bis 

.father,  and  perhaps  himself,  inclining  to  the*  reformation, 
he  evaded  the  miseries  of  queen-  Mary^s  reign,  by  employ- 
ing almost  the  whole  of  that  disastrous  period  in  travelling 
on  the  continent. 

His  father  Richard  Sutton,  steward  of  the  courts  in  Lin- 
coln, died  in  that  city  in  1558,  and  his  son,  on  his  return 
home  in  1562,  found  himself  in  possession  of  considerable 
property.  He  was  now  about  thirty  ye«^rs  of  age,  and  rec- 
koned an  accomplished  gentleman.     He  was  first  retained 

,  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  favours  he  acknowledges  in 

.  his  will  by  a  legacy  of  400/. ;  and  afterward!^  became  se- 
cretary to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  occasionally  also  to  his 

.brother  the  earl  of  Leicester.  In  1569,  the  earl  of  War- 
wick being  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  appointed  Mr. 
Sutton  master  of  the  ordnance  at  Berwick,  a  post  of  great 
trust  at  that  time,  Berwick  being  a  frontier  garrison  to  Scot- 
land.    In  this  situation  he  distinguished  himself  much  on 

.  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  the  north  by  the  earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland ;  and  by  the  re- 
commendation of  his  two  patrons,  he  obtained  a  patent  the 
same  year  for  the  office  of  master- general  of  the  ordnance 
in  the  north,  for  life ;  and  in  1573,  be  commanded  one  of 

.  the  five  batteries,  which  obliged  the  strong  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh to  surrender  to  the  English.  It  is  probable,  that, 
as  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  he  attended  the  earl  of 
Sussex,  president  of  (he  North,  into  Scotland,  with  an 
army  in  1570,  though  he  is  not  expressly  named  in  Cam- 
den's aunals  for  that  year.     But  in  1573,  he  is  named  as 

.one  of  the  chief  of  those  1500  men  who  marched  into 
Scotland  to  the  assistance  of  the  regent,  the  earl  of  JMor- 
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ton,  by  order  of  queeil  Elizabetb,  and  laid  siege  to  Edinw 
burgh  c&stle. 

Wbilfi  thus  employed  in  military  aflfairs,  it  appears  that 
he  made  a  very  considerable  accession  of  fortune,  by  pur- 
abasing  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  the  manors  of  Gateshead 
and  Wickham^^with  their  valuable  coal-mines,  and  in  1570 
obtained  a  lease  from  the  crown  for  th^  term  of  seventy- 
nine  years  :  and  this  speculation  was  so  successful^  that  in 
ten  years  afterwards  he  was  reputed  to  be  worth  50,000/^ 
a  very  great  sum  in  those  days.  He  was  not  less  successfuL 
in  1582,  when  some  time  after  his  return  to  Loncbn,  be 
mafried  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Gardiner,  esq.  of 
Grove-place  in  the  parish  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  widow  of  John  Dudley  of  Stoke  Newington 
in  Middlesex,  esq.  a  near  relation  of  the  ear)  of  Warwick. 
By  this  lady  he  had  a  considerable  estate,  and  a  moiety  of 
the  manor  of  Stoke  Newington,  where  he  resided  as  his 
coimtry  house.  In  the  city  about  the  same  time  he  pur- 
chased a  large  house  near  Broken  Wharf,  Thames-street, 
where  be  began  the  business  of  merchant,  and  with  such 
skill  and  success,  that  he  was  soon  considered  as  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  and  had  vast  concerns  abroad. 
These  last  he  contrived  to  be  of  importi^nce  even  to'  bis 
country,  for  when  the  design  of  the  Spanish  armada  was 
first  discovered  by  sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Mr.  Sutton  b^d 

-  a  chief  hand  in  so  draining  the  bank  of  Genoa,  as  to  im- 
pede the  Spanish  monarch's  supplies,  until  England  had 
time  to  prepare  hef  defence.  Mr.  Suttot^was  likewise  one 
•f  the  chief  victuallers  of  the  navy,  and  is  thought  to  have 
been  master  of  the  bark  called  Sutton  of  70  tons  and  30 
men,  one  of  the  volunteers  which  attended  the  Englbh 
fleet  acfainst  the  Armada  in  1588.     He  is  likewise  said  to 

'  have  been  a  commiftsioner  for  prizes  under  lord  Charles 
Hovfard,  high  admiral  of  England,  and  going  to  sea  with 
letters  of  marque,  he  took  a  Spanish  ship,  worth  20,000/. 

In  1590,  having  married  his  wife's  daughter  by  Mr.  Dud- 
ley, to  Francis  Popbam,  esq.  son  and  heir  to  the  lord  chief 
justice  of  that  name,  and  being  now  without  any  children^ 
or  prospect  of  any  by  Mrs.  Sutton,  he  gradually  quitted  bu- 

-  siness  atid  London,  and  resided  at  one  or  other  of  his  coun- 
'  try  seat^,  for  he  had  now  purchased  several  estates.  He 
'  also  in  1594  surrendered  his  patent  of  master  of  the  ord* 
*  nance  in  the  north,  and  about  tbe  same  time  conveyed  in 

trust  all  bis  estates  in  £ssex  to  found  an  hospital  at  Hoi- 
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liiigbiory  Boocbers  in  that  county^  but  with  a  power  of  re* 
vocation  during  life,  which  actually  took  placei  when  he 
meditated  his  greater  foundation  of  the  Charter-house.  In 
1602  his  wife  died  at  Balsham  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  be  , 
had  for  some  time  resided  with  great  splendour.  She  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  woman  of  great  good  sense,  and  to 
have  contributed  so  much  to  his  comfoit,  that  after  her 
death,  he  began  to  wean  himself  from  the  world,  reduced 
his  household  establishment,  and  lived  in  a  comparatively 
private  manner. 

The  disposition  of  his  great  property  towards  some  char 
ritable  purpose  seems  now  to  have  engrossed  all  his  thoughts. 
Fuller  gives  it  as  a  welUauthenticated  fact,  that  ^^Mr.  Sut« 
ton  used  ofteikto  repair  into  a  private  garden,  where  be 
poured  forth  his  prayers  to  God,  and  was  frequently  over- 
heard to  use  this  expression,  *  Lord,  thou  hast  given  me  a 
large  and  liberal  estate,  give  me  also  a  heart  to  make  use 
thereof.'  **  A  man  of  his  property,  hesitating  only  how  he 
was  to  dispose  of  it  in  his  life-time,  could  not  be  long  without 
advisers.  It  appears  indeed  to  have  been  a  general  topic 
of  curiosity,  in  what  manner  Mr.  Sutton  would  bestow  his 
wealth,  and  in  1608  a  very  singular  instance  of  impertinent . 
interference  occurred.  At  that  time  a  report  was  spread 
that  he.  meant  to  leave  his  vast  property  to  the  duke  of 
Yorjc,  afterwards  Charles  I. ;  and  in  order  to  confirm  him  in 
this  resolution,  a  peerage  was  to  be  offered  to  him.  This 
report,  and  the  mean,  trick  of  the  peerage,  so  revolting  to 
an  independent  mind,  he  traced  to  sir  John  Harrington, 
who  defended  himself  but  weakly.  The  matter,  however, 
rested  tbere.^  Among  advisers  of  a  better  kind,  was  the 
pious  and  worthy  Hall,  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
wrote  to  him  a  long  letter,  es^citing  him  to  come  to  some 
determination  respecting  his  intended  charity.  This  pro* 
hably  was  successful,  as  it  certainly  was  acceptable,  for 
fooji  after  the  receipt  of  it,  he  abandoned  bis  design  of 
building  an  hospital  in  Esses,  and  purchased  of  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,  Howard- house,  the  late. dissolved  Charter-house 
near  Smiihfield,  for  the  sum  of  1 3,000il  and  upon  that  in 
1611  founded  the  present  hospital,  and  endowed  it  with 
the  bulk  of  his  property.  He  intended  to  have  been  bini- 
I  elf  the  first  master,  but  soon  after  the  foundation,  being 
seized  with  a  slow  fever,  and  perceiving  bis  end  to  ap- 
proach, he  executed  a  deed,  nominating  the  Rev.  John 
Huiiot),  vicar  of  Littlebury  in  Essex,  to  that  office.     He 
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died  at  Hackney  Dec.  12,  1611,  and  was  interred  with' 
great  magnificence  in  the  chapel  of  the  Charter- house, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.     At  his 
death  be  was  the  richest  untitled  subject  in  the  kingdodi^* 
having  in  land  5000/.  a  year,  and  in  money  upwards  of' 
6b,000/.     His  will  contains  many  individual  legacies  of  the 
charitable  kind.     Soon  after  His  death,  his  nephew,  Simon 
Baxter,  to  whom  he  left  an  estate  worth  10,000/.  and  300L 
in  money,  all  which  he  squandered  away,  made  a:n  inefFbc- 
tual  attempt  to  set  aside  the  will ;  the  matter  was  brought' 
td  a  fair  hearing,  and  in   1613  it  was  determined  that  the 
foundation,  incorporation,  and  endowment  of  the  hospital 
was  sufficient,  good,  and  effectual  in  law.     This  attempt  of 
Baxter's  was  much  censured  at  the  time,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  much  of  the  odium  fell  on  sir  Francis  (after- 
ward lord)  Bacon,  then  solicitor-general,  who  was  bis  chief 
adviser. 

Of  Mr.  Sutton's  personal  character,  we  are  told,  thaft  **he 
was  strong-built  and  compact,  of  a  middle  stature,  with  a' 
good  cotpplexion  and  agreeable  mien ;  neither  nice  nor 
negligent  in  his  apparel,  but  modest  and  clean,  enjoying  a' 
good  state  of  health  till  the  decays  of  old  age  broke  in  upon 
it.  He  was  a  very  affectionate  tender  husband,  an  exact 
but  kind  master,  a  good  natured  honest  mart,  sober  and  re- 
ligious both  at  home  and  abroad,  very  compassionate  and 
very  grateful."  As  a  public  benefactor,  Sutton  deserves  to 
he  held  in  honourable  remeftibrance,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
reflect  that  his  design  has  never  been  interrupted  or  im- 
peded by  improper  administration,  and  that  few  schools^ 
have  produced  men  of  more  eminence  as  teachers  or 
scholars. ' 

SUWORROW,  or,  as  pronounced,  SUVOROFF,  RIM- 
Nllf  SKI  (Count  Alexander),  an  eminent  Russian  gene- 
ral, of  an  ancient  Swedish  family,  was  born  in  1730,  or  as' 
some  think  in  1732,  and  was  originally  intended  for  the 
profession  of  the  law.  His  inclinations,  however,  leading 
him  to  the  army,  he  entered  as  a  private  in  1742,  and  in 
1754  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  made  hiiT 
nrst  campaign  in  the  seven  years  war  against  the  Prussians 
in  1759,  iand  entered  upon  actual  service  under  prince 
Wolgonski.  He  marched  against  the  Prussians  with  the 
rank  of  first  major ;  and  was  sit  the  battle  of  Kimnersdorf, 

V  I  Li^.bjr  Beareraft*-«-Hef  rne'4  *f  Domas  Catihiui«iia.'^«-BiQg..  Bnt.-*MiU 
oolm's  Lon4iBiuin  RediviTum,  toI.  I.— Fuller's  Worthies, 
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mnd  at  the  taking  of  Berlin.  He  this  campaign  signalized  * 
himself  by  many  acts  of  valour,  until  the  year  1762,  when 
a  truce  was  made  between  Prussia  and  Russia,  which  was 
followed  by  a  peace.  Aithough  be  was  attached  to  the  in- 
fantry service,  count  Romanzow  presented  him  at  the  gene- 
ral promotion  as  colonel  of  cavalry,  from  his  superior  know- 
ledge in  that  department  of  the  army ;  but  there  were  cer- 
tain obstacles  which  caused  that  line  of  promotion  to  be  . 
abandoned.  Soon  after,  the  count  Panin,  who  commanded 
in  Pomerania,  sent  him  to  Petersburgh  with  an  account  of 
the  return  of  the  troops.  On  this  occasion  he  gave  him  a 
special  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  empress,  who  pre- 
sented him  a  colouers  commission,  written  with  her  own 
band. 

In  August  1762  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment of  infantry  of  Astracan,  which  was  in  garrison  atx 
Petersburgh ;  and  when  the  ceremonial  of  her  coronation 
called  the  empress  to  Moscow,  she  ordered  him  to  remain 
at  Petersburgh,  where  she  charged  him  with  the  execution  • 
of  some  very  important  commissions.  After  her  return,  bis 
regimeilt  was  sent. to  distant  service,  and  was  replaced  by 
the  infantry  of  Susdal,  consisting  of  more  than  a  thousand 
men,  of  which  he  received  the  command  in  1763.  In  au- 
tumn of. the  following  year  he  went  into  garrison  at  Ladoga. 
In  1768  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  brigadier;  and  as 
Ihe  war  was  just  commenced  against  the  confederates  of 
Poland,  he  was  ordered  to  repair  with  all  speed  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  that  kingdom  in  the  course  of.  November,  and  in 
the  most  unfavourable  season  of  the  year.  During  the 
winter  he  was  continually  engaged  in  improving  his  regi- 
ment in  their  manoeuvres,  and  habituating  them  to  every 
action  that  would  be  required,  and  every  circumstance  that 
might  happen  in  a  state-of  actual  service.  In  the  follow- 
ing summer  of  1769  these  troops  were  stationed  on  the 
frontiers  of  Poland,  from  whence  they  were  sent  to  War- 
saw, a  march  of  eighty  German  miles,  which  he  completed 
in  twelve  days.  He  overcame  Kotelpowski,  near  Warsaw, 
and  defeated  and  dispersed  the  troops  commanded  by  the 
two  Pulawskis.  He  afterwards  took  up  his  quarters  at  Lub- 
lin ;  and  the  Russian  army  in  Poland  requiring  the  estab- 
lishment of  four  major-generals,  he  was  advanced  to  that 
rank  on  the  1st  of  January,  1770. 

In  the  middle  of  the  summer,  when  colonel  Moschinski 
had  gained  4  reinforcement,  our  general  gained  a  second 
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victory  over  bim  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  tbe  laitie  ye>f  he 
attempted  an  operation  on  tj»e  Vistula,  but  from  the  rapU 
dity  of  the  current  he  missed  the  pontoon  in  leaping  from 
tb^  bank,  atid  falling  into  the  river,  was  in  great  danger  of 
being  drowned.  After  many  frhitless  attempts  to  save  bim^ 
a  grenadier  at  length  seized  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  drew 
bim  to  the  bank  ;  but  in  getting  out  of  the  water  he  struck 
his  breast  against  a  pontoon,  which  caused  a  violent  con- 
tusion, that  threatened  his  life,  and  from  which  he  did  not 
recover  for  several  months.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  . 
the  empress  sent  him  the  order  of  St.  Anne.  / 

We  shall  not  detail  all  the  various  exploits  of  the  gene-* 
ral ;  it  wiil  be  sufficient  to  take  notice  of  the. principal  of 
them.  He  afterwards  fought  and  beat  the  army  of  the  con« , 
federates  under  Puiawski  and  Nowisi,  and  the  empress  con« 
ferred  on  hiui  the  order  of  St.Qeorge  of  the  third  class,  as- 
a.  testimony  of  the  satisfaction  she  had  received  from  his 
services.  A  second  confederation  being  formed  in  Litbua- 
uia,  tbe  general  again  defeated  the  army  under  Oginski ; 
and  this  victory  was  considered  so  important  that  the  em- 
press sent  him,  as  conqueror  of  the  grand  marshal,  the  or- 
der of  Alexander.  I'iiis  victory  was  obtained  on  the  1  Itb 
of  September,  1771. 

The  confederates  soon  after  surprized  Cracow,  which 
obliged  Suworrow  to  hasten  and  blockade  the  place.  After 
some  time  it  capitulated.  On  this  occasion,  he  sbewedbis 
magnanimity  to  Mons.  Choisi,  one  of  tbe  French  oiKcers, 
to  whom  he  said,  on  being  offered  his  sword,  ^^  I  cannot 
receive  the  sword  of  a  gallant  man  in  the  service  of  a  king, 
who  is  the  ally  of  my  own  sovereign."  Tranquillity  was* 
soon  after  restored  to  Poland,  where  Suworrow  served  du^^ 
cint^  four  years  without  interruption.  IndepeiSdent  of  the 
numerous  inferior  actions  and  multiplied  skirmishes,  in 
which  his  courage  was  always  displayed,  and  bis  military 
capacity  never  failed  to  appear;  he  was  covered  with  glory 
by  the  victory  of  Stalowiz  and  the  capture  of  Cracow  t 
V^hich  gave  the  promise  of  that  brilliant  career  that  he 
afterwards  run. 

la  September  1772  be  was  attached  to  the  corps  of  ge- 
neral KImpf,  ordered  to  Finland  by  the  way  of  Petersburg, 
Mhere  he  arrived  in  tbe  winter.  In  Feb.  177.3,  be  was  em- 
ployed in  inspecting  the  frontiers  of  Finland,  where  be 
beard  every  complaint,  and  made  every  necessary  comoiu- 
nicatioa  to  redress  them.    Towards  tbe  spring  the  congteas 
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o/  tbc  Tarks'at  Soczan  separated ;  the  truce  was  at  an  end, 
aod  it  appeared  as  if  war  would  be  rekindled.  Our  gene- 
ral now  received  orders  to  join  the  army  in  Moldavia,  where 
be  served  under  field  marsbal.Romanzow.  1  he  years  1773 
aod  1774  included  the  first  Turkish  war.  In  May  1773  be 
arrived  at  Jassy,  and  received  a  command.  He  then  passed 
tbeDanube,  and  defeated  tlie  Turks  atTurtukey.  On  this 
victory  he  diapatcb^d  an  account  to  .marshal  Romanzow,  in 
the  following  terms : 

**  Honour  and  glory  to  God  !    Glory  to  you  Romanzow  ! 
We  are  in  possession  of  Turtukey,  and  I  am  in  it. 

•'  SUWORROW." 

•  As  a  recompence  for  this  victory  the  empress  transmitted 
to  him  the  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Geurge.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  which  was  of  short  continuance,  Su-. 
worrow  was  constantly  engaged  and  constantly  successful ; 
aiui  after  the  peace  was  ordered  to  Moscow,  to  assist  in  ap- 
peasing the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  famous  rebel  Pu- 
gatcbefF,  whom  he  took  prisoner*  For  several  years  after, 
this  Suworrow  was  employed  in  the  Crimea,  on  the  Cu- 
ban, and  against  the  Nogay  Tartars,  in  a  kind  of  ser-- 
vice  which,  however  important  to  the  empress,  furnished 
no  opportunities  for  that  wonderful  display  of  promptitude 
and  resource  which  had  characterised  his  more  active  cam- 
paigns. 

'  In  the  end  of  the  year  1786,  Suworrow  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  general-in-cbief ;  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  the  Turks  in  1787,  he  shewed  how  well  he  was 
entitled  to  that  rank,  by  his  masterly  defence  of  Kinburn; 
a  place  of  no  strength,  but  of  great  importance,  as  it  is  si-, 
tuated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dneiper,  opposite  to  Oczakow. 
At  the  siege  of  Oczakow  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  under  prince  Potemkin,  and  was  dangerously 
wounded.  In  17B9,  he  was  appointed  to  the  coinmand  of 
the  army  which  was  to  co-operate  with  the  prince  of  8ax6 
Coboiu'gin  Walachia,  and  on  the  22d  of  September,  gained^ 
in  conjunetioo  with  that  prince,  the  memorable  victory  of 
Rymoik,'  over  the  Turks,  one  of  the  greatest  that  has  ever^ 
^en  achieved.  According  to  the  least  exaggerated  ac- 
counts, the  Turkish  army  amounted  to  90,000  or  100,000. 
WfiDf  while  that  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed  25,000.  .  The 
carnage  was^  dreadful,  no  quarter  having  been  given  to  the 
~Turksyand  on  ,this  account  the  Russian  general  has  been 
^mrged  with  aava^sse  barbarity.    It  is  said,  however,  that 
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the  commanders  of  the  allied  army,  aware  of  the  immense 
superiority  of  their  enemies,  bad  resolved,  before  the  en- 
gagement, not  to  encumber  themselves  with  prisoners,  whom 
they  could  not  secure  without  more  than  hazarding  the  fate 
of  the  day.  The  taking  of  Bender  and  Belgrade  were  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  victory  of  Rymnik,  for  his 
share  in  which  Suworrow  was  created  a  count  of  the  Roman 
empire  by  the  emperor  Joseph,  and  by  his  own  sovereign, 
a  count  of  the  empire  of  Russia  with  the  title  of  Rymnik- 
ski,  and  the  order  of  St.  Andrew  of  the  first  class. 

His  next  memorable  exploit  was  the  taking  of  Ismailow 
in  1790,  which  he  accomplished  after  a  most  furious  assault 
in  about  eleven  hours.  In  this  dreadful  space  of  time,  the 
Ottomans  lost  33,000  men  killed  or  dangerously  wounded: 
10,000  who  were  taken  prisoners :  besides  6000  women  and 
diiidren,  and  2000  Christians  of  Moldavia,  who  fell  in  the 
general  massacre.  The  plunder  was  immense ;  but  Suwor- 
row, who  was  inaccessibfe  to  any  views  of  private  interest, 
did  not  appropriate  to  himself  a  single  article,  not  so  much 
as  a  horse,  of  which  about  10,000,  many  extremely  beau- 
tiful, were  found  in  the  place.  Having,  according  to  his 
custom,  rendered  solemn  thanks  to  God  for  his  victory,  he 
wrote  to  prince  Potemkin  the  following  Spartan  letter : 
'^  The  Russian  colours  wave  on  the  ramparts  of  Ismailow.*' 

Peace  being  concluded  with  the  Turks  in  December 
>791^  no  political  events^  occurred  from  that  period  to  call 
forth  the  military  talents  of  Suworrow  till  IVdi,  when  he 
was  sent  to  disarm  the  Poles  in  Red  Russia,  as  a  step  to- 
wards the  partition  of  Poland  then  concerted  between  the 
empress,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  after* 
wards  stormed  and  took  Praja,  with  immense  slaughter, 
and  Warsaw  having  consequently  capitulated,  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  was  overturned.  Suworrow^s  character  has 
suffered  by  the  Conduct  of  the  taking  of  Praja  as  well  as 
that  of  Ismailow ;  but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  on  the  subject,  still  less  on  the  policy  of  the 
partition  of  Poland.  Suworrow  never  appears  to  have  en- 
tered into  the  niceties  of  political  deliberation.  He  was  a 
mere  soldier  who  obeyed  the  commands  of  his  superiors, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  think,  tempered  them  with  as 
much  lenity  as  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
frequently  placed,  would  admit.  For  his  services  ip  Po- 
land, the  empress  advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal- 
generaly  loaded  him  with  jewels,  and  presented  him  with 
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aji  estate  bf  7000  p^santa,  in  the'district  of  Kiibin,  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  first  battle  in  the  course  of  this 
campaign. 

Frdm  the  subjugation  of  Poland  we  hear  little  more  of 
Suworrow,  until  he  entered  upon  his  career  in  Italy,  when 
the  emperor^  Paul,  who  had  succeeded  his  mother  on  the 
throne  of  Russia,  joined  in  the  confi^deracy  against  France 
11^  1799.  He  assumed  the  command  of  the  combined  army 
of  Russians  and  Austrians,  and  such  was  his  success  that 
the  French  lost,  one  after  another,  all  the  principal  towns 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  were  defeated  in  the  bloody  bat- 
tle'of  Nuvi.  After  that  action,  Suworrow  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  marched  into  Swisserland,  driving  the  French  from 
mount  St.  Gothard. '  But  here  his  gallant  career  was  inter- 
rupted hy  the  defeat  of  another  division  of  the  Russians, 
who  were  attacked  by  the  French  general  Massena  near 
Zurich,  and  obliged  to  cross  the  Rhine  into  Germaiiy. 
This  disaster,  with  the  failure  of  the  expected  aid  from  the 
Austriaus,  obliged  Suworrow,  who  was  opposed  by  Moreau, 
to  commence  a  fighting  retreat  towards  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance; and  after  prodigious  exertions  of  valour,  he  arrived 
there  with  a  much  dikninished  army,  and  effected  a  junction 
with  the  remainder  of  the  troops  that  had  b^en'  defeated  by 
Massena.  He  was  now  recalled  home,  and  uinder  the  pres- 
sure of  fktigue,  vexation,  and  fever,  reached  Petersburgh, 
where  he  soon  fell  inta  a  childish  state,  and  died  May  18, 
^SOO.'  His  capricious  master  is  said  to  have  displayed  his 
resentment  by  refusing  the  usual  military  honours  to  his  re- 
mains, and  even  deprived  his  son  of  his  rank  of  major-ge- 
neral. The  present  emperor  Alexander,  however,  repaired 
this  injustice  to  the  memory  of  an  officer  so  brave  and  faith- 
ful, by  erecting  his  statue  in  the  imperial  gardens;  Ano- 
-Jlter  account  says  that  Paul,  although  he  endeavoured  to 
disgrace  Suworrow  at  the  end  of  his  life,  ordered  him  a 
nnaghificent  funeral. 

In  his  person  Suworrow  was  tall,  considerably  exceeding^ 
iix  feet,  and  full  chested.  His  countenance  was  stern; 
but  limong  his  friends  his  manners  were  pleasant,  and  his 
dispositions  were  kind.  His  temper  was  naturally  violent; 
but  thatviolence  he  constantly  laboured  to  moderate,  though 
he  was  never  able  completely  to  extinguish  it.  According 
to  Mr.  Anthing,  an  effervescent  spirit  of  impatience  pre* 
dominated  in  his  character;  and  it  perhaps  never  happened 
(says  that  author)  that  the  execution  of  his  orders  equalled 
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l1^  rapidity  of  his  wishes.     Thoagh  he  disliked  all  puh(ic  . 
eutcirtainmentSy  yet  when  circumstances  led  him  to  any  of 
them,  he  appeared  to  partake,  and  endeavoured  to  promote, 
th^  general  pleasure.     Sometimes  he  condescended  even 
to  dance  and  play  at  cards,  though  very  rarely,  and  merely 
that  he  might  not  interrupt  the  etiquette  of  public  man- 
ners, to  which,  when  not  in  the  field,  ^e  was  very  attentive, 
tn  the  field  he  may  be  said  to  have  spent  the  whole  of  his  . 
life  from  the  period  at  which  he  first  joined  the  army  in  the 
seven  years*  war :  for  during  the  time  be  was  not  engaged  . 
io  actual  warfare,  and  that  time,  taken  altogether,  did  not 
exceed  twelve  years,  he  was  aJways  placed  at  the  head  of., 
armies  stationed  on  the  frontier  of  some  enemy'«  country. . 
Be  was  therefore  a  mere  warrior,  and  as  such  bad  no  fixed, 
habitation.     With  respect  to  his   table  and    lodging,   be, 
cotitented  himself  with  whatever  be  found,  requiring  no- 
thing but  what  absolute  necessity  demands,  and  what  might 
be  transported  with  ease  from  one  place  to  another.     His* 
couch  consisted  of  a  heap  of  fresh  hay  sufficiently  elevated, 
and  scattered  into  considerable  breadth,  with  a  white  sheet 
spread  over  it,  a  cushion  for  his  pillow,  and  a  clpak  for  his 
CQveriid.    For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  never 
made  use  of  a  looking-glass,  or  incumbered  his  person  with 
<^ither  watch  or  money. 

He  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  religion  of  his  country, 
.  and  a  strict  observer  of  its  rites,  which  he  equally  strictly 
enjoined  on  all  under  his  command.  His  biographer  as- 
siures  us  that  from  his  earliest  years  he  was  enamoured  of 
the  sciences,  and  improved  himself  in  them ;  but  as  the, 
military  science  was  the  sole  object  of  bis  regard,  those. 
authors  of  every  nation  who  investigate,  illustrate,  or  im- 
prove it,  engrossed  bis  literary  leisure.  Hence  Cornelius. 
Nepos  was  with  him  a  favourite  classic ;  and  he  read,  with» 
great  avidity  and  attention,  the  histories  of  Montecucoli 
and  Turenne.  Ceesar,  however,  and  Charles  XH.  were, 
the  heroes  whom  he  most  admired,  and  whose  activity  and 
courage  became  the  favourite  objects  of  his  imitation.  Tliie. 
love  of  his  country,  and  the  ambition  to  contend  in  arips^ 
for  its  glory,  were  thie  predominant  passions  of  his  active . 
life ;  and  to  them  he  sacrificed  every  inferior  sentiqnent^ 
and  consecrated  all  the  powers  of  his  body  and  mind.^ 

SUZE,  Countess.    SeeCOLIGNI. 

1  History  of  his  Campaigiif  by  Aqthing.— Eocycl.  Britao. 
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SWAMMERDAM  (JOHH),  an  eminent  natiiraUst  end 
unatomist^  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1^37,  where  bis  far- 
ther was  an  apotheeary,  and  bad  a  museum  of  natural  hts« 
tory.  He  intended  bis  son  for  tbe  cburcb,  and  with  this 
yiew  gave  bim  a  classical  education,  but  the  boy  prevailed 
upon  bim  to  let  him  apply  to  physic.  He  was  therefore 
kept  at  home,  till  be  should  be  properly  qualified  toecv- 
gage  in  that  study,  and  frequently  employed  in  cleamng, 
and  arranging  the  articles  of  his  father^  collection.  From 
this  occupation  he  acquired  a  taste  for  natural  history,  and 
soon  began  to  form  a  museum  of  his  own.  Entomology 
having  particularly  struck  his  fancy,  he  became  indefati- 
gable in  discovering,  catching,  and  examining,  tbe  flying 
insects,  not  only  in  the  province  of  Holland,  but  in  those 
of  Guetdreland  and  Utrecht.  In  1661.  he  went  to  Leydeii, 
to  pursue  his  studies,  which  he  did  with  so  oiuch  success, 
that,  in  1663,  be  was  admitted  a  candidate  of  physic,  after  - 
undergoing  the  examinations  prescribed  on  that  occasion. 
On  bis  arrival  at  Leyden,  be  contracted  a  friendship  with 
the  great  anatomist  Nicolas  Steno,  and  ever  after  lived 
with  him  in  intimacy. 

The  arcana  of  anatomy  now  exciting  bis  curiosity,  one 
of  his  first  objects,  was  to  consider  how  the  parts  of  tbe 
body,  prepared  by  dissection,  could  be  preserved  in  a  state 
for  anatomical  demonstration ;  and  in  this  he  succeeded^ 
as  be  had  done  before  in  his  nicer  contrivances  to  dissect 
and  prepare  tbe  minutest  insects.  After  this,  he  made  a 
journey  into  France,  where  he  spent  some  time  at  Saumur 
with  Tanaquil  Faber,  and  made  a  variety  of  observations 
upon  insects.  From  Saumur  he  went  to  Pari^,  in  1664, 
where  he  lived  in  the  same  bouse  with  his  friend  Steoo* 
He  likewise  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Theyenot,  who 
^  strenupusly  recommended  bim  to  Conrad  Van  Beuningen, 
a  senator  and  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  and  at  that  time 
.  that  republic's  minister  at  the  court  of  France  :  Beuningeti 
'  obtained  leave  for  Swammerdam,  at  bis  return  home,  to 
dissect  the  bodies  of  such  patients  as  should  happen  to  die 
in  the  hospital  of  that  city. 

He  returned  to  Leyden  to  take  bis  degrees;  and  took  the 
occasion  of  his  stay  there  to  cultivate  a  fnendship  with  Van 
Home,  who  had  been  formerly  his  preceptor  in  anatoiny. 
It  was  at  this  time,  Jan.  1667,  that  in  Van  Hornets  house, 
Swammerdam  first  injected  the  uterine  vessels  of  a  human 
ittlyect  with  ceraceous  matter,  which  most  useful  art  be 
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afkecwards  <  brought  to  gceat  perfectipn;  In  Februa^^  the 
same  year,  he  was  .admitted  to  his  ciegree  as  doctor  of  phj^ 
sic,  after  having  publicly  maituained  his  tbc^sis.  pn  respira- 
tion ;  which  was  then  conceived  oniy  in  short  and  con- 
tracted arguments,  but  appeared  soon  after  with  consider-^ 
able  additions,  with  a  dedication  to  Thevepot.  It  was  thus 
that  Swammerdam  cultivated  anatomy  with  the  greatest  art 
and  labour,  in  conjunction  with  Van  Home;  buta  quarian 
rague,  which  attacked  him  this  year,  brought  him  so  very 
low,  that  he  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  discoo- 
tiuuing  these  studies ;  which,  on  his  recovery,  he  entirely 
neglected,  in  order  to  give  himself  up  to  his  favourite  pur- 
suit of  entomology. 

In  16()8,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  being  then  in  Hol- 
land with  Mr.  Thevenot,  in  order  to  ;see  the  curiosities  pf 
the  country,  came  to'  view  those  of  ,Swammerdam  and  his 
father;  and  on  this  occasion,  our  author  dissected  some 
.insects  in  the  presence  of  that  prince,  who  was  struck  wi|h 
admiration  at  his  uncommon  dexterity  in  handling  tho3e 
minute  objects,  and  especially  at  bis  proving,  that  the  fu- 
ture butterfly  lies  with  all  its  parts  neatly  folded  up  in .  a 
caterpillar;  by  actually^  removing  the  integuments  that 
cover  the  former,  and  extricating  and  exhibiting  all  its 
parts,  however  minute,  with  incredible  ingenuity,  and  by 
means  of  instruments  of  an  inconceivable  fineness.  On 
this  occasion  bis  highness  offered  him  12,000  florins  for  his 
sbarC'  of  the  collection,  provided  he  would  remove  them 
into  Tuscany,  and  live  at  the  court  of  Florence ;  but  Swam- 
merdam,  from  religious  motives,  as  well  .as  a  dislike  of  a 
court  life,  declined  the  proposal.  He  now  continued  his 
researches  into  the  nature  and  properties  of  insects,  and  iu 
1669,  he  published  a  general  history  of  them,'a  work  which 

.afterwards  proved  the  lasting  monument  of  his  talents. 
But,  in  the  mean  time  his  father  resenting  his  neglect  of 
his  profession,  endeavoured  to  recall  him  to  it  by  refusing 
him  any  pecuniary  aid.  This  induced  him  at  last  to  pro- 
mise to  resume  his  profession;  but,  as  he  had  injured  his 
health  by  the  closeness  of  brs  studies,  a  retirement  to  the 
coiintry  for  some  time  was  requisite  that  he  might,  recover 
his  strength,  anc}  return  to  his  business  with  new  force  and 
spirits.  He  was,  however,  scarcely  settled  in  his  country 
i'etirement,  when,  in  1670,  he  relapsed  into  his  former 
occupation.     Thevenot,  in  the  mean  time,  informed  of  the 

;  disagreement,  between  Swammerdam  and  -his  father^  liid 
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all  th»l  Imy  in  his  power  to  engage  the  former  to  retire  ittto 
France^  aud  probably  some  amicable  arrangement  might 
have  been  made»  bad  not  Swammerdam,  in  1673,  formed 
a  connection  with  the  then  famous  Antonia  Boarignon,  and 
became  totally  absorbed  in  all  her  mysticism  and  devout 
reveries.  After  this  he  grew  altogether  'careless  of  the 
pursuits  in  which  he  bad  so  much  delighted,  and 'withdrew 
himself  in  «  great  measure  from  the  world,  and  followed 
and  adopted  all  the  enthusiasms  of  Antonia.  In  this  per- 
suasion he  neglected  his  person,  wasted  away  to  the  figure 
of  a  ^eleton  by  his  various  acts  of  mortification,  and  died 
at  Amsterdam  in  1680. 

The  works  of  this  celebrated  anatomist  and  natmrattst, 
are,  1.  ^'Tractatus  Physico-Anatomico-Medicus  de  Respi- 
ratione,"  Leyden,  1667,  1677,  and  1679,  in  8vo,  and  1738, 
4to.     2.  *<  General  History  of  Insects,*'  Utrecht,  1669, 410, 
in  Dutch,  but  published  there  in  1685,  4to,  in  French,  and 
•  at  Leyden,  in  Latin,  1685,  with  fine  engravings.     3.  ^^  Mi- 
racttlum  Naturae,  seu,  uteri  muliebris  fabrica,*'  Leydeti, 
1672,  1679,   1717,  1729,  4to,  with   plates.     He  was  im- 
pelled to  this  publication  by  Van  Home,  who  had  claimed 
some  of  his  discoveries.     4.  **  Historia  Insectorum  gene- 
ralis;  adjicitur  dilucidatio,  qu&  specialia  cujuavis  ordinis 
exempla  figuris  accuratissim^,  tam  naturali  magnitudine, 
quam  ope  microscopii  aucta,    illustrantur,"   Leyd*  1733^ 
4feo.     This  translation  of  bis  history  of  insects  is  by  Hen- 
ninius,  but  the  best  edition  of  this  valuable  work  is  that 
which  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1737,  2  vols,  folio,  under  the 
title  '*  Biblia  Nature,  sive,  Historia  Insectorum  in  classes 
certas  reducta,  &c."     The  learned  owe  this  to  Boerhaave, 
for  the  manuscript  having  been  left  by  the  author  to  his 
'  executors^  had  been  handed  about  till  it  was  difficult  to  be 
traced.     Of  this  an  English  translation   was  published  in 
1757,  folio,  by  sir  John  Hill  and  others,  and  with  Boer« 
faaave's  plates.' 

SWANEVELT  (Herman),  an  eminent  Flemish  land- 
scape painter,  was  born  in  1620,  and  is  generally  said' to 
have  been  the  disciple  of  Gerard  Douw ;  but  be  went  very 
young  ta  Italy,  and  placed  himself  with  Claude  Lorraine, 
and  soon  proved  worthy  of  so  distinguished  a  master.  He 
^  studied  nature  incessantly ;  and  very  frequently,  along  with 
^ikude,  observed  the  tiugings  of  the  morning-light  on  tko 

'  }  lihhf  BoerlM«Te»^Siey;  I>iot»  Hist  d«  Mtd^fcine. 
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8Uffa<^es  of  different  objects,  on  the  mountainsy  rocks^  treet, 
skies,  and  waters;  and  the  ?arious  effects  of  light,  at  xioon 
and  evening ;  by  which  he  was  enabkd  to  give  his  own 
works  so  much  truth  and  nature,  as  will  for  ever  render 
tbem  extremely  estimable,  and  in  his  life*time  they  were 
sold  for  very  high  prices.  He  also  enriched  his  ideas  by 
frequenting  the  elegant  remains  of  antiquity  about  Rome, 
and  in  that  study  spent  ail  his  leisure  hours,  and  from. his 
retired  manner  of  life,  although  he  was  by  birth  a  Flemings 
be  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Hermit  of  Italy. 
The  reputation  which  his  pictures  procured  him,  ^nd  the 

'  demand  he  had  for  them,  excited  in  some  degree  the  jea- 
lousy of  Claude,  which  is  a  proof  how  near  he  approached 
him.  He  etched  also  in  a  bold,  free,  and  masterly  style, 
and  published,  from  his  own  designs,  variout)  sets  of  land- 
scapes, amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  He 
died  in  1680.' 

SWEDENBORG  (Emanuel),  a  Swedish  enthusiast^ 
and  the  founder  of  a  well-known,  although,  we  trusty  de- 
clining  sect,  was  born  at  Stockholm  Jan^  29,  16^9*  His 
father  was  bishop  of  West  Gothia,  and  it  may  be  supposed 
that  bis  education  was  good,  since  be  published  a  volume 
of  Latin  poetry  when  be  was  only  twenty  years  old.  The 
title  was,  **  Ludus  Heliconius,  sive  Carmina  Miscellanea, 
quae  variis  in  locis  cecinit.*^  The  same  year  he  began  his 
trayels ;  aad  having  visited  England,  Holland*  France,  and 
Germany,  returned  in  17 14  to  Stockholm,  where  two  years 
after,  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  XII.  assessor  of  the 
metallic  college.  His  studies  during  this  part  of  his  life, 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  mathematics  and  natural  {>hiIoso- 
phy ;  and  he  was  essentially  useful  to  his  king  by  enabling 
him  to  convey  his  heavy  artillery  by  water,  where  they 
could  not  go  by  laiid.  He  published  about  this  period, 
many  scientifical  and  philosophical  works  ;  and  succeeding 
to  the  favour  of  queen  Ulrica  Eleanora»  after  the  death  of 
Chariest  XII.  was  by  her  ennobled  in  1719.  In  pursuance 
of  his  duty,  as  belonging  to  the  metallic  college,  he  tra- 
velled to  view  the  mines,  and  then  inspected  also  the  ma- 
nufactures of  his  country.  In  consequence  of  this,  he 
publiiihed  several  tracts  on  subjects  relating  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  arts.     He  returned  to  Stockholm  in  1722,  and 

,  divided  his  time  between  the  duties  of  'his  office  and  bis 

^  Arg enviU*,  vol.  III.— PUkiagtoa  and  Striiik.     ' 
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ptiYate  studies.     In  1733,   he  had  completed  his  grest 
work,  entitled  <<  Opera  Philosophica  et  Mineralia/*  which 
was  printed  under  his  direction  in  1734,  partly  at  Dresden^ 
Isnd  partly  at  Leipsic.     It  forms  3  vols,  folio,  is  illustrated 
by  plates,  and  is  written  with  great  strength  of  judgment. 
In  1720,  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  society  of  sciences 
at  Upsal;    and  between  that  and   1724,    had  received  a 
isimilaT  honour  from  the  royal  academy  at  Stockholm,  and 
that  of  Petersburgh.      He  corresponded  also  with  many 
learned  foreigners.     But  the  time  was  now  approaching 
when  all  the  desire  of  baron  Swedenborg,  for  literary  or 
other  worldly  distinction,  was  to  be  absorbed  in  feelings  of 
a  sublimer  nature.     Whether  too  intense  an  application  to 
study  had  disordered,  or  a  natural  tendency  to  enthusiasm 
had  inflamed  his  mind,  he  conceived  himself  miraculously 
called  to  the  office  of  revealing  the  most  hidden  arcana. 
''In  the  year  1743,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  works,  ''the 
Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to  manifest  himself  to  me,  tn 
a  persofial  appearance ;  to  open  in  me  a  sight  of  the  spiri- 
tual world,  and  to  enable  me  to  converse  with  spirits  and 
angels;  and  this  privilege  has  continued  with  me  to  this 
day.^'     From  this  time,  he  devoted  bis  very  able  pen  to 
such  subjects  as  this  most  extraordinary  state  of  mind  sug- 
gested.    He  published,  *'  De  cuitu  et  Amore  Dei,^'  Lond. 
1745^  4to;  "  De  telluribus  in  mundo  nostro  solari,*'  1758  ; 
'*  De  Equo  albo  in  Apocalypsi,"  1758 ;  "  De  nova  Hiero- 
solyma  ;'*  "  De  CobIo  et  Inferno  ;'*  '*  Sapientia  angelica  de 
Divina  Providentia,^'  Amsterdam,  1764 ;  *'  Vera  Christiana 
religio,*'  Amst.  1771;  and  many  other  books.     He  parti- 
cularly visited  Amsterdam  and  London,  where  these  ex- 
travagant works  were  published,  and  where  they  have  since 
been  translated  by  his  admirers.     One  of  his  fancies  about 
the  spiritual  world  is,  that  it  admits  not  of  space :  yet  he 
tells  us,  that  a  man  is  so  little  changed  after  death,  that  he 
does  not  even  know  that  he  is  not  living  in  the  present 
world  ;  that  he  eats  and  drinks,  and  even  enjoys  conjugal 
delights,  as  in  the  present  world  ;  that  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  worlds  is  so  great,  that  in  the  spiritual 
there  are  c^ies,  palaces,  houses,  books,  merchandise,  &c« 
&c.— Universal  Theology,  vol.  I.  p.  734.     This  extraordi- 
nary man  died  in  London,  March  29,  1772;  his  remaitis 
lay  in  state, 'and  were  afterwards  deposited  in  a  vault  in  thd 
Swedish  church  near  RadclifF-highway. 
Swedenborg  was,  in  himself,  a  harmless,  though  a  very 
Vol.  XXIX,  E 
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:«xtravagant  enthusiast.  His  sect  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  much  progress  durhig  bis  life,  but  is  now  established 
in  England,  under  the  title  of  The  New  Jerusalem  Church, 
It-  is  a  kind  of  Christianity,  modified  according  to  the 
whims  of  the  author ;  acknowledging  a  Trinity,  but  not 
exactly  in  the  sense  of  any  other  church,  and  an  unity  ii> 
a  peculiar  sense  also ;  pretending  that  the  spiritual  sense  of 
the  Scriptures  was  never  known  till  it  was  revealed  to  Swe- 
denborg.  The  continued  intercourse  of  spirits  with  men  is 
one  part  of  his  doctrine  ;  with  many  other  reveries,  which 
would  hardly  appear  to  deserve  notice,  were  they  not  still 
considered  by  many  as  the  result  of  inspiration.  That 
these  strange  delusions  should  subsist  in  a  time  when  true 
faith  has  wavered  without  reason,  is  extraordinary.  To.  a 
reasonable  person,  the  inspection  of  any  one  of  His  mysti- 
cal books  seems  a  sufficient  preservative  from  the  infection. 
Some  of  his  followers  have  been  bold  enough  to  represent 
him  as  a  man  without  enthusiasm.* 

SWERT,  or  SWERTIUS  (Francis),  a  Flemish  histo- 
rian and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1567.  We 
have  no  particulars  of  his  literary  progress,  but  a  general 
character  that  he  was  a  man  of  science  and  learning,  of  an 
amiable  disposition,  and  occasionally  a  wit,  a  poet,  and  a 
man  of  business.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  study, 
and  published  a  great  many  works  which  brought  him  con^ 
siderable  reputation.  Saxius  says  he  does  not  know  whe- 
ther he  married  or  lived  single,  nor,  he  adds,  ^'  is  it  of 
much  importance.  This,  I  know,  that  he  does  not  speak 
very  respectfully  of  the  ladies  and  their  company.  He 
says  of  Janus  Dousa,  the  father,  that  when  be  returned 
home,  he  married  that  necessary  evil,  a  wife.^^  Whatever 
reason  Swert  bad  for  using  this  expression,  Saxius  might 
hare  known  from  Valerius  Andreas,  or  from  Foppeo,  that 
he  married  Susanna  Van  Erp,  and  had  a  family  of  six 
children.     He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1629,  aged  sixty-two. 

His  principal  works  are,  1.  ^*  Narrationes'Historicee  ia 
Deorum  Dearumque  capita,  ab  Ortelio  vulgata,'*  Antwerp, 
1602,  4to.  2.  *<  Belgii  totius  sive  XVII  provinciarum 
Germanise  inferioris  brevis  descriptio,"  1603.  3.  '*  La- 
crimee  in  funere  Ab.  Ortelii,  cum  Ortelii  vita,^'  1601,  8vo. 
4.  ^'  Meditationes  J.  Cardinalis  de  Turrecremata  in  vitam 
Christie  cum  vita  Card.   &c.*'  Col'ogn,    1607,    12mo.     5. 

>  His  works  passim,«»£iicycl.  Britas.  &c.  &c. 
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^  Selectae  oi*bis  Cbristiance  Delicise/'  a  collection  of  epi«» 
taphS|  inscriptions^  &c.  ibid.  1608^  and  1625,  8vo.  6. 
*-^  Monumenta  Sepulchralia  Brabantiae/'  Ant.  1613,  8vo. 
7.  *^  Nots  in  Hieronymi  Magii  de  Tintinnabulis  libellum 
postbumum/'  1608,  and  1664,  8vo.  8.  <*  Muss  errantes 
Justi  Upsiii"  Ainw,  1609,  4t04  9.  <<  Flores  Lipsiani/' 
Cologn,  1614,  and  1620.  10.  *<  Athene  Belgicae/'  Antw. 
1628,  folio,  a  work  oa  the  plan^  and  much  of  it  borrowed 
from,  Valerius  Andreas.  To  these,  Saxius  adds  *^  Rerum 
Belgicarum'  Annales,  Cbronici  et  historici  antiqui  et  recen- 
tiores,^'  Francfort,  1620,  2  vols,  folio*' 

SWIETEN.     See  VAN  SWIETEN. 

SWIFT  (Jonathan),  an  illustrious  English  wit,  and  justly 
celebrated  also  for  his  political  knowledge,  was  descended 
from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  born  Nov.  30,  1667.  His 
grandfather,  Mn  Thomas  Swift,  was  vicar  of  Goodrich  in 
Herefordshire,  and  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dryden,  aunt 
of  Dryden  the  poet ;  by  whom  he  had  six  sons,  Godwin^ 
Thomas,  Dryden,  W^illiam^  Jonathan,  and  Adam.  Thomas 
was  bred  at  Oxford,  but  died  young ;  Godwin  was  a  bar^ 
rister  of  Gray's-inn ;  and  William,  Dryden,  Jonathan,  and 
Adam,  were  attornies.  Godwin  having  married  a  relation 
of  the  old  marchioness  of  Ormond,  the  old  duke  of  Ormond- 
made  him  attorney^general  in  the  palatinate  of  Tipperary 
in  Ireland.  Ireland  was  at  this  time  almost  without  lawyers, 
the  rebellion  having  converted,  men  of  all  conditions  into 
soldiers.  Godwin,  therefore,  determined  to  attempt  the 
acquisition  of  a  fortune  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  same- 
motive  induced  his  four  brothers  to  go  with  him.  Jonathan, 
at  the  age  of  about  twenty^tbree^  and  before  he  went  to 
Ireland,  married  Mrs*  Abigail  Erick,  a  gentlewoman  of 
Leicestershire;  and  about  two  years  aft^ left  her  a  widow 
with  one  child,  a  daughter^  and  pregnant  with  another, 
having  no  means  of  subsistence  but  an  annuity  of  20/. 
which  her  husband  had  purchased  for  her  in  England,  im- 
mediately after  his  marriage.  In  this  distress  she  was  taken 
into  the  family  of  Godwin,  her  husband's  eldest  brother ; 
and  there,  about  seven  months  after  his  death,  delivered 
of  a  son,  whom  she  called  Jonathan,  in  remenibrance  of 
his  father,  and  who  was  afterwards  the  celebrated  dean  of 
St  Patrick's. 

It  happened,  by  whatevet  accident,  that  Jonathan  was 
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not  suckled  by  his  mdther,  but  by  a  nurse,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Whitehaven  ;  and  when  he  was  about  a  year  old, 
her  affection  for  him  was  become  so  strong,  that,  finding 
it  necessary  to  visit  a  sick  relation  there,  she  carried  him 
with  her,  without  tbq  knowledge  of  his  mother  or  uncle. 
At  this  place  he  continued  about  three  years;  for,  when 
the  matter  was  discovered,  his  mother  sent  orders  not  to 
hazard  a  second  voyage,  till  he  should  be  better  able  to 
bear  it.  Mrs.  Swift^  about  two  years  after  her  husband's 
death,  quitted  the  family  of  Mr.  Godwin  Swift  in  Ireland, 
and  retired  to  Leicester,  the  place  of  her  nativity  ;  but  her 
son  was  again  carried  to  Ireland  by  his  nurse^  and  replaced 
i\nder  the  protection  of  his  uncle  Godwin.  It  has  been 
generally  believed,  that  Swift  was  born  in  England ;  and, 
when  the  people  of  Ireland  displeased  him,  he  has  been 
heard  to  say,  **  I  am  not  of  this  vile  country ;  I  am  an 
Englishman  :"  but  this  account  of  his  birth  is  taken  from 
one  which  he  left  behind  him,  in  his  own  hand-writing. 
Some  have  also  thought,  that  he  was  ,3.  natural  son  of  sir 
William  Temple,  because  sir  William  expressed  a  parti* 
cular  regard  for  him  ;  but  that  was  impossible ;  for  sir  Wil- 
liam was  resident  abroad  in  a  public  character  from  1665 
to  1670  ;  and  his  mother,  who  was  never  out  of  the  British 
dominions,  brought  him  into  the  world  in  1667. 

At  about  six  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of 
Kilkenny,  and  having  continued  there  eight  years,  he  was 
admitted  a  student  of  IVinity  college  i^  Dublin  ^.  Here 
applying  himself  to  books  of  history  and  poetry,  to  the 
neglect  of  academic  learning,  he  was,  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  refused  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  for  insuffi-  * 
ciency ;  and  was  at  last  admitted  speciali  gratia^  which  is 
there  considered  as  the  highest  degree  of  reproach  and 
dishonour.  Stung  with  the  disgrace,  he-studied  eight  hours 
ta  day,  for  seven  years  following.  He  commenced  these 
studies  at  the  university  of  Dublin,  where  he  continued 
them  three  years;  and  during  this  time  he  drew  up  the 
first  sketch  of  his  **  Tale  of  a  Tub ;"  for  Wassendon  Warren, 
esq.  a  gentleman  of  fortune  near  Belfast  in  Ireland,  who 
was  chamber-fellow  with  Swift,  declared  that  he  then  saw 
a  copy  of  it  in  Swift's  own  hand-writing. 

*  For  some  particulars  explanatory  separately  in   1808,    and  aisp  added 

of  Swift's  conduct  at  college,  see  **  An  to  Mr.  iNichoU's  new  edition   of  that    . 

Essay  OQ  the  Earlier  part  of  his  Life,  year, 
by  the   Rer.  Dr.  Bftrrett,"  pablisbed 
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In  16Sdy  bisyncl^  Godwin  was  seized  with  a  lethargy, 
and  soon  after  was  deprived  both  of  bis  speech  and  me- 
mory :  by  which  accident  Swift  being  left  without  support, 
took  a  journey  to  Leicester,  that  he  might  consult  .with  his 
mother  what  course  of  life  to  pursue.  At  this  time  sir 
William  Temple  was  in  high  reputation,  and  honoured 
with  the  confidence  and  familiarity  of  king  William.  His 
father  sir  John  Temple,  had  been  master  of  the  Rolls  in 
Ireland,  and  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  God- 
win Swift,  which  continued  till  his  death ;  and  sir  William, 
who  inherited  his  title  and  estate,  had  married  a  lady  to 
whom  Mrs.  Swift  was  related :  she  therefore  advised  her 
son  to  communicate  his  situation  to  sir  William,  and  solicit 
his  direction  what  to  do.  Sir  William  received  him  with 
great  kindness,  and  Swift^s  first  visit  continued  two  years* 
Sir  William  had  been  ambassador  and  mediator  of  a  gene- 
ral peace  at  Nimeguen  before  the  Revolution ;  in  which 
character  be  became  known  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
frequently  visited  him  at  Sheen,  after  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, and  took  his  advice  in  affairs  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. Sir  William  being  then  lame  with  the  gout,.  Swift 
used  to  attend  his  majesty  in  the  walks  about  the  gard^, 
who  admitted  him  to  such  a  familiarity,  that  he  shewed 
him  how  to  cut  asparagus  after  the  Dutch  manner,  and 
once  offered  to  make  him  a  captain  of  horse ;  but  Swift  had 
fixed  his  mind  upon  an  ecclesiastical  life. 

About  this  time  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  for 
triennial  parliaments,  to  which  the  king  was  very  averse ; 
bat  sent,  however,  to  consult  sir  William  Temple,  who 
soon  afterwards  sent  Swift  to  Kensington  with  the  whole 
account  in  writing,  to  convince  the  king  how  ill  he  was  ad- 
vised. This  was  Swift's  first  embassy  to  court,  who,  though 
he  understood  English  history,  and  the  matter  in  hand  very 
well,  yet  did  notjirevail.  Soon  after  this  transaction,  he 
-was  seized  with  the  return  of  a  disorder,  which  he  had  con- 
tracted in  Ireland  by  mating  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  and 
which  afterwards  gradually  increased,  though  with  irregu- 
lar intermissions,  till  it  terminated  in-  a  total  debility  of 
body  and  mind. 

About  a  year  after  his  return  from  Ireland,  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  take  his  master  of  arts  degree  at  Oxford ;  and 
accordingly  was  admitted  ad  eundeni  in  1692,  with  many 
civilities.  These,  some  say,  proceeded  from  a  misunder- 
standing 4>f  the  words- speciali  gratidf  in  bis  testimonial  from 
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Dublin,  which  was  there  supposed  to  be  a  compliment 
paid  to  uncommon  merit ;  but  are  more  probably  ascribed 
by  others  to  his  known  connection  with  sir  William  Tern* 
pie.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  however,  that  Swift,  after  his 
reputation  was  established,  might,  while  he  was  sporting 
with  this  incident  in  the  gaiety  of  his  heart,  pretend  a  mis« 
take  which  never  happened.  From  Oxford  he  returned  to' 
sir  William  Temple,  and  assisted  him  in  revising  bis  v«>orks^ 
he  also  corrected  and  improved  his  his  own  ^^Tale  of  a 
Tub,"  and  added  the  digressions.  From  the  conversation 
of  sir  William,  Swift  greatly  increased  his  political  know- 
ledge ;  but,  suspecting  sir  William  of  neglecting  to  provide 
for  him,  merely  that  he  might  keep  him  in  his  family,  he 
at  length  resented  it  so  warmly,  that  in  16d4  a  (juarrel  en*' 
sued,  and  they  parted. 

Swift,  during  his  residence  with  sir  William,  had  never 
failed  to  visit  his  mother  at  Leicester  once  a  year,  and  his 
manner  of  travelling  was  very  extraordinary.  He  always 
went  on  foot,  except  the  weather  was  very  bad,  and  then 
he  would  sometimes  take  shelter  in  a  waggon.  He  chose 
to  dine  at  obscure  ale-bouses  among  pedlars  and  ostlers, 
and  to  lie  where  he  saw  written  over  the  door,  '^  Lodgings 
for  a  penny ;"  but  he  used  to  bribe  the  maid  with  sixpencer 
for  a  single  bed  and  clean  sheets. 

His  resolution  was  now  to  take  orders ;  and  he  soon  after 
obtained  a  recommendation  to  lord  Capel,  then  lord  de^ 
puty  of  Ireland,  who  gave  him  the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  in 
the  diocese  of  Connor,  worth  about  100/.  per  annum.  But 
sir  William,  who  had  been  used  to  the  conversation  of 
Swift,  sooli  found  that  he  could  not  be  content  to  live  with- 
out him ;  and  therefore  urged  him  to  resign  his  prebend  in 
favour  of  a  friend,  promising  to  obtain  preferment  for  him 
in  England,  if  he  would  return.  Swift  consented ;  and  sir 
William  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  act  of  kindness, 
that  during  the  remainder  of  bis  life,  which  was  about  four 
years,  his  behaviour  was  such  as  produced  the  utmost  har- 
mony between  them.  Swift,  as  a  testimony  of  his  .friend- 
ship and  esteem,  wrote  the  '*  Battle  of  the  Books,"  of 
which  sir  William  is  the  hero;  and  sir  William,  when  he 
died,  left  him  a  pecuniary  legacy,  and  his  posthumous, 
works. 

Upon  the  death  of  sir  William  Temple,  Swift  applied^ 
by  petition  to  king  William,  for  the  first  vacant  prebend 
of  Canterbury  or  Westminster^  for  which  the  royal  pro^ 
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iDise  had  been  obtained  by  bis  late  patron,  whose  po8tba« 
mous  iiyorks  be  dedicated  to  bis  majesty,  to  facilitate  the 
success  of  that  application.  But  it  does  not  appear,  that, 
after  the  death  of  sir  William,  the  king  took  the  least  no« 
tice  of  Swift.  After  this  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  earl  of  Berkeley,  appointed  one  of  the  lords  justices  of 
Ireland,  to  attend  him  as  chaplain  and  private  secretary ; 
but  he  was  soon  removed  from  this  post,  upon  a,  pretience 
that  it  was  not  fit  for  a  clergyman.  This  disappointment 
was  presently  followed  by  another;  for  when  the  deanery 
of  Derry  became  vacant,  and  it  was  the  earl  of  Berkeley's' 
turn  to  dispose  of  it.  Swift,  instead  of  receiving  it  as  an 
atonement  for  his  late  usage,  was  put  off  with  the  livings- 
of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggin,  in  the  diocese  of  Meiatb^ 
which  together  did  not  amount  to  half  its  value.  He  went 
to  reside  at  Laracor,  and  performed  the  duties  of  a  parish- 
priest  with  the  utmost  punctuality  and  devotion.  He.  was^ 
indeed,  always  very  devout,  not  only  in  his  public  and 
solemn  addresses  to  God,  but  in  his  domestic  and  private 
exercises:  and  yet,  with  all  this  piety  in  his  heart,  he 
could  not  forbear  indulging  the  peculiarity  of  his  humour^ 
when  an  opportunity  offered,  whatever  might  be  the  im- 
propriety of  the  time  and  place.  Upon  his  coming  to  La* 
tacor,  he  gave  public  notice,  that  he  would  read  prayers 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  which  had  not  been  the  cus- 
tom ;  and  accordingly  the  bell  was  rung,  and  he  ascended 
the  desk.  But,  having  remained  some  time  with  no  other 
auditor  than  bis  clerk  Roger,  he  began,  **  Dearly  beloved 
Roger,  the  Scripture  moveth  you  and  me  in  sundry 
places ;''  and  so  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the  service.  •  Of 
the  same  kind  was  his  race  with  Dr.  Raymond,  vicar  of 
Trim,  soon  after  he  was  made  deaa  of  St.  Patrick's. 
Swift  had  dined  one  Sunday  with  Raymond,  and  when  the 
bells  had  done  ringing  for  evening  prayers,  **  Raymond,'* 
says  Swift,  ^'  I  will  lay  you  a  crown,  that  I  begin  prayers 
before  you  this  afternoon."  Dr.  Raymond  accepted  the 
wager,  and  immediately  both  ran  as  fast  as  they  eould  to 
the  church.  Raymond,  the  nimbler  of  the  two,  arrived 
first  at  the  door,  and  when  be  entered  the  church,  walked 
decently  towards  the  reading-desk  :  Swift  never  slackened 
his  pade,  but  running  up  the  aile,  left  Rajnnond  behind 
him,  and  stepping  into  the  d^sk,  without  putting  on  the 
surplice,  or  opening  the  book,  began  the  service  in  an 
audible  voice. 
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During  Svfift^s  residence  at  Laracor,  he  invited  to  Ire-* 
land  a  lady  whom  he  has  celebrated  by  the  name  of  Stella^ 
With  this  lady  h^  became  acquainted  while  he  lived  with 
sir  William  Temple :  she  was  the  daughter  of  his  steward^ 
whose  name  was  Johnson ;  and  sir  William,  when  he  died, 
left  her  1000/.  in,  consideration  of  her  father's  faithful  ser-» 
vices.  At  the  death  of  sir  William,  which  -happened  in 
1699,  she  was  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age ;  and  it  was 
about  two  years  afterwards,  that  at  Swift's  invitation  she 
left  £ngland,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dingley,  a  lady  who 
was  fifteen  years  older,  and  whose  whole  fqrtune,  though 
she  was  related  to  sir  William,  was  no  more  than  an  an- 
nuity of  27/.  Whether  Swift  at  this  time  desired  the  com- 
pany of  Stella  as  a  wife,  or  a  friend,  it  is  not  certain  :  but 
the  reason  which  she  and  her  companion  then  gave  for 
their  leaving  England  was,  that  in  Ireland  the  interest  of 
money  was  higher,  and  provisions  were  cheap.  But,  what- 
ever was  Swift's  attachment  to  Miss  Johnson,  every  possi- 
ble precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  scandal :  they  never 
lived  in  the  same  house;  when  Swift  was  absent,  Miss 
Johnson  and  her  friend  resided  at  the  parsonage ;  when  he 
returned,  they  removed  either  to  his  friend  Dr.  Raymond's, 
or  to  a  lodging ;  neither  were  they  ever  known  to  meet 
but  in  the  presence  of  |k  third  person.  Swift  made  fre- 
quent excursions  to  Dublin,  and  some  to  London :  but 
Miss  Johnson  was  buried  in  solitude  and  obscurity;  she 
was  known  only  to  a  few  of  Swift's  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, and  had  no  female  companion  except  Mrs, 
Dingley. 

In  1701,  Swift  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  in  1702, 
soon  aft«r  the  death. of  king  William,  he  went  into  Eng- 
land for  the  first  time  after  his  settling  at  Laracor ;  a  jour- 
ney which  he  frequently  repeated  during  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne.  Miss  Johnson  was  once  in  England  in  1705, 
but  returned  in  a  few  months,  and  never  crossed  the  chan<r 
nel  afterwards.  He  soon  became  eminent  as  a  writer,  and 
in  that  character  was  known  to  both  whigs  and  tories.  He 
had  been  educated  among  the  former,  but  at  length  at- 
tached himself  to  the  latter ;  because  the  whigs,  as  he  said, 
bad  renounced  their  old  principles,  and  received  others, 
which  their  forefathers  abhorred.  He  published,  in  1701, 
'^  A  discourse  of  the  contests  and  dissentions  between  the 
nobles  and  commons  in  Athens  and  Rome,  with  the  conse-* 
quences  they  had  upon  both  those  states :"  this  was  in  be* 
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jbalf  of  king  William  and  his  ministers,  against  the  violent 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  from  that  year 
to  1708,  he  did  not  write  any  political' pamphlet. 

In  I7i0|  being  then  in  England,  he  was  empowered  by 
the  primate  of  Ireland,  to  solicit  the  queen  to  release  the 
clergy  from  paying  the  twentieth  part  and  first*fruits ;  and 
upon  this  occasion  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Harley  com* 
menced.     As  soon  as  be  had  received  the  primate^s  instruc- 
tions, be  resolved  to  apply  to  Mr.  Harley  ;  and,  before  he 
waited  pn  him,  got  himself  represented  as  a  person  who 
had  been  ill  used  by  the  last  ministry,  because  he  would 
not  go  such  lengths  as  they  would  have  had  him.     Mr. 
Harley  received  him  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  respect; 
kept  bim  with  him  two  hours  alone ;  engaged  in,  and  soon 
after  accomplished  his  business ;  bid  him  come  often  to  see 
him  privately ;  and  told  him,  that  he  must  bring  him  to 
the  knowledge  of  Mr.  St  John.     Swift  presently  became 
acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  ministers,  who  appear  to 
have  courted  and  caressed  him  with  uncommon  assiduity* 
He  dined  every  Saturday  at  Mr.  Harley's,  with  the  lord 
keeper,  Mr.  secretary  St.  John,  and  lord  Rivers  :  on  that 
day  no  other  person  was  for  some  time  admitted  ;  but  this 
select  company  was  at  length  enlarged  to  sixteen,  all  men 
of  the  first  class,  Swift  included.     From  this  time  he  sup* 
ported  the  interest  of  his  new  friends  with  all  his  power,  in 
pamphlets,  poems,  and   periodical   papers:    his  intimacy 
with  them  was  so  remarkable,  that  he  thought  not  only  to 
defend,  but  in  some  <legree  to  direct  their  measures  ;  and 
such  ^was  his  importance  in  the  opinion  of  the  opposite 
party,  that  many  speeches  were  made  against  him  in  both 
bouses  of  parliament :  a  reward  was  also  offered,  for  dis- 
covering the  author  of  "  The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs.'* 
Amidst  all  thei  business  and  honours  that  crowded  upon 
him,  he  wrote  every  day  an  account  of  what  occurred,  to 
Stella;  and  sent  her  a  journal  regularly,  dated  every  fort- 
night, during  the  whole  time  of  his  connection  with  queen 
Anne's  ministry.     From  these  unrestrained  effusions  of  his 
heart  many  particulars  are  known,  which  "would  otherwise 
have  lain  hid;  and  by  these  it  appears,  tliat  he  was  not 
only  employed,  but  trusted^  even  by  Harley  himself,  who 
to  all  others  was  reserved  and  mysterious.*    In  the  mean 
time,  Swifts  had  no  expectations  of  advantage  from  his  con- 
nection with  these  persons;  he  knew  they  could  not  long 
preserve  their  power :  and  he  did  not  honour  it  while  it 
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lasted/ on  account  of  the  violent  measures  which  were  pur- 
sued by  both  sides.  "  I  use  the  ministry,"  says  he,  "  Hfce 
dogs,  because  I  expect  they  will  use  me  so.  *  I  never  knew 
a  ministry  do  any  thing  for  those  whom  they  made  com- 
panions of  their  pleasures ;  but  I  care  not;"  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1711,  he  foresaw  the  ruin  of  the  ministry  by  those 
misunderstandings  among  themselves,  which  at  last  effected 
it;  and  it  was  not  only  his  opinion,  but  their  own,  that  if 
they  could  not  carry  a  peace,  they  must  soon  be  sent  to 
the  Tower,  even  though  they  should  agree.  In  order 
therefore  to  facilitate  this  great  event.  Swift  wrote  the 
•*  Conduct  of  the  Allies;"  a  piece,  which  be  confesses 
cost  him  ipuch  pains,  and  which  succeeded  even  beyond 
his  expectations.  It  was  published  Nov.  27,  1711  ;  and  in 
two  months  time  above  1 1,000  were  sold  otF,  seven  editions 
having  been  printed  in  England,  and  three  in  Ireland. 
The  tory  members  in  both  houses,  who  spoke,  drew  their 
arguments  from  it ;  and  the  resolutions,  which  were  printed 
in  the  votes,  and  would  never  have  passed  but  for  this 
pamphlet,  were  little  more  than  quotations  from  it.  From 
this  time  to  1713,  he  exerted  himself  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence in  the  service  of  the  ministry ;  and  while  he  was  at 
Windsor,  just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
be  drew  the  first  sketch  of  **  An  history  of  the  four  last 
years  of  queen  Anne.''  This  he  afterwards  finished,  and 
came  into  F^ngland  to  publish  it,  but  was  dissuaded  from  it 
by  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  told  bim,  the  whole  was  so  much 
in  the  spirit  of  party- writing,  that  though  it  might  have, 
made  a  seasonable  pamphlet  in  the  time  of  their  admini- 
stration, it  would  be  a  dishonour  to  just  history.  Swift 
seems  to  have  bden  extremely  fond  of  this  work,  by  de- 
claring that  it  was  the  best  thing  he  had  ever  written  ;  but, 
since  his  friend  did  not  approve  it,  he  would  cast  it  into 
the  fire.  It  did  not,  however,  undergo  this  fate,  but  was 
published  by  Dr.  Lucas,  to  the  disappointment  of  all  those 
who  expected  any  thing  great  from  it. 

During  all  this  time  he  received  no  gratuity  or  reward 
till  171  a;  and  then  he  accepted  the  deanery  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's, Dublin.  A  bishopric  had  been  some  time  before 
intended  for  him  by  the  queen  ;  but  archbishop  Sharpe 
having  represented  him  to  her  majesty  as  a  man  whose 
Christianity  was  very  questionable,  and  being  supported  in 
this  by  a  certain  very  great  lady,  it  was  given  to  another. 
He  immediately  crossed  the  channel,  to  take  possession  of 
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his  new  dignity ;  but  did  not  stay  in  Ireland' more  than  a 
fortnight,  being  urged  by  an  hundred  letters  to  hasten 
back,  and  reconcile  the  lords  OxTord  and  Bolingbroke. 
When  he  returned,  he  found  their  animosity  increased ; 
and,  having  predicted  their  ruin  from  this  very  cause,  he 
laboured  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  as  chat  upon  which 
the  whole  interest  of  their  party  depended.  Having  at- 
tempted this  by  various  methods  in  vain,  he  went  to  a 
friend's  house  in  Berkshire,  where  he  continued  till  the 
queen's  death ;  and,  while  he  was  at  this  place,  wrote  a 
discourse  called  ^'  Free  thoughts  on  the  present  state  of 
affairs/'  which,  however,  was  not  published  till  some  time 
after. 

Before  we  attend  Swift  to  Ireland,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a  little  history  of  his  Vanessa,  because  his  connections 
with  her  were  made  in  England.  Among  other  persons 
with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted  during  the  gay 
part  of  his  life,  was  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh.  She  was  a  lady  of 
good  family  in  Ireland,  and  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Van- 
homrigh,  first  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  then  of  Dublin, 
where  he  was  raised  by  king  William,  upon  his  expedition 
into  Ireland,  to  very  great  places.  Dying  in  1703,  he 
left  two  sons  and  two  daughters ;  but  the  sons  soon  after 
d]^ing,  his  whole  fortune,  which  was  considerable,  fell  to 
the  daughters.  In  1709,  the  widow  and  the  two  young 
ladies  came  io  England,  where  they  were  visited  by  per- 
sons of  the  first  quality ;  and  Swift,  lodging  near  them, 
used  to  be  much  there,  coming  and  going  without  any 
ceremony,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  family.  During 
this  familiarity,  he  became  insensibly  a  kind  of  preceptor 
to  the  young  ladies,  particularly  the  eldest,  who  was  then 
about  twenty  years  old,  was  much  addicted  to  reading, 
and  a  great  admirer  of  poetry.  Hence  admiring,  as  was 
natural,  such  a  character  as  that  of  Swift,  she  soon  passed 
from  admiration  to  love;  and,  urged  a  little  perhaps  by 
vanity,  which  would  have  been  highly  gratified  by  an 
alliance  with  the  first  wit  of  the  age,  she  ventured  to  make 
the  doctor  a  proposal  of  marriage.  He  affected  at  first  to 
believe  her  in  jest,  then  to  rally  her  on  so  whimsical  a 
choice,  and  at  last  to  put  her  off  without  absolute  refusal ; 
and,  while  he  was  in  this  situation,  he  wrote  the  poem 
ealled  <^  Cadenus  and  Vanessa."  It  was  written  in  1713, 
a  short  time  before  he  left  Vanessa  and  the  rest  of  his 
friends  in  England,  and  returned  to  the  place  of  his  exile. 
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as  he  used  frequently  to  call  it.  In  1714,  Mrs.  Vanhom* 
righ  died ;  and,  having  lived  very  expensively,  left  some 
debts,  which  it  not  being  convenient  for  her  daughters, 
who  had  also  debts  of  their  own,  to  pay  at  present,  to 
avoid  an  arrest  they  followed  the  dean  into  Ireland. 

Upon  his  arrival  to  take  possession  of  his  deanery,  he  had 
been  received  with  great  kindness  and  honour ;  but  now^ 
upon  his  return,  after  the  queen's  death,  he  experienced 
every  possible  mark  of  contempt  and  indignation.  The 
tables  were  turned;  the  power  of  the  tories  and  the  dean's 
credit  were  at  an  end ;  and  as  a  design  to  bring  in  the 
pretender  had  been  imputed  to  the  queen's  ministry,  so 
Swift  lay  now  under  much  odium,  as  being  supposed  to 
have  been  a  well-wisher  in  that  cause.  As  soon  as  he  was 
settled  at  Dublin,  Miss,  or  Mrs.  Johnson,  removed  from 
the  country  to  be  near  him,  but  they  still  lived  in  separate 
bouses ;  his  residence  being  ^t  the  deanery,  and  hers  Id 
lodgings  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  LifFy.  The  dean 
kept  two  public  days  every  week,  on  which  the  dignity  of 
his  station  was  sustained  with  the  utmost  elegance  and  de- 
corum, under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Johnson.  As  to  his 
employment  at  home,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  heart  to 
apply  himself  to  study  of  any  kind,  but  to  have  resigned 
himself  wholly  to  such  amusements  and  such  company  as 
offered,  that  he  might  not  think  of  his  situation,  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  friends,  and  his  disappointmeats. .  *'  I  was 
three  years,"  says  he  to  Gay,  "  reconciling  myself  to  the 
scene  and  business  to  which  fortune  had  condemned  me; 
and  stupidity  was  what  I  had  recourse  to." 

The  first  remarkable  event  of  his  life,  after  his  settle- 
ment at  the  deanery,  was  his  marriage  to  Mrs.  Johnson, 
after  a  most  intimate  friendship  of  more  than  sixteen  years. 
This  was  in  1716;  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Dn 
Ashe,  then  bishop  of  Clogher,  to  whom  the  dean  had  been 
a  pupil  in  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  But,  whatever  were 
the  motives  to  this  marriage,  the  dean  and  the  lady  con- 
tinued to  live  afterwards  just  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
had  lived  before.  Mrs.  Dingley  was  still  the  inseparable 
companion  of  Stella  wherever  she  went ;  and  she  never  re- 
sided at  the  deanery,  except  when  the  dean  had  his  fits  of 
giddiness  and  deafness.  Till  this  time  he  had  continued 
bis  visits  to  Vanessa,  who  preserved  her  reputation  and 
friends,  and  was  visited  by  many  persons  of  rank,  character, 
and  fortune^  of  both  sexes ;  but  now  his  visits  were  leas 
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frequent.  In  1717  her  sister  died  ;  and  the  whole  renoains 
of  the  family  fortune  centering  in  Vanessa,  she  retired  to 
Selbridge,  a  small  house  and  estate  about  twelve  miles  frooi 
Dublin,  which  had  been  purchased  by  her  father.  From 
this  place  she  wrote  frequently  to  the  dean  ;•  and  he  an-^ 
swered  her  letters:  she  pressed  him  to  marry  her,  but  he 
rallied,  and  still  avoided  a  positive  denial.  She  pressed 
bim  still  more,  either  to  acceptor  refuse  her' as  i^wife; 
upon  which  he  wrote  an  answer,^  and  delivered  it  v)^ith  his 
own  band.  The  receipt  of  this,  which  probably  commu- 
nicated the  fatal  secret  of  his  marriage  with  Stella,  the  un* 
happy  lady  did  not  survive  many  weeks;  she  was,  bow- 
ever,  sufficiently  composed  to  cancel  a  will  she  had  made 
in  the  dean's  favour,  and  to  make  another,  in  which  she  left 
her  fortune  to  her  two  executors.  Dr.  Berkeley,  bishop  of 
Cloyne,  arid  Mr.  Marshall,  one  of  the  king's  Serjeants  at 
law. 

From  1716  to  1720,  is  a  chasm  in  the  dean's  life  which 
it  has  been  found  difficult  to  fill  up  ;  lord  vOrrery  thinks, 
with  great  reason,  that  he  employed  this  time  upon  '^  Gul- 
liver's Travels."  This  work  is  a  moral  and  political  ro- 
mance, in  which  Swift  had  exerted  the  strongest  efforts  of 
a  fine  irregular  genius  :  but  while  his  imagination  and  wit 
delight,  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  be  sometimes  offended 
with  his  satire,  which  sets  not  only  all  human, actions,  but 
human  nature  itself,  in  the  worst  light.  The  truth  is.  Swift's 
disappointments  had  rendered  him  splenetic  and  angry 
with  the  whole  world  ;  and  he  frequently  indulged  himself 
in  a  misanthropy  that  is  intolerable  :  he  has  done  so  parti- 
cularly in  some  parts  of  this  work.  About  this  time  the 
dean,  who  bad  already  acquired  the  character  of  a  hu- 
mourist and  wit,  was  first  regarded,  with  general  kindness, 
as  the  patriot  of  Ireland.  He  wrote  *^  A  proposal  for  the 
use  of  Irish  manufactures,"  which  made  bim  very  popular ; 
the  more  so,  as  it  immediately  raised  a  violent  flame,  so 
that  a  prosecution  was  commenced  against  the  printer.  In 
1724  he  wrote  the,"  Drapier's  Letters,"  those  brazen  mo- 
numents of  his  f^me,  as  lord  Orrery  calls  them.  A  patent 
havinjy  been  iniquitously  procured  by  one  Wood  to  coin 
lB0,000l.  in  copper,  for  the  use  of  Ireland,  by  which  he 
would  have  acquired  exorbitant  gain,  and  proportionably 
impoverished  the  nation ;  the  dean,  in  the  character  of  a 
draper,  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  the  people,  urging 
tbem  not   to  receive  this  copper  money.    These  letters 
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united  the  whole  nation  in  his  praise,  filled  every  street  witi| 
his  effigy,  and  every  Voice  with  acclamations  ;  and  Wood^. 
though  supported  for  some  time,  was  at  length  compelled  ta 
withdraw  his  patent,  and  bis  money  was  totally  suppressed  *j 
From  this  time  the  dean's  influence  in  Ireland  was  almost 
without  bounds:  he  was  consulted  in  whatever  related  to 
domestic  policy,  and  particularly  to  trade..  The  weavers 
always  considered  him  as  their  patron  and  legislator,  after 
his  proposal  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  manufactures ;  and 
when  elections  were  depending  for  the  city  of  Dublin^ 
many  corporations  refused  to  declare  themselves  till  they 
knew  his  sentiments  and  inclinations.  Over  the  populace 
he  was  the  most  absolute  nionarch  that  ever  governed  ;  and 
he  was  regarded  by  persons  of  every  rank  with  veneration 
and  esteem* 

,  He  was  several  times  in  England  on  a  visit  to  Pope,  aftef 
his  settlement  at  the  deanery,  particularly  in  1726  and 
1727.  On  Jan.  28,  1727,  died  his  beloved  Stella,  in  her 
forty-fourth  year,  regretted  by  the  dean  with  such  excess 
of  affection  as  the  liveliest  sensibility  alone  could  feel,  and . 
the  most  excellent  character  excite  :  she  had  been  declin-> 
iog  from  1724.  Stella  was  a  most  amiable  woman  both  in 
person  and  mind.  Her  stature  was  tall,  her  hair  and  eyes 
black,  her  complexion  fair  and  delicate^  her  features  re- 
gular, soft,  and  animated,  her  shape  easy  and  elegant, 
and  her  manner  feminine,  polite,  and  graceful:  there  was 
natural  music  in  her  voice^  and  complacency  in  her  aspect; 
she  abounded  with  wit,  which  was  always  accompanied 
with  good-nature ;  her  virtue  was  founded  upon  humanity, 
and  her  religion  upon  reason  ;  her  morals  were  uniform, 
but  not  rigid,  and  her  devotion  was  habitual,  but  not  osten- 
tatious. "  Why  the  dean  did  not  sooner  marry  this  most 
excellent  person ;  why  he  married  her  at  all  \  why  his  mar- 
riage was  so  cautiously  concealed ;  and  why  he  was  never 
known  to  meet  her  but  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person  ; 
are  enquiries  which  no  man  can  answer,'^  says  the  writer 
of  his  life,  "  without  absurdity.'" 

Supposing  Swift  to  have  been  guided  in  this  affair  by 
mere  caprice  and  humour,  he  cannot  but  be  seen  in  a  most 
ungracious  light,  and  considered  as  a  man  utterly  devoid 
of  humanity;  for  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  Stella's  im- 

*  But  see  this  affair  cleared  from  comprehensive  and  well  authenticateif 
Swift's  gross  misrepresentations,  and  narrative  of  Mr.  Coxe,  io  bis  life  of 
placed  in  a  very  difierent  light,  by  the     sir  Robert  Walpole. 
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mature  death  was  occasioned  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  con- 
djiict  towards  her.  It  appears,  by  several  iucidents,  that 
she  regretted  and  disapproved  this  conduct^  and  that  she 
sometimes  reproached  him  with  unkindness ;  for  to  such 
regret  and  reproach  he  certainly  alludes,  in  the  following 
verses  on  her  birth-'day,  in  1726: 

'*  Oy  then,  whatever  beav*n  intends^ 
Take  pity  on  your  pitying  friends ; 
Nor  let  your  ills  affect  your  miiid. 
To  fancy  they  can  be  unkind ; 
Me,  surely  me,  you  ought  to  spare. 
Who  gladly  would  your  suflferings  share.**  •  « 

It  is  said  the  dean  did  at  length  earnestly  desire,  that  she 
might  be  publicly  owned  as  his  wife ;  but,  as  her  health 
was  then  declining,  she  said,  **  it  is  too  late,"  and  insisted, 
that  they  should  continue  to  live  as  they  had  lived  before. 
To  this  the  dean  in  his  turn  consented,  and  suffered  her  to 
dispose  entirely  of  her  own  fortune,  by  her  own  name,  ta 
a  public  charity  when  she  died. 

The  most  inexcusable  part  of  Swift's  conduct  certainly 
appears  in  this  unhappy  affair,  for  which  no  proper  apology 
can  be  made;  and  which  the  vain  attempts  of  his  friends 
have  only  tended  to  aggravate  *.  One  attributes  his  singu- 
lar conduct  to  a  peculiarity  in  his  constitution ;  but,  if  he 
knew  that  he  was  unfit  to  enter  into  the  married  state,  how 
came  he  to  unite  one  lady  to  himself  by  the  ceremony  of 
marriage, and  explicitly  to  declare  his  passion  to  the  other? 
What  can  we  think  also  of  the  sensibility  of  a  man,  who, 
strongly  attached  as  he  seems  to  have  been  to  both,  Could 
silently  throw  down  a  paper  before  the  one,  which  proved 
her  "  death-warrant,'*  and.  coiiid  throw  the  other  (his  be-« 
loved  Stella)  into  unspeakable  agonies,  in  her  last  illness, 
and  quit  her  for  ever,  "  only  for  adjuring  him,  by  their 
friendship,  to  let  her  have  the  satisfaction  of  dying  at  leasts 
though  she  had  not  lived,  his  acknowledged  wife."  Ano« 
ther  apologist  insinuates,  upon  something  like  evidence, 
that  Stella  bore  a  son  to  Swift,  and  yet  labours  to  excuse 
him  for  not  declaring  her  his  wife,  because  she  had  agreed 
at  the  marriage  that  it  should  remain  a  secret,  unless  the 
discovery  should  be  demanded  by  urgent  necessity.  But 
what  could  be  meant  by  urgent  necessity,  unless  it  alluded 
tb  the  birth  of  children,  he  confesses  it  would  be  hard  to 

.^  Encyclopsd.  Britaqnica,  art.  Sfrlf), 
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say.  The  truth  is,  probably,  what  has  been  said  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  the  man  whom  Stella  had  the  misfortune  to 
love,  was  fond  of  singularity,,  and  desiroas  to  make  a  mode 
of  happiness  for  himself,  different  from  the  general  course 
of  things,  and  the  order  of  Providence.  He  wished  for  all 
the  pleasures  of  perfect  friendship,  without  the  uneasiness 
of  conjugal  restraint.  But  with  this  state  poor  Stella  was 
not  satisfied  ;  she  was  never  treated  as  a  wife,  and  to  the 
woHd  she  had  the  Appearance  of  a  misltress.  She  lived  sul- 
lenly on,  hoping  that  in  time  he  would  own  and  receive 
her.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  he  did  at  last  offer  to  do; 
but  not  till  the  change  of  his  manners,  and  the  depravation 
of  his  mind,  made  her  tell  him  that  it  was  too  late. 

From  the  death  of  Stella  his  life  became  much  retired, 
and  the  austerity  of  his  temper  increased ;  he  could  not 
enjoy  bis  public  days;  these  entertainments  were  therefore 
discontinued,  and  he  sometimes  avoided  the  company  of 
his  most  intimate  friends ;  but  in  time  he  grew  more  de- 
sirous of  company.  In  1732  he  complains,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Gay,  **  that  be  had  a  large  house,  and  should  hardly 
find  one  visitor,  if  he  was  not  able  to  hire  him  with  a  bottle 
of  wine  ;^'  and,  in  another  to  Mr.  Pope,  that  ^^  he  was  in 
danger  of  dying,  poor  and  friendless,  even  his  female  friends 
having  forsaken  him ;  which,''  as  he  says,  **  vexed  him 
most."  These  complaints  were  afterwards  repeated  in  a 
strain  of  yet  greater  sensibility  and  self-pity:  <<A11  my 
friends  have  forsaken  me  f' 

'*  Vertiginosus  *,  inops>  surdus,  male  gratus  amicis. 
I>eaf>  giddy,  helpless,  left  alone. 
To  all  my  fHends  a  burden  grown.'* 

As  he  lived  much  in  solitude,  he  frequently  amused 
himself  with  writing;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  aU 
though  his  mind  was  greatly  depressed,  and  his  principal 
enjoyment  was  at  an  end  when  Mrs.  Johnson  died,  yet  there 
is  an  air  of  levity  and  trifling  in  some  of  the  pieces  he 
wrote  afterwards,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other : 
such  in  particular  are  his  '^  Directions  to  Servants,'*  and 
several  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  Dr.  Sheridan.  In  1733^ 
when  the  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the  test  act  in  Ire- 
land, the  Dissenters  often  affected  to  call  themselves  bro- 
tber-protestants,  and  fellow-christians,  with  the  members 

*  Scholars  have  long  reniarked  a  grosi  enor  io  qaantityy  ia  this  first  word  f 
the  second  syllable  of  it  being  long, ' 
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af  the  established  charcb*  Upon  this  occasion  the  dean 
wrote  a  shoft  copy  of  verses,  which  so  provoked  one  Bet- 
4tesworth,  a  lawyer,  and  member  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
that  he  swore,  in  the  bearing  of  many  persons,  to  revenge 
himself  either  by  murdering  or  maiming  the  author;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  he  engaged  his  footman,  with  two  ruffians, 
to  secure  the  dean  wherever  be  could  be  found.  This 
being  known,  thirty  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  within  th4 
liberty  of  St.  Patrick's  waited  upon  the  dean  in  form,  ana 
presented  a  paper  subscribed  with  their  names,  in  which 
they  solemnly  engaged,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  rest 
of  the  liberty,  to  defend  his  person  and  fortune,  as  the 
iiriend  and  benefactor  of  his  country.  When  this  paper 
was  delivered.  Swift  was  in  bed,  deaf  and  giddy,  yet  made 
a  shift  to  dictate  a  proper  answer.  These  fits  of  deafness 
and  giddiness,  which  were  the  effects  of  his  surfeit  before 
he  was  twenty  ye.ars  old,  became  more  frequent  and  violent 
in  proportion  as  he  grew  into  years :  and  in  1736,  while  he 
was  writing  a  satire  on  the  Irish  parliament,  which  he  called 
*^  The  Legion  Club,"  he  was  seized  with  one  of  these  fits, 
the  effect  of  which  was  so  dreadful,  that  he  left  the  poem 
unfinished,  and  never  afterwards  attempted  a  composition, 
either  in  verse  or  prose,  that  required  a. course  of  thinking, 
or  perhaps  more  than  one  sitting  to  finish.  , 

From  this  time  his  memory  was  perceived  gradually  to 
decline,  and  his  passions  to  pervert  his  understanding; 
and  in  1741,  he  was  so  very  bad  as  to  be  utterly  incapable 
of  conversation.  Strangers  were  not  permitted  to  approach 
him,  and  his  friends  found  it  necessary  to  have  guardians 
appointed  of  his  person  and  estate.  Early,  in  1742,  his 
reason  was  subverted,  and  his  rage  became  absolute  mad* 
ness.  In  October  his  left  eye  swelled  to.  the  size  of  an 
egg,  and  several  large  boils  broke  out  on  his  arms  and  body; 
the  extreme  pain  of  which  kept  him  awake  near  a  month,  and 
during  one  week  it  was  with  difficulty  that  five  persons  re- 
strained him,  by  mere  force,  from  pulling  out  his  eyes. 
Upon  the  subsicling  of  these  tumours,  he  knew  those  sibout 
him ;  and  appears  so  far  to  have  recovered  his  understand- 
ing and  temper,  that  there  were  hopes  he  plight  once  more 
enjoy  society.  These  hopes,  however,  were  but  of  short 
iluration ;  for,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  sunk  into  a  state 
of  total  insensibility,  and  could  not,  without  great  diffi- 
culty, be  prevailed  on  to  walk  across  the  room.  This  was 
the  effect  of  another  bodily  disease,  his  brain  being  loaded 
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with  vmter.  Mr.  Sterene^  aii  iagenioios  ckrg^'oaflii  of  Oul»- 
lin^  prooouoced  this  U>  be  the  case  dtrritig'ha  iU<i€98-; 
and,  upon  opeumg  his  body,  it  appeared  that  lie  was  not 
«H»taken.  After  the  dean  haid  eon  tinned  siLeitt  a  ifvbole 
year  in  this  statfe  o-f  helpless  idiotissiiy  his  housekeeper  went 
into  his  room  on  tbe  SOth  of  Noven4>er  in  the  'morniii^, 
and  told  hioi^  ^'  it  was  bis  birth-day,  and  that  bonfires  and 
illamittations  were  preparing  to  celebrate  it  as  usual  f  *  to 
which  he  immedia'tely  replied,  ^'JtismU  #9lly;  they  had 
i>etter  let  it  alone.'*  Soaie  other  instaBoes  of  short  istar- 
v«ls  of  sensibility  and  reason,  after  his  tnadfiefis  ended  in 
stupor,  seem  to  prove,  that  his  disorder,  whatever  it  «va«, 
iHtd  not  destroyed,  but  only  suspended,  the  powers  of  hb 
t&.ind.  In  1744,  he  now  and  then  called  his  servant'by 
nanae  ;  and  once  attempting  to  speak  to  hioi,  'but  net  beii4i|^ 
able  to  express  his  ^neanin^,  he)she<vvied  signs  of  nouoh  un- 
easiness, and  at  last  said,  ^^  I  am  aiod."  Once  afterwardiip 
as  his  servant  was  talking  away  his  wattcb,  he  said,  ^' Arii^ 
it  here  :'*  and  when  the  saoie  servant  was  breaking  a  jarge 
bard  coal,  he  said,  *^  That  is  a  stone,  you  bioxikhead.^' 
From  this  time  he  was  perfectly  stteot  till  the  latter  eisd  of 
October  1745,  a»d  then  died,  witbout  the  deiaat^pang  oricau- 
vulsion,  in  the  seven tyneigbtih  year  *of  his  age. 

His  works  have  4»een  printed  often,  and  iii  various  forms, 
and  Tjom  them  it  is  easy  to  collect  (fais  ^chiuracter.  Of  these 
the  most  elegant  is  in  fourteen  vols.  4to ;  a  kind  of  varto* 
rum  edition,  of  which  eight  were  pubfli shed  by  I>r.  Hawkes- 
worrb,  (three  by  Deane  Swift,  esq.  and  three  by  Mr.  Ni- 
chols. These  have  been  reprinted  in  tt wen ty<- five  volumes 
large  ftvo;  in  twenty-seven  volumes  of  a  smaller  ftvo; 
and  also  iu  twenty «*seVen  volumes  l^Snio.  In  1784  a  new 
edition  was  4)rinted,  tn  seventeen  -volumes  9vo,  with  ao 
elaborate,  ^but  most  injudicious  Life,  or  rafeber , panegyric 
on  him,  by  the  editor,  T.  Sheridan,  which  accupies  the 
£rst  volume ;  since  which  two  editions,  very  much  im« 
proved,  have  been  published,  in  nineteen  volumes  8vo, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  ;Nichols,  whose  original 
dare  and  judgment  in  collecting  information  respecting 
^ftwift,  and  procuring  inedited  portions  of  his  works,  has 
never  relaxed,  and  never  been  ^exceeded 

There  are  some  particulars  reiaking  to  8wift*s  conversa- 
tion and  manners  which  may  not  ^improperly  conclude  this 
.^article.     He  had  a  rule  ivever  to  speak  more  that)  a  minute 
iat  a  time,  and  to  wait  fox  ot^rs  to  take  up  ithe  conver«Si-  , 
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tioPi  He  greatly  cancelled  id  pupning;  and  he  used  to 
fajf  *^  that  119116  despised  that  taleat,  but  those  who  were 
without  it."  lie  exceUe^  op  less  in  telling  ft  story,  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  used  to  tell  the  saoie 
too  often  :  he  never  dealt  in  the  .d<i^uble  entendre,  or  pro- 
faneoess  ypon  sacred  subjejcts.  He  loved  ito  have  ladies  la 
tfae.compfiny,  becau^  it  pi:e8t$rved>  ^e  ^aid,  tjhe  djelicacy 
of  copF^rsation  :  yet  it  is  certain  there  are  in  his  writings 
i^be  greatest  indelicacies.  He  kept  his  friends  in  some  d.e- 
gree  of  awe,  yet  was  piore  open  to  fidmonitioo  than  ^at^ 
^^y.  T'hpogh  he  appeared  churlish  and  austere  to  his  .ner* 
vaots,  yet  he  was  in  reality  a  most  kind  and  generous  mas- 
ter ;  and  he  was  also  very  'charitable  to  the  poor.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  must  be  owned,  that  there  was  not  any  great 
softness  or  sympathy  in  his  uature ;  although,  perhaps, 
not  quite  so  much  misanthropy  a^  appears  in  his  writings  : 
and  all  allow,  .that  he  grew  covetous,  as  he  grew  old. .  As 
SD  ecclesiastic,  he  was  scrupulously  exact  in  the  exercise 
of  his  function,  as  well  with  regard  (o  spiritual  as  temporal 
things.  His  manner  was  without  ceremony,  but  not  rustic ; 
for  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  modes  and  varia- 
tions of  politeness,  though  he  practised  them  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himself.  He  was  naturally  temperate,  chaste, 
and  frugal ;  and  being  also  high-spirited,  and  considering 
wealth  as  the  pledge  of  independence,  it  is  not  strange  that 
bis  firugality  should  verge  towards  avarice. 

As  to  his  political  principles,  if  his  own  account  may  be 
taken,  he  abhorred  Whiggism  only  in  those  who  made  it 
consist  in  damning  the  church,  reviling  the  clergy, 
abetting  the  dissenters,  and  speaking  contemptuously  of 
revealed  religion.  He  always  declared  himself  against  a 
popish  successor  .to  the  crown,  whatever  title  he  might  have 
by  proximity  of  blood ;  nor  did  he  regard  the  right  line  upon 
any  other  account,  than  as  it  was  established  by  law,  and  had 
much  weight  in  the  opinions  of  the  people.  That  he  was 
not  at  any  time  a  bigot  to  party,  or  indiscriminately  trand* 
ferred  his  resentoieiU  from  principles  to  persons,  was  so 
evident  by  his  conduct,  that  he  was  often  rallied  by  the  mi- 
nisters, fqr  never  coming  to  them  without  a  Whig  in  his 
sleeve ;  and  though  he  does  not  appear  to  liave  asked  any 
thing,  for  •himself,  yet  be  often  pressed  lord  Oxford  in  fa- 
vour of  Addison,  Congreve,  Rowe,  and  Steele.  He  fre- 
quently conversed  with  all  these,  choosing  his  friends  by 
their  personal  merit,  without  any  regard  to  their  political 
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principles;  dnd,  in  particular,  his  friendship  mtk  Mr.  Ad- 
dison continued  inviolable,  and  with  as  much  kindness,  as 
when  they  used  to  ifieet  at  lord  Halifax's  or  lord  Somers*s, 
who  were  leaders  of  the  opposite  party. 

By  his  will,  dated  in  May  1740,  just  before  he  ceased  id 
be  a  reasonable  being,  be  left  about  1200/.  in  legacies;  and 
the  rest  of  his  fortune,  which  amounted  to  about  1 1,000/. 
to  erect  and  endow  an  hospital  for  idiots  and  lunatics.  He 
was  buried  in  the  great  aile  of  St.  Patrick'^  cathedral,  under 
a  stone  of  black  marble,  inscribed  with  the  following  Latin 
epitaph.  It  was  written  by  himself,  and  gives  a  dreadful 
picture  of  the  state  of  mind  which  could  dictate  such  words 
on  such  an  occasion  : 

*'  Hie  depositum  est  corpus 

JowATHAN  Swift,  S.  T.  P. 

Hujus  ecclesiae  cathedralis  decani^ 

Ubi  saeva  indignatio  ulterius  cor  lacerare  nequit. 

Abi,  viator,  et  imitare. 

Si  poteris, 

Strenuum  pro  virili  libertatis  vindicatoremr 

Obiit,  &c.' 

SWIFT  (Deane),  a  near  relation  to  the  celebrated  dean 
of  St.  Patrick's,  being  grandson  to  Godwin  Swift,  the  dean's 
uncle,  was  in  1739  recommended  by  Swift  to  the  notice  of 
Pope,  as  **  the  most  valuable  of  any  in  his  family.^' — **  He 
was  first,"  says  the  dean,  '^  a  student  in  this  university 
[Dublin],  and  finished  his  studies  iq  Oxford,  where  Dr. 
King,  principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  assured  me,  that  Mr. 
Swift  behaved  with  reputation  and  credit :  he  hath  a  very 
good  taste  for  wit,  writes  agreeable  and  entertaining  verses, 
and  is  a  perfect  master,  equally  skilled  in  the  best  Greek 
and  Roman  authors.  He  hath  a  true  spirit  for  liberty,  and 
with  all  these  advantages  is  extremely  decent  and  modest. 
Mr.  Swift  isbeir  to  a  little  paternal  estate  of  our  family  at 
Goodrich,  in  Herefordshire.  He' is  named  Deane  Swift^ 
because  his  great  grandfather,  by  the  mother^s  side,  was 
admiral  Deane,  who,  having  been  one  of  the  regicides,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  save  his  neck  by  dying  a  year  or  two 
before  the  Restoration."  He  published,  in  1755,  "  An  Es- 
say upon  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Character  of  Dr.  Jonathan 
Swift;"  in  1765,  the  eighth  quarto  volume  of  the  dean\ 

1  Life  by  Hawkesworth. — Sheridan. — aod  Jobotoii.— Works  by  Nichols.  Sep 
Index.—- Fope*s  Work^,  fiowles's  edition. 
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works ;-  and^  in  17€8»  two  volumes  of  his  ''  Letters.^'  Mr. 
Swift  died  at  Worcester,  July  12,  1783  :  he  had  long  me- 
ditated a  complete  edition  of  bis  relation's  works,  and  had 
by  him  many  new  materials  for  that  purpose.  ^ 

SWINBURNE  (Henry),  a  law  writer,  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Swinburne  of  the  city 
of  York,  where  he  was  born.     In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was 
sent  to  Oxford,  and   entered  a  commoner   of    Hart-hall, 
whence  after  some  time  he  removed  to  Broad  gate-hall,  now 
Pembroke  college,  and  there  took  his'  degree  of  bachelor 
of  civil  law.     Before  he  left  the  university  he  married  He- 
lena, daughter  of  Bartholomew  Lant,  of  Oxford,  and  being 
then  obliged  to  quit  the  college,  he  returned  to  York,  and. 
practised  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  as  proctor.     He  after- 
wards commenced  doctor  of  civil  law,  and  became  very 
eminent  in  his  profession.     On  Feb.  10,  1612,  he  was  ad* 
vaoced  to  be  commissary  of  the  Exchjequer,  and  judge  of 
the  prerogative  court  of  the  province  of  York,  in  which 
office  be  continued  till  bis  death.     Of  this  event  we  have 
no  direct  memorial;  but,   as  his  will  was  proved  June  12, 
1624fl  we  may  presume   he   died  about  that   time.     He 
was  buried  in  ttie  cathedral  of  York,  leaving  his  dwelling 
.  house  in  York  to  his  son  Toby,  and  a  benefaction  to  the 
poor  of  the  city.   It  appears  he  was  twice  married,  and  that 
his  second  wife's   name   was  Wentworth.      He   wrote   a 
'^  Treatise  of  Spousals,  or  Matrimonial  contracts,"  which 
was  not  published  until  1686,  4to ;  but  his  more  celebrated 
work  was  bis  '^Treatise  of  Testaments  and  Last  Wills,  com- 
piled out  of  the  laws,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  canon,  as 
also  out  of  the  common  laws,  customs,  and  statutes  of  this 
realm/*    This  work  has  passed  through  seven  editions,  4to. 
1590,  1611,  1635,  1677,  1728,  fol.  corrected  and  much  en- 
larged in  1743,  and  lastly  in   1803,  with  valuable  annota- 
tions illustrative  of  the  subject  to  the  present  time,  by  the 
late  John  Joseoh  Powell,  esq.  and  prepared  for  the  press 
by  James  Wase,  esq.  in  3  vols.  8vo.     Mr.  Hargrave  ob- 
serves, that  there  is  a  curious  dissertation  on  the  customs 
of  York,  in  respect  to  filial  portions,  which  forms  a  valuable 
part  of  the  work,  but  which  is  not  contained  in  the  first  edi- 
tion, bavifng  been  afterwards  added  by   Swinburne.     Mr. 
Hargrave  also  complains  that  his  later  editors  have  not 
been  careful  to  distinguish  their  own  enlargements  froto 

1  Swift's  Works  by  Nichols,  &c. 
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ilrhat  befoh^s  to  tlie  ailithbry  but  this  is  tibt  tHci  ease  ifi  P6W- 
etfi  edition,  whosie  dhnotations  aie  printed  dis(tinct  ttdxn 
Swinburne's  text. ' 

SWINBURNE  (Henry),  a  learned  traveller,  arid  ^ro- 
babTy  a  descendant  of  thfe  precedirt^g,  was  th6  yoaAgest  son 
of  th'6  late  sir  John  Swinburne,  bart.  of  Capheatoh,  in  Nor- 
thumbeHand,  the  long-establisbed  seat  of  that  ancient  ,Ro- 
tnafi  C^ttholic  family.  He  was  educated  at  Scorton  school, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  afteiTwdrds  studied  dt  Parrs,  Bourdfeaux, 
*nd  in  the  royal  academy  at  Turin.  He  rtiade  the  usual 
tour  of  Italy  ;  and,  in  llH^  travelled  with  his  fady  oh  the 
Continent,  for  the  express  purpose  of  indulging  their  taste 
for  antiquities  and  the  fine  a(rts.  Me  ^pent  six  yeafs  in 
Ffahce,  Spain,  Italy,  ^hd  Germany ;  formed  an  intimacy 
With  S6nfie  of  the  mqst  celebrated  literati  of;  thosfe  Codh- 
tries,  and  received  some  signal  marks  6f  tstefem  from  the 
iovfereigns  of  the  courts  he  visited.  On  his  retiirn  tb  £ng* 
l£lnd  he  retired  to  his  seat  a^  Hamsterley,  in  the  bishopric 
bf  Duthanri,  which  thenceforth  became  his  priricij3al  fesi- 
dence.  He  published  his  Tratfels  in  Spai^  in  a  quarto  vd- 
Idnie,  1779;  four  years  after,  vol.  I.  of  his  Travels  in  thfe 
T^b  Sieilies,  aiid  a  lid  two  years  iifteh  Both  these 
(^rorks  hdve  been  repririted  in  dctavb,  tb^  first  in  twb,  the 
6!her  in  four,  toluriies,  \^»lth  im()roi^enreht8.  The  le^rhin^ 
*nd  ingenuity  of  Mr.  SWinburne  hare  been  generally  Ac- 
knowledged, dtid  the  warmth  and  i^nim^tion  of  his  de^crip- 
iions  discover  an  imagination  highly  susceptible  of  every 
bounty  of  nature  or  art;  but  hfe  li  p^rha^^s  tod  Apt  tb  re- 
linquish simplicity  for  profusion  of  ornament.  H^  tVaS  th4 
first  who  brought  us  intimately  ac(][haihted  vrith  S[)4in,  ihd 
the  arts  artd  monuments  bf  its  anfcient  inhabitants.  By  th6 
marriage  of  his  only  daughter  to  Paul  Benfield,  e^.  he  be- 
came involved  in  the  jDisfortunes  of  that  adventhi'ef*,  ahd 
obtained  a  place  in  thfe  newly-ceded  settlement  of  Trihi- 
dkd,  where  he  died  iri  April  ld03.  His  library  hid  beeii 
sbld  by  auction,  by  Leigh  and  Sotheby,  the  fil-e'cedihg 
year.* 

SWINTON  (John),  a  very  celebrated  English  Anti- 
quary, was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Chestei*,  and  the  Sbii 
df  John  Swihton,  of  feexton  in  that  cbiinty,  geht.  fte  W^^ 
bbt-n  in  1703.    The  bircumstances  of  bife  pai^eitts  vie^e  pro- 

«  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I. — Drake's  Eboracum. — Bridgman*8  Legal  Bibliography. 
'  Nichols's  Bowyer.  ■    ■       - 
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Irably  not  dBuent,  u$  be  waa  entered  a(  Oitford  in  the  rank 
of  a  seripilor  at  Wadbum  college,  in  October  1719.  It  may 
h%  presumed  tbat  h«  teooiti mended  bimselV  in  ibat  society 
by  hris  talents  and  bebaviour,  for,  on  June  30,  1723,  be  wa$ 
elected  a  scholar  on  a  Cheshire  foundation  in  the  college* 
In  the  December  following  he  took  hit  first  degree  in  arts. 
Before  be  became  master  of  arts  (which  was  on  Dec.  1, 
1726),  be  had  chosen  the  church  for  his  profession,  and 
vras  ordained  deacon  by  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  May  30, 
1725  ;  and  was  afterwards  admitted  to  priest's  orders  on 
May  28,  1727.  He  was  not  long  without  some  preferment, 
beipg  admitted  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter  le  Bailey  in  Ox* 
ford  (a  living  in  the  gift  of  the  crown),  under  a  sequestra- 
tion, and  instituted  to  it  in  February  1728.'  In  June  the 
same  year,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college ;  but,  de* 
sirous  probably  to  take  a  wider  view  of  the  world,  he  ac* 
cepted,  not  long  after,  the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  the 
English  factory  at  Leghorn,  to  which  he  had  been  chosen, 
lo  this  situation  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  health,  and^ 
leaving  it  on  tbat  account,  he  was  at  Florence  in  April 
1733,  where  he  attended  Mr.  Coleman,  tbe  English  envoy, 
in  his  last  moments.  Mr.  Swinton  returned  through  Ve- 
nice and  Vienna ;  and,  in  company  with  soaie  JEnglish  gen- 
tlemen of  fortune,  visited  Presburg  in  Hungary,  and  was 
present  at  one  of  their  assemblies. 

It  is  possible  that  he  had  not  quitted  England  in  tbe 
lummer  of  1730,  for  heVas  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  June  that  year,  and  admitted  abont  three  months 
later.  It  was  probably  while  he  was  abroad  tbat  be  was 
admitted  into  some  foreign  sociedes,  namely  the  acadensy 
ikgli  ApaHsti  at  Florence,  and  the  Etruscan  academy  of 
Cortona.  On  bi^  return  he  seems  to  have  taken  up  bis 
abode  at  Oxford,  where  be  resided  all  tbe  latt^  part  of  bis 
lite,  aod  waa  for  many  yeiurs  chaplain  to  the  gaol  iu  that 
eity«  it  aaay  be  presumed  that  be  married  in  1743  ;  it  waa 
then  at  least  tbat  he  gave  up  his  fellowship.  In  1759  he 
became  bachelor  of  divinity  ;  in  1767  he  waa  elected  CW- 
t9s  Arehifwrumj  or  keeper  of  the  university  records ;  and, 
on  April  4,  1777,  he  died,  in  the  seventj^-fourtb  year  of  his 
age,  leaving  no  children.  His  wife  survived  till  1784,  and 
both  were  buried,  with  a  very  short  and  plain  inscription, 
in  the  chapel  of  Wadham  college. 

Tbe  monuments  of  his  literary  life  were  numerous,  and 
learned,  but  not  of  great  magnitude.     He  published,  1. 
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^'  De   Lingu®   Etruri®    Regalis   vernacula   Disftertatio/' 
Oxon.   1738,  4to,   19  pages.     2.  "A  critical  essay  con- 
cerning the  words  AoufjMv  and  Aot/Aovtov,  occasioned  by  two 
late  inquiries  into  the  meaning  of  tbe  Demoniacks  in  the 
New  Testament,"  London,   1739,   8vo.      3.  "  De  priscis 
Komanorum  literis  dissertatio,"  Oxon.  1746,  4to,  20  pages. 
4'.  *^  De  primogenio   Etruscoraro  alphabeto,  dissertatio,'* 
Oxon.  1746.     5.  "  Inscriptiones  Citieae  :  sive  in  binas  In- 
scriptiones  Phoenicias,  inter  rudera  Citii  nuper  repertas, 
conjectural.     Accedit  de  nummis  quibusdam  Samaritanis 
et  Phoeniciis,  vel  insolitam  prae  se  literaturam  ferentibus^ 
Tel   in   lucem  hactenus  non  editis,  dissertatio,"   Oxford, 
1750,  4to,  87  pages.     6.   "Inscriptiones  Citieae  :  sive  in 
binas  alias  inscriptiones  PhGenicias,  inter  rudera  Citii  nu« 
per  repertas,  conjecturae,'*  4to,  19  pages.     7.  "  De  num^ 
mis  quibusdam  Samaritanis  et  Phceniciis,  vel  insolitam  pra? 
se  literaturam  ferentibus,  vel  in  lucem  hactenus  non  editis, 
drssertatio  secunda,"  4to,  36  pages.     8.  "  Metilia  :  sive  de 
quinario  Gentis  MetilisB,  e  nummis  vetustis  caeteroquin  mi- 
nimum notae,  dissertatio,'^  Oxon.  1750,  4to,  22  pages.     9. 
Several  dissertations  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society.     As,  ^^  A  dissertation  upon 
a  Parthian  coin;  with  characters  on  theYeverse  resembling 
those  of  the  Palmyrenes,"  voL  xlix.  p.  593.     "  Some  re- 
marks on  a  Parthian  coin,  with  a  Greek  and  Parthian  le- 
gend, never  before  published,"  vol.  i.  p.  16.     "A disserta- 
tion  upon  the  Phoenician  numeral  characters,  anciently 
used  at  Sidon,"  vol.  i.  p.  791.     "  In  nummum  Parthicum 
hactenus  ineditum  conjectural^  vol.  li.  p.  683.     "  A  disser- 
tation upon  a  Samnlte  Denarius,  n^ver  before  published, 
vol.  lit.  p.  28.     ^^  An  account  of  a  subaerated  Denarius  of 
the  Piaetorian  family,  adorned  with  an  Etruscan  inscription 
on  the  reverse,  never  before  published  or  explained,"  vol; 
Ixii.  p.  60.     "  Observations  upon  five  ancient  Persian  coins, 
struck  in  Palestine  or  PhoBnicia,  before  the  dissolution  of 
the  Persian  empire,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  345.    Other  papers  by  bim 
may  be  found  in  the  general  index  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.     10.  A  part  of  the  ancient  universal  history, 
contained  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  volumes  of  that  ^.reat 
worki     The  particulars  of  this  piece  of  literary  history 
were  communicated  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Nichols,  in  a 
paper  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December 
1784,  p.  892.     The  original  of  that  paper,  which  aSbrds  a 
strong  proof  of  tbe  steady  attachment  of  Johnson  to  tbe 
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interests  of  literature,  has  been,  according  to  bis  desire,  de<^ 
posited  in  tbe  British  Museum.     The  letter  is  as  follows : 

«  To  Mr.  Nichols. 

"  Tbe  late  learned  Mr.  Swinton  of  Oxford  having  one 
day  remarked,  that  one  man,  meaning,  I  suppose,  no  man 
but  himself,  could  assign  all  the  parts  of  the  Universal  His- 
tory to  their  proper  authors,  at  tbe  request  of  sir  Robert 
Chambers,  or  of  myself,  gave  the  account  which  I  now 
transmit  to  you  in  bis  own  hand,  being  willing  that  of  so 
great  a  work  the  history  should  be  known,  and  that  each 
writer  should  receive  his  due  proportion  of  praise  from  pos* 
terFty.  I  recommend  to  you  to  preserve  this  scrap  of  lite- 
rary intelligence,  in  Mr.  Swinton's  own  hand,  or  to  deposit 
it  in  the  Museum,  that  the  veracity  of  the  account  may  ne- 
ver be  doubted.  I  am,  sir, 

your  most  humble  servant, 
Dec.  6,  1784.  Sam.  Johnson." 

The  paper  alluded  to,  besides  specifying  some  parts 
written  by  other  persons,  assigns  the  following  divisions  of 
th^  history  to  Mr.  Swinton  himself.  ^*  The  history  of  the 
Carthaginians,  Numidians,  Mauritanians,  Gaetulians,  Ga- 
ramantes,  Melano-Gaetuliins,  Nigritse,  Cyrenaica,  Marma* 
rica,  the  Regio  Syrtica,  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Moguls,  In- 
dians, and  Chinese,  a  dissertation  on  the  peopling  of  Ame- 
rica, and  one  on  the  independency  of  the  Arabs."* 

In  1740  Mr.  Swinton  was  involved  in  a  law-suit,^n  con- 
sequence of  a  letter  be  bad  published.  It  appears  from  one 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  that  a  letter  from  tbe  Rev. 
Mr.  Swinton,  highly  reflecting  on  Mr.  George  Baker,  hav- 
ing fallen  jinto  the  hands  of  the  latter,  the  court  of  King^s 
Bench  made  the  rule  absolute  for  an  information  against 
Mr.  Swinton. ,  These  two  gentlemen  were  also  engaged  for 
some  time  in  a  controversy  at  Oxford  ;  which  took  its  rise 
from  a  matter  relative  to  Dr.  Thistlethwaite,  some  time  war- 
den of  Wadham,  which  then  attracted  much  attention.  Mr. 
Swinton  had  the  manners,  and  some  of  the  peculiarities 
often  seen  in  very  .  recluse  scholars,  which  gave  rise  to 
many  whimsical  stories.  Among  the  rest,  there  is  one 
mentioned   by  Mr.  Boswell,  in  the  Life  of  Johnson,  as 

*  This  lift  is  given  in  Peshall's  His>  the  Modem  Univereal  History  the  Life 

tory  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  p.  171,  and  of  Mohammed  and  the  History  of  tbe 

very  probably  from  the  aathor's  autho-  Arabs, 
rity ;  but  it  it  added  that  he  wrote  in 
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bftViiig  hnppmtd  in  ]754.    Jobfttfon  wm  then  on  a  fim  iff 

the  timt^rsfty  of  Oxford.  "  About  tbi^  time/'  lie  ^^y«^ 
'*  there  had  been  an  execution  of  two  orr  tbree  criminals  at 
Oxford^  on  a  Monday,  Soon  afterwards,  one  day  at  din- 
ner,  I  was  saying  that  Mr.  Swinton,  the  chaplain  of  the 
gaot,  and  also  a  frequent  preacher  before  the  university,  a 
learned  man,  but  often  thoughtless  and  absent,  preached 
the  condemnation  sermon  on  repentance^  before  the  con- 
victs on  tlie  preceding  day,  Sunday  ;  and  that,  in  the  close, 
he  told  his  dudience  that  he  should  give  them  the  remainder 
of  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject,  the  next  Lord's-day. 
Upon  which,  one  gf  our  company,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and 
a  plain  niatter-of- fact  man,  by  way  of  ^offering  an  apology 
for  Mr.  Swinton,  gravely  remarked,  that  he  had  probably 
preached  the  same  sermon  before  the  university  :  ^^  Ves,  sir, 
(says  Johnson,)  but  the  university  were  not  to  be  hanged 
the  next  morning !''' 

SYBRCCtiT  (John),  a  landscape  painter,  was  born  at 
Antwerp,  about  1630,  and  brought  up  in  that  city  under 
his  father.  He  was  a  close  imitator  of  nature  in  all  his 
landscapes  -,  and  in  his  younger  days  went  upon  the  Rhine 
and  other  adjacent  places,  where  he  drejv  several  plea- 
sant views  in  wat^r-colours.  Having  spent  more  of  bii 
life  in  th&t  way,  than  in  painting,  his  drawings  were  mofe 
valued  than  his  pictures.  Th^  duke  of  Buckingham;  pass- 
ing through  the  Netherlands,  in  his  way  home  from  his 
embassy  into  France,  stayed  some  time  at  Antwerp ;  where, 
meeting  with  sotne  of  this  master's  works,  he  was  so  well 
pleased  with  them,  that  he  invited  him  over  to  England, 
and  employed  him  at  Oliefden.  Sybrecht  continued  in  his 
Service  tbree  or  four  years,  and  then  worked  for  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  of  England,  continuing  in  vogue  a  lon^r 
tioie.  He  drew  several  sorts  of  cattle  remarkably  well, 
and  usually  contrived  to  place  some  df  them  in  his  land- 
scapes. He  died  in  London  about  l7Cd,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  James's  church.  There  are  «ome  of  his  ptctnreii  at 
Newsiede-abbey,  lord  Byrou*s,  and  in  other  houses  belong- 
ing td  the  nobility.  In  1686  he  made  several  views  of 
Cbatsworth.* 

SYDENHAM  (FLoren),  deserves  a  fuller  account  thaA 
can  »ow  be  given  of  a  learned  and  diligent  man,  unfortu- 
nately  alfeogetfaer  Hnpatronized,  who  undertook,    and  in 

1  PrecediDff  edit  of  this  Diet.  '  Pmtingtoa.*i«WiiHHfl«'f  Ad«etfotfeiu 
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p^H  iicecnledj  ^  tfdnilation  of  the  wdrtii  of  Plat<y.  tiii 
prbpd^ah  for  this  great  uhdei^irkin^  Wet6  published  in  A 
qaarto  tract  iti  1759;  and  h^  ^roddccrd  successively,  be- 
t«^een  that  time  and  1767,  tt'dif ^taction  of  the  *<  Id^  a  dis- 
course cm  poetry,''  of  "The  Greater  Gtippias/*  *' 1* he 
Lesser  Hippias,"  "  The  Banquet,  Part  1/'  and  «  The  Bah- 
qtiet,  Part  IL''  He  is  said  to  have  lived  fdr  some  years, 
^nd  finally  to'  have  died,  in  great  indigehce.  The  Oentle- 
toan's  Magazine  placed  bis  death  on  April  the  Ist,  i1S*tf 
and  adds,  that  he  was  born  in'  1710,  and  educated  at  Wad- 
ham  college,  Oxford,  where  be  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
April'SO,  1734.  In  an  account  published  by  the  society 
called  the  Literary  Fund,  the  following  narrative  of  his 
death  is  given  :  *^  During  the  sUmmer  recess  of  the  year 
1788,  an  eveht  tCfok  plslce,  tVbich  tarnished  the  character 
of  English  opiilence  iind  humatiity,  atid  afflicted  the  vo- 
taries of  knowledge.  Floyer  Sydenbaiti,  the  weil-ktidWn 
trartsl^tot  of  F^lato,  otie  of  the  fnost  ii&cflil,  if  hot  orle  of 
the  most  competent  Greek  scholars  of  his  age;  a  man  re- 
vered for  his  knowledge,  and  beloved  fof  the  CandoUr  of 
hi^  temper  and  the  genttenesd  of  hl^  nlanhers,  died  in  con- 
^equehce  of  having  been  arrested,  and  detained,  fbr  a  debt 
to  a  victualler,  who  had,  for  some  ticn^,  furnished  his  fru- 
gal ditin^r.  At  the  news  of  that  eteht,  every  friertd  df 
literature  felt  a  mixture  of  sorlrow  and  shattie ;  and  one  dt 
thh  itieihbeirs  df  a  club  at  the  prince  of  Wales's  coffee- 
bbuse  ptdpa^^dy  that  it  should  adopt,  as  its  object  and 
pUlrpd^e,  sdtbd  means  tb  pi-event  similar  afliictions,  add  t6 
assist  deserving  authors  and  their  families  iti  distfess.^^ 
Vfb^thei*  tb6  account  reported  to  these  gentletneh,  df  the 
tline  and  nlann^lr  of  Sydehham's  death  was  a^cuhtte  dr  not, 
the  friends  df  literature  dnd  huilianity  will  feel  gre&t  Cdnsd-^ 
latibh  in  findihg  that  it  gave  occasion  to  a  society  sd  bene- 
vdltint  in  its  designs  ;  which  aroste,  after  a  tew  changes  and 
i!iddificatit>ns,  out  of  the  proposal  above-ttientioded.  The 
tociety  id  now  in  a  flourishihg  and  improving  state,  and  ba§ 
giv^h  very  tin\6\^  and  important  assistance  td  tnany  deset'v- 
inft  idthofs.' 

SYDENHAM  (TttoMAs),  a  very  eminent  physician,  And 
9bt  of  the  rrit^t  ettiinent  as  an  improvelr  of  the  aft  that 
England  has  produced,  was  born  in  1 624  at  Winford  Eagle 
in  OorK^tabiriB>  trfaere  bis  fathei*  William  Sydenfaam,  esq. 

«  ihVc^Nitg  Edition  of  tfcU  Dictidnary. 
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■  ■  • 

bad  a  large  fortui^,  Xi[n4^r  wbo«e  t»relte  was  educated,. 
9r  in  what  manner  be  passed  his  childhood,  is  not  known. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  1642,  he  entered  as  a  com* 
tnoner  of  Magdalen-hal],  Oxford,  where  it  is  not  probable 
that  be  continued  long  ;  for  he  informs  us  himself,  that  he 
was  withheld  from  the  university  by  the  commencement  of 
the  war;  nor  is  it  very  clearly  known  in  what  state  of  life 
he  engaged,  or  where  be  resided  during  that  long  series  of 
public  commotion.  It  is  indeed  reported,  that  he  bad  a 
commission  in  the  king^s  army^,  but  no  particular  account, 
is  given  of  his  military  conduct ;  nor  are  we  told  what  rank 
be  obtained  (unless  that  of  a  captain),  when  he  entered  into 
the.  army,  or  when  or  on  what  occasion  he  rehired  from 
it.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  if  ever  he  took  upon  him 
the  profession  of  arms,  he  spent  but  few  years  in  the  camp  ; 
for  in  1648  he  obtained  at  Oxford  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  physic,  for  which,  as  some  medical  knowledge  is  neces- 
sary, it  may  be  imagined  that. he  spent  some  time  in  qua- 
lifying himself. 

His  application  to  the  study  of  physic  was,  as  he  himself 
relates,  produced  by  an- accidental  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Cox,  a  physician  eminent  at  that  time  in  London,  who  in 
some  sickness  prescribed  to  his  brother,  and,  attending  him 
frequently  on  that  occasion,  inquired  of  him  what  profes- 
sion he  designed  to  follow.  The  young  man  answering 
tbat  he  was  undetermined,  the  doctor  recommended  physic 
to  him,  and  Sydenham  having  determined  to  follow  his  ad- 
vice, retired  to  Oxford  for  leisure  and  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue his  studies. 

It  is  evident,  says  his  biographer,  that  this  conversation 
must  have  happened  before  his  promotion  to  any  degree  in 
physic,  because  be  himself  fixes  it  in  the  interval  of  bis 
absence  from  the  university,  a  circumstance  which  will  en- 
able us  to  confute  many  false  reports  relating  to  Dr.  Syden- 
ham, which  have  been  confidently  inculcated,  and  impli- 
citly believed.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  he  was  made, 
a  physician  by  acci_dent  and  pecessity ;  and  sir  Richard 
Blackmore  reports  in  plain  terras  (in  the  preface  to  his 
*^  Treatise  on  the  Small-Pox'*),  tS^at  he  engaged  in  prac- 
tice without  any  preparatory  study,  or  previous  knowledge, 

*  Surely  not  in  the   king's  army,  which  he  had  a  brother,  an  officer  of 

This  is  contrary  to  all  aothortty.     His  high  rank  mentioned  hereafter.    This 

commission,  if  he  had  any,  muit  have  is    in    some   measure    confirmed   by 

been  in  the  pariivnentary  army,  in  Wood,  oar  earliett  authority. 
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Hf  the  medicinal  sciences;  and  aiBrms,  tbat^^when  h^  was 
consulted  by  him  what  books  he  should  read  to  qualify  bitn' 
for  the  satne  profession,  be  recommended  Don  Quixote. 
That  he  recommended  Don  Quixote  to  Blackmore,  we  are 
not,  continues  Dr.  Johnson,  to  doubt ;  but  the  relater  is 
hindered  by  that  self-love  which  dazzles  all  mankind,  from 
discovering  that  he  might  intend  a  satire  very  different 
from  a  general  censure  of  all  the  ancient  and  modern  wri* 
lers  on  medicine,  since  he  might  perhaps  mean,  either  se- 
riously or  in  jest,  to  insinuate,  that  Blackmore  was  not 
adapted  by  nature  to  the  study  of  physic,  and  that,  whe« 
ther  he  should  read  Cervantes,  or  Hippocrates,  he  would 
be  equally  unqualified  for  practice,  and  equally  unsuccess« 
ful  in  it.  Whatever  was  his  meaning,  nothing  is  more 
evident,  than  that  it  was  a  transitory  sally  of  an  imagina- 
tion warmed  with  gaiety,  or  the  negligent  effusion  of  a 
mind  intent  on  some  other  employment,  and  in  haste  to 
dismiss  a  troublesome  intruder ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Syden- 
ham did  not  think  it  impossible  to  write  usefully  on  medi-* 
cine,  because  he  has  himself  written  upon  it ;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  carried  his  vanity  so  far,  as  to  imaging 
that  no  man  had  ever  acquired  the  same  qualifications  be- 
sides himself.  He  could  not  but  know  that  he  had  rather 
restored  than  invented  most  of  his  principles,  and  therefore 
could  not  but  acknowledge  the  value  of  those  writers  whose 
doctrines  he  adopted  and  enforced. 

That  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  physic  without  any 
acquaintance  with  the  theory,  or  knowledge  of  the  opinions 
or  precepts  of  former  writers,  is  undoubtedly  false,  for  he 
declares  that  after  he  had,  in  pursuance  of  his  conversation 
with  Dr.  Cox,  determined  upon  the  practice  of  physic,  he 
applied  himself  ill  earnest  to  it,  and  spent  several  years  in 
the  university,  before  he  began  to  practise  in  London. 
Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the  opportunities  of  knowledge 
which  Oxford  afforded,  but  travelled  to  Montpellier,  as 
Desault  relates  (*^  Dissertation  on  Consumptions*'),  in  quest 
of  farther  information,  Montpellier  being  at  that  time  the 
most  celebrated  school  of  physic.  It  is  a  common  opinion 
that  he  was  thirty  years  old  before  he  formed  bis  resolu- 
tion of  studying  physic  ;  but  this  arises  from  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  an  expression  in  his  dedication,  to  Dr.  Maple- 
toft,  in  which  he  observes  that  from  his  conversation  with 
Dr.  Cox  to  the  publication  of  that  treatise  thirty  years  bad 
intervened.     The  facts  already  related  sufficiently  confute 


^ 
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tk}$  ^ror,  sincf  i|t;  ^ppe^grs  t^at  Sydentiain,  after  havilng 
l^/e^^  iqf^qxj[i^  tjijae  ab^f^njt  fi:Qm  the  univ^mty,  rfeta^riied  tq 
it  i^  or4^r  ta  puraue  tiis  pbysi,cal  inquiries  be£prji^  be  w^ 
tW(^Q,ty-foijur  ye^8ol4;  for  iQ  164$9  ^^^  ex^tly  pf  t,t^%t 
^g^f  h(e  ;wi^  fidiDM^ted  ip  the  d^ree  of  M.B. 

Amqi;^  oth/er  reppr^s  i;e^€^i;)g  ttiijs  great  ff^x^,  it  hfu| 
al|»9  J|p^/B|i  ^i4  tbat  13^6  x:oa)po^d  j^i^  i^orjcs  in  EjoglUb,  feyt^ 
^9W  ohiig^^  to  rlijiave  re^xiurae  ^p  Dr.  MapUtpIt  to  traiu^la^ 
th^ii^  ^nto  Latin.  This  b^»  been  assierted  by  W^rd  in  hi# 
I^es  of  tbe  >Qi^3b?m  professcMr^^  but  yiritliiopt  b^ipgipg  jiay 
pi;Qof  * ;  and  it  is  p^b^irve^e  that  bi^  "  Prpces^us  ipte^gri," 
publi#be4  ^ftc^r  hi^  diE^tb,  discov^s  ajoue  ^npr^  ;»M11  in  t\^ 
IsU^  U^guage  than  is  cppo^only  ascribed  >tp  bi|Op.  It  if 
iikewi^  a^^erted  by  ^ir  Hans  Sloane^  wi'th  whonri  he  w^ 
fajQiiliarly  acquainted,  that  Dr.  Sydenbam  va^  jp^rticujarly 
vetoed  in  ib^  writings  of  the  great  Rom^^n  ors^qr  mw4  phi* 
Ipsopber;  find  there  is  evidently  such  a  Juxpri^nce  in  (lii 
styl^,  as  imj  discover  ^tbe  a^utbor  \vt)o  g^v^  bm  ^9^^  ^1^9^" 
aiire,  and  most  ^pgagfid  bis  i^iitation. 

^About  the  ss^ine  tiipe  tt^at  jiie  became  b^acbelor  of  |>hy3ic9 
h§  pbtjiin^d,  Jby  t,be  injtei;est  of  a  relatipn>  a  fqljo^^ibip  of 
All  3ouW  college,  b^vi^g  9ubfi^itted,  by  >the  ^u^QriptKMi 
K^quired,  to  the  autbarity  of  the  visitors  ^ppt^inted  r^y  .^l^^ 
parliaoient,  ppon  wb^t  principles,  or  how  ppn^ii»tenttly  with 
bis  former  condpct,  it  is  no.w  iq^ppi^ible  to  di^cover^** 
When  he  thought  himself  qualified  for  pr$LCtice,  be  lii^i^d 
bis  residence  in  WesHninster,  became  doctor  of  phytic  at 
Pjgimbridge,  received  a  licence  fropi  tjie  college  0:f  pby- 
si.cians,  and  lived  in  tbe.fir^t  degree  of  <repii^a(iPP9  ^"^  ^be 
greatest  affluence  of  practice,  for  many  year^,  without  any 
other  enemies  than  those  which  he  raised  by  the  ^upeiiior 
fperit  of  his  conduct,  the  bright  lustre  of  bis  abilities,  or 
h^  improvements  of  bijs  science,  and  his  contempt  of  per- 
nicious n^ethods  supported  only  by  authority  in  .opposition 
to  soqnd  re^Lson  find  io.dub(i|table  experience.  Tb^se  fpen 
^te  indebted  to  hippi  for  concealing  their  nan>es,  whan  be 

*  Dr.  Ward  did   liritig   hi'<  proofs,  f  This  mistake  is  founded  on  that 

in  a  toiler  sent  to  the  Gent  Mag.  vol.'  mentioned   in  the  last  note  but  one. 

^11 1,  in , which  ^tiinrev.^r  he  t;Q()e^vQucs  Wpod  informs  us  t^t  he  would  .^ot, 

to  obviate  ihe  conciusio|i  .that  miffht  frofn  the  first,  join  the  young  .students 

be    drawn    from    his    first    assertion,  who  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the 

naoif  ly  that  <$jr(i|enb4in  ^WAS  aot  ca-  king*    There  was  oothkig  therefore  in 

H^ble   of  translating   his   woij^s   into  his  present  conduct  ijicoosi^tent  with 

jLatin,  and  this  he  has  done  very  can-  his  former, 
didly  and  v«ry  satisfactorily. 
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regards  tbftir  lo^lioe,  «ijQca  ^bey  ixav^e  tb^reby  A^fn^^^  the 
f  oiueiK»pt  j»nd  d^t^^taupo  gf  posterity  *» 

Dr.  SydenhaoDt  bovfev^,  w»s  not  destioed  for  lo^g  Jti£e. 
tits  beftltl^  bisgao  to  C»il  in  the  fiftyHiecood  year  pf  bU  age^ 
by  ix^qxieat  stacks  of  tb^  gout,  to  wbicb  be  bad  lojog  been 
wl^j^ci9  and  which  afterwards  was  accompaDJisd  wnb  tb^ 
stoue  in  the  kidneys,  and  its  natural  .coosequeoce^  bloody 
urine.  Tbi^se  iwere  distempei'Sy  says  bis  eiegaat  bipgra- 
|>ber,  which  even  the  art  of  Sydenham  could  only  palli^t^ 
vitboiit  ^pe  pf  a  perfect  cure,  but  whichi  if  be  has  not 
been  able  by  his  precepts  to  instrujcxt  us  to  rsmpve,  he  has, 
at  least,  by  his  exampJe  .taught  us  to  bear;  for  be  nev^r 
betrayed  ^ny  indisicent  impa^ti^nce,  or  unmanly  d^j^ctiou^ 
nnder  Jais  torments,  but  s.upported  himself  by  tb/e  reflcio 
tions -of  pbilosopby,  ^and  .the  consolations  of  religioni  -wi 
in  every  interval  of  .ease  applied  himself  Xo  ;tbe  a^idJtaiic^ 
pf  otbecs  with  his  usual  assiduity.  After  .a  life  .thus  usefully 
employed,  be  died  at  bis  house  in  Pall-mall,  Dec.  29, 
166^,  m  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
the  ailie,  near  the  south  door«  of  tbe  church  pf  git.  iwkps^M, 
Westminster. 

His  works  have  been  collected  and  fceguentLy  printed  9^ 
London  in  one  volume  8vo.  The  last. edition  is  that  by 
John  Swan,  M.D.  of  Newcastle  in  Staffordshire,  1742. 
To  this  is  |irefixed  a  life  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
which  we  have  chiefly  followed  in  the  preceding  account. 
His  works  were  also  printed  at  Leipsic  in  ]  7 1.1,  at  Geniev^ 
in  1716^  in  2  vols.  4to,  and  at  Leyden  in  Svo.  They  were 
written  by  himself  in  English,  but  translated  afterwards 
into  Latin,  of  which  it  is  our  opinion  he  was  fully  capable^ 
although  these  translations,  as  already  noticed,  have  been 
attributed  to  Dr.  Mapleioft  and  others.  The  last  English 
edition  is  that  by  Dr.  George  Wallis,  1788,  2  vols.  8.vo,  with 
notes  and  opinions  of  subsequent  medical  writers. 

*  "  The  great  Sydenham,   for  all  and  good  man  bad  amon^  his  breth- 

Ms  labours,  only  gained  the  sad  and  ren,  as  Goodali,  Brsidy,  Gacnan,  and 

upjiHt  re«onpeace    of  calumny   aod  Dr.  Cole    of    Wor.cP8Ur,   a«  may   be 

ignominy:  and  that  from  the  emula-  seen  by   their  epistles    in  his  works. 

tioD  of  isome  of  his  collegiate  breth>  Dr.  Micklethwait  a   littie   before  his 

rcu'ond  otb^is,  «ivhofe  mdignation  at  death  did  profess,  ootwiihdi^ufliog  all 

length  arose  to  that  height,  that  they  the   attempts  of  several  j;;ainst   the 

endeavoured  to  banish  bim,  as  guilty  methods    of    Sydenham,    that   these 

of  nodioiiial  hevasy,  out  of  that  illus*  woaid  prevail,  and  triumph  over  all 

trioas  socio* y:  and lUy  the  whispering  other  methods:    aod    tbe    trvent  has 

of  othars  he  was  baulked  tbe  employ •  fully  verified    this   prediction  of  Dr, 

ment  of  the  royal  family,  where  before  '  Mieklethwait."      MS.   communicated 

he  was  called  among  the  first  pbysi-  by  Dr,  Lettsomjto  tbe  <3e»t.  Magt  val. 

cians.     Yet  lonc  patrons  this  great  tXXl.  p.  684. 
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Sydenham  has  frequently  been  called  the  father  of  phy- 
tic among  the  moderns.  He  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  his 
works^  that  *^  the  increase  and  perfection  of  the  medical 
art  is  to  be  advanced  by  these  two  means  :  by  composing 
an  history  of  distempers,  or  a  natural  and^  exact  descrip- 
tion of  distempers  and  their  symptoms ;  and  by  deducing 
and  establishing  a  method  of  cure  from  thence.''  This  is 
the  way  which  that  great  delineator  of  the  right  road  to 
real  knowledge  in  all  its  various  branches,  lord  Bacon,  had 
pointed  out ;  and  its  being  more  closely  pursued  by  Syden- 
ham than  by  any  modern  physician  before  him,  is  what  has 
justly  entitled  him  to  those  high  encomiums  which  have 
ever  been  paid  him.  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  allows,  and 
all  are  now  convinced,  that  Sydenham,  *'  who  built  all  bis 
maxims  and  rules  of  practice  upon  repeated  observations 
on  the  nature  and  properties  of  diseases,  and  the  power  of 
remedies,  has  compiled  so  good  an  history  of  distempers, 
and  so  prevalent  a  method  of  cure,  that  he  has  improved 
and  advanced  the  healing  art  much  more  than  Dr.  Willis 
with  all  his  curious  speculations  and  fanciful  hypotheses." 
He  relates  of  himself,  in  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Mapletoft, 
that  ever  since  he  had  applied  himself  to  the  practice  of 
physic,  be  had  been  of  opinion,  and  the  opinion  had  been 
every  day  more  and  more  confirmed  in  him,  that  the  me- 
dical art  could  not  be  learned  so  surely  as  by  use  and  ex- 
perience; and  that  he,  who  should  pay  the  nicest  and 
most  accurate  attention  to  the  symptoms  of  distempers, 
would  infallibly  succeed  best  in  searching  out  the  true 
means  of  cure.  "  For  this  reason,"  says  he,  "  I  gave  my- 
self up  entirely  to  this  method  of  proceeding,  perfectly  se- 
cure and  confident,  that,  while  I  followed  nature  as  my 
guide,  I  could  never  err."  He  tells  him  afterwards,  that 
Mr.  Locke  approved  his  method,  which  he  considered  as 
DO  small  sanction  to  it;  and  what  he  says  upon  this  occa- 
sion of  Mr.  Locke  is  worth  transcribing :  **  Nosti  prae- 
terea,  quern  huic  mess  methodo  suffragantem  habeam,  qui 
earn  intimius  per  omnia  perspexerat,  utrique  nostrum  con- 
junctissimum  dominum  Joannem  Locke  ;  quo  quidem  viro, 
sive  ingeniojudicioque  acri  &  subacto,  sive  etiam  antiquis^ 
hot  est,  optimis  moribus,  vix  silperiorem  quenquam,  inter 
eos  qui  nunc  sunt  homines  repertum  iri  confido ;  paucissi- 
mos  c(&rte  pares."  There  are  some  Latin  elegiac  verses  by 
Mr.  Locke,  addressed  to  Sydenham,  prefixed  to  his  ^' Trea- 
tise upon  Fevers," 
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Mr:  Granger  has  remarked  that  Sydenham  received 
higher  honours  from  foreign  physicians  than  from  his  coun- 
trymen. This,  however,  applies  only  to  his  contempo- 
raries, for  no  modern  English  physician  has  ever  mentioned 
Sydenham  unless  in  terms  of  high  veneration.  The  enco« 
niiums  of  Boerhaave  and  Haller  are  well  known  to  medical 
readers.  '  His  great  merit  consists  in  the  accurate  descrip- 
tions which  he  has  left  us  of  several  diseases  which  first 
became  conspicuous  in  his  time.  His  account  of  the  small* 
pox,  and  of  bis  medical  treatment  of  that  disease,  is  admi- 
rably an^  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  establish^his 
celebrity.  He  was  the  first  person  who  introduced  the 
cooling  regimen  in  fevers,  a  method  of  treatment  frequently 
attended  with  the  happiest  effects,  though  it  must  be  ac* 
knowledged  that  he  did  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between 
the  typhus  and  the  inflammatory  fever,  and  on  that  ac- 
count he  sometimes  carried  his  bleedings  to  an  exc&s.  He 
contributed  also  essentially  to  introduce  the  Peruvian  bark 
as  a  cure  for  intermittents. 

He  had  an  elder  brother  William,  who  was  some  time 
gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  college  in  Oxford,  and, 
entering  into  the  parliament's  army,  acquitted  himself  so 
well,  that  he  rose,  by  several  gradations,  to  the  highest 
post  and  dignities.  In  1649,  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  made  vice-admiral  of  that  isle  and 
Hampshire.  In  1653,  he  was  summoned  to  parliament  for 
Dorsetshire;  in  1654,  made  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
and  member  of  the  privy-council ;  and  in  1658,  summoned 
to  parliament  by  the  protector  'Richard  Cromwell.  This 
connection,  together  with  his  own  principles  and  former 
engagements,  would  probably  hinder  Dr.  Sydenham  from 
being  a  very  popular  physician,  during  the  period  of  his 
flourishing,  that  is,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  ^  yet  he  seems  to  have  ow^d  more  of  his  neglect  to 
the  envy  of  bis  contemporary  brethren. 

His  biographer  remarks  that  Dr.  Sydenham's  skill  in 
physic  **  was  not  his  highest  excellence ;  that  his  whole  cha- 
racter was  amiable  ;  that  his  chief  view  was  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  and  the  chief  motive  of  his  actions  the  will  of 
God|  whom  he  mentions  with  reverence,  well  becoming 
the  most  enlightened  and  most  penetrating  mind.  He  waift 
benevolent,  candid,  and  communicative,  sincere,  and  reli- 
gious ;  qualities,  which  it  wer^  happy  if  they  could  copy 
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from  him,   who  emulate  his  knowledge^  and  iniitate  hh 
methods."^ 

SYKES  (Arthur  Ashley),  a  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  but  to  whom  that  chutch  was  little  indebted,  was 
the  son  of  Mr,  Arthur  Sykes,  of  Ardely  or  YardJy  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  was  born  in  London  about  1684.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Paul's  school  under  the  celebrated  Mr« 
Postlethwayte,  and  was  admitted  of  Corpus  Christi  college, 
Cambridge,  in  1701,  under  the  care  of  the  rev.  Charles 
Kidman,  B.  D.  tutor  of  that  college.  In  Feb.  1701-2  he 
was  appointed  a  scholar  of  the  house.  While  an  under- 
graduate he  wrote  some  Hebrew  verses  on  the  death  of 
king  William,  which  were  printed  in  the  Cambridge  coU 
lection  on  that  occasion.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
1704-5,  and  proceeded  M,  A.  in  1708.  After  leaving  col- 
lege he  was  employed  for  some  time  as  one  of  the  assistants 
at  St.  Paul's  school,  but  quitted  this  situation  as  inconsist- 
ent with  the  prosecution  of  his  private  studies.  In  1712-13 
be  was  collated  to  the  vicarage  of  Godmersham  in  Kent  by 
archbishop  Tenison,  who  had  a  great  personal  regard  for 
bim,  and  was  a  generous  patron  to  the  members  of  Corpus 
Christi,  of  which  he  had  himself  been  fellow.  In  April 
1714  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Dry-Drayton  in 
Cambridgeshire,  on  the  presentation  of  the  duchess  dow- 
ager of  Bedford,  and  in  August  following  he  resigned  his 
vicarage  of  Godmersham  in  Kent.  In  Nov.  1718,  he  was 
instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Rayleigh  in  Essex,  which  he 
*  retained  to  his  deatb,  but  now  resigned  the  living  of  Dry- 
Prayton.  In  Dec.  following,  at  a  meeting  of  the  gover- 
nors and  directors  of  King-street  chapel.  Golden-square, 
be  was  unanimously  appointed  afternoon  preacher  at  that 
place,  which  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Jameses  Westmin- 
ster, of  which  his  friend  Dr.  Clarke  was  then  rector.  In 
1721,  on  the  morning  preachership  becoming  vacant  by 
Dr.  Wilcocks's  promotion  to  the  see  of  Gloucester,  Mr. 
^ykes  was  unanimously  appointed  to  succeed  him.  In 
January  1723-4  he  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Alton- 
Borealis  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  by  bishop  Hoadly, 
and  three  years  afterwards  his  lordship  appointed  him  to 
the  praecentorship  of  the  same  cathedral,  vacant  by  tbo 
(death   of  their  common   friend  Dr.  Daniel  Whitby.     In 
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April  1725,  upon  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Clarkci  he  was 
appointed  assistant  preacher  at  St.  Jamds's  church,  West* 
minster.  In  1726  he  proceeded  to  take  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  Feb.  4739  he 
was  advanced  to  the  deanry  of  St.  Burien  in  Cornwall, 
which  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown ;  and  on  October 
15,  1740,  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of 
Winchester,  through  the  friendship  of  his  former  patron 
bishop  Hoadly,  who  had  been  translated  tcr  the  see  of 
Winchester  in  1734.  His  ecclesiastical  promotions  seem 
to  have  ended  here. 

During  many  years  Dr.  Sykes  had  been  greatly  afflicted 
with  the  gout  and  stone,  but  had  received  much  relief  from 
the  pains  of  the  latter  disorder,  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
before  his  death,  by  the  medicine  purchased  by  parlia- 
ment of  Mrs.  Stephens,  for  the  public  use.  And  upon  the 
whole  he  enjoyed  a  general  state  of  good  health  and  spirits, 
until  he  was  seized  with  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  while  attend- 
ing the  funeral  of  a  friend,  on  Monday  evenings  Nov^  15,' 
1756,  and  died,  at  his  house  in  Cavendish-square,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  the  23d,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  near  the  pulpit  in 
the  parish  church  of  St.  James's  Westminster  on  the  30th 
of  November.  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  who  succeeded  him 
in  King-street  chapel,  and  was  afterwards  master  of  the 
Temple,  and  who  had  long  been  in  habits  of  friendship  with 
the  deceased,  officiated  upon  this  occasion. 

Dr.  Sykes  had  been  married  many  years  to  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Williams,  a  widow  lady,  and  a  native  of  Bristol,  but 
had  no  children  by  her.  He  left  the  whole  of  his  fortune, 
which  was  considerable,  to  her  for  life,  and  afterwards  to 
his  brother  the  rev.  George  Sykes,  rector  of  Rayleigh  in 
Essex,  and  vicar  of  Preston  in  Kent.  Mrs.  Sykes  died  in 
January  1763,  and  was  buried  near  her  husband  in  St. 
James's  church. 

Dr.  Sykes  was  a  divine  of  the  school  of  Clarke  and 
Hoadly,  who,  while  they  made  it  the  business  of  their  lives 
to  oppose  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  established 
church,  were  content  to  enjoy  both  its  dignities  and  emo- 
laments.  Such  men  have  been  well  represented  by  an  in- 
genious critic*,  .as  holding  a  grand  debate  between  con- 
vio^ion  and  interest^  and  endeavouring  to  accommodate 
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matters  with  as ^ much  ease  as  possible  between  both;  a 
fort  of  half-way  <refonn'<ersy  who  endeavour  to  find  out  the 
secret  band  which  will  unite  the  two  opposite  extremes, 
and  coalesce,  in  one  mass,  the  most  heterogeneous  qiiali* 
ties  of  inward  persuasion  and  outward  profession.  They 
subscribe  articles  which  they  do  not  believe,  and  reconcile 
it  to  their  conscience  by  calling  them  articles  of  peace  and 
not  oi faith;  and  by  this  principle  of  accommodation  they 
endeavour  to  secure  the  character  of  the  ^*  children  o€ 
light,"  without  wholly  relinquishing  the  good  things  which 
fall  to  the  share  of  the  ^^  children  of  the  world*'* 

Such  was  Dr.  Sykes,  who  in  all  his  controversial  writings 
(and  the  greater  part  of  his  writings  were  of  that  kind)  en- 
deavoured to  lay  open  the  church  to  persons  of  the 'most 
opposite  sentiments,  especially  those  approaching  the  So- 
cinian  scheme,  and  therefore  argues  in  one  of  his  tracts, 
that  <<  a  latitude  of  opinion  is  intended  and  allowed  by  the 
legislature  to  subscribers,  as  they  are  members  of  the 
church  of  England,",  which  the  more  recent  author  of 
*^  The  Confessional"  has  amply  refuted.  It  was  of  course 
very  natural  for  Dr.  Sykes,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  main- 
tain, in  other  pamphlets,  that  the  fences  which  the  church 
has  determined  to  secure  against  innovation  are  of  no  im- 
portance. 

His  publications  amotmt  in  the  whole  to  sixty-three. 
Most  of  these  are  only  pamphlets  on  temporary  topics,  and 
are  now  little  known  or  sought  after ;  but  the  following 
have  been  thought  to  possess  a  more  permanent  character: 
**  Essay  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion;  wherein 
its  real  foundation  upon  the  Old  Testament  is  shown ;" 
this  was  published  in  1725  against  Collins;  and  ^'Tbe 
principles  and  connexion  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 
distinctly  considered,"  1740,  8vo.  * 

SYLBURGIUS  (Frederic),  a  learned  German,  emi- 
nent for  his  great  skill  in  Greek,  was  born  at  Marpurg,  iti 
the  landgraviate  of  Hesse,  in  1546,  or,  as  Saxids  says, 
1536.  His  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  gave  him  a  liberal 
leducation,  of  which  he  made  so  good  a  use,  as  to  become 
perfect  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  Greek  languages,  at  a. 
time  when  the  latter  was  understood  by  very  few.  He  waf 
a  school -master  at  Licha,  for  some  of  the  first  years  of  his 
life ;  but  afterwards  quitted  that  employment,  and  applied 
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himself  wholly  to  the  revigion  and  correction  of  ancient 
authors,  the  Greek  particularly;  imaiiy,^^ which,  still  held 
'  in  estimation,  were  published  by  him,  frofn  the  presses  of 
Wechel  and  Commelin.  Among  these  were  Aristqtle^ 
Herodotus,  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  Dion  Cassias,  Jus* 
tin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Theodoret,  &c.  De 
gave  some  assistance  to  Henry  Stephens  in  compiling  his 
*^  Thesaurus  Grsecse  linguoe  ;**  and  was  also  the  author  of  a 
Greek  grammar^  which  was  much  valued,  a  Hebrew  gramv 
mar,  notes  upon  Clenardus,  &c.  For  these  and  other  ser* 
vices,  he  had  an  annual  stipend  allowed  him  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Marpiirg.  He  was  universally  well  spoken  of  by 
.the  learned,  and  died  much  lamented  by  them  in  1596. 
^'  Unhappy  event,"  says  Casaubon,'  ^*  to  the  republic  of 
letters !  for,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  sent  me  word 
by  Commelin  of  many  new  labours  projected  and  begun. 
The  lovers  of  Greek  have  more  especially  reason  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  him." ' 

SYLVESTER  (Joshua),  the  laborious  and  quaint  trans^ 
lator  of  Du  Bartas,  was  born  in  1563,  and  died  Septem- 
ber 28,  1618.  His  death  happened  at  Middleburg  in  Hol- 
land. By  what  circumstances  he  was  induced,  or  com- 
pelled, to  quit  his  native  country  we  have  not  discovered ; 
but  John  Vicars,  his  friend,  who  styles  him  ^'  the  best  of 
PoetSji"  speaks  of  it  as  a  reproach  to  his  country. 

And  hadst  thou  dy'dat  home  it  had  been  better ; 

It  would  (at  least)  have  giv*n  thee  much  content  3 

But  herein  England's  worthy  to  be  shent. 
Which  to  thy  worth  did  prove  so  bad  a  debtor. 
Hot  minde  I  tlus,  but  then  I  blush  for  shame^ 

To  thinks  that  though  a  cradle  thee  it  gave^ 

Yet  (O  unkinde)  deny*4)  thy  corps  a  grave  3 
Much  more  a  statue  reared  to  thy  name. 

He  was,  in  1597,  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  secretary 
to  the  company  of  merchant  adventurers  at  Stade,  of  which 
be  was  a  member ;  on  which  occasion  the  unfortunate  earl 
of  Essex  interested  himself  in  his  favour,  and  wrote  two 
letters  in  his  behalf,  dated  from  the  court  on  the  last  of 
April;  a  private  one  to  Mr.  Ferrers,  the  deputy -governor, 
recommending  Mr.  Sylvester  as  an  able  and  honest  man  ; 
and  a  general  one  to  the  company,  to  the  same  purpose^ 
in  which  he  mentions  that  he  had  received  a  very  good 
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/  report  of  his  sufficiency  and  fitness  for  the  post  of  secretary, 

being  both  well  qualified  with  language,  and  many  other 
good  parts,  and  honest  and  of  good  conversation  ;  two 
especial  motives  of  his  lordship^s  request  in  his  behalf. 
Sylvester's  translation  of  Du  Bartas  is  dedicated  to  king 
James  ;  and  among  those  who  pay  him  the  highest  compli* 
ments  appears  Ben  Jonson,  whom  tradition  makes  an  inti- 
mate friend,  and,  as  some  think,  a  relation.  He  translated 
also,  the  Quatrains  of  Pibrac,  and  many  other  pieces  of 
French  poetry ;  with  some  from  the  Latin  of  Fracastorius, 
&c.  One  of  his  own  pieces  has  the  ridiculously  quaint 
title  of  "Tobacco  battered,  and  the  pipes  shattered,  (about 
their  ears  that  idlely  idolize  so  base  and  barbarous  a  weed  ; 
or  at  least-wise  over-love  so  loathspme  a  v^nitie  :)  by  a  vol- 
ley of  holy  shot  thundered  from  mount  Helicon."  This  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  written  to  please  the  great  enertiy 
of  tobacco,  James  L  Not  much  can  now  be  said  in  favour 
of  his  compositions,  either  the  translations,  or  those  that 
are  original,  although  he  gained  greater  reputation  from 
the  former  than  the  latter.  Dryden  tells  us,  in  the  Dedi- 
cation to  the  Spanish  Fryar,  that  "  when  he  was  a  boy,  he 
thought  inimitable  Spenser  a  mean  poet,  in  comparison  of 
Sylvester's  Dubartas,"  and  *^  was  wrapt  into  an  ecstacy 
when  he  read  these  lines : 

"  Now  when  the  winter's  keener  breath  began 
To  cr)*stallize  the  Baltic  ocean ; 
To  glaze  the  lakes,  to  bridle  up  the  floods^ 
And  periwig  with  snow  the  bald-pate  woods/* 

He  seems  to  have  been  always  in  great  poverty,  and 
very  earnest  in  coyrting  the  great  for  relief.  He  appears, 
in  a  dedication  to  the  parliament,  to  allude  to  some  person 
of  the  name  of  Bowyer,  as  the  c^use  of  \i\s  ruin  ;  for  he 
subscribes, 

*^  Your  under-clarke,  unworthily  uiidpa 

By  over  trusting  to  a  starting  Bow- 

Yer — while  too  strong,  to  my  poor  wrong  and  woe.*' 

He  was  apparently  much  admired  in  his  time,  and  yet  was 
neglected ;  so  that  the  most  probable  cause  for  his  exile 
was  the  fear  of  a  gaol  at  home. ' 
SYLVESTRE* 

*  A  reference  was  made  from  Ferrarvensis  to  Sylrestre,  but  this  person  ap« 
pears  too  iDsignificant  for  notice. 
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SYLVIUS,  or  DUBOIS,  or  DELEBOE  (James),  a  ce- 
lebnu^d  physician  of  France,  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  du 
Bois,  a  camblet- weaver,  who  had  eleven  sons  and  four 
daughters.  He  was  born  at  Amiens  in  Picardy,  in  1478, 
and*  went  through  a  course  of  classical  learning,  under  his 
elder  brother  Francis  Sylvius;  who  was  principal  of  the 
college  of  Tournay  at  Paris,  and  was  a  great  promoter  of 
letters  in  that  age  of  barbarism.  There  he  learned  the 
Latin  language,  in  much  greater  purity  than  it  had  been 
taught  for  a  long  time ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  his  writings 
are  distinguished  to  such  advantage  by  the  elegance  of  the 
style.  He  became  a  very  accomplished  scholar  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  had  some  little  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew ; 
and  applied  himself  also  to  mathematics  and  mechanics  so 
successfully,  as  to  invent  machines,  which  deserved  public 
notice.  When  the  time  was  come  for  giving  himself  en- 
tirely up  to  physic,  to  which  study  his  inclination  had 
always  l^d  him,-  he  traced  it  to  its  sources;  and  engaged 
so  deeply  in  the  reading  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  that 
he  scarcely  did  any  thing  but  examine  and  translate  those 
two  authors.  He  discovered  from  thence  the  importance 
of  anatomy,  and  applied  himself  to  it  so  ardently,  that  he 
became  as  great,  a  master  as  that  age  would  permit.  He 
studied  pharmacy  with  no  less  care,  and  took  several  jour- 
neys to  see,  upon  the  spot,  the  medicines  which  different 
countries  produce.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  read 
lectures,  and  explained  in  two  years  a  course  of  physic 
from  Hippocrates  and  iGalen ;  which  so  much  extended  his 
reputation,  that  scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe  resorted 
to  him.  But  being  prohibited  at  last  from  teaching  as  not 
having  taken  his  degree,  he  went  to  Montpellier  in  1520 
for  that  purpose,  but  not  being  willing  to  pay  the  expences 
of  graduation,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  by  an  agreement 
with  the  faculty,  recommenced  his  lectures,  although  only 
a  bachelor  of  physic.  In  1535  he  taught  in  the  college  of 
Treguier,  while  Fernelius  taught  in  that  of  Cornouailles ; 
but  the  latter  had  few  scholars,  while  the  former  had  about 
five  hundred.  The  reason  of  this  difference  was,  that 
Sylvius  dissected  bodies,  and  read  lectures  upon  botany 
and  the  preparation  of  medicines,  advantages  which  the 
scholars  of  Fernelius  had  not.  The  professorship  of  physic 
in  the  royal  college  becoming  vacant  in  1548,  Sylvius  was 
nominated  to  fill  it ;  which  he  did,  after  hesitating  about 
it  two  years.     He  continued  in  it  till  his  death,  which  bap- 
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pened  Jan.  13,  1555.  He  was  never  married,  and  sbeived 
even  an  aversioa  to  women.  His.  personal  character  was 
particularly  obnoxious.  His  behaviour  was  rude  and  bar* 
parous.  He  bad  nothing  social  in  bis  temper^  or  ever  de^ 
parted  from  a  certain  pompous  stiffness;  and  it  was  observed 
that  when  he  attempted  to  relax,  he  did  it  aukwardly<. 
The  only  witticism  related  of  him  is,  that  <^  he  had  parted 
with  three  beasts,  his  cat,  his  mule,  and  ht$  maid."  Hisi 
avarice  was  extreme,  and  he  lived  ia  the  most  sordid  man* 
ner:  he  allowed  his  servants  nothing  but  dry  bread,  and 
had  no  fire  all  the  winter.  Two  things  served  him  as  a 
remedy  against  cold  ;  he  played  at  foot-ball,  and  carried 
a  great  log  upon  his  shoulders :  and  he  said  that  the  beat 
which  he  gained  by  this  exercise  was  more  beneficial  to 
bis  health  than  that  of  a  fire.  He  was.  most  rigid  in  de- 
manding his  fees  from  his  scholars,  yet  was  puzzled  often 
what  to  do  with  his  money,  for  vvhen,  in  1616,  his  house 
in  the  rue  de  St.  Jacques  was  pulled  down,  the  workmen 
found  many  pieces  of  gold,  which  he  had  probably  bid  and 
knew  not  where  to  find.  This  avarice,  which  was  bis  rul- 
ing passion,  exposed  him  to  the  wit  of  his  contemporaries. 
Buchanan  has  a  distich  on  him,  beginning  ^^  Sylvius  hie 
situs  est,  gratis  qui  nil  dedit  unquam,  &c.^'  and  a  dialogue 
was  published  under  the  title  of  ^^  Sylvius  ocrei^tus,"  or 
"  Sylvius  booted,"  of  which  it  was  thought  that  Henry 
Stephens  was  the  author,  by  the  assumed  naofie  of  Ludo- 
vicus  Arrivabenus  Mantuanus.  It  is  founded  on  the  sup- 
position that  Sylvius,  wishing  to  pass  Acheron  without 
paying  anything,  went  in  boots  that  he  might  ford  it* 
This  satire  was  answered  by  John  Melet,  one  of  his  pupils^ 
who  adopted  the  name  of  Claudius  Burgensis,  and  entitled 
his  performance  ^^  Apologia  in  Lud.  Arrivabenum  pro  D.  J. 
Silvio." 

The  various  works  of  Sylvius  which  had  been  published 
separately  were  collected  by  Ren6  Moreau,  under  the 
title  ^^  J.  Sylvii  opera  medica  in  sex  partes  digesta,  casti- 
gata,  &c.''  Geneva,  1630,  fol.  with  a  life  of  the  author^ 
the  satire  and  answer  just  mentioned,  and  Sylvius^s  Latin 
poetry,  which  first  appeared  in  1584,  4to.  He  was  a 
strenuous  adherent  to  Galen,  except  in  his  love  of  judicial 
astrology,  which  Sylvius  opposed.  The  French  have  some 
translations  from  his  works,  to  which  may  be  added,  not 
in  the  preceding  volume,  a  Latin  and  French  grammar 
printed  at  Paris  in  1531.    He  lived  upon  very  bad  terms 
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with  VjesaUus,  who  occasioned  him  the  greatest  vexation 
he  eyer  saffered.  Sylvius,  whose  excellence  lay  in  ana- 
tomy, had  prepared  a  work  upon  that  subject,  which  he 
considered  as  a  master^'piece*  Upon  this,  Vesalius  pub- 
lishedy  in  1541,  bis  ^^Opus  Anatomicum/'  which  was  so 
ivell  written,  and  illustrated  with  so  many  beautiful  figures, 
that  it  was  universally  admired.  Two  circumstances  ag«> 
gravated  this  grievance;  Vesalius  had  been  Sylvius^s  papil  i 
and  he  h^d' attacked  Galen,  whom  Sylvius  defended,  even 
in  bis  errors.^ 

SYMMACHUS  (Quintus  Aurelius),  a  citizen  and  se- 
nator of  ancient  Rome,  and  consul  in  the  year  391,  has 
left  us  ten  books  of  epistles ;  from  which,  as  well  as  from 
other  things,  we  collect,  that  he  was  a  warm  opposer  of 
the  Christian  religion.  This  he  shews  particularly  in  the 
^ty-first  epistle  of  the  tenth  book,  addressed  to  the  em* 
peror  Valentinian,  whom  he  petitioned  in  favoujr  of  pa- 
ganism. He  was  very  unfortunate,  after  having  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  favour  at  court.  The  emperor  Theodosius 
thought  proper  to  desire  that  he  would  pronounce  his  pa- 
negyric before  him ;  but  when  he  heard  that  Symmacbus 
had  been  equally  liberal  in  his  praises  of  the  tyrant  Maxi- 
mus,  who  reigned  before  him,  and  to  whom  Theodosius 
himself  bad  submitted  from  political  motives,  he  banished 
Sjrmmachos,  and  persecuted  him  so  even  in  bis  exile,  that 
with  ail  his  prejudices  in  favoyr  of  paganism,  be  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  Christian  church  to  save  his  life* 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  speaks  of  him  as  a  man. of  great 
learning  and  modesty ;  and  bis  epistles  shew  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  acute  parts,  and  of  eloquence,  such  as  elo- 
quence was  in  bis  time,  that  is,  verbose  and  florid.  Sci- 
oppius,  Pareus,  and  other  learned  men,  have  written  notes 
upon  the  epistles  of  Symmachus :  but  we  koow^of  no  later 
edition  of  them  than  that  of  Leyden,  1653,  12mo«  The 
first  edition,  which  has  no  date,  but  probably  was  printed 
between  150^  and  1513,  is  very  rare  and  valuable.  Am- 
brose, bishop  of  Milan,  wrote  against  Symmachus ;  and  so 
did  the  Christian  poet  Prudentius.^ 

SYNESIUS,  an  ancient  father  and  bishop  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury.   He  was  born  at  Cyrene  in  Africa,  a  town  situated 

^  Eloy  Diet  Hist,  de  Medecine.—Biog.  Uoiv.  art.  Dubois.— Nictron,  ToL 
XXIX.  - 
'  *  Cwe,  vol.  L^Fabricii  Bibl.  tst-J-Bl^nDt'i  Ceaiura.^Saxit  OnQBCitt. 
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upon  tbe  borders  of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  traTelled  to  the 
neighbouring  country  for  improrement,  where  he  happily 
succeeded  in  his  studies  under  the  celebrated  female  philo* 
sopher  Hypati^,  who  presided  at  that  time  over  the  Pla- 
tonic school  at  Alexandria,  where  also  the  eminent  mathe* 
maticians  Theon,  Pappus,  and  Hero  taught.  Nicephorus, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  wrote  annotations  on  a 
^iece  of  Synesius,  called  ^*  De  insomniis,'*  represents  him 
as  a  man  of  prodigious  parts  and  learning ;  and  says,  that 
^^  there  was  nothing  he  did  not  know,  no  science  wherein 
he  did  not  excel,  no  mystery  in  which  he  was  not  initiated 
,and  deeply  versed.^'  His  works  are  in  high  esteem  with 
the  curious ;  and  his  epistles,  in  Suidas's  opinion,  are  ad* 
mirabie,  and  in  that  of  Photius,  as  well  as  Evagrius,  ^f  ele- 
gant, agreeable,  s€:ntentious,  and  learned.'*  Synesius  was 
axnan  of  noble  birth,  which  added  no  less  weight  to  his 
learning,  than  that  reflected  lustre  on  his  quality ;  and 
both  together  procured  him  great  credit  and  authority*  He 
went,  about  the  year  400,  upon  an  embassy,  which  lasted 
three  years,  to  the  emperor  Arcadius  at  Constantinople,  on 
the  behalf  of  his  country,  which  was  miserably  harassed 
by  the  auxiliary  Goths  and  other  barbarians ;  and  it  was 
then,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  that  '*  with  greater  bold-p 
ness  than  any  of  the  Greeks,  be  pronounced  before  the 
emperor  an  oration  concerning  government,"*  About  the 
year  410,  when  the  citizens  of  Ptolemais  applied  to  Theo- 
philus  of  Alexandria  for  a  bishop,  Synesius  was  appointed 
an^  consecrated,  though  he  took  all  imaginable  pains  to 
decline  the  honour.  He  declared  himself  not  at  all  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  some,  of  the  most  important  articles 
of  Christianity.  He  was  verily  persuaded  of  the  existence 
of  the  soul  before  its  union  with  the  body ;  he  could  not 
conceive  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  nor  did  he  believe 
that  the  world  should  ever  be  destroyed.  He  also  owned 
himself  to  have  such  an  affection  for  his  wife,  that  he 
would  not  consent,  either  to  ^e  separated  from  her,  or  to 
live  in  a  clandestine  manner  with  her ;  and  told  Theophilus, 
that,  if  he  did  insist  upon  making  him  a  bishop,  he  must 
Jeave  him  in  possession  of  his  wife  and  all  his  notions. 
Theophilus  at  length  submitted  to  these  singular  terms, 
^*  upon  a  presumption,"  it  is  said,  *^  that  a  man,  whose 
life  and  manners  were  in  every  respect  so  exemplary,  could 
not.  possibly  be  long  a  bishop  without  being  enlightened 
with  beaveuly  truth.    Nor,"  continues  Cave,  "  was  Theo- 
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fihilus  deceived  ;  for  Synesios  was  no  sooner  seated  in  hit 
bishopric,  than  he  easily  acquiesced  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection.'*  Baronius  says  in  his  Annals,  "  that  he  does 
not  believe  these  singularities  of  Synesius  to  have  been  his 
real  sentiments  ;  but  only  that  he  pretended  them,  with  a 
view  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  importunities  of  Theopbiius^ 
andof  warding  off  this  advancement  to  a  bishopric,  which 
was  high!}'  disagreeable  to  him.'*  That  the  advancement 
was  highly  disagreeable  to  Synesius,  is  very  certain  ;  but 
it  is  likewise  as  certain,  that  Baronius*s  supposition  ia 
without  alt  foundation.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Syne- 
sius to  bis  brother,  of  which  an  extract  may  be  given,  as 
illustrative  of  his  character  and  opinions. 

^'  I  should  be  exceedingly  to  blame  if  I  did  not  return 
most  hearty  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ptolemais,  for 
thinking  me  worthy  of  such  honours,  as  I  own  I  do  not 
think  myseif  worthy  of:  yet  it  is  highly  incumbent  on  me 
to  consider,  not  only  the  great  things  they  offer,  but 
how  far  it  may  be  prudent  in  me  to  accept  them. — Now, 
the  more  I  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  my 
own  inability  to  sustain  the  office  and  dignity  of  a  bishop; 
and  I  will  frankly  tell  you  my  thoughts  upon  this  occasion. 
— While  I  had  nothing  to  support  but  the  character  of  a 
philosopher,  I  acquitted  myself,  I  may-  say,  with  tolerable 
credit ;  and  this  has  made  some  imagine  that  I  am  fit  to  be 
a  bishop.  But  they  have  not  considered,  with  what  dif- 
ficulty the  mind  acquires  a  new  bent ;  that  is,  adapts  itself 
to  a  province  it  has  hitherto  been  a  stranger  to.  I  for  my 
part  am  afraid,  that  by  quitting  the  philosopher,  and  put- 
ting on  the  bishop,  I  should  spoil  both  characters,  that  my 
new  honours  should  make  me  arrogant  and  assuming,  de- 
stroying at  once  the  modesty  of  the  philosopher^  and  yet 
that  I  should  not  be  able  to  support  them  with  a  becoming 
dignity.  For  only  consider  my  way  of  life  hitherto..  My 
time  has  aiways  been  divided  between  books  and  sports. 
In  the  hours  of  study  nothing  can  be  more  retired,  but  in 
our  sports  every  body  sees  us ;  and  you  know  very  well, 
that  no  man  is  fonder  of  all.  kinds  of  recreations  than  my- 
self. You  know  also,  that  I  have  an  aversion  to  civil  em- 
ployments, as  indeed  my  education,  and  the  whole  bent  of 
my  studies,  have  been  quite  foreign  to  them.  But  a  bishop 
ought  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  man  of  God,  averse  to  pleasures 
and  amusements,  severe  in  his  manners,  and  for  ever  em- 
ployed in  the  concerns  of  bis  flock.     It  requires  a  happy 
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complication  6f  qualities  to  do  all  this  as  it  should  he  done ; 
to  sustain  such  a  weight  of  care  and  business ;  to  be  per*^ 
petually  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  men ;  and  yet  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world,  It^is  true^  I  se^ 
this  done  by  some  men,  and  I  highly  admire  and  reTere. 
them  for  it ;  but  I  am  myself  incapable  of  doing  it ;  and  I 
will  not  burthen  my  conscience  with  undertaking  what  I 
know  I  cannot  perform.  But  I  have  still  farther  reasons 
for  declining  this  charge,  which  I  will  here  produce ;  for 
though  I  am  writing  to  you,  yet  I  beg  this  letter  may  he 
made  public  :  so  that,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this 
affair,  or  which  way  soever  I  may  be  disposed  of,  I  naay^ 
at  least,  stand  clear  with  God  and  man,  and  especially 
with  Tbeophiius,  when  I  shall  have  dealt  thus  openly  and 
fairly.  I  say  then,  that  God,  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
the  holy  hands  of  Theophilus,  have  given  me  a  wife  :  but 
I  declare  to  all  men,  that  I  will  neither  suffer  myself  to  be 
separated  from  her,  nor  consent  to  live  like  aivadulterer  in 
a  clandestine  manner  :  the  one  I  think  impious,  the  other 
unlawful.  I  declare  further,  that  it  will  always  b^e  my 
earnest  desire  and  prayer,  to  have  as  many  children  by  her 
as  possible.  Again,  let  it  be  considered  bow  difficult,  or 
rather  bgw  absolutely  innipossible  it  is,  to  pluck  up  those 
doctrines,  which  by  the  means  of  knowledge  are  rooted  in 
the  soul  to  a  demonstration.  But  you  know,  that  philor 
sopby  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  doctrines  of  Cbris« 
tianity;  nor  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  persuade  myself,  for 
instance,  that  the  soul  had  no  existence  before  its  union 
with  the  body,  that  the  world  and  all  its  parts  will  perish 
together,  and  that  the  trite  and  thread-bare  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  whatever  mystery  be  couched  under  it, 
can  ha,ve  any  truth  in  it,  as  it  is  professed  by  the  vulgar.  A 
philosopher,  indeed,  who  is  admitted  to  the  intuition  of 
truth,  will  easily  see  the  necessity  of  lying  to  the  people ; 
for  light  is  to  the  eye,  what  truth  is  to  the  people.  The 
eye  cannot  bear  too  much  light;  nay;  if  it  is  under  the 
least  indisposition,  it  is  actually  relieved  by  darkness  :  in 
like  manner  fable  and  falsehood  may  be  useful  to  the  people^ 
while  unveiling  the  truth  may  do  them  hurt.  If,  therefore, 
this  method  be  consistent  with  the  duties  of  the  episcopal 
dignity;  if  I  may  freely  philosophize  at  home,  while  I 
preach  tales  abroad ;  and  neither  teach  nor  unteach,  but 
siiffer  people  to  retain  the  prejudices  in  which  they  were 
educated,  I  may  indeed  be  consecrated ;  but  if  they  shall 
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njf  that  a  bishop  ought  to  go  farther,  and'  not  only  speak^ 
bat  think  like  the  people,  I  must  declare  off,  &c." 
.  Besides  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  in  his  '^  Hymns*^  Synesius  adapts  the  triad,  or  rather 
quaternion  of  the  schools,  to  the  received  Christian  doc-* 
trine  of  the  Trinity.  If  the  language  of  these  mystical 
odes,  says  Brucker,  be  compared  with  that  of  the  gnostics 
and  cabbalists,  with  the  theology  of  Proclus,  and  the  Zo- 
roastrean  oracles,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  Sjmesius  was 
a  more  worthy  disciple  of  Hypatia  than  of  Jesus  Christ. 
His  works  were  published,  together  with  those  of  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  by  Petavius  at  Paris,  1612;  and  afterwards, 
with  an  addition  of  notes,  in  1633,  folio.  They  are  &r 
from  being  voluminous,  consisting  only  of  about  one  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  epistles,  and  some  small  pieces.  He  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  an  elegant  specimen 
of  which  remains  in  his  ^*  Dion/'  a  treatise  on  the  manner 
in  which  he  instructed  himself. ' 

SYNGE  (Edward),  a  pious  and  learned  archbishop  of 
Tuam  in  Ireland,  was  the  second  son  of  Edward,  bishop  of 
Cork,  &c.  and  was  born  April  the  6th,  1659,  at  Ini^bonane, 
of  which  parish  bis  father  was  then  vicar.  He  was  educated 
at  the  grammar  school  at  Cork,  and  thence  admitted  a 
commoner  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  he  took  tfa« 
degree  of  B.  A.  but  on  his  father's  death  returned  to  Ire« 
land,  and  finished  his  studies  in  the  university  of  Dublin*- 
His  first  preferment  was  two  small  parishes  in  the  diocese 
of  Meath,  both  together  of  abotrt  the  yearly  value  of  lOOL 
These  he  exchanged  for  the  vicarage  of  Christbhurch  in 
the  city  of  Cork,  of  the  same  value,  but  one  of  the  most 
paiuful  and  laborioua  cure's  in  Ireland.  This  he  served 
for  above  twenty  years,  mostly  without  any  assistant ; 
preached  twice  every  Sunday,  catechised,  and  discharged 
all  the  other  duties  of  his  function.  Some  ecclesiastical 
preferments,  tenable  with  his  great  cure,  were  given  him 
at  different  times  by  the  bishops  of  Cork  and  Cloyne,  which 
at  last  increased  his  income  to  near  400/.  per  annum.  In 
this  situation  an  offer  was  made  him  by  government,  in 
1699,  :of  the  deanery' of  Derry;  but,  although  this  was  a 
dignity,  and  double  in  value  to  all  that  he  had,  yet  he  de* 
clined  it  from  a  motive  of  filial  piety.  He  would  not  se- 
parate himself  from  an  aged  mother,  who  either  could  not, 
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or  was  unwilling,  to  be  removed.  Remaining  therefore  st 
Cork,  be  was  cbosen  proctor  for  the  chapter,  in  the  con-^ 
vocation  called  in  1703.  Soon  after,  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  gave  him  the  crown's  title 
to  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  in  Dublin.  But  the  chap- 
ter disputed  this  title,  and  claimed  a  right  of  election  in 
themselves;  and  to  assert  this  right,  they  chose  Dr.  John 
Sterne,  then  chancellor  of  the  cathedral,  their  dean<  The 
title  of  the  crown  being  thus  thought  defective,-  and,  after 
9L  full  discussion  of  the  point,  found  to  be  so,Dr.  King,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  proposed  an  accommodation^  which  took 
place,  and  in  consequence  Dr.  Sterne  continued  dean^  and 
the  archbishop  gave  the  chancellorship  to  Mr.  Synge. 

This  brought  Mr.  Synge  to  Dublin,  though  without  any 
addition  of  income,  or  relaxation  from  labour,  for  the 
chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's,  as  such,  has  the  care  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Werburgh,  one  of  the  most  populous  in  Dub-* 
lin.  This  great  cure  Mr.  Synge  served  for  eight  years^ 
preaching  almost  constantly  to  a  crowded  audience*  Du- 
ring this  period  he  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  and  a  new  con- 
vocation being  summoned  in  1713,  he  was  chosen  proctor 
for  the  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's.  On  Dr.  Sterne's  pro- 
motion to  the  see  of  Dromore,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin 
appointed  Dr.  Synge  his  vicar^general,  in  which  office  he 
continued  until  he  was  made  bishop  of  Raphoe,  in  1714. 
His  distinguished  zeal  for  the  revolution,  and  the  Hanover 
isuccession,  which  had  eflPectually  obstructed  bis  prefer- 
ment in  the  latter  years  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  now  as 
effectually  promoted  it,  for,  in  1716,  he  was  made  arch-^ 
bishop  of  Tuam,  over  which  see  he  presided  about  twenty- 
five  years.  Hie  died  at  Tuam,  July  24,  1741,  aged  eighty- 
two,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  his  own  cathedral. 

It  is-  remarkable  of  this  prelate,  that  he  was  the  son  of 
one  bishop  ;  thfe  nephew  of  another,  namely,  George  Synge, 
bishop  of  Cloyne  ;  and  the  father  of  two  bishops,  Edward, 
bishop  of  El.phin,  and  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Killaloe.  This 
learned  divine,  in  the  course  of  hi&  ministryi  composed 
and  published  several  excellent  treatises  for  the  promotion 
of  piety  and  virtue  ;  they  are  written  in  a  sensible,  easy^ 
and  rational  manner ;  and  have  been  so  well  received  hf 
the  public,  as  to  go  through  many  editions.  His  worb 
form  altogether  4  vols.  12mo,  but  consist  of  small  tracts, 
which  are  all  printed  separately  for  Rivingtons  and  others* 
It  has  been  said  of  archbishop  Synge,  that  his  life  was  as 
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exemplary  as  bis  writings  were  instructive ;  and  that,  **  what 
he  wrote  he  believed ;  and  what  be  believed  he  practised." ' 
SYRUS  PUBLIUS.— See  PUBLIUS. 
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X  ABOUROT  (Stephen),  a  French  author,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  sieur  des  Accords,  was  born  in 
J  549,  was  proctor  for  the  king  in  the  bailiage  of  Dijon, 
and  has  obtained  a  kind  of  fame  by  some  very  eccentric 
pubUcations.  That  which  is  best  known,  and  is  said  to  be 
least  exceptionable,  though  certainly  far  from  being  a 
model  of  purity,  was  first  published  by  him  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  but  revised  and  much  augmented  when  he  was 
about  thirty-five.  It  is  entitled  ^^  Les  Bigarrureset  Touches 
du  Seigneur  des  Accords  ;*'  to  which  some  editions  add 
**  avec  les  Apophtegmes  du  Sieur  Gaulard  et  les  escraignes 
Dijonnpises ;"  and  the  best  of  all  (namely,  that  of  Paris, 
in  1614),  ^^denouveau  augment^es  de  piusieurs  Epitaphes, 
Dialogues,  et  ingenieuses  equivoques.'*  It  is  in  two  vo« 
lumes,  12mo,  and  contains  a  vast  collection  of  poems,  co« 
nundrums,  verses  oddly  constructed,  &c.  &c.  The  author 
died  in  1590,  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  Having  one  day 
sent  a  sonnet  to  mademoiselle  B6gar,  he  wrote  at  bottom, 
'^  A  tous  Accords,'*  instead  of  his  name ;  the  lady  in  her 
answer  called  him  the  Seigneur  des  Accords,  and  the  pre- 
sident B^gar  frequently  giving  him  that  title  afterwards, 
Tabourot  adopted  it.  The  Dictionnaire  Historique  places 
bis  birth  in  1547,  and  makes  him  forty*three  years  old  at 
his  death' ;  but  iq  his  own  book  is  a  wooden  cut  of  him  in- 
scribed, setat.  35,  1584,  which  fixes  his  age  as  we  have 
given  it,  if  the  true  time  of  his  death  was  1 590.' 

TACHARD  (Guy),  a  Jesuit,    and  a  missionary  from 
France  to  the  court  of  Siam,  who  died  in  Bengal  of  a  coa« 
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tagiotfs  disorder  in  1694,  is  recorded  as  the  atitbot  of  twe 
voyages  to  Siam,  iu  2  vols,  at  Paris,  1686  and  1689.  It 
has,  however,  been  since  proved,  that  he  was  credulbus 
in  the  extreme;  was  much  flattered  and  imposed  upon^ 
and  has  given  a  most  exaggerated  account  of  the  power 
and  weahh  of  the  king  of  $iam ;  other  narratives  are  there- 
fore preferred  \o  his.  He  went  first  with  the  two  French 
ambassadors,  the  chevalier  de  Chamont,  and  the  abb£  d6 
Choisi. ' 

TACITUS  (Caius  Cornelius),  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Roman  historians,  was -born,  most  probably,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  809  or  810,  or  about  56  of  the  Christian 
aera;  but  the  place  of  his  nativity  is  no  where  mentioned. 
He  was  the  son  of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  a  procurator  ap- 
pointed by  the  prince  to  manage  the  Imperial  revenue,  and 
govern  a  province  in  Belgic  Ganl.  Where  he  was  edu- 
cated is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  imbibe 
the  smallest  tincture  of  that  frivolous  science,  and  that  vi- 
cious eloquence  which  iu  his  time  debased  the  Roman  ge« 
nius.  He  most  probably  was  formed  upon  the  plan  adopted 
in  the  time  of  the  republic ;  and,  with  the  help  of  a  sound 
tcheme  of  home-discipline,  and  the  best  don^estic  exam- 
ple, he  grew  up,  in  a  course  of  virtue,  to  that  vigour  of 
Iniad  which  gives  such  animation  to  his  writings'.  His  first 
ambition  was  to  distinguish  himself  at  the  bar.  In  the  year 
of  Rome  828,  the  sixth  of  Vespasian,  being  then  about 
eighteen,  be  attended  the  eminent  men  of  the  day,  in  their 
inquiry  concerning  the  causes  of  corrupt  eloquence,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  elegant  dialogue 
concerning  oratory,  usually  printed  with  his  works. 

Agricola  ^9ls  joint  consul  with  Ddmitian  in  the  year  of 
Rome  830,  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  His  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  Fasti  Consulares,  because  that  honour 
was  reserved  for  the  consuls  who  entered  on  their  oflSce 
on  the  kalends  of  January',  and  gave  their  name  to  the 
whole  year.  Tacitus,  though  not  more  than  twenty,  bad 
given  such  an  earnest  of  his  future  fame,  that  Agricola 
chose  him  for  hrs  son-in-law,  and,  thus  distinguished,  our 
HUtbor  began  the  career  of  civil  preferment.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  progress,  however,  are  not  precisely  men- 
tioned, although  Mt.  Murphy  has  given  us  some  ingenious 
conjectures  to  supply  this  deficiency.     He  was  favoured 
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by  Vespftiiao  and  hy  Titutf^  and  rose  to  prefermeQt  evea 
ander  the  tyrant  Doniitian.  It  would  he  difficult,  says  his 
biographer,  to  account  for  the  success  of  a  man  who  in  the 
whole  tenour  of  his  conduct  preserved  an  unblemished  cha- 
racter, if  be  himself  had  not  furnished  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  Agricola,  he  tells  us,  had  the  address  to  restrain 
the  headlong  violence  of  Dbmitian^  by  his  prudence,  and 
the  virtues  of  moderation :  never  choosing  to  imitate  the 
seal  of  those  who,  by  their  intemperance,  provoked  theif 
fate,  and  rushed  on  sure  destruction,  without  rendering 
any  kind  of  service  to  their  country.  The  conduct  of 
Agricola  plainly  shewed  that  great  men  may  exist  in  safety 
under  the  worst  and  most  barbarous  tyranny.  We  may  be 
sure,  that  he  who  commends  the  mild  disposition  of  his 
father-in-law,,  bad  the  prudence  to  observe  the  same  line 
of  conduct.  Instead  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  prince,  and 
provoking  the  tools  of  power,  he  was  content  to  display  his 
eloquence  at  the  bar.  Domitian,  however,  certainly  ad* 
vanced  our  author's  fortune.  It  is  no  where  mentioned 
that  Tacitus  dischai^ed  the  office  of  tribune  and  »dile,  but 
it  may  be  presumed  that  he  passed  through  these  stations 
to  the  higher  dignity  of  praetor,  and  member  of  the  quin- 
decemviral  college,  which  he  enjoyed  at  the  sefculaf 
games  in  the  year  of  Rome  841,  the  seventh  of  Doaii* 
tian. 

In  tb^  course  of  the  following  year,  our  author  and  his 
wife  left  the  city  of  Rome,  and  absented  themselves  moi'e 
than  four  years.  Some  writers,  willing  to  exalt  the  virtue 
of  Tacitus^  and  aggravate  the  injustice  of  Domitian,  asf 
sert,  that  Tacitus  was  sent  into  banishment.  This,  how- 
ever, is  mere  conjecture,  without  a  shadow  of  probability 
to  support  it.  Tacitus  makes  no  complaint  against  Domi* 
tian  :  be  mentions  no  personal  injury :  he  received  marks 
of  favour,  and  he  acknowledges  the  obligation.  It  may, 
therefore,  with  good  reason  be  affirmed,  that  prudential 
considerations  induced  our  author  to  retire  from  a  city, 
where  an  insatiate  tyrant  began  to  throw  off  all  reserve,  and 
wage  open  war  against  all  who  were  distinguished  by  their 
talents  and  their  virtue. 

Tacitus  had  been  four  years  absent  from  Rome  when  he 
received  the  news  of  Agricola's  death,  which  happened  in 
the  year  of  Rome  846,  and  of  the  Christian  sera  93.  A  report 
prevailed  that  he  was  poisoned  by  the  emperor's  orders^ 
his  rapid   course  of  brilliant  succeil  in  Britain   having 
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alarmed  the  jealousy  of  Domitian,  who  dreaded  nothing  so 
much  as  a  great  military  character  :  but  Tacitus  acknow- 
ledges that  this  report  rested  on  no  kind  of  proof.  After 
this  event,  however,  Tacitus  returned  to  Rome,  and  from 
that  time  saw  the  beginning  of  the  most  dreadful  aera,  in 
which  Domitian  broke  out  with  unbridled  fury,  and  made 
the  city  of  Rome  a  theatre  of  blood  and  horror.  At  length 
this  tyrant  fell  the  victim. of  a  conspiracy,,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  virtuous  empero/,  Nerva,  in  whose  reign,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  860,  Tacitus  succeeded  the  celebrated  Verginius 
Rufus,  as  consul  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  for 
that  reason,  as  before  noticed,  his  name  is  not  to  be  found^ 
in  the  Fasti  Cousulares.  In  honour  of  Verginius,  the  se- 
nate decreed,  that  the  rites  of  sepulture  should  be  per- 
formed at  the  public  expence.  Tacitus  delivered  ^the  fune-  • 
ral  oration  from  the  rostrum,  and  the  applause  of  such  an 
orator,  Pliny  says,  was  sufBcient  to  crown  the  glory  of  a 
well-spent  life. 

Nerva  died  Jan.  27,  in  the  year  of  Rome  851,  having, 
about  three  months  before,  adopted  Trajan  as  his  successor. 
In  that  short  interval  the  critics  have  agreed  to  place  the 
publication  of  the  *'  Life  of  Agricola,"  by  Tacitus,  but  ' 
Mr.  Murphy  assigns  very  good  reasons  for  referring  it  to 
the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  "Treatise  on  the  Manners  of 
the  Germans,^'  it  is  generally  agreed,  made  its  appearance 
in  the  year  of  Rome  851.  The  "  Dialogue  concerning 
Oratory '^  was  an  earlier  production,  and  probably  was 
published  in  the  reign  of  Titus  or  Domitian,  who  are  both 
celebrated  in  that  piece,  for  their  talents  and  their  love  of 
polite  literature. 

The  friendship  that  subsisted  between  Tacitus  and  the 
younger  Pliny,  and  which  is  well  known,  was  founded  on 
the  consonance  of  their  studies  and  their  virtues.  When 
Pliny  says  that  a  good  and  virtuous  prince  can  never  be 
sincerely  loved,  unless  we  shew  our  detestation  of  the 
tyrants  that  preceded  him,  we  may  be  sure  that  Tacitus 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  They  were  both  convinced  that 
a  striking  picture  of  former  tyranny  ought  to  be  placed  in 
contrast  tp  the  felicity  of  the* times  that  succeeded.  Pliny 
acted  up  to  his  own  idea  in  the  panegyric  of  Trajan,  where 
we  find  a  vein  of  satire  on  Domitian  running  through  the 
whole  piece.  It  appears  in  his  letters,  that  he  had  some 
thoughts  of  writing  history  on  the  same  principle,  but  had 
not  resolution  to  undertake  that  arduous  task.  Tacitus  had 
nlore  -^vigour  of  mind :  he  thought  more  intensely,  and 
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5vith  deeper  penetration,  than  his  friend.  We  find  that  he . 
bad  formed,  at  an  early  period,  the  plan  of  his  history, 
and  reiolved  to  execute  it,  in  order  to  shew  the  horrors  of 
slavery,  and  the  debaslenient  of  the  Roman  people  through 
the  whole  of  Domitian's  reign.  From  the  year  of  Rome 
S53,  when  along  with  Pliny,  he  pleaded  in  the  famous 
cause  of  Priscus,  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  in  behalf 
of  those  who  had  been  oppressed  by  him,  Tacitus  appears 
to  have  dedicated  himself  altogether  to  his  history.  At 
what  time  it  was  published  is  uncertaifi,  but  it  was  in  some 
period  of  ihe  reign  of  Trajan,  who  died  in  the  year  of  Rome 
870,  Ak  D.  117.  In  this  work  he  began  from  the  accession 
of  Galba,  and  ended  with  the  death  of  Domitian,  i.  e.  from 
the  year  of  Rome  822  to  849,  a  period  of  twenty-seven 
years.  Vossius  says  that  the  whole  work  consisted  of  no 
less  than  thirty  books;  but,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  literary 
world,  we  have  only  four  books,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth.  In  what  remains,  we  have  little  after  the  accession 
0f  Vespasian.  The  reign  of  Titus  is  totally  lost,  and  Do«> 
mitian  has  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  historian's  pen. 

The  "  Annals'*  followed,  including  a  period  of  fifty-four 
years,  from  the  year  767  to  the  death  of  Nero  in  821; 
but  of  these  have  perished,  part  of  the  fifth  book,  contain- 
ing three  years  of  Tiberius,  the  entire  four  years  of  Cali- 
gula, the  first  six  of  Claudius  and  the  last  two  of  Nere. 
Thestyleof  these  ^^  Annals,"  Mr.  Murphy  observes,  differs 
from  that  of  the  History,  which  required  stately  periods, 
pomp  of  expression,  and  harmonious  sentences.  The  ^'An« 
nals"  are  written  in  a  strain  more  subdued  and  temperate; 
every  phrase  is  a  maxim ;  the  narrative  goes  on  with  ra» 
pidity ;  the  author  is  sparing  of  words,  and  prodigal  of  sen- 
timent ;  )be  characters  are  drawn  with  a  profound  know- . 
ledge  of  human  nature,  and  when  we  see  them  figuring  on 
the  stage  of  public  business,  we  perceive  the  internal  spring 
of  their  actions;  we  see  their  motives  at  work,  and  of 
course  are  prepared  to  judge  of  their  conduct. 

Tacitus  intended,  if  'his  life  and  health  continued,  to 
review  the  reign  of  Augustus,  in-order  to  detect  the  arts 
by  which  the  old  constitution  was  overturned  to  make  way 
for  the  government  of  a  single  ruler.  This,  in  the  hands 
of  such  a  writer,  would  bave  been  a  curious  portion  of 
history  ;  but  it  is  probable  he  did  not  live  to  oar^'y  his  de- 
sign into  execution.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  author.     It  seems,  however,  highly 
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projbable  th»c  be  died  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  we  ma^  - 
reasonably  conclude  that  be  survived  bis  friend  Pliny. 
The  commentators  assume  it  as  a  certain  fact,  that  b#must 
have  left  issue,  because  they  find  that  M.  Claudius  Tacitus^ 
whawas  created  emperor  in  A.  D.  275,  deduced  his  pedi- 
gree from  our  historian ;  and  Vopiscus  tell«  us  that  he- 
ordered  the  image  of  Tacitus,  and  a  complete  collection  of 
his.  works,  to  be  placed  in  the  public  archives,  with  a  s{ie* 
cial  direction  that  twelve  copies  should  be  made  every  year^ 
at  the  public  expence.  But  when  the  mutilated  state>  in 
which  our  author  has  come  down  to  posterity  is  considered^ 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  orders  of  this  prince,, 
who  reigned  only  six  months,  were  never  executed. 

Without  entering  on  the  merits  of  Tacitus  as  a  historian, 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  very  extensive  discussion,^ 
we  may  refer  to  Mr.  Murphy^s  comprehensive  view  of  hia 
life  and  genius*     It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  his 
work&  are  among  the  most  precious  remains  of  antiquity^, 
and  it  is  not  much  less  universally  acknowledged  that  he 
exhibits  the  defects  a^  well  as  excellencies  of  the  historian. 
The  first  edition  of  his  worka  was  published  at  Venice  by 
John  de  Spira  in  1468,  containing  the  last  six  books  of  the 
"  Annals,"  four  books  of  the  "  Bistory,"  with  part  of  the' 
fifth,  the  treatise  on  the  "  Manners  of  the  Germans,"  and< 
the  '^  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,"  which  we  see  has 
always  been  printed  with  Tacitus^s  works,  although  many 
critics  have  doubted  whether  it  was  his*     Another  edition 
was  published  in  a  year  or  two  after  by  Franciscus  Puteo« 
lanus^  more  correct  and  elegant  than  the  former,  with  the 
addition  of  the  life  of  Agricola.     The  first  six  books  of  the 
^'  Annals"  had  not  then  been  found,  but  diligent  seanch 
being  made  in  all  parts  of.  Europe,  they  were  at  length  dis« 
covered  in  the  monastery  of  Corby  in  Westphalia*     Leo  X* 
purchased  this  treasure,  and,  under  his  patronage,  BeroaU 
dus,  in  1515,  gave  the  world  a  complete  edition  of  the 
whole,  the  manuscript  having  been<  deposited  in <  the  Flo- 
rentine library.     The  principal  subsequent  editions  were 
those  of  Froben,  15J19,  1-533,  aoidr  1544,  foL;  several,  by 
Lipsius,  1574— 1619  ;  by  Freinsbeim,  163B  and  1664,  8vo; 
SHaivir,  1634,  1640,2  vols.  12mo;  the  Variorum^  1672  and 
1685,  2volsv8vo;  by  Rickius,    1687,   2  vols*    12mo;  by 
Gronovdus,   1721,  2  vols.  4to  ;  by  Mrs.  Grierson  of  Dublin^ 
1730,  5  vols.  8vo;  by  Ernest,  1752;  1772,2  vols.  8vo;  by 
lo^lemand^  1760,.  3  vols.  12mo;  by  Brotier,  1771,  4  vols. 
4toj  byCrellius,  1779 — 92,  4  vols.  8vo;  by  Homer,  1790, 
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*4  ViAa.  9i^o;  «t  Edmburgb,  1796,  4  vols*  4to  and  8vo; 
-ftod  by  Oberlin,  1801,  2  vols.  €vo.  Brotier\  midoubtedly 
tile  best  edition,  is  the  model  of  all  that  followed.  There 
have  ^en  trai»»lations  of  Tackus  fn  most  European  ian- 
gaages.  His  wliole  ivoi4cs  have  been  published  in  Engtirii, 
•wMi  large  poikical  discourses  annexed,  by  Mr.  GoFden. 
The  style  of  <jk>rdon  is,  however,  so  vicious  and  affected, 
lAiat  it  is  impossiMe  •to  read  him  with  patience ;  and  Ta^ 
•eitiis  tias  lately  found  a  much  more  elegant  and  judicious 
translator  in  Mr.  Murphy,  whose  work  in  4  v6ls.  4to,  was 
publirtied  in  1793,  and  has  met  with  very  general  appro- 
4>atton.  There  have  been  in  all,  four  English  tranalations 
ef  Tacitus;  that  of  Greenway  and  sir  Henry  Saville  in  tbe 
leign  of  Elizabetfa  ;  that  performed  by  Dry  den  and  others; 
&e  translation  by  Gordon ;  and  that  of  Murphy. ' 

TAOQUET  (Andrew),  a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  known  for 
hfs  skill  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  published,  among  ot4ier 
things,  a  good  treatise  on  astronomy ;  an  edition  of  Eu- 
clid's Elements,  with  the  application  of  the  problems  and 
theorems  to  practical  use.  In  matters  ef  astronomy,  the 
prejudices  of  the  times  seem  to  have  prevented  him  from 
more  eflectually  defending  the  system  of  Copernicus.  He 
died  in  1&60.  His  works  were  published  collectively}  at 
Antwerp,  in  1669  and  1707,  in  one  volume,  folio.* 

TAFFI  (Andrea),  an  ingenious  artist,  born  at  Florence 
in  1213,  was  the  person  who  introduced  into  Italy  the  art 
ef  designing  in  Mosaic,  having  learned  it  from  some  Greek 
artists,  who  were  employed  in  the  church  of  S.  Mark  at 
Venice.  The  chief  of  these  artists  was  a  man  whose  name 
was  ApoUonius.  With  him  Taffi  became  associated,  an<l 
they  worked  together  at  Florence,  with  great  success.  The 
most  famous  work  of  Taffi  was  a  dead  Christ,  in  a  chapel 
at  Florence ;  it  was  seven  cubits  long,  and  executed  with 
abundance  of  care.  He  died  in  1294,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
one. ' 

TALBOT  (John),  a  name  mentioned  with  distinguished 
faonobr  in  the  English  annals,  was  second  son  to  Richard 
lord  Tatbot,  and  was  born  at  Blecbmore  in  Shropshire,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Richard  IL  His  first  summons  to  parlia- 
iBent  was  in  tbe  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
f¥.     He  married  Maud,  the  eldest  of  the  two  daughters* 

>  lAh^rvfim^  to  Morptor't  translalioa. 

3  Moreri.r-Dict.  Hist.— Huiton't  Diet,  new  edit— Pbiloi.  TraDiact.  t«I.  III. 
'     <  BiiltH'0  Acadetnte  des  SeieiMts.— Diet.  Hiit. 
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and  coheiresses  of  sir  Thomas  Nevil,  by  Joian,  sole.daugk'* 
ter  and.  heiress  to  William  lord  Furnival.  In  the  firU 
year  of  Henry  V.  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  for 
.what  reason  we  are  not  informed.  He  was,  however,  soon 
released,  and  constituted,  in  Feb.  following,  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  had  letters  of  protection  sent  him  thither 
by  the  name  of  sir  John  Talbot,  knight,  lord  Furnival. 
While  in  this  office,  he  took  Donald  Mac  Murghe,  an  Irish 
rebel  of  considerable  note  and  power.:  and  afterwards 
brought  him  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

Although  we  cannot  fix  the  exact  time  of  his  going  to 
France,  it  appears  that  he  attended  Henry  V.  at  the  siege 
of  Caen  in  1417  ;  and  the  following  year,  in  conjunction 
with  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  lord  Talbot 
too^  the  strong  castle  of  Dumfront :  and  was  afterwards 
present  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  on  all  which  occasions  he 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  bravest  of  those  officers  who  had 
contributed  to  the  conquest  of  France.  About  1422  We 
find  him  again  in  England,  employed  in  suppressing  some 
riots,  in  the  counties  of  Salop,  Hereford^  &c. :  but  he  re- 
turned again  to  the  continent  before  the  year  1427,  at  which 
time  he  regained  possession  of  the  city  of  Mans,  which  had 
been  a  considerable  time  in  the  bands  of  the  English^  but 
had  in  part  been  retaken  by  the  French,  who  were  now  at- 
tacked with  such  impetuosity,  that  all  their  troops  were 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  unexpected  recovery 
of  this  important  place,  the  capital  of  the  ptovince  of  Maihe^ 
as  it  was  entirely  oWiug  to  lord  Talbot,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  encrease  his  military  fame.  He  then  made  himself 
master  of  the  town  of  Laval,  and  having  joined  the  earl  of 
Warwick  in  the  siege  of  Pontorson,  carried  that  place  too, 
which  had  before  been  the  grand  obstacle  in  preventing 
the  regent,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  from  carrying  the  war  be- 
yond the  Loire.  On  its  surrender,  the  earl  of  Warwick 
appointed  lord  Talbot  and  lord  Ross  governors  of  it. 

In  1428,  the  earl  of  Warwick  having  returned  to  Eng- 
land, ^on  being  appointed  governor  to  the  young  king 
Henry,  Thomas  Montacute,  earl  of  Salisbury,  arrived  in 
France,  and,  accompanied  by  lord  Talbot^  sir  John  Fastolf 
(See  Fastolf)  and  others,  undertook  the  memorable  siege 
of  Orleans,  in  the  course  of  which  lord  Talbot  exhibited 
such  striking  proofs  of  uncommon  valour,  that  his  very 
name  would  strike  terror  into  the  French  troops.  The 
siege  was  long  carried  on  with  great  valour  on  the  part  of 
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.the  French,  and  the  English  had  mucb  reason  to  think 
that  even  if  it  concluded  in  their  favour,  the  victory  would 
be  dearly  purchased.     They  continued  however  to  be  ap- 
parently advancing  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  im* 
portant  object,  when  the  relative  positions  of  the  besiegers 
and  the  besieged  began  to  assume  a  new  appearance,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  the  most  singular  occuri'ences  that 
is  to  be  met  with  in  history,  namely  the  intervention  of  the 
celebrated  maid  of  Orleans,  Joan  of  Arc,  whose  actions 
have  been  already  detailed.     (See  Joan.)     It  may  suffice 
here  to  add,  that  when  this  heroine,  whose  valour  was  at« 
tributed   to   supernatural   agency,   had    spread    dejection 
thrpughout  the  English  army,  the  earl  of  Suffolk  raised  the 
siege,  and  retreated  with  all  imaginable  precaution.     He 
afterwards  retired  with  a  detachment  of  his  army  to  Jer- 
geau,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  French,  attended  by 
Joan  of  Arc,  and,  the  place  being  taken,  his  lordship  was 
made  prisoner. 

After  the  siege  of  Orleans  was  raised,  lord  Talbot  re- 
tired to  Meun,  which  he  fortified,  and  then  seized  another 
town  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  threw  a  reinforcement  into 
Bangenci,  and  on  the  disaster  of  Suffolk,  be  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  remainder  of  the  British  troops.  He 
was  now  however  doomed  to  sustain  a  fatal  reverse  in  the 
battle  of  Patay,  which  the  French,  encouraged  by  their  en- 
thusiasm, begletn  in  so  sudden  a  manner  that  the  English 
had  no  time  to  form  themselves,  and  were  still  so  possessed 
with  the  opinion  that  their  enemies  were  assisted  by  a  su- 
pernatural power,  that  all  the  efforts  of  lord  Talbot  were 
insufficient  to  make  them  sustain  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 
He  did  all  that  became  a  brave  man  and  an  able  general, 
and  his  enemies  were  astonished  at  his  valour,  for  in  con- 
junction with  the  lords  Scales  and  Hungerford,  and  sir 
Thomas  Rempstone,  be  sustained  almost  the  whole  fury  of 
the  French  attack ;  but  the  general  rout  of  his  army  was  at 
last  completed  by  the  French  with' great  slaughter,  and  lord 
Talbot,  who  was  wounded  in  the  neck,  was  taken  prisoner, 
together  with  some  other  officers  of  distinction. 

Lord  Talbot  had  sustained  a  tedious  captivity  of  three 
years  and  a  half  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  when  the  duke 
of  Bedford  found  means  to  have  him  exchanged,  Feb.  12, 
1433,  for  Xaintrailles,  a  French  officer  of  great  reputation  ; 
and  after  paying  a  short  visit  to  England,  his  lordship  re- 
JUHied  his  command  in  France,  and  Joan  of  Arc^s  magic 
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having  no  linger  any  influence,  she  having,  according  «l# 
the  cooimon  accouuUy  been  put  to4eathas«an  ificipostor^ 
or  a  witch,  Lord  Talbot,  whose  name  was  atitl  an  ol:^ot  ojf 
terror,  extended  -bis  conquests,  and  toak  «everal  foFtHied 
places,  with  his  accustomed  skill  and  hravery.  >In  «ocn€ 
instances  he  is  accused  of  having  treated  the  garrisons 
with  improper  severity,  and  perhaps  the  long  durntion  of 
his  captivity  might  have  contributed  to  increase  bis  ani- 
mosity against  the  enemy.  Among  die  places  he  took 
were  the  cascle  of  Joigny,  Beaumont  upon  the  Oise,  Creil, 
Pont  de  Maxeme,  NeufviiUe,  Rouge  Maison,  Crespi  in  ¥a- 
lois,  Clermont,  St.  Dennis,  and  Gisors.  One  of  his  exploits 
was  performed  in  a  singular  manner.  In  the  beginning  of 
1437,  the  weather  was  so  extremely  cold,  that  the  generals 
on  both  sides  could  not  onderta'ke  any  regular  operation  io 
the  field,  yet  even  this  lord  Talbot  contrived  to  turn  to  ad- 
vantage. He  collected  a  body  of  troops,  and  putting  wime 
ck>ths,  or  shirts,  over  their  other  clothes,  marched  with 
them  all  night,  and  brought  them' to  the  very  walls  of  Pon- 
toise,  unperceived  by  the  garrison,  who  did  not  distingui^ 
them  from  the  snow  wit?h  which  the  grotic^d  wais  covered. 
They  then  mounted  tbe  waHs  by  means  of  scaKng-'laelders, 
and  seizing  the  chief  gates,  lord  Talbot  made  himself  mais-* 
ter  of  this  impcHrtant  place,  which  exposed  ^he  .Parisians  to 
the  continual  incursions  of  the  English  garrison  ^ip  to  the 
very  gates  of  Paris. 

His  next  conquests  were  Harfieur,  Tankerviile,  Crotoy, 
where  he  defeated  the  troops  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  had  deserted  the  English  interest,  LongueviUe  in  Nor* 
mandy.  Carles,  and  Manille,  and  perfonned  feats  of  great 
bravery,  when  the  French  attempted  to  recover  Pontoiae. 
In  truth,  all  the  reputation  which  the  English  arms  in 
France  still  retained  appears  to  have  been  almost  wholly 
owing  to  the  abilities,  courage,  and  activity  of  lord  Talbot : 
and  in  consideration  of  so  great  merit,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  his  patent  of  creation 
bearing  date  May  20,  1442.  In  the  following  year,  he 
was  confslituted  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  treat  of  peace 
with  Charles  VII.  king  of  France  ;  and  the  year  after,  the 
king  acknowledging  himself  indebted  to  him  in  the  sum  of 
10,426/.  4^.  and  a  farthing,  in  consideration  of  his  great  ser- 
vices, as  well  to  king  Henry  V.  (his  father)  as  to  himself, 
both  in  France  and  Normandy,  granted,  that  after  the  sum 
of  twenty-one  thousand  pounds,  in  which  he  stood  indebted 
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uiKlo  Heory  the  cardinad  4>ishop  of  'Winchester,  were  fwi^, 
he  ahouAd  aseceive,  yearly,  four  l^undred  marks  out  of  the 
cAftslOBiB  and  duties  assuing  from  the  port  of  Kingston 
upon  HuU.  He  wes,  the  same  year,  again  retained  to  serve 
the  king  in  his  >wars  of  France,  with  one  baron,  two  knights, 
fcHaMTficore  and  sixteen  men  at  arms,  and  three  hundred 
an^bedTs,  the  Idng  having  given  him  ten  thousand  pounds  in 
band. 

In  1444  he  was  again  constituted  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
wbece  he  landed  in  1446,  and  soon  after  held  a  pai'liament 
at  Tidai,  in  w>hich  several  good  laws  were  enacted  for  the 
aecuj^ity  of  the  English.     On  July  17,  the  same  year,  hav- 
ing tJaen  the  titles  of  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  lord  Talbot,  Fur* 
nival,  and  Strange,  ^Vin  consideration  of  his  great  services 
and  iblood  spilt  in  the  wars ;  as  also  considering  the  devas* 
tauoQ  and  spoil  done  in  the  coui»ty  aiid  city  (^  Waterford^ 
and  barooy  of  Dungarvan,  in  the  realm  of  Ireflaod,  by  se- 
Vieral  hostiUties  of  the  rebels ;  to  the  end  that  the  «aid 
realm  of  Ireland  might  thenceforth  be  better  defended  and 
ppreserved,  he  was  advanced  to  the  title  and  dignity  of 
earl  of  Wexford  and  Waterford  ;  having  the  said  city  and 
county  of  Waterford,  wkh  the  castles,  honour,  lands,  and 
baEe^iy  of  Da  agar  van,  granted  to  him,  with  Jura  regalia^ 
waec^,  &c.  <from  Youghal  to,  Waterford,  to  hold  to  himselfj 
und  the  heirs  male  of  bis  body ;  and  that  he  and  they  should 
thenceforth  i>e  stewards  of  that  realm,  to  do  and  execute, 
all  things  to  that  office  appertaining,  as  fully  as  the  steward 
of  £ngsland  did  perform.''     Which  patent  was  granted  by 
writ  of  privy-seal  and  authority  of  parliament.    He  returned 
to  Englaad  the  nest  year,  leaving  his  brother  Richard  Tal- 
bot, arcbbishop  of  DttbUn,  his  deputy. 

Id  1450,  being  again  in  the  wars  of  France,  where  the 
good  success  of  the  English  then  more  and  more  declined, 
he  was  at  the  surrender  of  Falaize,  and  quitted  that  place 
on  honourable  terms.  In  145 1  he  was  made  o:eneral  of  the 
English  fleet,  then  going  out,  having  four  thousand  soldiers 
with  him  in  that  expedition;  and  the  year  following,  1452, 
Ueutenant  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  having  under  him 
these  captains  of  his  men  at  arms  and  archers,  vii.  John 
Viscount  Lisle  (his  eldest  son  by  his  second  wife),  sir  Ro- 
bert Hungerford,  lord  Moliqs,  sir  Roger  Camoy^,  sir  John 
Lisle,  and  the  bastard  of  Somerset :  and  in  consideration 
of  his  great  charge  in  that  high  employment,  bad  a  grant 
of  the  tbirdsi  and  third  of  the  thirds,  which  were  reserved 
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to  the  king  upon  bis  retainer  therein.  He  then  marched 
thither ;  took  Bourdeaux,  and  put  a  garrison  into  it,  which 
success  caused  several  remote  cities  to  submit  to  his  autho* 
rity.  Hearing  that  the  French  had  besieged  Chastiijon^ 
he  advanced  thither,  and  gave  them  battle,  on  July  20; 
but  the  event  of  that  day  (though  for  a  while  it  stood  doubt- 
ful) at  length  proved  fatal  to  the  English ;  this  renowned 
general  being  killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  his  whole 
army  routed. 

He  died  on  July  20,  1453,  aged  eighty,  as  the  inquisi* 
tion  after  his  death  shews ;  but  the  inscription,  on  a  noble 
monument,  erected  to  his  memory  at  Whitchurch,  in 
Shropshire,  (to  which  his  body  was  removed  from  Roan) 
makes  his  death  on  the  7th  of  that  month. 

He  was  first  buried  at  Roan  in  France,  together  with  his 
eldest  son,  and  the  inscription  for  him  is  thus  translated  : 
**Here  lyeth  the  right  noble  knt.  John  Talbot,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  earl  of  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Valence, 
lord  Talbot  of  Goderich  and  Orchenfield,  lord  Strange  of 
Blackmere,  lord  Verdon  of  Alton,  lord  Cromwell  of  Wing- 
field,  lord  Lovetofte  of  Worsop,  lord  Furnival  of  Shefiield, 
lord  Faulconbridge,  knight  of  the  noble  orders  of  the  garter, 
St.  Michael,  and  the  golden  fleece,  great  marshal  to  Henry 
VI.  of  his  realm  of  France,  who  died  in  the  battle  of  Bour- 
deaux,  1453." 

It  has  been  observed  of  this  gallant  soldier  that  he  had 
been  victorious  in  forty  several  battles  and  dangerous  skir- 
mishes. He  was  usually  called  the  Achilles  of  England. 
Camden,  in  his  ^^  Remains/'  says  that  bis  sword  was  ^^not 
long  since  found  in  the  river  of  Dordon,  and  sold  by  a  pea- 
sant to  an  armourer  of  Bourdeaux,  with  this  inscription ; 
but  pardon  (he  adds)  the  Latin,  for  it  was  not  bis,  but  his 
camping  chaplain's  : 

"  Sum  Talbotj  m.  iiii.  c.  xliii. 

PaO  VINCERB  INIMICO  M£0."' 

TALBOT  (Charles),  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  descended  from  the  noble  family  of  Talbot,  was 
the  son  of  William^,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  was  born  in 

1  Collins's  Pe<irage.— Monstrelet's  CbroD.— Kapin's  Hist.— British  Biogra* 
phy,  &c. 

*  William  Talbot,  bishop  of  Dur-  second  earl-  of  Shrewsbury,  and  was 

ham,  was  descended  from  sir  Gilbert  grandson  of  Sherrington  Talbot  .of  Sal-* 

Talbot  of  Grafton,  knight  banneret,  warp  in  Worcestershire,  esq.  and  sob 

and  knight  of  the   most  noble  order  uf  William  Talbot  of  Stourton  casiila 

of  the  garter^  third  loa  of  John  the  in  Staffordshire,   by   Mary  danghttr 
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1634.  In  1701  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  commoner 
of  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  A.B.  in 
1704,  at  tbr.ee  years  standing,  a  privilege  allowed  him  as 
the  son  of  a  bishop.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  be 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls,  but  voided  this  by  mar- 
rying, in  a  few  years,  Cecily,  daughter  and  heir  of  Charles 
Matthews,  of  Castle  Munich,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan, 
esq.  and  great  grand-daughter,  by  the  mother's  side,  of 
the  famous  judge  Jenkins. 

From  his  fir^t  admission  into  the  university,  he  had  fixed 
upon  ^the  law  as  a  profession,  and  leaving  Oxford  before  he 
proceeded  farther  in  arts,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
society  of  Lincolu's-inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  a  con- 
sidi^rable  time  before  his  coarse  of  reading  was  expired. 
He  set  out  with  great  success,  and  in  1719  was  chosen 
member  of  parliament  for  Tregooy  in  Cornwall.  In  April 
1726  he  was  made  solicitor-general,  and  likewise  was 
chosen  member  for  the  city  of  Durham,  probably  assisted 
by  his  father's  interest,  who  was  then  bishop  of  that  see^ 
In  Nov.  1733,  George  II.  delivered  to  him  the  great  seal, 
and  he  was  then  sworn  of  his  majesty's  privy  council,  and 
likewise  constituted  lord  high  chancellor,  and  created  a 
baron  of  Great  Britain  by  the  title  of  lord  Talbot,  baron  of 
Hensol,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan.  On  these  promotions, 
he  resigned  the  chancellorship  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford, 
which  had  been  given  him  by  his  father,  when  bishop  of 

of  Thomas   Doughty   of  Whittiogtoo  Durham,  of  which  county  he  was  made 

in  Worceikershire,  esq.     He  was  born  lord  lieutenant  and  castos  rotulorum. 

at  Stourton  castle  io  1659,  and  in  the  He  died  October  the  10th,  1730.     He 

^  beginning  of  1674  entered  a  gentle-  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  — » 

man  commoner  of    Oriel    college  in  King,  esq.  one  of  the  aldermen  of  Lon- 

Oaford.     On  October  the  16th,  1677,  don.     He  had  eight  sons,  and  several 

be  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  daughters  ;  of  whom  those  who  lived 

and  June  the  23d,  1680,  that  of  mas-  to  maturity    were,    1.  Charles,    the 

ter,    He  afterwards  entered  into  holy  lord  Chancellor.     2.  Edward,  archdea- 

orders,  and  in  the  reign  of  king  James  con  of  Berks,  who  died  in  1720.     3. 

II.  preached  and  acted  with  great  zeal  Sherrington,    a  captain    of   foot.     4. 

against  popery.     In  April  1691  he  was  Henry,  one  of  the  commissioners   of 

nominated  to  the  deanery  of  Worces-  the  salt  office.     5.  Henrietta  Maria. 

f  ter,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  George  Hickes,  married  to  Dr.  Charles  Trimnel,  late 

ejected  for  refusing  the  oaths  to  king  bishop  of  Winchester.*    6.  Catharine, 

William   and   queen   Mary;    and  in  married  to  Exton  Sayer,  LL.D.  chanr 

1699  was  adraoced  to  the  bishopric  of  eel  lor  of  Durham,  and  surveyor  of  his 

Oxford,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  majesty's  land  revenues.    There  are 

September  tbe  24th,  having  leave  to  in   print  two  speeches  of  his  in  the 

hold  bis  deanery   in  commendam.     In  House  of  Lords,  one  in  favour  of  the 

1715  he  was  translated  Ao  the  bishop-  union  between  England  and  Sootland, 

ric  of  Saram,  in  which  he  was  confirmed  and  the   other  upon  the  trial  of  Dr. 

April  the  33d.     In  September  1722  Sacheverell.     He  published  likewise  a 

he  was  tinnilated  to  the  bishopric  of  volome  of  sermons  in  8vo. 
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ftfafttMw;  land  ifi  A«»gfust  17Stfy  the  honorary  degree  of  doc- 
Dor  :0f  lawB  scat  confened  upon  him  by  that  university.  He^ 
•died^  in  the  iieight'of  bis  fiame  and  useftilness,  of  an  ill- 
tpiessof  osily  £ve.day«,  Feb.  14,  17S7,  ait  his  home  in  Lin* 
coki^s-iiMa-fields,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  He 
mas  ioteffr^  at  Barringtoti  in  Gloucestershire,  where  his 
MtfMe  naa,  itk  the  chancel  of  tbe  church. 

It  Juis  ^bieen  said  of  lord  <;hancellor  Talbot,  that  eloquence 
never  afforded  greater  charms  from  any  orator,  than  when 
the  public  ajktentiofi  Ustened  to  his  sentiments,  delivered 
mth  the  Hioat  graceful  modesty;  nor  did  wisdom  and 
Jbaowledge  ever  support  it  with  more  extensive  power,  nor 
integrity  enforce  it  with  greater  weight.  In  apprehennon 
he  «o  &r  exceeded  the  cooaoion  rank  of  men,  that  he.in- 
tftaafcaneously,  or  by  a  kind  of  intuition,  saw  the  strength 
or  imperfection  of  any  argument ;  and  so  penetrating  was 
bis  sagacity,  tkat  the  imost  intricate  and  perplexing  mazes 
of  the  law  ioould  never  so  involve  and  darken  the  truth,  as 
4o  conceal  it  fpom  his  disceri>n>ent.  As  a  member  of  each 
.boi|se  of  .parliament,  no  man  ever  had  a  higher  deference 
IDoid  to  his  abHKies,  cr  «iore  confidence  placed  in  his  in- 
dexible public  si^iric ;  and  &o  excellent  was  his  temper,  so 
eandid  bis  disposition  in  debate,  that  he  never  offended 
diose  (whose  arguments  he  opposed.  When  his  merit, 
and  the  'unanimous  suffrage  of  bis  country,  induced  his 
prince  to  intrust  hi«  with  the  great  seal,  his  universal  affa- 
bility, his  easiness  of  access,  his  humanity  to  the  distress, 
which  bis  employment  too  frequently  presented  to 'his  view, 
and  his  gneat  dtapatcb  of  business,  engaged  to  him  the 
affection  and  almost  veneration  of  all  who  approached  him. 
And  by  constantly  delivering  with  his  decrees  the  reasons 
upon  which  they  were  founded,  his  court  was  a  very  in- 
structive sdbool  of  equity,  and  bis  decisions  were  generally 
mttended  with  such  conviction  to  the  parties,  against  whose 
interest  they  were  made,  that  their  acquiescence  in  them 
commonly  prevented  any  farther  expence.  As  no  servile 
expedient  raised  him  to  power,  his  country  knew  he  would 
use  none  to  support  himself  in  it.  He  was  constant  and 
regular  in  bis  dievotions  both  in  his  family  and  in  public. 
His  piety  was  exalted,  rational,  and  unaffected.  He  wa^ 
firm  in  maintaining  the  true  interest  and  legal  rights  of  tbe 
church  of  £ngland,  but  an  enemy  to  persecution.  When 
he  could  obtain  a  short  interval  from  business,  the  poni^pous 
formalities  of  bis  station  were  tbivwn  aside  ;  bis  table  wks 
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u  scene  where  wiadooi  and  science  sbone^  enlivened  And 
adorned  with  degance  of  wit.  There  was  joined  the  ut- 
i906t  freedom  of  dispute  with  the  highest  good  breedings 
and  the  vivacity  of  mirth  with  primitive  simplicity  of  man^ 
ners.  When  he  had  leisure  for  exercise,  he  delighted  ia 
field-sports  j;.  and  even  in  those  trifles  shewed,  that  he  was 
formed  to  excel  in  whatever  he  engaged ;  and  had  he  in- 
dulged himself  more  in  them,  especially  at  a  time  when  he 
foiuid  his  health  unequal  to  the  excessive  fatigues  of  hi^ 
post,  the  nation  might  not  yet  have  deplored  a  loss-it  could 
ill  sustain.  But  though  he  was  removed  at  a  season  of  life 
when  others  but  begin  to  shine,  he  might  justly  be  said, 
**  satis  &  ad  vitam  &  ad  gloriam  vixisse  ;^'  and  his  death 
united  in  one  general  concern  a  nation,  which  scarce  ever- 
unanimously  agreed  in  any  other  particular ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  warmth  of  our  political  divisions,  each  party 
endeavoured  to  outvie  the  other  in  a  due  reverence  to  bis 
memory.  * 

TALBOT  (Cathbrine),  a  very  ingenious  lady,  the  only 
child  of  Edward  Talbot,  second  son  of  William,  bishop  ot 
Durham,  and  nephew  to  the  chancellor,  was  born  in  May 
1720.     She  was  born  five  months  after  the  decease  of  her 
father,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine,  and  being, 
a  youuger  brother,  left  his  widow  in  a  situation  very  in- 
adequate to  his  rank  in  life.     She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
lev.  George  Martyn,  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  bad  been 
married  to  Mr.  Talbot  only  a  few  months-.     Happily,,  how- 
ever, for  her,  the  kind  attentions  of  a  dear  and  intimate, 
friend  were  not  wanting  at  that  critical  period.    Catharine, 
sister  to  Mr.  Benson,  afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester,  who 
bad  been  the  companion  of  her  early  youth,  and  whose 
brother  was  upon  an  equally  intimate  footing  with  Mr.  Tal- 
bot, was  residing  with  her  at  the  time  of  his  deaths  and  was. 
her  great  support  in  that  heavy  affliction  ;  and  they  conti- 
nued to  live  together  and  bestow  all  their  joint  attention 
upon  the  infant  Catherine.     But  before  she  was  five  years 
of  age,  this  establishment  was  broken  up  by  the  marriage 
of  Miss  Benson  to  Mr.  Seeker,  afterwards  arohWsbop  of 
Canterbury  (Sec  Sbcker),  but  then  rector  of  the  valuable 
living  of  Houghton.le-Spring  in  Durham.     Mr.  Secber, 
mindful  of  bis  obligations  to  Mn  Edward  Talbot,  as  men- 
tioaed  in  our  account  of  bim^  immediately  jomed  witn  his- 
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wife  in  the  request  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Talbot  would  from 
that  time  become  a  part  gf  his  family.     The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  tbey  never  afterwards  separated;    and  upon 
Mrs.  Seeker's  death,  in  1748,  they  still  continued  with  him,  * 
and  took  the  management  of  his  domestic  concerns. 

Besides  her  mother's  instructions,  which  were  chiefly 
confined  to  religious  principles,  Miss  Talbot  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  eminent  divine 
with  whom  they  lived ;  and  his  enlightened  mind  soon  dis- 
covered the  extent  of  her  early  genius,  and  was  delighted 
to  assist  in  its  improvement.  Hence,  although  she  never 
studied  the  learned  languages,  unless  perhaps  a  little  Latin, 
she  reaped  all  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Seeker's  deep  and 
extensive  learning,  of  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  his  critical  and  unwearied  research  into  the 
sciences  and  languages  more  immediately  connected  with 
that  important  study.  Yet  though  so  much  attention  was 
bestowed  on  serious  pursuits,  th6  lighter  and  more  orna- 
mental parts  of  female  education  were  not  neglected  ;  and 
for  the  acquirement  of  these  there  was  abundant  oppor- 
tunity in  the  different  situations  in  which  Mr.  Seeker's  ra- 
pid progress  in  the  church  placed  him.  From  the  time  that 
she  was  seven  years  old,  she  lived,  almost  constantly,  in 
or  near  large  cities ;  and  was  consequently  enabled  to  ac- 
quire every  useful  branch  of  education,  and  all  elegant  ac- 
complishments. She  made  some  progress  in  music,  but 
much  more  in  drawing  and  painting  in  water-colours.  Nor 
were  the  sciences  and  modern  languages  neglected ;  she 
had  a  competent  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian,  and  late 
in  life  she  taught  herself  German.  She  studied  also  geo- 
graphy and  astronomy  with  much  care  and  attention,  and 
her  master  in  the  latter  of  these  sciences,  a  Mr.  Wright,  was 
the  means  of  her  becoming  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Carter,  with  whom  she  formed  a  strict  friendship,  the 
amiable  turn  of  whi^h  may  be  seen  in  their  correspondence 
lately  published.  Miss  Talbot  formed  also  other  friendly 
connections  with  persons  of  merit  and  rank,  who  highly 
esteemed  her. 

At  what  age  she  began  to  compose  does  not  appear  ;  but 
certainly  it  was  early  in  life,  for  her  poem  on  reading 
Hammond's  elegies  was  written  when  she  was  not  more 
than  twenty- two  years  of  age;  and  though  not  one  of  the  , 
best  of  them,  it  shows  that  she  was  familiar  with  composi- 
tion, and  that  her  powers  of  utind  had  been  accustomed  to 
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exertion.  There  are  no  dates,  however,  to  her  different 
productions,  and  therefore  we  cannot  trace  her  progress  in 
composition  or  sentiment,  nor  could  she  be  prevailed  upon 
by  her  friends  either  to  arrange  her  papers,  or  to  publish 
them  herself.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  world 
has  been  sufficiently  inclined  to  do  justice  to  Miss  Talbot's 
talents ;  and  few  books  of  moral  and  religious  instruction 
have  had  a  greater  sale,  and  gone  through  more  editions 
than  the  little  posthumous  volume  of  her  miscellaneous 
works.  Of  the  "  Reflections  on  the  Days  of  the  Week," 
published  separately,  upwards  of  25,000  copies  have  been 
sold  ;  and  of  the  collection  of  her  works,  that  now  before 
Qs  (1812,  8vo)  is  the  seventh  edition.  This  is  a  circum- 
stance not  less  creditable  to  the  age,  than  it  is  to  the  author ; 
and  it  also  proves  the  correctness  of  ber  friend^s  judgment 
into  whose  hands  they  were  put  by  Mrs.  Talbot.  Mrs.  Car* 
ter  published  them  upon  her  own  account  and  at  her  own 
hazard,  and  the  event  shewed  that  she  had  formed  a  just 
estimate  both  of  their  merit  and  the  reception  they  would 
meet  with. 

But  Miss  Talbot  ought  not  to  be  considered  by  posterity 
merely  as  an  author.  Great  as  her  talents,  and  brilliant  as 
her  accomplishments  were,  she  possessed  qualities  of  in- 
finitely more  importance,  both  to  herself  and  society.  Her 
piety  was  regular,  constant,  and  fervent.  It  was  the  spring 
of  all  her  actions,  as  its  reward  was  the  object  of  all  her 
hopes.  Her  charity,  including  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
word,  in  its  apostolic  sense,  was  extended  to  all  her  ac* 
quaintance,  rich  as  well  as  poor;  and  to  the  latter  she 
gave,  not  only  such  relief  as  her  circumstances  would  al- 
low (for  she  was  never  rich)  but  what  was  infinitely  more 
valuable  to  her,  no  small  portion  of  her  time.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  she  was  often  Dr.  Secker^s  almoner, 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he,  who  when  he  became 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  constantly  bestowed  in  charity 
upwards  of  2,000/.  a  year,  had  been  equally,  bountiful  be- 
fore in  proportion  to  his  income. 

On  the  death  of  this  affectionate  friend  in  1768,  who 
bequeathed  Mrs.  Talbot  and  her  daughter  about  400/.  a 
year,  they  removed  from  Lambeth-palace  to  a  house  in 
Grosvenor-street,  but  in  the  following  year  the  declining 
state  of  Miss  Talbot's  health  obliged  them  to  leave  London 
for  a  .cooler  and  better  air.  Their  kind  and  constant  friend, 
the  late  marchioness  Grey,  lent  them  for  this  purpose  her 
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house  ^t  Ricbmond,  togietber  with  every  thing  sbe  could 
think  of  to  contribute  to  their  comfort  or  amusement;  and 
from  this  delightful  retreat  Miss  Talbot  only  returned  in 
time  to  breathe  her  last  in  her  mother^s  house  in  town^ 
Jan.  9,  1770,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  Her 
chief  disorder,  added  to  a  very  weak,  and  now  completely 
worn-out  constitution,  was  a  cancer,  which  bad  been  far 
three  years  preying  upon  her  enfeebled  frame. 

These  particulars  we  have  extracted  from  an  elegant 
memoir  of  her  life  prefixed  to  the  last  edition  of  her  v^rks 
by  the  rev.  Montague  Pennington,  but  must  refer  to  if  for 
much  interesting  information  respecting  Misi  Talbot?s 
amiable  character  and  disposition.  Her  works  consist  of 
**  Reflections  on  the  Seven  Days  of  the  week ;''  **  £$s»y« 
on  various  subjects  ;*'  *^  Letters  to  a  friend  on  a  Future 
State ;"  "  Dialogues  ;'*  "  Prose  Pastorals ;"  "  Imitations 
of  Ossian  ;"  "  Allegories ;"  and  "  Poetry."  ' 

TALBOT  (Peter),  a  Roman  catholic  writer,  of  consi- 
derable celebrity  in  bis  day,  waa  the  son  of  sir  William 
Talbot,  and  was  born  in  1620,  of  an  ancient  family  in  the 
county  of  Dublin.  He  was  brother  to  colonel  Richard 
Talbot,  commonly  called,  about  the  court  of  England, 
<^  Lying  Dick  Talbot,^*  whom  James  IL  created  duke  of 
Tyrconnell,  and  advanced  to  the  -lieutenancy  of  Ireland* 
Peter  was  received  into  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  in  Portu- 
gal in  1635,  and  after  studying  philosophy  and  divinity, 
went  into  holy  orders  at  Rome,  whence  he  returned  to 
Portugal,  and  afterwards  to  Antwerp,  where  he  read  lee* 
tures  on  moral  theology.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  per- 
son who,  in  1656,  reconciled  Charles  II.  then  at  Cologn, 
to  the  popish  religion,  and  Charles  is  reported  to  have 
sent  him  secretly  to  Madrid  to  intimate  to  the  dourt  of 
Spain  his  conversion.  He  was  also  sent  by  bis  superiors  to 
England  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Romish  church; 
which  he  appears  to  have  attempted  in  a  very  singular  way, 
.by  Paying  his  court  to  Cromwell,  at  who^  funeral'  he  at-^ 
tended  as  one  of  the  mourners^  and  even  joined  Lambert 
in  opposing  general  Monk's  declaration  for  the  king.  He 
fled  therefore  at  the  r^toration,  but  war  enabled  to  return 
the  year  following,  when  the  king  married  the  infanta  of 
Portugal,  and  he  became  one  of  the  priests  who  officiated 
in  her  family.    His  intriguing  disposition,  however,  orented 

'  Life  as  above.— Mrs.  Carter's  Life  and  Correspondenee. 
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Idme  confusion  at  court,  and  fare  was  ordered  t6  depart  the 
kingdoin.  The  Jesuits,  too,  among  whom  he  had  heeh 
educated,  thought  him  tpo  busy  and  factious  to  be  re* 
tained  in  their  society,  and  it  is  supposed  that  by  their 
interest,  pope  Clement  IX.  was  prevailed  upon  to  dispense 
with  bis  vows,  and  to  advance  him  to  the  titular  archbishop* 
ric  of  Dublin,  in  1669.  On  his  return  to  Ireland  bid 
recommenced  bis  services  in  behalf  of  the  church  of  Rome^ 
by  excommunicating  those  regulars  and  seculars  of  his 
own  persuasion  who  had  signed  a  testimony  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  king.  His  ambition  and  turbulence  led  him  also  to 
quarrel  with  Piunket,  the  titular  primate,  a  quiet  man^ 
over  whom  he  claimed  authority,  pretending  that  the  king 
had  appointed  him  overseer  of  all  the  clergy  of  Ireland ; 
but  when  this  authority  was  demanded,  he  never  could  pro* 
duce  it.  In  1670,  when  lord  Be/keley  landed  as  lord  lieu- 
tenant, Talbot  waited  upon  him,  and  being  courteously 
received^  had  afterwards  the  presumption  to  appear  before 
the  council  in  his  archiepiscopal  character,  a  thing  without 
a  precedent  since  the  reformation.  He  was,  however,  dis-  ^ 
missed  without  punishment ;  but  when  the  popish  plot  was 
discovered  in  England  in  1678,  he  was  imprisoned  in  tha 
castle  of  Dublin,  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  it, 
and  died  there  in  1680.  He  was  a  man  of  talents  and 
learning,  but  vain,  ambitious,  and  turbulent.  Sotwell, 
Harris,  and  Dodd  have  enumerated  several  of  his  publica- 
tions, which,  says  Dodd,  are  plausible,  and  generally  in 
ijefence  of  the  Jesuits,  but  some  of  them  are.virulept 
against  the  English  church. '  ' 

TALBOT  (Robert),  one  of  bur  earliest  antiquaries,  was 
born  at  Thorp,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  was  educated  at 
Winchester  school,  whence  he  was  admitted  of  New  college, 
Oxford,  in  1525.  He  left  the  university  in  1530,  but 
took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  either  there  or  in  sonde  other 
place*  In  1541  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Wells,  and 
April  9,  1547,  treasurer  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Nor- 
wich, which  be  possessed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Aug- 
27,1558.  He  was  a  very  diligent  searcher  into  the  anti- 
quities of  his  country,  and  his  collections  proved  of  great 
service  to  Leland,  Bale,  Caius,  Camden,  and  others.  He 
also  furnished  archbishop  Parker  with  many  Saxon  books, 
^me  of  which  he  had  from  Dr.  Owen,  .physician  to  Henry 
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VIII.  He  left  bis  MSS*  to  New  college.  He  was  the  first 
of  our  countrymeiv  who  ilkslrated  Antoninus's  Itinerary 
with  various  readiogs  and  notes,  which  were  of  great  user 
to  Camden,  and  are  printed  by  Hearne  at  the  end  of  the 
third  volume  of  Lelaitd's  Itinerary  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian library,  whicb  belonged  to  Johh  Stowe,  and  is  in  hiS' 
handwriting;  but  Talbot's  notes  reach  only  to  the  sixth- 
iter.  Two  other  copies  are  in  Bene't  college  library ;  a 
fourth  is  in  Caius  college  library,  with  additions  by  Di'iv 
Caius  'r  sum)  a  fifth  in  the  Cotton  library.  Csunden  followed 
kis  setileiifteni  of  1»he  stations  in  most  instances,  but  Wil- 
liam Burton  frequently  differs  from  him'  in  his  ^^  Commen- 
tary on  Antoninus  hi6  Itinerary.'*  His  other  MSS.  are  "  Au- 
rum  ex  Stercore;  vel  de  iEnigmaticis  et  Propheticis,"  in 
Corpus  college,.  Oxford;  and  *'D^  chartis  quibusdam Re- 
turn Britannorum,''  in  Bene't  college,  Cambridge.*        ' 

TALIACOTIUS,^  or  TAGLIACOZZO  (Gaspar),  pro- 
fessor  of  medicine  and  anatomy  in  the  university  of  Bo- 
logna, was  born  in  that  eity  in  1546,  and  died  there  Nov;. 
7,  1599,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  There  is  Httle 
recorded  of  his  life  ;  his  fame  depends  on  kis  having  prac-^ 
lised.  the  aft  of  restoring  lost  parts  of  the  body  by  insition^. 
particularly  the  nose,  which  has  been  a  topic  of  ridicule 
«ver  since  it  wa»  mentioned  by  Butlier  in  his  Hudibras^ 
^>  §lo  learned  Taliacotius  from,  &c/'  Addison  has  also  a 
humotous  paper  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Tatler  (No. 
360),  and  Dr.  Grey  some  remarks  in  his  notes  on  Hudi« 
braft.^  Taliacotius,  however,  was  not  the  inventor  of  this- 
art,  for  he  allows  that  Alexander  Benedictus  and  Vesalius- 
had  given  some  account  of  the  same  art  before  him,  and 
Ambrose  Par^  mentions  a  surgeon  who  practised  it  much 
and  successfully.  Charles  Bernard,  serjeant-surgeon  to 
queen  Anne,  asserts,  that  though  those  who  have  not  ex-- 
amined  the  history  iQay  be  sceptics,  there  are  incontestable- 
proofs  that  this  art  was  actually  practised  with  dexterity 
and  success.  Other  writers  have  doubted  whether  Talia- 
cotius did  more  than  write  on  the  theory,  but  there  seems 
DO  foundation  for  depriving  him  of  the  honours  of  success 
ifi  practice  also.  Our  readers  may,  indeed,  satisfy  them- 
selves as  to  the  practicability  of  the  art,  as  far  as  the  nose 
is  concerned,  by  perusing  a  very  recent  treatise,  *^Aa 
accdunt  of  two  successful  operations  for  restoring  a  lost^ 
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Nose,  from  tbe  integuments  of  the  forehead^  in  the  cases 
of  two  officers  of  bis  majesty's  army/*  by  J.  C.  Cafpiie^ 
surgeon,  1815,  4to.  The  lips  and  ears  were  the  other 
parts  which  Taliacotius  professed  to  restore  ;  and  bis  writ- 
ings on  the  subject  are,  1.  **  Epistola  ad  Hieronymum  Mer-> 
cutiarem  de  naribus,  niulto  ante  abscissis,  reficiendis," 
Francf.  158?,  8vo.  2.  ^^  De  Curtorum  Chirurgia  per  insi- 
tionem  libri  duo,'*  Venice,  1597,  fol.  and  reprinted  at 
Francfort,  1598,  8?o,  under  the  title  "  Chirurgia  nora  dc 
narium,  aurium,  labiorumque  defelctu,  per  insitionem  cu- 
tis ex  humero,  arte  bactenus  omnibus  ignota,  sarciendo.'* 
The  magistrates  of  Bologna  had  such  a  high  opinion  of 
Taliacotius's  success,  that  they  erected  a  statue  of  him, 
holding  a  nose  in  his  hand.  ^ 

TALLARD  (Camille  d'Hostun,  count  of),  an  admired 
general,  and  mareschal  of  France,  was  born  Feb.  14,  1652^ 
tbe  son  of  Roger  d'Hostun,  marquis  of  la  Beaume.  Like 
other  young  nobles  of  France,  he  chose  the  army  for  his 
profession,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  had  the  royal  regiment 
of  Cravates,  in  which  command  he  signalized  himself  for 
ten  years.  In  1672  he  attended  Louis  XIV.  into  Holland, 
obtained  soon  after  the  confidence  of  Tui^enne,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  several  occasions.  He  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1693,  and  in  1697  was 
employed  in  an  embassy  to  England.  On  tbe  renewal  of 
war,  he  commanded  on  the  Rhine  in  1702,  and  soon  after 
was  created  mareschal  of  France.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  ensuing  year  against  the  ImperJalisls,  and 
gained  a  brilliant  advantage,  which,  however,  he  rather 
disgraced  by  bis  pompous  manner  of  announcing  it.  He 
was  less  fortuuate  in  1704,  when  being  engaged  against 
the  English  in  the  plains  of  Hochstedt,  near  Blenheim,  he 
was  defeated  and  brought  a  prisoner  to  England,  where  he 
remained  for  seven  years,  ^oon  after  this  battle,  he  said, 
in  a  kind  of  peevish  compliment  to  tbe  duke  of  Marl^ 
borough,  <*  Your  grace  has  defeated  the  finest  troops  in 
Europe ;"  *•  You  will  except,  I  hope,"  said  tbe  duke, 
"  the  troops  who  beat  them/'  His  residence  ifi^  England, 
say  the  French  historians,  was  not  without  its  use  to  France; 
as  he  very  much  assisted  in  detaching  queen  Anne  from  the 
party  of  the  allies,  and  causing  tbe  recall  of  the  duke  df 
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lodocus  Pratensis,  had  made  a  composition  for  no  fewer 
than  thirty-six  voices^  which,  Glareaous  says,  was  greatly 
adihired.     Taliis  composed  a  motet  in  forty  parts,  the  his- 
tory of  which  stHpendous  composition,  as  far  as  it  can  now 
be  traced,  is  given  by  sir  John  Hawkins*     Notwithstanding 
his  supposed  attachment  to  the  Romish  religion,  it  seems 
that  Tsdlis  accommodated  himself  and  his  studies  to  the 
alterations  introduced  at  the  reformation.     With  this  view^ 
he  set  to  music  those  several  parts  of  the  English  liturgy, 
which  at  that  time  were  deemed  the  most  proper  to  be 
sung,  namely,  the  two  morning  services,  the  one  compre- 
hending the   "Venite   Exultemus,"    "  Te   Deum,"    and 
*^  Benedietus ;''  and  the  other,  which  is  part  of  the  com- 
liiunion*office,  consisting  of  the  "  Kyrie  Eleison,"  "  Ni- 
€ene  Creed,"  and  *^  Sanctus  :^'  as  also  the  evening  service, 
containing  the  **  Magnificat,"  and   *^  Nunc  dimittis."     All 
these  •  are  comprehended  in  that  which  is  called  Tallin's 
first  service,  as  being  the  first  of  two  composed  by  him. 
He  also  set  musical  notes  to  the  Pfeces  and  Responses, 
and  composed  that  Litany  which  for  its  excellence  is  sung 
i^n  solemn  occasions  in  all  places  where  the  choral  service 
ia  performed.     As  to  the  Preces  of  Taliis  in  his  first  ser- 
vice, they  are  no  other  than  those  of  Marbeck  in  bis  book 
of  Common-prayer  noted :  the  Responses  are  somewhat 
different  in  the  tenor  part,  which  is  supposed  to  contain 
the  melody ;  but  Taliis  has  improved  them  by  the  addition 
of  three  parts,  and  has  thus  formed  a  judicious  contrast 
between  the  supplications  of  the  priest  and  the  suffrages  of 
the  people  as  represented  by  the  choir.     The  services  of 
Taliis  contain  also  chants  for  the  ^*  Venite  Exultemus,^* 
and  the  ^'  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius  :''  these  are  tunes  that 
divide  each  verse  of  the  psalm  or  hymn  according  to  the 
pointing,  to  the  end  that  the  whole  may  be  sung  alteif- 
uately  by  the  choir,  as  distinguished  by  the  twa  sides  of 
the  dean  and  the  chanter.     Two  of  these  chants  are  pub- 
lished ip  Dr.  Boyce's  Cathedrinl  Music,  vol.  L    The  care 
ci  selecting  from  the  Common*prayer  the  offices  most  pro- 
per to  be  sung  was  a  matter  of  some  importance,  especially 
as  the  rubric  oontaips  no  directions  about  it ;  for  this  rea-* 
•on  it  is  supposed  that  the  musical  part  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's liturgy  was  settled  by  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  was  not  only  a  great  divine,  an  excellent  caqon- 
lawyer  and  ritualist,  and   a   general   scholar,  but  also  a 
skilful  musician.     Besides  the  offices  above- men tioned. 
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constituting  what  are  now  termed  the  Morning,  Coibniu- 
nion,  and  Evening  Services,  in  fonr  parts,  with  the  Preces, 
Responses,  and  Liiany,  Tallis  composed  many  anthems. 
He  died  Nov.  23,- 1585,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish- 
charcb  of  Greenwich  in  Kent ;  where  there  is  a  brass  plate 
for  him  in  the  chancel;  the  inscription  on  which  was  re- 
paired by  dean  Aldrich,  and  may  be  seen  in  Strype's  Stow, 
but  no  memorial  now  remains. ' 

TAMERLANE,  or  Timitr  Bec,  the  great  conqueror  of 
the  East,  was  born  in  1335,  in  the  village  of  Kesch,  be^ 
longing  to  the  ancient  Sogdiaiia«  His  name  of  Tamerlane 
is  derived  by  some  writers  from  Ttmur  Lenc^  or  Ttmur  the 
Jame,  as  he  had  some  defect  in  his  feet.  His  origin  is  un- 
certain, some  reporting  him  to  be  the  son  of  a  shepherd, 
-and  others  of  the  royal  blood.  He  raised  himself,  how- 
ever, by  bis  personal  courage  and  talents.  He  was  distin- 
guished early  by  these  qualities;  and^  having  acquired 
some  followers  devoted  to  his  fortunes,  his  first  conquest 
was  that  of  Balk,  the  capital  of  Kborasan,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Persia.  He  then  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  pr^ 
vince  of  Candahar,  and  retarning  to  subdae  the  people 
beyond  the  Oxus,  took  Bagdad.  He  now  determined  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  India ;  but  bis  soldiers,  fatigued 
by  their  former  efforts,  refused  at  first  to  follow  him.  On 
this  occasion  he  employed  a  pretended  prophet  to  exhort 
them  in  the  name  of  heaven ;  and  having  made  them 
ashamed  of  their  reluctance,  and  filled  them  with  a  strong 
enthusiasm,  led  them  on  to  greater  victories.  Delhi  feU 
before  him,  and  he  became  possessed  of  the  immense  trea- 
sures of  the  Mognl  empire.  Returning  from  his  Indian 
exploit^  he  entered  Syria  and  took  Damascus :  and  Bagh- 
dad having  attempted  to  revolt,  he  made  a  terrible  exam- 
ple, by  putting  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword,  and  delivering  the  city  to  pillage.  Bajazet,  em*- 
peror  of  the  Turks,  now  attracted  his  notice,  and  to  him 
fae  sent  an  embassy,  requiring  him  to  do  justice  to  some 
Mahometan  princes  whom  he  had  deposed,  and  to  abandon 
the  siege  of  Constantinople,  This  haughty  message  being 
as  haughtily  answered,  war  was  commenced  between  themr. 
Tamerlane  marched  towards  Bajazet,  whom,  in  1402,  be 
enga^ed^  conquered,  and  took  prisoner,  in  the  plains  of 
Ancyra  near  Phrygia.    The  battle  lasted  three  days.    The 
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Torkish  writers  say»  that  after  this  event,  Tamerlane  asked 
Bajazet  what  be  would  have  done  to  bim,  if  he  had  been 
, victorious.  '^  I  would  have  shut,  you  up/^  said  Bajazet, 
-*^in  an  iron  cage.*'  Upon  which  he  was  himself  con- 
demned to  tl^e  same  punishment.  Some  writers,  howevep, 
•boast  of  the  generosity  and  magnanimity  of  the  conqueror. 
JBe  this  as  it  may,  he  certainly  carried  his  victories  to  a 
wonderful  extent :  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  war  with 
JBajazet,  he  vanquished  Egypt,  and  seized  the  immense 
-treasures  of  Grand  Cairo,  nor  could  any  thing  in  the  East 
withstand  him.  He  died  about  three  years  after  his  vie*- 
tory,  on  the  first  of  April,  1405,  in  the  seventy-first  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-sixth  of  his  reign.  When  he 
found  death  approaching,  he  called  the  princes  together, 
appointed  his  grandson  to  be  his  heir,  and  died,  professing 
his  implicit  faith  in  the  Koran,  and  repeating  the  sacred 
words'  of  the  Mahometans,  <*  There  is  no  God  but  God^ 
and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.*' 

Timur,  according  to  Arabshah,  was  tall  and  corpulent, 
with  a  fair  complexion,  and  agreeable  countenance*  He 
was  very  strong,  and  well  made,  except  his  lameness, 
which  was  on  the  right  side ;  and  as  vigorous  in  constitu* 
tion  as  undaunted  in  courage.  He  retained  his  faculties 
to  the  last.  In  his  manners  he  appears  to  have  been  stern, 
hating  not  only  falsehood,  but  even  jesting.  His  history 
affords  a  wonderful  example  of  long  and  invariable  success 
attending  one  man.  He  conquered  as  much  as  Alexander, 
but  with  far  less  humanity.^ 

TANCRED  (Christopher),  a.  gentleman  who  deserves 
to  be  recorded  among  the  .  benefactors  to  literature, 
was  grieat  grandson  to  sir  Richard  Tancred,  who  was 
knighted  for  his  services  and  severe  sufferings  during  the 
rebellion.  This  sir  Richard  was  the  son  of  Charles  Tan* 
cred,  esq.  who  purchased  the  manor  and  rectory  of  Wbix^. 
ley,  anciently  Quixley,  situated  between  York  and  Aid- 
borough.  Christopher  Tancred,  the  subject  of  this  article, 
died  in  1754  unmarried,  and  left  his  house  and  estate  at 
Whixley  for  the  maintenance  of  twelve  decayed  gentlemen 
who  have  borne  arms  in  the  service  of  their  country,  each 
of  whom  receive  twenty*two  guineas  annually,  and  a 
separate  apartment  is  assigned  to  each  of  them,,  but  the 
whole  dine  in  common.    He  also  founded  four  medical  exhi* 
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bitioDS  at  Caius  college ;  four  iii  divinity  at  Christ's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  four  law  studentships  at  Lincoln's- 
Inn,  of  wbicb  be  was  a  bencher.  These  were  originally  of 
the  yearly  value  of  50/.,  but  are  now  100/.  each.  The  trus- 
tees in  this  foundation  are  the  masters  of  Caius  and  Christ's 
college,  the  president  of  the  college  of  Physicians,  the 
treasurer  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  the  master  of  the  Charter- 
house, the  president  of  Christ's  hospital,  and  the  governor 
of  Greenwich  hospital.  These  exhibitions  continue  for 
about  eight  years,  three  years  after  taking  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  or  M.  B.  and  after  being  called  to  the  bar ;  and  a 
Latin  oration  is  spoken  annually,  by  one  of  the  exhibition- 
ers and  students,  in  commemoration  of  ftieir  liberal  beu&- 
foctor.* 

TANNER  (Thomas),  an  excellent  antiquary,  was  tbe- 
son  of  a  father  of  both  his  names, .  vicar  of  Market  Laving- 
ton  in  Wilts,  and  was  born  in  1674.  He  became  a  stu- 
dent in  Queen's-coUege,  Oxford,  in  Michaelmas-term^ 
.16B9;  admitted  clerk  in  that  house,  1690;  B.  A.  1693; 
entered  into  holy  orders  at  Christmas,  1694;  and  became 
chaplain  of  AII*souls*college  in  January  following ;  chosen 
fellow  of  the  same,  1697  ;  chancellor  of  Norfolk,  and  rec* 
tor  of  Thorpe  near  Norwich  in  1701.  He  was  installed 
prebendary  of  Ely,  Sept  10,  1713,  (which  he  quitted  , in 
1723);  made  archdeacon  of  Norfolk,  Dec.  7,  1721 ;  canon 
of  Christ-church,  Feb.  3,  1723-4;  and  prolocutor  of  the 
lower  bouse  of  convocation,  which  was  convened  anno 
1727.  To  this  honour  he  was  unanimously  elected  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  abilities,  however  contrary  to  his  own 
inclinations;  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
Jan.  23,  1732.  Bishop  Tanner  died  at  Christ-church,  Ox- 
ford, Dec.  14,  1735;  and  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  that 
cathedral,  near  the  pulpit ;  without  any  funeral  pomp,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  'direction.  He  ordered  bis  body  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  tbe  coarsest  crape,  anxl  his  coffin  to  be 
covered  with  serge,  not  cloth  :  tbe  pall-bearers  to  have 
each  of  them  one  of  B^skett's  folio  bibles;  the  under- 
bearers  a  Sherlock  upon  Death ;  to  the  dean  of  Christ-  ^  > 
cbi^rcb,  be  left  five  pounds;  to  tbe  eight  canons «fti«  shii- /  /r 
lings  each;  eighty  pounds  to  buy  coats  for  eighty  poor-  ': 
men;  and  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  college,  towards 
iheir  library  then  building.     A  monument  to  his  memory 
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is  affixed  to  one  of  the  pillars,  with  an  inscription*  Another 
inscription,  and  a  translation  of  it,  may  be  seen  in  the 
^<  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer.'^  He  was  thrice  married,  first,  to 
Rose,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Moore,  bishop  of  Ely,  and 
by  ber,  who  died  March  15,  1706,  a^ed  twenty^five,  he 
had  a  daughter  who  died  in  her  infancy;  secondly,  to 
Frances,  daughter  of  Mr.  Jacob  Preston,  citizen  of  Lon* 
<loo.  She  died  June  11,  1718,  aged  forty,  and  left  two 
daughters,  who  both  died  young,  and  his  son  and  heir,  the 
rev.  Thomas  Tanner,  who  died  in  1760,  at  that  time  pre- 
centor of  St.  Asaph,  rector  of  Kessingland,  and  vicar  of 
Lowestoff.  The  bishop  married,  thirdly,  in  1733,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Scottow,  of  Thorpe,  near  Norwich,  with  a  for- 
tune  of  15,000i.  She  survived  him,  and  married  Robert 
Britiffe,  esq.  recorder  of  Norwich,  and  M.  P.  She  died 
in  1771. 

Bishop  Tanner^s  character  seems  to  have  descended  to 
posterity  without  any  blemish.  His  virtues  are  acknow- 
ledged by  his  contemporaries,  and  of  his  learning  as  an 
antiquary,  which  was  very  extensive,  ^he  was  most  readily 
eommuoicative  to  all  who  were  engaged  in  publications  of 
that  nature.  He  had  a  considerable  hand  in  the  second 
edition  of  Wood's  ^^  Athende,'*  but  appears  to  have  given 
offence  to  some  of  Wood's  friends,  by  softening  certain  of 
his  prejudices  as  well  as  his  coarse  language.  This  pro* 
placed  something  like  a  controversy,  which  the  reader  may 
find  detailed  in  the  life  of  A.  Wood,  prefixed  to  his  **  Ath- 
nals,"  or  in  the  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  the  ^*  Athe- 
f>eB,"  by  Mr.  Bliss.  Of  the  publications  more  particularly 
belonging  to  himself,  the  first  appeared  before  he  was 
twenty  years  old.  It  formed  an  excellent  compendium  of 
our  religious  houses,  setting  forth,  when  and  by  whom 
they  were  founded,  their  dedications,  orders,  and  value ; 
and  was  entitled,  *^  Notitia  Monastica,  or  a  short  History 
the  Religious  Houses  in  England  and  Wales,"  1695,  8vo. 
This  was  so  favourably  received  that  it  became  very  scarce^ 
and  at  the  request  of  his  friends  he  set  about  revising  and 
enlarging  it  in  1715,  but  the  duties  of  his  station,  and 
afterwards  his  infirmities,  prevented  him  from  leaving  it 
quite  complete.  It  appeared,  however,  under  the  care  of 
the  rev.  John  Tanner,  his  brother,  in  1744,  folio,  undeft* 
the  title  of  **  Notitia  Monastica;  or  an  Account  of  all  th^ 
Abbies,  Priories,  and  Houses  of  Friers,  heretofore  iq  Eng- 
land and  Wales;  and  also  of  all  the  Colleges  and  Hospitals 
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feanded  before  A.  D.  15 1 K  By  the  right  rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Tanner,  laie  lord  bishop  of  St  Asaph.  Published  by  John 
Tauner,  A.  M.  vicar  of  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk,  and  precentor 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Asaph."  Of  this  a  much 
improved  edition  was  published  in  1787,  by  Mr.  Nasmith ; 
but  the  greater' part  of  the  impression  having  been  con- 
sumed in  Mr.  Nichols's  fire,  it  now  ranks  among  scarce 
books.  His  *^  Bibliotbeca  Britannico«Hibernica/*  which 
employed  him  forty  years,  was  published  in  1748,  folto^ 
with  a  posthumous  preface  by  Dr.  Wiikins.  He  left  large 
collections  for  the  county  of  Wilts,  and  large  notes  on 
Richard  Hegge's  Legend  of  St  Cuthbert,  1663.  His  im- 
mense and  valuable  collections  are  now  in  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford.  His  portrait  was  engraved  by  Vertue 
in  1736,  at  the  expence  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
The  portrait  prefixed  to  the  *'  Notitia,"  is  inscribed,  **  Ke- 
verendus  admodum  Thomas  Tanner,  Asaphensis  Episco- 
pus,  PrimsBvae  Antiquitatis  Cultor.  G.  Vertue  sculp.  1743." 
This  print  was  a  copy  of  that  engraved  by  Vertue,  with 
some  difference  in  the  decoration,  and  this  addition  to  the 
inscription :  **  Hoc  ectypum  fratris  sui  dignissimi  antiquis 
moribus  ornati  posteris  sacratum  esse  voluit  Soc.  Ant. 
Lond.  1736,''* 

TANSILLO  (Lbwis),  an  Italian  poet,  whose  works  were 
once  proscribed  by  the  inquisition,  and  having  become 
scarce^  are  therefore  accounted  valuable,  was  born  at  Nola 
about  1520.     He  passed  a  great  part  of  bis  life  attached  to 
the  service  of  don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  and 
don  Garcias  de  Toledo,  commander  of  the  gallies  in  the 
same  kingdom.     The  period  of  his  death  is  not  precisely 
known,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  judge  of  Gaieta  in 
1569  ;  and,  as  he  was  then  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health, 
is  supposed  to  have  died  soon  after.     He  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  very  good  poet,  and  his  productions,  as  far  as 
they  are  now  known,  are  these:   1.  ^Ml  Vendemmiatore,^' 
the  Vintager,  a  poem ;  in  which  he  described  in  too  free 
a  manner,  the  licence  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nola,  at  the  time  of  the  vintages;  Naples,  1534;  Venice, 
1549,  4to.     On  this  account  all  his  poems  were  put  into 
tbe  Index  expurgatorius.  .  Mortified  at  this  rigour,  he  ad- 
dressed an  ode  to  the  pope,  asserting,  that,  though  bis  poem 

I  Atb.  Ov.  vol.  IL— Biog.  Brit— Letters  from  Emiaent  persons.  1813,  3  vols. 
STo.--Gough'f  Top<)gniphy.— Bp.  Nicolson's  Letters,  vol.  L  p.  57— NioboU** 
'Bowyer. 
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was  liceiUiouiS)  his  life  bad  not  been  so;  remoDstratiDg- 
.against  the  inclusion  of  his  innocent  productions  in  the  sen^ 
tence  with  the  culpable  piece ;-  and  declaring  that  be  was 
.employed  in  a  poem  upon  the  tears  of  St.  Peter,  whose 
ineritSy  be  trusted,  would  atone  for  bis  offence,  and  pro- 
c«Mre  him  deserved  honour.  In  consequence  of  this  ode, 
v?ben  the  next  edition  of  the  Index  expurgatorins  ap- 
tpeared,  not  only  the  innoxious  poems,  but  the  Vendemmi- 
,atore  also,  were  omitted,  as  if  the  repentance  of  the  poet 
bad  puriBed  his  poem  !  2.  '^  II  Cavallarizzo,''  Vicenza, 
8vo.  4.  Sonnets,  Songs,  Stanzas,  and  sokne  Comedies. 
Lastly,  in  1767,  professor  Ranza  published  an  inedited 
poem  of  Tansillo^s,  entitled  **Balia/'  which  has  been  ele- 
^ntly  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  \|nder  the 
,ti^le  "  The  Norse,"  1798,  4to.* 

TARIN  (P£T£r),  a  French  physician,  born  at  Courtenai, 
died  in  1761,  at  what  age  is  uncertain.  He  was  known  by 
various  works,  of  which  the  following  w6re  the  chief :  1. 
**  Elements  of  Physiology,'*  translated  from  the  Latin  of 
Haller,  1752,  8vo.  2.-^' Adversaria  A natomica,  1750,  4to, 
with  a  medical  Bibliography,  extracted  from  the  ^'  Metho- 
dqs  Studii  Medici"  of  Haller.  4.  ^^  Osteographia,"  Paris, 
1753,  4td,  a  compilation,  illustrated  by  engravings,  i. 
**  Anthropotomie,*'  or  the  art  of  dissecting,  1750,  2  vols. 
I2mo.  6.  '^  Desmographie,"  or  a  treatise  on  ligaments, 
the  same  year.  7.  ^*  Observations  on  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery,'" 1758,  3  vols.  l2mo.  8.  **  Myographia,"  or  a  de- 
scription of  the  muscles,  1753,  4to,  with  figures  from  Al- 
binus.  He  wrote  also  some  medical  articles  for  the  En- 
cyclopedia. * 

TARTINI  (Joseph),  styled  by  Dr.Burney,  "the  ad- 
inirable,'V  was  born  in  April  1692,  at  Pirano  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Istria.  His  father  having  been  a  great  benefac- 
tor to  the  cathedral  at  Parenzo,  was  ennobled  for  his  piety. 
Joseph  was  intended  for  th6  law,  but  taking  up  the  study 
of  music,  among  his  other  pursuits,  it  prevailed  over  all 
the  rest  in  gaining  his  attachment.  In  1710,  he  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Padua^  to  study  as  a  civilian,;  but,  be- 
fore be  was  twenty,  having  married  without  the  consent  of 
'  his  parents,  they  wholly  abandoned  him.  After  wandering 
for  some  time  in  search  of  an  asylum,  he  was  received  in  ^a 
convent  at  Assissi,  by  a  monk  to  whom  he  was  related. 

1  Tirabotctu.-*-Roscoe*i  preface.  *  Boy,  Diet.  Hist,  de  Medecine. 
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Here  he  amtised  himself  by  practising  the  violiD,  tiH  beiog 
accidentally  discovered  by  a  Paduau  acquaintance,  family 
difFercDces  were  jiccommodated,  and  he  settled  with  .bi» 
wife  at  Venice.  While  be  remained  there,  he  heard,  ia 
1714,  the  celebrated  Veracini,  whose  performance,  excels 
Uog  every  tbing'beliad  then  heard,  excited  in  bis  mind  a 
wonderful  emulation.  He  retired  the  very  next  day  to  An* 
cona,  to  study  the  use  of  the  bow  with  more  tranquillity, 
and  attain,  if  possible,  those  powers  of  energy  and  expret* 
sion  which  be  bad  so  greatly  admired.  By  diligent  sttuly 
and  practice,  be  acquired  such  skill  and  reputation,  that  ia 
1721,  he  was  invited  to  tbe  place  of  first  violin,  and  master 
of  tbe  band,  in  the  famous  church  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua* 
He  bad  also  frequent  invitations,  which  be  declined,  to.vi- 
sit  Paris  and  London.  By  17:^,.  he  had  made  many  exceU 
lent  scholars,  and  formed  a  scfapol,  or  method  of  practice, 
that  was  celebrated  all  over  Europe,  and  increased  in  faa»e 
to^be  end  &f  bis  life.  In  1744,  be  is  said  to  have  changed 
bis  style,  from  extremely  difficult  execution,  to  graceful 
and  expressive;  and  Pasqualino  Bini,  one  of  bis  best  scho- 
lars, having  heard  of  the  change,  placed  himself  afresb 
iHider  bis  tuition.  This  admirable  musician,  and  worthy 
man,  for  such  be  is  represented,  died  Feb.  26,  1770,  to  the 
great  regret  of  the  inhabitants  of  Padua,  where  be  bad  re- 
sided near  fifty  years ;  and  where  he  was  not  only  regarded 
as  its  chief  and  liiost  attractive  ornament,  but  as  a  philoso- 
pher, and  even  a  saint,  having  devoted  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  bis  patron  St.  Antony  of  Padua. 

The  first  book  of  solos  by  Tardiii,  was  published  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  1734,  the  second  at  Rome,  in  1745  ;  and  Dr. 
•Burney  relates  that  he  possesses  tbe  third,  st^th,  seventh, 
and  ninth  of  bis  publications,  besides  two  books  printed  io 
England,  amounting  to  upwards  of  fifty  solos,  exclusive  of 
manuscripts.     His  concertos  amount  to  two  hundred;  but 
a  surreptitious  copy  of  two  sets  having  appeared  in  Hol- 
land, be  W'ould  never  own  them.     Of  these,  which  are  yet 
supposed  to  be  certainly  genuine,  six  were  coaiposed  m 
his  first  manner,  and  six  after  1744,  when  be  had  improved 
his  style.     But  his  most  celebrated  work  i»  his  "  Traitato 
.di  Musica,-'  or  treatise  on  music,  in  which,  though  hi^  sys- 
tem, as  to  the  scientific  part,  has  since  been  ^°"*^^  ' 
appears  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  theorists  of  ^°**  ^^?* 
tury.      It  was  published  in  1734,  in  4to.      He  pubUhed,  in 
1707,  «  Dissertazione  de'  principi  delP  Armonia  Musicaie^ 
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contcnuta  nel  Diatonico  genere/'  another  theoretical  worlc. 
Tartini  was  so  ambitious  of  being  thought  a  follower  of 
Corelii^s  precepts  and  principles,  that,  after  bis  own  repti* 
tation  was  in  its  zenith,  he  refused  to  leach  any  other  ma«^ 
SIC  to  his  disciples,  till  they  had  studied  the  opera  guintCj  or 
solos  of  Corelli.  His  musical  character  is  thus  drawn  by 
the  very  able  judge  to  whose  account  we  hare  already  re« 
fenred :  ^<  Tartini,  on  a  recent  examination  of  his  works, 
seems,  to  my  feelings  and  conceptions,  to  have  had  a  larger 
portion  of  merit,  as  a  mere  instrumental  composer,  than 
any  other  author  who  flourished  during  the  first  fifty  or 
sixty  years  of  the  present  century.  Though  be  made  Co* 
relii  his  model  in  the  purity  of  his  harmony,  and  simplicity 
•ef  bis  modulation,  he  greatly  surpassed  that  composer  in 
^e  fertility  and  originstlity  of  bis  invention ;  not  only  in 
the  sul^ects  of  his  melodies,  but  in  the  truly  cantabile  man'* 
i>er  of  treating  them.  Many  of  his  adagios  want  nothing 
but  words  to  be  excellent,  pathetic,  opera  songs.  His  aU 
legros  are  sometimes  difficult ;  but  ihe  passages  fairly  he-* 
long  to  the  instrument  for  which  they  were  composed,  and 
were  suggested  by  his  consummateknowledge  of  the  finger* 
board,  and  powers  of  the  bow.  He  certainly  repeau  his  pas- 
sages,  and  adheres  to  bis  original  motioej  or  theme,  too 
much  for  the  favourite  desultory  style  of  the  present  times; 
but  it  must  be  allowed  that,  by  bis  delicate  selection  and 
arrangement  of  notes,  his  passages  are  always  good  ;  play 
them  quick,  or  play  them  slow,  they  never  seem  unmeaning 
or  fortuitous.  Indeed,  as  a  harmonist,  he  was,  perhaps^ 
more  truly  scientific  than  .any  other  composer  of  his  time, 
in  the  clearness,  character,  and  precision  of  his  bases;  whick 
wefe  never  casual,  or  the  effect  of  habit,  or  auricular  pre- 
judice and  expectation,  but  learned,  judicious,  and  cer- 
tain."  * 

TARRANTIUS  (Lccius),  surnamed  Firmanus,  because 
be  was  a  native  of  Firmum,  a  town  in  Italy,  flourished  at 
the  same  time  with  Cicero,  and  was  one  of  his  friends 
He  was  a  mathematical  philosopher,  and  therefore  was 
thought  to  have  great  skill  in  judicial  astrology.  He  was 
particularly  famous  by  two  horoscopes  which  he  drew,  the 
one  the  horoscope  of  Romulus,  and  the  other  of  Rome. 
Plutarch  says,  *^  Varro,  who  was  the  most  learned  of  the 
Romans  in  history,  had  a  particfilar  friend  named  Tarran- 

'  I  Bursey's  Hist,  of  Mmic 
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froS;  wbO)  otlt curiosity,  applied  himself  to  draw  horoscope^ 
by  means  of  astronomical  tables,  and  was  esteemed  the 
SDOst  eminent  in  his  time.*'  Historians  controvert  some 
panicuiar  circumstances  of  his  cfilculations  ;  but  all  agree 
in  conferring  on  him  the  honorary  title  Prince  of  astrologers.* 

TARTAGLIA,  or  TARTALEA  {Nicholas),  a  noted 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Brescia  in  Italy,  probably  to^^ 
wards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  we  find 
lie  was  a  considerable  master  or  preceptor  in  mathematics 
in  1521,  when  the  first  of  his  collection  of  questions  and 
answers  was  written,  which  he '  afterwards  published  in 
1546,  undeY  the  title  of  '^Qaesiti  et  Inventioni  diverse/'  at 
Venice,  where  he  then  resided  as  a  public  lecturer  on  ma*^ 
thematics,  be  having  removed  to  this  place  about  1534. 
This  work  consists  of  nine  chapters,  containing  answers  to 
a  number  of  questions  on  all  the  different  branches  of  ma-i^ 
thematics  and  philosophy  then  in  vogue.  The  last  or  ninth 
of  these,  contains  the  questions  in  algebra,  among  which 
are  those  celebrated  letters  and  communications  between 
Tartalea  and  Cardan,  by  which  our  autlior  put  the  latter  in 
possession  of  the  rules  for  cubic  equations,  which  be  first 
discovered  in  1530* 

The  first  work  of  Tartalea^s  that  was  published,  was  hia 
•^Nova  Scientia  inventa,'*  Venice,  15^7^  in  4to.  This  is  a 
treatise  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  gunnery,  and  the 
ftrst  of  the  kind,  he  being  the  first  writer  on  the  dight  aird 
path  of  balls  and  shells*  This  work  was  translated  into 
Engfi^b  by  Lucar,  and  printed  at  London  in  1588,  folio^ 
with  many  notes  and  additions  by  the  translator.  Tartalea 
published  at  Venice,  1543,  in  folio,  the  whole  books  of 
Euclid,  accompanied  with  many  curious  notes  and  com- 
mentaries. But  the  last  and  chief  work  of  Tartalea  was  his 
**Trattatodi  Numeri  et  Misure,*'  1556, and  1560,  fol.  This  is 
an  umversal  treatise  on  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  men- 
suration, &c;  It  contains  many  other  curious  particulars 
of  the  disputes  between  our  author  and  Cardan,  which 
ended  only  with  the  death  of  Tartalea,  before  the  Last  pare 
of  this  work  was  published,  or  about  1558.' 

TA SSI E  (James),  a  very  ingenious  artist,  iathenK>del- 
Hng  department,  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glas- 
gow, of  obscure  parents,  and  began  life  as  a  country  stone- 

\  Gen.  Diet — HuttoD*9  Dictionary. 
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inaaoiii  without  the  expectation  of  ever  rising  bigben  Oa-» 
ing  to  Glasgow  on  a  fair-day^  to  enjoy,  himself  with  his 
companions,  at  the  time  when  the  Foulis's  were  attempting 
to  establish  an  academy  for  the  fine  arts  in  that  city,  he 
saw  their  collection  of  paintings,  and  felt  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse tp  become  a  painter.  He  accordingly  removed  to 
Glasgow;  and  in  the  academy  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
drawing,  which  unfolded  and  improved  his  natural  taste* 
Hp  was  frugal,  industrious,  and  persevering ;  but  be  was 
poor,  and  was  under  the  necessity  of  devoting  himself  to 
stone-^ cutting  for  his  support;  not  without  the  hopes  that 
be  might  one  day  be  a  statuary  if  he  could  not  be  a  painten 
'  Resorting  to  Dublin  for  employment,  he  became  known  to 
Dr.  Quin,  who  was  amusing  himself  in  bis  leisure  hours 
with  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  precious  stones  in  coloured 
pastes,  and  take  accurate  impressions  of  the  engravings 
that  were  on  them. 

That  art  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  many  specimens 
from  them  are  now.  in  the  Cabinets  of  the  curious.  It  seems 
to  have  been. lost  in  the  middle  ages;  was  revived  in  Italy 
under  LeoX.  and  the.  Medici  family  at  Florence ;  and  be-^ 
came  more  perfect  in  France  under  the  regency  of  the 
4uke  of.  Orleans,  by  his  labours  and  those  of  Homberg. 
By  those  whom  they  instructed  as  assistants  in  the  labora* 
tory  it  continued  to  be  practised  in  Paris,  and  was  carried 
to  Rome.  Their  art  was  kept  a  secret,  and  their  collect 
tions  were  small.  It  is  owing  to  Quin  and  to  Tassie  that  it 
has  been  carried  to  such  high  perfection  in  Britain,  and 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe. 

Dr.  Quin,  in  looking  out  for  an  assistant,  soon  discovered 
Tassie  to  be  one  in  whom  he  could  place  perfect  confi* 
dence.  He  was  endowed  with  fine  taste  ;  he  was  modest 
and  unassuming ;  he  was  patient;  and  possessed  the  highest 
integrity.  The  doctor  committed  his  laboratory  and  ex- 
periments to  his  care.  Tbe  associates  were  fully  success- 
ful ;  and  found  themselves  able  to  imitate  all  the  gems,  and 
t^ke  accurate  impressions  of  the  engravings.  As  the  doc-^ 
tor  had  followed  the  subject  only  for  his  amusement,  when 
tbe  discovery  was  completed,  he  encouraged  Mr.  Tassie  to 
repair  to  London,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  preparation 
and  sale  of  those  pastes  as  his  profession.  Accordingly,  in 
1766,  he  arrived  in  tlie  metropolis;  but  he  was  diffident 
and  modest  to  excess ;  very  unfit  to  introduce  himself  to 
the  attention  of  persons  of  rank  and  of  affluence ;  besides. 
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the  number  of  engraved  gems  in  Britain  was  small ;  and 
those  few  were  little  npticed.  He  long  struggled  under 
difficulties  which  would  have  discouraged  any  one  who  was 
not  Dossessed  of  the  greatest  patience,  and  the  warmest  at- 
tachment to  the  subject.  But  he  gradually  emerged  from 
obscurity,  obtained  competence,  and  what  to  him  was  more^ 
be  was  able  to  increase  his  collection^  and  add  higher  de- 
grees of  perfection  to  his  art.  '  His  name  soon  became  re^ 
spected,  and  the  first  cabinets  in  Europe  were  open  for 
uis  use ;  and  he  uniformly  preserved  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  exactness  of  the  imitation  and  accuracy  of  the  en« 
graving,  so  that  many  of  his  pastes  were  sold  on  the  con- 
tinent by  the  fraudulent  for  real  gems.  His  taste  led  him 
to  be  peculiarly  careful  of  the  impression;  and  he  unir 
fofmly  destroyed  those  with  which  he  was  in  the  least  dis<- 
satisfied.  The  art  has  been  since  practised  by  others  ;  and 
many  thousands  of  pastes  have  been  sold  as  Tassie's,  which 
he  would  have  considered  as  injurious  to  bis  fame.  Of  the 
fame  of  others  he  was  not  envious;  for  he  uniformly  spoke 
with  frankness  in  praise  of  those  who  executed  them  well, 
though  they  were  endeavouring  to  rival  himself. 

To  the  ancient  engravings  he  added  a  numerous  collect' 
tion  of  the  most  eminent  modern  ones ;  many  of  which  ap<^ 
proach  in  excellence  of  workmanship,  if  not  in  simplicity 
of  design  and  chastity  of  expression,  to  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  ancients.  Many  years  before  he  died  he  bad  a 
commission  from  the  empress  Catherine  of  Russia,  for  above 
15,000  different  engravings,  which  being  executed  in  the 
best  and  most  durable  manner,  were  arranged  in  elegant 
cabinets,  and  were  placed  in  the  apartments  of  the  palace 
of  Czarsk  Zelo.  ..  In  executing  this  commission,  Mr.  Tassie 
availed  himself  of  all  the  advantages  which  the  improved 
state  of  chemistry,  the  various  ornamental  arts,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  age,  seemed  to  afford.  The  impressions 
were  taken  in  a  beautiful  white  enamel  composition,  which 
is  not  subject  to  shrink,  or  form  air-bladders ;  which  emits 
fire  when  struck  with  steel,  and  takes  a  fine  polish  ;  and 
which  shews  every  stroke  and  touch  of  the  artist  in  higher 
perfection  than  any  other  substance.  When  the  colours, 
mixed  colours,  and  nature  of  the  respective  originals,  could 
be  ascertained,  they  were  imitated  as  completely  as  art  can 
imitate  them :  insomuch  that  many  of  the  paste  intaglios 
and  cameos  in  this  collection  are  such  faithful  imitations, 
that  artists  themselves  have  owned  they  could  hardly  be 
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distinguisfaed  from  the  origi nails.  And  when  the  colei^ 
and  nature  of  the  gems  could  not  be  authenticated,  the 
pastes  were  executed  in  agreeable,  and  chiefly  trancrpareifit 
<!olour8 :  constant  attention  being  bestowed  to  presefr^e 
the  outlines,  extremities,  attributes,  and  inscriptions,  ft 
was  the  learned  Mr.  Raspe  (fj^om  whom  this  account  is 
taken),  who  arranged  this  great  collection,  and  inad«  out 
the  descriptive  catalogue.  (See  "A  Descriptive  Catalogue,*' 
&c.  2  vols.  4to,  1791.) 

Mr.  Tassie  died  in  1799,  at  which  time  his  collection  «»F 
engravings  amounted  to  20,000.  For  a  number  of  years 
be  practised  the  modelling  of  portraits  dn  wax,  which  be 
afterwards  moulded  and  cast  in  paste.  In  laking  likenesses 
he  was,  in  general,  uncommonly  happy :  and  it  is  reomrk* 
able,  that  he  believed  there  was  a  certain  kind  of  inspira«> 
tion  (like  that  mentioned  by  the  poets)  necessary  to  gi¥« 
bim  full  success.  The  writer  of  his  life  i^  the  Encyclope- 
dia Britannica,  in  conversing  with  him  on  the  subject^ 
always  found  him  fully  persfaaded  of  it.  He  Mentioned 
many  instances  in  which  he  had  been  directed  by  it :  ami 
even  some,  in  which,  after  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to 
realize  his  ideas  on  tbe  wax,  he  had  been  able,  by  a  sud- 
den flash  of  imagination,  to  please  himself  in  the  likeness 
veveral  days  after  he  had  seen  the  original.  He  possessed 
also  an  uncommon  fine  taste  in  architecture,  and  would 
have  been  eminent  in  that  branch  if  he  had  followed  it.  In 
private  life  Mr.  Tassie  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  uni* 
form  piety,  and  for  the  simplicity,  the  modesty,  and  bene- 
volence, that  shone  in  the  whole  of  bis  character. ' 

TASSO  (TORQUATO),  a  most  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
was  descended  from  the  illustrious  house  of  the  Tassi  of 
Almenno,  about  five  miles  from  Bergamo,  a  family  which 
had  supported  itself  by  alliances  till  the  time  of  Bernardo 
Tasso,  whose  mother  was  of  the  house  of  Cornaro.  The 
estate  of  Bernardo,  the  father  of  our  poet,  was  no  wise 
equal  to  his  birth  ;  but  this  deficiency,  in  point  of  fortune, 
was  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  gifts  of  under- 
standing. His  works  in  verse  and  prose  are  recorded  as 
monuments  of  liis  genius  ;  and  his  fidelity  to  Ferrante  of 
Sanseverino,  prince  of  Salerno,  to  whom  he  was  entirely 
devoted,  entitled  him  to  the  esteem  of  every  man  of  ho- 
nour.    This  prince  had  made  bim  his  se6«etary,  and  taken 
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bixn  with  him  to  Naples,  where  he  settled,  and  married 
Portia  di  Rossi,  oif'  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in 
that  city. 

Portia  waa  aix  months  gone  with  child,  when  she  was  in* 
vited  by  l>er  sister  Hippolita  to  Sprrento,  to  pay  her  a 
visit.  .  Beruardo  aqcompanied  her  thither  :  and  in  this 
place  Portia  was  delivered  of.  a  son,  on  the  1 1th  day  of 
March,  15^4,  at  noon.  The  infant  was  baj>tised  a  few 
days  after,  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  Sorrento,  by  the 
name  of  Torquato.  Ben\ardo  and  Portia  returned  soon 
after  to  Naples  with  him,  concerning  whom  historians  re- 
ifkte  incredible  things  of  his  early  and  promising  genius. 
They  •tefti  us,  Ahat  at  six  months  old,  he  not  only  spoke 
^nd  pronounced  his  words  clearly  and  distinctly,  but 
thought,  reasoned,  expressed  his  wants,  and  answered 
questions ;  that  there  was  nothing  childish  in  his  words, 
but  the  tone  of  his  voice ;  that  he  seldom  laughed  or  cried ; 
and  that,  even  then,  be  gave  certain  tokens  of  that  equality  ' 
of  temper  which  supported  him  so  well  in  his  future  mis* 
fortunes. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  third  year,  Bernardo  his  father 
was  obliged  (o  follow  the  prince  of  Salerjio  into  Germany, 
vriiich  joufiney  proved  the  source  of  all  the  sufferings  of 
Tasso  and  bis  family.  The  occasion  was  this :  Don  Pedrp 
of  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples  for  the  emperor  Charles  V, 
bad  formed  a  design  to  establish  the  inquisition  in  that 
city.  The  Neapolitans,  alarmed  at  this,  resolved  to  send 
a  deputation  to  the  emperor,  and  made  choice  of  the  prince 
of  Salerno,  who  seemed  most  able,  by  his  authority  s^nd 
riches,  to  oppose  the  viceroy.  The  .prince  having  con- 
sented, Bernardo  Tasso  accompanied  him  into  Germany ; 
but,  before  his  departure,  committed  the  care  of  bis  son 
to  a  man  of  learning ;  under  whom,  at  three  years  of  age, 
they  tell  us,  he  began  to  study  gramtpar;  ,and,  at  four, 
was  sent  to  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  made  so 
n^^id  a  progress,  that  at  seven  be  was  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues ;  at  the  same  age  he 
made  public  .orations,  and  composed  some  pieces  of  poe* 
try,  of  which  the  style  is  said  to  have  retained  nothing  of 
puerility. 

The  success  the  prince  of  Salerno  met  with  in  his  em* 
bassy  greatly  increased  his  credit  amongst  the  Neapolitans, 
but  entirely  ruined  him  with  the  viceroy,  who  so  much 
exasperated  the  emperor  against  the  prince  of  Salernp, 
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that  Ferrante,  finding  there  was  no  longer  any  security  foi 
him  at  Naples,  and  having  in  vain  applied  to  gain  an  au- 
dience of  the  emperor,  retired  to  Rome,  a,nd  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  Charles  V.  Bernardo  Tasso  would  not 
abandon  his  patron  in  his  ill  fortune ;  neither  would  be 
leave  his  son  in  a  country  where  he  himself  was  soon  to  be 
declared  an  enemy  ;  and  foreseeing  he  should  never  be 
able  to  return  thither,  he  took  Torquato  with  him  to 
Rome. 

As  soon  as  the  departure  of  the  prince  of  Salerno  was 
known,  he,  and  all  his  adherents,  were  declared  rebels  to> 
the  state;  and  Torquato  Tasso,  though  but  nine  years  of 
age,  was  included  by  name  in  that  sentence.  Bernardo, 
following  the  prince  of  Salerno  into  France,  committed 
his  son  to  the  care  of  his  friend  and  relation  Maurice  Ca* 
taneo,  a  person  of  great  ability,  who  assiduously  cuUrvated 
the  early  disposition  of  his  pupil  to  polite  literature.  After 
the  death  of  Sanseverino,  which  happened  in  three  or  four 
years,  Bernardo  returned  to  Italy,  and  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Guglielmo  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  who  had 
given  him  a  pressing  invitation.  It  was  not  long  before 
be  received  the  melancholy  news  of  the  decease  of  his 
wife  Portia,  which  determined  him  to  send  for  his  son, 
that  they  might  be  a  mutual  support  to  each  other  in  their 
affliction.  He  was  now  his  only  child,  for  his  wife,  before 
her  death,  had  married  his  daughter  to  Martio  Sersale,  a 
gentleman  of  Sorrento.  He  was  greatly  surprised,  on  his 
son''s  arrival,  to  see  the  vast  progress  he  had  made  in  his 
studies.  Although  but  twelve  years  of  age,  h^  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  writers  of  his  life,  entirely 
completed  his  knowledge  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  : 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  rhetoric  and  poetry, 
and  completely  versed  in  Aristotle's  ethics.  Bernardo  soon 
determined  to  send  him  to  the  university  of  Padua,  to 
study  the  laws,  in  company  with  the  young  Scipio  Gon- 
zaga, afterwards  cardinal,  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  him- 
self. With  this  nobleman  Tasso,  then  seventeen  years  of 
age,  contracted  a  friendship  that  never  ended  but  with  his 
life.  He  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Padua  with  great  dili- 
gence and  success:  at  the  same  time  employing  his  leisure 
hours  upon  philosophy  and  poetry,  he  soon  gave  a  public 
proof  of  his  talents,  by  hb  poem  of  "  Rinaldo,*'  which  he 
published  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  This  poem, 
which  is  of  the  romance  kind,  is  divided  into  twelve  books 
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in  ottava  rima,  and  coatains  the  adventures  of  Rinaldo, 
the  famous  Paladin  of  the  court  of  Cbarlemain,  wbo'mak^s 
So  principal  a  figure  in  Ariosto's  work,  and  the  first  achieve- 
ments of  that  knight  for  the  love  of  the  fair  Clarice,  whom 
he  afterwards  marries.  The  action  of  this  poem  precedes 
that  of  the  ^'  Orlando  Furioso."  It  was  composed  in  ten 
months,  al  the  author  himself  informs  us  in  the  pre&ce^ 
and  was  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1562.  Paolo  Beni  speaks 
very  highly  of  this  performance,  which  undoubtedly  is  not 
unworthy  the  early  efforts  of  that  genius  which  afterwards 
produced  the  "  Jerusalem/' 

Tasso's  father  saw  with  regret  the  success  of  his  son^s 
poem  :  be  was  apprehensive,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
the  charms  of  poetry  would  detach  him  from  those  more 
solid  studies  which  he  judged  were  most  likely  to  raise  him 
in  the  world :  and  he  knew  well,  by  his  own  experience, 
that  the  greatest  skill  in  poetry  will  not  advance  a  man's 
private  fortune.  He  was  not  deceived  in  his  conjecture  ; 
Torquato,  insensibly  carried  away  by  his  predominant  pas- 
sion, followed  the  examples  of  Petrarch,  Boccace,  Ariosto^ 
andvotbers,  who,  contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  their 
friends,  quitted  the  severer  studies  of  the  law  for  the  more 
pleasing  entertainment  of  poetical  composition.  In  short, 
.he  entirely  gave  bimslf  up  to  the  study  of  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy. His  first  poem  extended  his  reputation  through 
all  Italy  ;  but  his  father  was  so  displeased  with  his  conduct 
that  he  went  to  Padua  on  purpose  to  reprimand  him.  Though 
^e  spoke  with  great  vehemence,  and  made  use  of  several 
harsh  expressions,  Torquato  heard  him  without  interrupting 
him,  and  his  composure  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase 
hisf  father's  displeasure.  *^  Tell  me,"  said  Bernardo,  ^*  of 
what  use  is  that  vain  philosophy,  upon  which  you  pride 
yourself  so  much?"  ^^It  has  enabled  me,"  said  Tasso 
modestly,  ^^  to  endure  the  harshness  of  your  reproofs." 

The  resolution  Tasso  had  taken  to  devote  himself  to  the 
Muses  was  Icnown  all  over  Italy ;  the  principal  persons  of 
the  city  and  college  of  Bologna  invited  him  thither  by 
means  of  Pietro  Donato  Cesi,  then  vice-Jegate,  and  after- 
wards legate.  But  Tasso  had  not  Ipng  resided  there,  when 
he  was  pressed  by  Scipio  Gonzaga,  elected  prince  of  tj^e 
academy  established  at  Padua,  under  the  name  of  Etherei, 
to  return  to  tbat  city.  He  could  not  withstand  this  solicita- 
tion ;  and  Bologna  being  at  that  time  the  scene  of  civil 
commotion,  he  was  the  more  willing  to  seek  ftlsewbere  for 
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the  repose  be  It^ved.  He  was  retei^ed  wkk  extreme  joy 
by  ail  the  academy,  and  being  incorporated  into  that  so- 
ciety, at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  took  upon  himself  the 
name  of  Pentito  ;  by  which  be  seemed  to  show  that  be  re- 
pented of  all  the  time  which  he  had  employed  in  the  study 
of  the  law.  In  this  retreat  he  applied  himself  afre»b  to 
philosophy  and  poetry,  and  soon  became  a  per'fect  master 
of  both  :  it  was  this  happy  mixture  of  his  studies  that  made 
him  an  enemy  to  all  kinds  of  licentiovisness.  An  oration 
was  made  one  day  in  the  academy  upon  the  nftture  of  love ; 
the  orator  treated  his  subject  in  a  very  masterly  manner, 
but  with  too  little  r'egard  ta  decency  in  the  opinion  of 
Tasso,  who,  being  asked  what  be  thought  of  the  discourse, 
replied,  "  that  it  was  a  pleasing  poison.^' 

Here  Tasso  formed  the  design  of  his  celebrated  poemi, 
^*  Jerusalem  Delivered :''  be  invented  the  fable,  disposed 
the  different  parts,  and  determined  to  dedicate  this  work 
to  the  glory  of  the  house  of  Este.  He  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  Alphonso  II.  the  last  duke  of  Ferrara,  that  great  patron 
of  learning  and  learned  men,  and  by  his  brother,  cardinal 
Luigi.  There  was  a  sort  of  contest  between  these  two  bro- 
thers, in  relation  to  the  pbem  :  the  cardinal  imagined  that 
he  had  a  right  to  be  the  Mskcenas  of  all  Tai^so^s  works,  as 
^'Rinaldo,''  his  first  piece,  had  been  dedicated  to  him:' 
the  duke,  on  the  other  band,  tbotight  that,  as  his  brother 
had  already  received  his  share  of  honour,  he  ought  not  to 
be  offended  at  seeing  the  tiame  of  Alphonfto  at  the  bead  of 
the  "Jerusalem  Delivered."  Tasso  for  three  ot  four  years 
suspended  his  determination :  at  length,  being  e^tmestly 
pressed  by  both  the  brothers  to  take  .up  his  residence  in 
Ferrara,  be  suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon.  The 
duke  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  palace,  where  he  lived 
in  peace  and  alBSuence,  and  pursued  his  design  of  com- 
pleting his  '<  Jerusalem,"  which  he  now  resolved  to  dedi- 
cate to  Alphonso.  'The  duke,  who  was  desiraus  of  fixing 
Tasso  near  him,  had  thoughts  of  marrying  him  advanta- 
geously, but  he  aliVays  evaded  any  proposal  of  that  kind : 
though  he  appeared  peculiarly  devoted  to  Alphonso,  yet 
he  neglected  not  to  pay  bis  court  to  the  cardinal. 

The  name  of  Tasso  tiovif  became  famous  through  all 
fcurope :  and  the  caresses  he  received  frotti  Charles  IX.  in 
a  journey  he  inade  to  France  with  bardinal  Liiigi,  who  went 
thither  in  quality  of  legate,  show  that  his  reputation  wsis 
not  cbhfined  to  his  own  country.     I'he  cardinal's  legation 
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Voiog  6iiiab#d,  Tasso  lelurned  to  Fertaca,  fihete  he  applied 
bim^If  to  finish  hk  '^  Jerusaleni/'  and  in  the  mean  time 
publi&b€yl  his  <<  Amiata/'  a  pastoral  comedy,  which  waa 
received  mth  ujaiyeiaaj  ^pfdaese.  This  performance  was  ^ 
looked  upon  as  a  nmster*  piece  in  ila  kind,  and  is  the  orU 
(inal  of  the  ''Pastoi  Fido''  and  <<FilU  di  Scire."  It  was 
not  ea^y  to  imagine  Ihail  Tasso  could  so  well  paint  the 
effects  of  love»  withooit  having  himself  felt  that  passion  : 
it  began  to  be  suspected  that,  like  another  Ovid>  he  had 
raised  hia  desires  loo  high,  and  it  was  thought  that  in  many 
of  l^is  versea  he  gave  hints  of  that  kind.  There  were  at 
the  dike's  coqn  three  Leonoras,  equally  witty  and  beau-* 
tifMli  though  of  different  quality.  The  first  was  Leonora 
of  JSa^C]^  sister  to  the  duke,  who  haying  refused  the  nM>st 
advantageous  matches,  lived  unmarried  with  Lauretta, 
duchess  of  Urbino,  her  elder  sister,  who  was  separated 
from  her  husband,  and  resided  at  her  brother^s  court. 
Tasso  had  a  great  attachment  to  this  lady,  who,  on  her  side, 
honoured  him  with  her  esteem  and  protection.  She  was 
wi&e,.  generous,  and  not  only  well  read  in  elegant  litera- 
ture, but  even  versed  in  the  more  abstruse  sciences.  All 
these  perfections  were  undoubtedly  observed  by  Tasso^ 
who  was  one  of  the  most  assiduous  of  her  courtiers  *  and  it 
appearing  by  bis  verses  that  he  wa^  touched  with  the  charo^f 
of  a  Leonora,  they  tell  us  that  we  need  not  seek  any  fiir-^ 
th#r  for  the  ob^t  of  his  passion. 

The  second  Leonora  that  was  given  him  for  a  mistress 
was  the  cowstess  of  San  Vitale,  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Sala»  who  Uved  at  that  time  at  thescourt  of  Ferrara,  and 
passed  for  one  of  the  most  accomplished  pevsons  in  Italy. 
Those  who  imagined  that  Tas&o  would  not  presume  to  lift 
bis.  eyes  to  his  roaster's  sister,  supposed  that  he  loved  tbia 
lady.     It  is  cevtain  that  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
disQOursieg  with  her,  and  that  she  had  frequently  been  thm 
subject  of  bis  verses.    The  third  Leonora  was  a  lady  in  the 
service  of  the  princess  Leonora  of  Este.     Thia  person  w^ 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  mpst  proper  object  of  the  poet*s 
gallantry.     Tasso,    several  times,    enpiployed  bis  mu^   m 
her  service  :  in  one  of  bis  pieces  hft  confesses  that,  con- 
sidering the  princess  as  too  high  for  his  hope,  he  had  hxea 
his  affection  upon  her,  as  of  a  condition  more  suitable  Xq 
his  own.     But  if  any  thing  can  be  justly  drawn ^trom   m\s 
particular,  it  seems  rather  to  strengthen  the  opinion,  «^^t. 
his  desires,  at  least  at  one  time,  bad  aspired  to  a  gre^v^i^ 
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height.     It  appears,  however,  difficult  to  determine  with 
certainty  in  relation  to  Tasso's  passion  ;  especially  when 
we  consider  the  privilege  allowed  to  poets:    though  M, 
Mirabaud  makes  no  scruple  to  mention  it  as  a  circumstance 
almost  certain,,  and  fixes  it  without  hesitation  on  the  prin- 
cess  Leonora.     Tasso,  himself,  in  several  of  his   poems, 
seems  to  endeavour  to  throw  an  obscurity  over  his  passion,  * ' 
.    In  thie  mean  while  Tasso  proceeded    with  his   ^*  Je- 
fusalem,''  which  he  completed  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
age !  but  this  poem  was  not  published  by  his  own  autho- 
rity ;  it  was  printed  against  his  will,  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished  the  last  book,  and  before  he  had  time  to  give  the 
revisals  and  corrections  that  a  vrork  of  such  a  nature  re-? 
quired.     The  public  had  already  seen. several  parts,  which 
had  been  sent  into  the  world  by  the  authority  of  his  pa« 
trons.     The  success  of  this  work  was  prodigious  :  it  was 
translated  into  the  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  even  the 
oriental  languages,  almost  as  soon  as  it  appeared*,  and  it 
may  be  said,  that  no  such  performance  ever  before  raised 
its  reputation  to  such  a  height  in  so  small  a  space  of  time. 
But  the  satisfaction  which  Tasso. must  have  felt,  in  spite  of 
nil  his  phijpsophy,  at  the  applause  of  the  public,  was  soon 
disturbed  by  a  melancholy  event.     Bernardo  Tasso,  who 
spent  his  o)d  age  in  tranquillity  at  Ostia  upon  ,the  Po,  the 
government  of  which  place  had  been  given  him  by  the  duke 
of  Mantua,  fell  sick.     As  soon  as  this  news  reached  his 
son,  he  immediately  went  to  him,  attended  him  with  the 
most  filial  regard,  and  scarce  ever  stirred  from  his  bed-» 
side  during  the  whole  time  of  his  illness :  but  all  these 
cares  were  ineffectual ;  Bernardo,  oppressed  with  age,  and 
overcome  by  the  violence  of  his  distemper,  paid  the  un- 
avoidable tribute  to  nature,  to  the  great  affliction  of  Tor- 
quato.     The  duke  of  Mantua,  who  had  a  sincere  esteem 
for  Bernardo,  caused  him  to  be  interred,  with  much  pomp, 
in.  the  church  of  St.  Egidius  at  Mantua,  with  this  simple 
inscription  on  his  tomb  : 

**  OssA  Bebnari>i  Tassi." 

'  This  death  seemed  to  forebode  other  misfortunes  tq 
Tasso ;  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  proved  almost  one  con- 
tinued series  of  vexation  and  affliction.  About  this  time  a 
swarm  of  critics  began  to  attack  his  "  Jerusalem,"  and  the 
academy  delta  Crusca,  in  particular,  published  a  criticism 
of  his  poem^  in  which  they  scrupled  not  to  prefer  the  rhap* 
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•odies  of  Pulci  aiid  Boyardo  to  the  ^'  J^ruMLlem  Delivered.'* 
During  Tftsso's  residence  in  the  duke^s  court,  he  had 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  a  gentleman  of  Ferrara,  and 
having  entrusted  him  with  some  transactions  of  a  very  deli- 
cate nature^  this  person  was  so  treacherous  as  to  speak  of 
them  again.  Tasso  reproached  hb  friend  with  his  indis- 
cretion, who  received  his  expostulation  in  such  a  manner, 
that  Tasso  was  so  far  exasperated  as  to  strike  him  :  a  chal« 
lenge  immediately  ensued  :  the  two  opponents  met  at  St. 
Leonardos  gate ;  but,  while  they  were  engaged,'  three  bro- 
thers of  Tasso's  antagonist  came  in  and  basely  fell  all  at 
once  upon  Tasso,  who  defended  himself  so  gallantly  that 
he  wounded  two  of  them,  and  k^t  his  ground  against  the 
others^  till  some  people  came  in  and  separated  them. 
This  affair  made  a  great  noise  at  Ferrara  :  nothing  was 
talked  of  but  the  valour  of  Tasso ;  and  it  became  a  sort  of ' 
proverb,  ^*  That  Tasso  with  his  pen  and  his  sword  was  su- 
perior to  all  men."  The  duke,  being  informed  of  the 
quarrel,  expressed  great  resentment  against  the  four  bro- 
thers, banished  them  from  his  dominions,  and  confiscated 
their  estates ;  at  the  same  time  he  caused  Tasso  to  be  put 
under  arrest,  declaring  he  did  it  to  screen  him  from  any 
future  designs  of  his  enemies.  Tasso  was  extremely  mor- 
tified to  see  himself  thus  confined ;  he  imputed  his  deten- 
tion to  a  very  different  cause  from  what  was  pretended,  and, 
feared  ai>  ill  use  might  be  made  of  what  had  passed,  to  ruin 
him  in  the  duke's. opinion. 

Though  writers  have  left  us  very  much  m  the  dark  with 
regard  to  the  real  motives  that  induced  the  duke  to  keep 
Tasso  in  confinement,  yet,  everything  being  weighed,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  affair  of  a  delicate  nature, 
said  to  have  been  divulged  by  his  friend,  must  have  related 
to  the  princess  Leonora,  the  duke's  sister  * :  and  indeed  it 
will  be  extremely  difBcult,  from  any  other  consideration, 
XS>  account  for  the  harsh  treatment  he  received  from  a 
prince,  who  had  before  showo.  him  such  peculiar  marks  of 
esteem  and  friendship.  However,  Tasso  himself  had  un- 
doubtedly secret  apprehensions  that  increased  upon  him 
every  day,  -while  the  continual  attacks  which  were  made 

*  It  must  be  observed  that  his  late  whom  the  reader  may  be  referred  for 

biographer,  Serassi,  denies  that  there  many  particulars  respecting  the  dis- 

was  ever  any  intrigue  between  Tasso  putable  events  of  Tasso's  life,  on  which 

and  the  princess  Leonora. — ^The  ques-  it  would  be  impossible  to  euter  in  a . 

tion  is  discussed  at  great  lengtb>  and  work  like  the  present, 
with  much  acutenessi  by  Mf>  Black,  to 
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upoQ  bU  credU:  as  sga  atitbor,  not  a  little  coiitribatod  t» 
heighten  bis  melancholy.  At  length  he  reserved  to  taka 
Ibe  firat  opportunity  to  fly  from  bis  prison,  for  so  be  es^ 
teemed  it,  wbicfa  after  about  a  y^ar^a  detenti<»[i  he  effected^ 
aj}d  retired  to  Turin,  where  he  endeavoured  to  remain  con* 
cealed ;  but  notwitbstandihg  all  bis  precautions,  be  wmt 
soon  l^nown,  aod  recommended  to«  the  duke  of  Savoy,  wk6 
received  him  into  his:  palace,  ai»d  showed  him  ev«ry  mark 
of  esteem.  a.ad  affection.  But.  Tasso^s  ap^ehensions  stiU 
continued ;  be  thought  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  would  not 
refuse  to  give  him  up  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  or  sacrtfica 
the  friendship  of  that  prince  to  the  safety  of  a  private  per;* 
son.  Full  of  these  imaginaAions  be  set  out  for  Rome,  atone 
and  unprovided  with  necessaries  for  such  a  journey.  At 
his  arrival  there  be  went  directly  to  his  old  friend  Mauritio 
Cataneo,  who  received  him  in  such  a  manner  as  entirely 
to  obliterate  for  some  time  the  remembrance  of  the  fatiguii 
and  uneasiness  be  bad  undergone.  He  was  not  only  wel>* 
corned  by  Cataneo,  but  the  whole  city  of  Rome  seemed 
to  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  so  extraordinary  a  person. 
He  was  visited  by  princes,  cardinak^  prelates,  and  by  all 
the  learned  in  general.  But  the  desire  of  revisiting  his 
native  country,  and  seeing  bis  sister  Cornelia,  soon  made 
him  uoeasy  in  this  situation.  He  left  his  friend  Mauritio 
Cataneo  one  evening,  without  giving  him  notice ;  and^  be- 
ginning his  journey  on  foot,  arrived  by  night  at  the  moui>« 
tains  of  Veletri,  where  he  took  up  his  lodging  with  some 
shepherds ;  the  next  morning,  disguising  himself  in  the 
habit  of  one  of  these  people,  be  continued  his  way,  and  in 
four  days  time  reached  Gaieta,  almbst  »pem  with  fatigue  : 
here  he  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Sorrento,  at 
which  place  he  arrived  in  safety  the  next  day.  He  entered 
the  city  and  went  directly  to  his  sister^s  house:  she  was  a 
widow,,  and  the  two  sees  she  bad  by  her  husbaod  being  at 
that  time  absent,  Tasso  found  her  with  only  some  of  her 
female  attendants.  He  advanced  towards  her,  without  dia* 
covering  himself,  and  pretending  he  came  with  news  from 
her  brother,  gave  her  a  letter  which  he  had  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  This  letter  informed  her  that  her  brother's 
life  was  in  great  danger,  and  that  be  begged  her  to  make 
use  of  all  the  interest  her  tenderness  might  suggest  to  her* 
in  order  to  procure  letters  of  recommendation  from  some 
powerful  person,  to  avert  the  threatened  misfortune.  For 
further  particulars  of  the  affair,  she  was  referred  to  the 
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aesf eii|;ef  ^o  brought  her  this  inteUtgeoce.  The  ladj, 
terrified  at  the  news,  earnestly  eatreated  him  to  give  her 
a  detail  of  her  brother's  misfortune.  The  feigned  .mes* 
denger  then  gave  her  so  interesting  an  account  of  the  pre- 
,  tended  story,  that,  unable  to  contain  her  affliction,  she 
fainted  away.  Tasso  was  sensibly  touched  at  this  convin- 
cing proof  of  his  sister's  affection,  and  repented  that  he  had 
gone  so  far :  be  be^an  to  comfort  her,  and,  removing  her 
fears  by  little  and  little,  at  last  discovered  himself  to  her. 
Her  joy  at  seeing  a  brother  whom  she  tenderly  loved,  was 
inexpressible  :  after  the  first  salutations  were  over,  she  was 
very  desirous  to  know  the  occasion  of  his  disguising  him* 
self  in  that  manner.  Tasso  acquainted  her  with  his  rea* 
sons,  and,  at  the  same  time^  giving  her  to  understand,  that 
he  would  willingly  renmin  with  her  unknown  to  the  world, 
Cornelia,  who  desired  nothing  further  than  to  acquiesce  in 
his  pleasure,  sent  for  her  children  and  some  of  her  nearest 
relations,  whom  she  thought  might  be  entrusted  with  the 
secret.  They  agreed  that  Tasso  should  pass  for  a  relation 
of  theirs,  who  came  from  Bergamo  to  Naples  upon  his  pri* 
vate  business,  and  from  tbence  had  come  to  Sorrento  to 
pay  them  a  visit.  After  this  precaution,  Tasso  took  up  his 
residence  at  his  sister's  house,  where  he  lived  for  some 
time  in  tranquillity,  entertaining  himself  with  his  two 
nephews  Antonio  and  Alessandro  Sersale,  children  of  gre«t 
hopes.  The  princess  Leonora  of  Este,  however,  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  place  of  his  retreat,  invited  him  to 
return  to  Ferrara,  which  he  did  in  company  with  Gualingo, 
ambassador  from  the  duke  to  the  pope.  Concerning  the 
motive  of  Tasso's  return  to  Ferrara,  some  authors  think 
that,  weary  of  living  iti  obscurity,  be  had  resolved  to  throw 
Jiimself  upon  the  duke's  generosity.  This  opinion  seems 
indeed  drawn  from  Tasso's  own  words  in  a  letter  written  by 
him  to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  in  which  he  declares,  ^^  that 
he  had  endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  with  the  duke,  and 
had  for  that  purpose' written  severally  to  him,  the  duchess 
of  Ferrara,  the  duchess  of  Urbino,  and  the  princess  Leo^ 
nora ;  yet  never  received  any  answer  but  from  the  la^,  who 
assured  him  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  render  him  any  ser- 
vice." We  see  here  that  Tasso  acknowledges  himself  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  princess ;  and  in  regard  to  what 
he  says  to  be  the  purport  of  it,  it  is  highly  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  he  would  be  very  cautious  of  divulging  the 
real  contents  to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  when  bis  ^irs  with 
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that  lady  were  so  delicately  circumstanced.  This  apparent 
care  to  conceal  the  nature,  of  his  correspondence  with  her, 
«eems  to  corroborate-  the  former  suppositions  of  his  un-  * 
common  attachment  t6'her  ;  and  when  all  circumstances  are 
considered,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  he  returned 
to  Ferrara  at  the  particular  injunction  of  Leonora. 

The  duke  received  Tasso  with  great  seeming  satisfaction, 
and  gave  him  fresh  marks  of  his  esteem :  ,but  this  yvas.  not 
all  that  Tasso  expected  ;  his  great  desire  was  to  be  master 
of  his  own  works,  and  he  was  very  earnest  that  his  writings 
might  be  restored  to  him,  which  were  in  the  duke's  pos- 
session ;  but  this  was  what  he  could  by  no  means  obtain  : 
his  enemies  had  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind  . 
of  Alphonso,  that  they  made  him  believe,  or. pretend  to 
believe,  that  the  poet  had  lost  all  his  fire,  and  that  in  his 
present  situation  he  was  incapable  of  producing  any  thing 
new,  or  of  correcting  his  poems :  he,  therefor^  exhorted 
him  to  think  only  of  leading  a  quiet  and  easy  life  for  the 
future '  but  Tasso  was  sensibly  vexed  at  this  proceeding, 
and  beliered  the  duke  wanted  him  entirely  to  relinquish 
his  studies,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  idleness 
and  obscurity.  ^^  He  would  endeavour/'  says  he,  in  l^is 
letter  to  the  duke^of  Urbino,  ^' to  make  me  a«  shameful 
deserter  of  Parnassus  for  the  gardens  of  Epicurus,  for  scenes 
of  pleasures  unknown  to  Virgil,  Catullus,  Horace,  and  even 
Lucretius  himself."  Tasso,  therefore,  reiterated  his  en- 
treaties to  have  his  writings  restored  to  him,  but  the  duke 
continued  inflexible,  and,  to  complete  our  poet's  vexation, 
all  access  to  the  princesses  was  denied  him  :  fatigued  at 
length  with  useless  remonstrances,  he  once  more  quitted 
Ferrara,  and  fled  (as  he  expresses  it  himself)  like  another 
Bias,  leaving  behind  him  even  his  books  and  manuscripts. 

He  then  went  to  Mantua,  where  he  found  duke  Gugli- 
elmo  ina  decrepid  age,  and  little  disposed  to  protect  him 
against  the  duke  of  Ferrara :  the  prince  Vincentio  Gonzaga 
received  him  indeed -with  great  cairesses,  but  was  too 
young  to  take  him  under  his  protection.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Padua  and  Venice,  but  carrying  with  him  in  isvery 
part  his  fears  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  he  at  last  had  recourse 
to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  who  shewed  him  great  kindness, 
but  perhaps  was  very  little  inclined  to  embroil  himself  with 
bis  brother*in-law,  on  such  an  account:  he  advised  Tasso 
rather  to  return  to  Ferrara,  which  counsel  he  took,  resolv* 
ing  once  more^to  try  his  fortune  with  the  duke. 
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Alphonso,  it  may  be,  exasperated  at  Tasso's  flight,  and 
pretendine;  to  believe  that  application  to  study  bad  entirely 
disordered  his  understanding,  and  that  a  strict  regimea 
was  necessary  to  restore  him  to  his  former  state,  caused 
him  to  be  strictly  confined  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anne. 
Tasso  tried  every  method  to  soften  the  duke  and  obtain 
his  liberty ;  but  the  duke  coldly  answered  those  who  ap- 
plied to  him,  **  that  instead  of  concerning  themselves  with 
the  complaints  of  a  person  in  his  condition,  who  was  very 
little  capable  of  judging  for  his  own  good,  they  ought 
rather  to  exhort  him  patiently  to  submit  to  such  remedies 
as  were  judged  proper  for  his  circumstances.*'  This  con- 
finement threw  Tasso  into  the  deepest  despair ;  he  aban« 
doned  himself  to  his  misfortunes,  and  the  methods  that 
were  made  use  of  for  the  cure  of  his  pretended  madness 
had  nearly  thrown  him  into  an  absolute  delirium.  His 
imagination  was  so  disturbed  that  he  believed  the  cause  of 
his  distemper  was  not  natural ;  he  sometimes  fancied  him- 
self haunted  by  a  spirit,  that  continually  disordered  his 
books  and  papers ;  and  these  strange  notions  were  perhaps 
strengthened  by  the  tricks  that  were  played  him  by  his 
keeper.  This  second  confinement  of  Tasso  was  much 
longer  than  the  first ;  but  after  seven  years  confinement,  his 
release  was  procured  by  Vincentio  Gonzaga,  prince  ol 
Mantua^  who  took  him  with  him  to  Mantua.  It  is  said  that 
the  young  prince,  who  was  naturally  gay,  being  desirous  to 
authorize  his  pleasures  by  the  example  of  a  philosopher, 
introduced  one  day  into  Tasso's  company  three  sisters,  to 
sing  and  play  upon  instruments :  these  ladies  were  sill  very 
handsome,  but  not  of  the  most  rigid  virtue.  After  some 
short  discourse,  he  told  Tasso,  that  he  should  take  two  o£ 
them  away,  and  would  leave  one  behind,  and  bade  him 
take  his  choice.  Tasso  answered  '^  that  it  cost  Paris  very 
dear  to  give  the  preference  to  one  of  the  goddesses,  and, 
therefore,  with  his  permission,  he  designed  to  retain  the 
three."  The  prince  took  him  at  his  word,  and  departed  ; 
when  Tasso,  after  a  little  conversation,  dismissed  them  all 
handsomely  with  presents. 

At  last,  weary  of  living  in  a  continual  state  of  depend-^ 
ence,  he  resolved  to  retire  to  Naples,  and  endeavour  to 
recover  his  mother's  jointure,  which  had  been  seized 
upon  by  her  relations  when  he  went  into  exile  with  his 
father  Bernardo.  This  appeared  the  only  means  to  place 
him  in  the  condition  of  life  he  so  much  desired.  He 
applied  to  his  friends^   and  having  procured  favourable 
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letters  to  the  vicenoy,  be  took  leave  of  tbe  dciJce  of 
Mantua  and  repaired  to  Bergamo,  wliere  he  stayed  some 
time,  and  thence  vvent  to  Naples.  While  here,  dividing 
his  time  between  his  studies  and  the '  prosecntion  of  his 
law-suity  the  ybung  count  of  Palena,  by  whom  be  was 
bighly  esteemed,  persuaded  him  to  take  up  his  i^esidence 
with  him  for  some  tme ;  but  in  this  affair  he  had  not  con-* 
suited  die  prince  of  Conca,  his  father^  who,  though  he  had 
a  value  for  Tasso,  yec  could  not  apiprove  of  fads  son^s  re- 
ceiving into  his  bouse  the  .only  person  that  remained  of  a 
family  once  devoted  to  the  prince  of  Salerno.  A  conten* 
tion  beiag  likely  td  ensue,  on  this  account,  between  the 
father  acid  :son,  Tasso,  with  his  usuar  goodness  of  dispo* 
sition,  to  remove  all  occasion  of  dispute,  f^ithdrew  {rom 
Naples,  and  retired  to  Bisacoio  with  his  friend  Manso,  in 
whose  company  he  lived  some  time  with  ^veat  tranquiliity.' 
In  this  place  Manso  bad  an  opportunity  to  exam^ine  the 
singular  effects  of  Tasso's  melancholy ;  and  often  disp^ut^d 
with  bim  concerning  a  familiar  spirit,  which  he  pretended 
to  converse  with.  Manso  endeavouredi  in  vain,  to  per- 
suade his  friend  that  tbe  whole  was  tbe  illusion  of  a  disturbed' 
imagination ;  but  the  latter  was  strenuous  in  maintaining 
tbe  reality  of  what  he  asserted;  and,  to  convince  Manso, 
desired  him  lo  be  present  at  one  of  those  mysterious  con* 
vecsations.  JVIanso  bad  the  complaisam^e  to  meet  him  the 
next  day,  and  while  they  were  engaged  in  d^ourse,  on  a 
sudden  be  observed  that  Taaso  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  a 
window,  and  remained  in  a  manner  immovable  :  he  called 
bim  by  his  name,  several  times,  but  received  no  answer : 
at  last  Tasso  cried  out,  **  There  is  the  friendly  spirit  who 
IS  come  to  converse  with  me :  look,  and  you  will  be  con- 
vinced of  tbe  truth  of  all  that  I  have  said."  Manso  heard 
bim  with  surprize  :  be  looked,  but  saw  nothing  except  the 
sun-beams  darting  through  the  window :  be  cast  his  eyes 
all  over  the  room,  but  could  perceive  nothing,  and  was 
just  going  to  ask  where  the  pretended  spirit  was,  wheu  fase 
heard  Tasso  speak  with  great  earnestness,  sometimes  put* 
ting  questions  to  the  spirit,  and  sometimes  giving  answers, 
delivering  the  whole  in  such  a  pleasing  manner,  and  with 
such  elevated  expressions,  that  he  listened  with  admiration, 
and  had  not  the  least  inclination  to  interrupt  him.  At  last, 
this  uncommon  conversation  ended  with  the  departure  of 
the  spirit,  as  appeared  by  Tasso^s  words ;  who  turning  to- 
ward Manso,  asked  him  ilbis  doubts  were  removed.     Manso 
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ir«s  vMve  vmaaed  «bm  ever ;  lie  aearce  kiww  what  <» 
tbiak  of  ibis  frieml^s  wtuatJoDy  and  waved  aoy  further  oo«i«- 
iienation  on  tfae  sttbyect. 

At  tibe  af^proach  ef  winter  tbey  returned  to  Naples,  wfaeli 
tbe  priBoe  of  Palena  again  pressed  Tasso  to  reside  with 
Uai;  but  Tasso,  who  judged  it  higsbly  unadvisable  to  com* 
ply  with  his  request,  resolved  to  retire  to  Rone,  and  wait 
tbere  t^e  is^ae  of  bis  ivw-suit.  He  lived  in  that  city  about 
a  year  in  high  esteem  with  pope  Sixtus  V ;  when,  being 
iiwited  to  Floreoce  by  Ferdinando,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
who  bad  been  cardinal  at  Rome  when  Tasso  first  resided 
there,  and  who  now  employed  the  pope^s  interest  to  pro* 
core  a  visit  from  him,  he  could  not  withstand  such  soticiia<> 
tions)  bttt  went  to  Fleven<;e,  where  'he  met  with  a  meit 
gracious  neception.  Yet  not  all  tbe  caresses  he  received 
at  the  duke's  eouft,  nor  all  the  promises  of  that  prinoe, 
could  overcome  his  love  for  bis  native  country,  or  slessea 
tfae  ardmt  desire  he  bad  to  lead  a  retired  and  independem 
life.  Me  th^^fore  took  his  leave  of  the  :grand  duke,  mk» 
would  havje  loaded  him  with  presents ;  but  Tasso,  as  usooti 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  no  mone  than  wasine* 
eessary  for  l^is  present  occasions.  He  returned  to  Naples^ 
by  tbe  way  of  Rome,  and  the  old  prince  ofCionca  dying  ^ 
about  this  time,  the  young  count  of  Palena  prevailed  upon 
Tasso,  by  the  mediation  of  Manso,  to  accept  of  an  apart^ 
ment  in  his  palace.  Here  he  applied  himself  to  a  correc* 
tion  of  his  Jierusaiem,  or  rather  to  compose  a  new  woric' 
entitled  *^  Jerusalem  Conquered,"  which  he  had  begim 
during  his  first  residence  at  Naples.  The  prince  of  Conee^ 
being  jealous  lest  any  one  should  deprive  him  of  tbe  poet 
and  poem,  caused  him  to  be  so  narrowly,  watched  that 
Tasso  observed  it,  and  being  displeased  at  such  a  proceed* 
ing,  left  the  prince's  palace,  and .  retired  to  bis  friend 
Manso's,  where  he  lived  master  of  himself  and  bis  actions; 
yet  be  still  continued  upon  good  terms  with  the  prince  of 
Conca. 

In  a  short  time  after  he  published  his  ^^  Jerusalem  Con- 
quered," which  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  injustice  of  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  p&ssed  upon  his  ^^  Jerusalem  De* 
livered  ;"  since  the  *^  Jerusalem  Conquered,"  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  conform  himself  to  the>taste  of  his  critics, 
was  not  received  with  the  same  approbation  as  the  former 
poemy  where  he  bad  entirely  given  himself  up  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  hi&  genius.     He  bad  likewise  designed  a  third 
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correction  of  the  same  poem,  wbicb,  as  we  are  informed^ 
was  to  have  been  partly  compounded  of  the  Jerusaleik 
Delivered  and  Conquered ;  bat  tbis  work  was  never  coqi«> 
pleted.  In  all  probability*  this  last  performance  would  not 
have  equalled  the  first :  and  indeed  our  poet  seems  to  owe 
his. fame  to  the  ^<  Jerusalem  Deliv^red^^V  the  second  poem 
upon  that  subject  being  little  known. 

Manso^s  garden  commanded  a  full  prospect  of  the  sea. 
Tasso  and  bis  friend  being  one  day  in  a  summer-house 
with  Scipio  Belprato,  Manso's  brother-in-law,  observing 
the  waves  agitated  with  a  furious  storm,  Belprato  said, 
**  that  he  was  astonished  at  the  rashness  and  folly  of  men 
who  would  expose  themselves  to  the  rage  of  so  m^ciless 
an  element,  where  such  numbers  had  suffered  shipwreck." 
**  And  yet,*^  said  Tasso,  "  we  every  night  go  without  fear 
to  bed,  where  so  many  die  every  hour.  "Believe  me,  death 
will  find  us  in  all  parts,  and  those  places  that  appear  the 
least  exposed  are  not  always  the  most  secure  from  his  at- 
tacks.'^ While  Tasso  livedwith  his  friend  Manso^  cardinal 
Hippolito  Aldobraodini  succeeded  to  the  papacy  by  the 
name  of  Clement  Vlll.  His  two  nephews,  Cynthio  and 
Pietro  Aldobrandini,  were  created  cardinals :  the  first,  after- 
wards called  the  cardinal  of  St.  George,  was  the  eldest,  a 
great  patron  of  science,  and  a  favourer  of  learned  men : 
he  had  known  Tasso  when  he  resided  last  at  Rome,  and 
bad  the  greatest  esteem  for  him ;  and  now  so  earnestly  in- 
vited him  to  Rome,  that  he  could  not  refuse,  but  once 
more  abandoned  bis  peaceful  retreat  at  Naples.  As  in 
consequence  of  the  confines  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  being 
infested  with  banditti^  travellers,  for  security,  used  to  go 
together  in  large  companies,  Tasso  joined  himself  to  one 
of  these ;  but  when  they  came  within  sight  of  Mola,  a  Ut- 
ile town  near  Gaieta,  they  received  intelligence  that 
Sciarra,  a  famous  captain  of  robbers,  was  near  at  hand 
with  a  great  body  of  men.  Tasso  was  of  opinion,  that  they 
should  continue  their  journey,  and  endeavour  to  defend 
themselves,  if  attacked  :  however,  tbis  advice  was  over- 
ruled, and  they  threw  themselves  for  safety  into  Mola,  in 
which  place  they  remained  for  some  time  in  a  manner 
blocked  up  by  Sciarra.  But  tbis  outlaw,  hearing  that 
Tasso  was  one  of  the  company,  sent  a  message  to  assure 
him  that  -he  might  pass  in  safety,  and  offered  himself  to 
conduct  him  wherever  he  pleased.  Tasso  returned  him 
thanks,  but  declined  accepting  the  offer,  not  choosing. 
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pethaps,  to  rely  on  the  word  of  a  person  of  such  character; 
Sciarra  upon  this  sent  a  second  message,  by  wJiich  be  in- 
formed Tasso,  that,  upon  his  account,  he  would  withdramr 
his  men,  and  leave  the  ways  open.  He  accordingly  did 
so,  and  Tasso,  continuing  his  journey,  arrived  without  any 
accident  at  Rome,  where  he  was  most  graciously  welcomed 
by  the  two  cardinals  and  the  pope  himself.  Tasso  applied 
himself  in  a  particular  manner  to  cardinal  Cynthio,  who 
had  been  the  means  of  his  coming  to  Rome ;  yet  he  neg- 
lected not  to  make  his  court  to  cardinal  Aldobrandini,  and 
he  very  frequently  conversed  with  both  of  them.  One  day 
the  two  cardinals  held  an  assembly  of  several  prelates,  to 
consult,  among  other  things,  of  some  method  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  license  of  the  pasquinades.  One  proposed  that  Pas«' 
qiiin^s  statue  should  be  broken  to  pieces  and  cast  into  the 
river.  But  Tassb^s  opinion  being  asked,  he  said,  <<  it 
would  be  much  more  prudent  to  let  it  remain  where  it  was; 
for  otherwise  from  the  fragments  of  the  statue  would  be 
bred  an  infinite  number  of  frogs  on  theJbanks  of  the  Tyber^ 
that  would  never  cease  to  croak  day  and  night."  The  pppe^ 
to  whom  cardinal  Aldobrandini  related  what  had  passedj^ 
interrogated  Tasso  upon  the  subject.  '  *^  It  is  true,  holy 
father,"  said  he,  ^'  such  was  my  opinion ;  and  I  shall  add 
moreover, -that  if  your  holiness  would  silence  Pasquin,  the 
only  way  is  to  put  such  people  into  employments  as  may 
give  no  occasion  to  any  libels  or  disaffected  discourse." 

At  last,  being  again  disgusted  with  the  life  of  a  courtier, 
he  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  Naples  to  prosecute  his 
law^suit.  At  his  arrival  there,  he  took  up  his  lodging  iti  the 
convent  of  St.  Severin,  with  the  fathers  of  St.  Benedict, 
Thus  was  Tasso  once  more  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  re- 
tirement, so  highly  agreeable  to  his  disposition  ;  when  car- 
dinal Cynthio  again  found  means  to  recall  him,  by  prevail- 
ing on  the  pope  to  give  him  the  honour  of  being  solemnly 
crowned  with  laurel  in  the  capitol.  Though  Tasso  himself 
was  not  in  the  least  desirous  of  such  pomp,  yet  he  yielded 
to  the  persuasion  of  others,  particularly  of  bis  dear  friend 
Manso,  to  whom  he  protested  that  he  went  merely  at  hia 
earnest  desire,  not  with  any  expectation  of  the  promised 
triumph,  which  he  had  a  secret  presage  would  never  be^ 
He  was  greatly  affected  at  parting  from  Maaso,  and  took 
his  leave  of  bim  as  of  one  he  should  never  see  again.  la 
his  way  he  passed  by  Mount  Cassino,  to  pay  his  devotion 
to  the  relics  of  St.  Benedict,  for  whom  be  had  a  particular 
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Tene'ration.  He  spent  the  festival  of  Christmas  in  tliat  i»o<« 
nastery,  and  thence  repaired  to  Rome,  where  be  arrived  in 
the  beginning  of  159^.  He  was  met  at  the  entrance  of  that 
city  by  many  prelates  and  persons  of  distinction,  and  was 
afterward  introduced,  by  the  two  cardinals,  Cy nth io  and 
Pietro,  to  the  presence  of  the  pope,  who  was  pleased  to 
tell  him,  ^^  that  his  merit  would  add  as  much  honour  to  the 
)aurel  he  was  going  to  receive,  as  that  crown  had  formerly 
given  tp  those  on  whom  it  had  hitherto  been  bestowed." 

Nothing  was  now  thought  of  but  the  approaching  so- 
lemnity :  orders  were  given  to  decorate  not  only  the  pope's 
palace  and  the  capitol,  but  all  the.  principal  streets  through 
'Which  the  procession  was  to  pass.  Yet  Tasso  appeared 
little  moved  with  these  preparations,  which  he  said  would 
^e  in  vain  :  and  being  shewn  a  sonnet  composed  upon  the 
occasion  by  his  relation,  Hercole  Tassq,  he  answered  by 
the  following  verse  of  Seneca : 

Magnifica  verba  mors  propd  adoiota  excutit 

His  presages  were  but  too  true,  for,  while  they  wait^cf 
lor  fair  weather  to  celebrate  the  solemnity,  cardinal  Cyn-i* 
thio  fell  ill,  and  continued  for  some  time  indisposed  :  and^ 
as  soon  ias  the  cardinal  began  toYe<^over,  Tasso  bimBe;^f  was 
iei^ed  with  his  last  sickness. 

Though,  he  had  only  completed  his  fifty-fir?t  year,  hial 
studies  and  misfortunes  had  brought  on  a  premature  old 
age.  Being  persuaded  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he 
resolved  to  spend  the  few  days  he  had  yet  to  live  in  the 
ftionastery  of  St.  Onuphrius.  He  was  carried  thither  in 
cardinal  Cynthio^s  coach,  and  received  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  by  the  prior  and  brethren  of  that  order.  His 
distemper  was  now  so  far  increased,  and  his  strength  sa 
exhausted,  that  all  kind  of  medicine  proved  ineffectuaL 
On  the  lOtb  of  April  he  was  taken  with  a  violent  fever, 
occasioned  perhaps  by  having  eat  some  milk,  a  kind  of  ali^ 
^ent  he  was  particularly  fond  of.  His  life  now  seetned  in 
imminent  danger:  the  most  famous  physicians  in  Rome 
tried  all  their  art,  but  in  vain,  to  relieve  him  :  he  grevT 
worse  and  worse  every  day.  Rinaldini,  the  pope's  physi- 
eian,  and  Tasso's  intimate  friend,  having  informed  hin)  that 
])is  last  hour  was  near  at  hand,  Tasso  embraced  him  teti« 
derly,  and  with  a  composed  countenance  returned  him 
thanks  for  bis  tidings ;  then  looking  up  to  Heaven,  he  '*  ac^- 
knowledged  the  goodness  of  God,  who  was  at  last  pleased 
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to  bring  him  safe  into  port  after  so  long  a^  storm.''  From 
that  time  his  mind  seemed  entirely  disentangled  from 
earthly  affairs :  he  received  the  sacrament  in  the  chapel  of 
the  monastery,  being  conducted  thither  by  the  brethren. 
When  he  was  brought  back  to  his  chamber,  he  was  asked 
where  he  wished  to  be  interred ;  he  answered,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Onuphrius  :  and  being  desired  to  leave  some  memo- 
rial of  his  will  in  writing,  and  to  dictate  himself  the  epitaph 
that  should  be  engraven  on  his  tomb,  he  smiled  and  said^ 
."  that  in  regard  to  the  first,  he  had  little  worldly  goods  to 
leave,  and  as  to  the  second,  a  plain  stone  would  suffice  to 
cover  him."  He  left  cardinal  Cynthio  his  heir,  and  desired 
jtbat  his  own  picture  might  be  given  to  Giovanni  Baptista 
Manso,  which  had  been  drawn  by  his  direction.  At  length 
having  attained  the  fourteenth  day  of  his  illness,  he  received 
the  extreme  unction.  Cardinal  Cynthio  hearing  that  be 
was  at  the  last  extremity,  came  to  visit  him,  and  brought 
him  the  pope's  benediction,  a  grace  never  conferred  in  this 
manner  but  on  cardinals  and  persons  of  the  first  distinction* 
Tasso  acknowledged  this  honour  with  great  devotion  and 
humility,  and  said,  '^  that  this  was  the  crown  he  came  to  re- 
ceive 9t  Rome.''  The  cardinal  having  asked  him  ^^  if  he 
had  any  thing  further  to  desire,"  he  replied,  ^*  the  only  fa- 
vour he  had  now  to  beg  of  him,  was,  that'he  would  collect 
together  the  copies  of  all  his  works  (particularly  his  '^  Je- 
'Tusalem  Delivered,"  which  he  esteemed  most  imperfect) 
and  commit  them  to  the  flames :  this  task,  he  confessed^ 
might  be  found  something  difficult,  as  those  pieces  were 
dispersed  abroad  in  so  many  different  places,  but  yet  he 
trusted  it  would  not  be  found  altogether  impracticable.'* 
Jle  was  so  earnest  in  his  request,  that  the  cardinal,  unwilU 
ing  to  discompose  him  by  a  refusal,  gave  him  such  a  doubt- 
ful answer  as  led  him  to.  believe  that  his  desire  would  be 
complied  with.  Tasso  then. requesting  to  be  left  alone,  the 
cardinal  took  his  farewel  of  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  leav- 
ing with  him  his  confessor  and  some  of  the  brethren  of  the 
CQOnastery,  In  this  condition  he  continued  all  night,  and 
till  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  the  25th  of  April,  being  the 
festival  of  St.  Mark ;  when,  finding  himself  fainting,  he  em* 
braced  his  crucifix,  uttering  these  words :  In  manus  tuas^ 
Domine — but  expired  before  he  could  finish  the  sentence. 
Tasso  was  tall  and  well-shaped,  his  complexion  fair,  but 
rather  pale  through  sickness  and  study ;  the  hair  of  his 
head  was  of  a  cbesnut  colour,  but  that  of  bis  beard  sonie« 
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what  lighter,  thick  arid  bushy;  his  forehead  square  and 
high,  his  head  large,  and  the  fore  part  of  it,  towards  th« 
end  of  his  life,  altogether  bald ;  his  eye-brows  were  dark ; 
his  eyes  full,  piercing,  and  of  a  clear  blue ;  his  nose  large, 
his  lips  thin,  his  teeth  well  set  and  white;  his  neck  well 
proportioned ;  his  breast  full ;   his  shoulders  broad,  and 
all  his  limbs  more  sinewy  than  fleshy.   His  voice  was  strong, 
clear,  and  solemn  ;  he  spoke  with  deliberation,  and  gene- 
rally reiterated  his  last  words :  be  seldom  laughed,  and  ne- 
veir  to  excess.     He  was  very  expert  in  the  exercises  of  the 
body.     In  his  oratory,   he  used  little  action,  and   rather 
pleased  by  the  beauty  and  force  of  his  expressions,  than 
by  the  graces  of  gesture  add  utterance,  that  compose  so 
great  a  part  of  elocution.     Such  was  the  exterior  of  Tasso  : 
as  to  his  mental  qualities,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
genius,  and  a  soul  elevated  above  the  common  rank  of 
mankind.     It  is  said  of  him,  that  there  never  was  a  scholar 
more  bumble,  a  wit  more  devout,  or  a  man  more  amiable 
in  society.     Never  satisfied  with  his  works,  even  when  they 
rendered  his  name  famous  throughout  the  world ;  always 
satisfied  with  his  condition j  even  when  he  wanted  every  thing ; 
entirely  relying  on   Providence  and  his  friends ;  without 
malevolence  towards  his  greatest  enemies;  only  wishing 
for  riches  that  lie  might  be  serviceable   to  others,  and 
making  a  scruple  to  receive  or  keep  auy  thing' himself  that 
was  not  absolutely  necessary.     So  blameless  and  regular 
a  life  was  ended  by  a  peaceable  death,  which'  carried  him 
off  in  1595,  in  thfi  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  -  '  ' 

He  was  buried  the  saifie  evening,  without  pomp,  ac« 
cording  to  his  desire,  in  the  church  of  St.  Onuphrius/  and 
his  body  was  covered  with  a  plain  stone.  Cardinal  Cyn- 
thio  had  purposed  to  erect  a  magnificent  monument  to  his 
memory;  but  the  design  was  so  long  prevented  by  sickness 
and  other  accidents,  that,  ten  years  after,  Man'so  doming 
to  Rome,  went  to  visit  his  friend's  remains,  and  would  have 
taken  on  himself  the  care  of  building  a  tomb  to  him ;  but 
this  cardinal  Cynthio  would  by  no  means' permit,  having 
determined  himself  to  pay  that  duty  to  Tasso.  However^ 
Manso  prevailed  so  far  as  to  have  the  following  words  en« 
graven  on  the  stone : 

HIC  lACET  TORQVATVS  TASSVS. 

Cardinal  Cynthio  dying  without  putting  his  design  in 
execution^  cardinal  fonifiicio  Sevilacqua^  of  an  illustrious 
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fiunity  of  F^rrara,  caused  a  stately  sepulchre  to  be  erected, 
ID  the  church  of  St.  Onuphrius,  over  the  remains  of  a  man 
whose  works  had  made  all  other  monuments  superiluous. 

As  to  bis  works,  we  have  mentioned  his  principal :  hia 
^  Rinaldo,'^  "  Amiota,"  and  "  Gierusalemme  liberata/*  aa 
epic  poem  in  twenty-four  books.     This  poem  had  been 
published  in  an  imperfect  state,  through  the  importunity 
and  authority  of  some  of  his  noble  patrons,  but  the  first 
complete  edition  of  it  appeared  at  Ferrara  in  1581,  4to. 
The  critics  falling  upon  this  work,  he  proposed  to  give  a 
.  new  and  corrected  edition  of  it,  or,  more  properly  speak* 
ing,  to  write  it  over  again,  which  he  did,  and  published  at 
Rome,  under  the  title  of  '^  Gierusalemme  conquistata,"  in 
1593,  4to«    But  the  poem,  thus  accommodated  to  the  taste 
and  humour  of  his  critics,  was  not  received  by  the  world  at 
large  with  the  same  applause  as  the  first  edition  had  been, 
which  is  the  only  one  now  read.     Many  writers,  especially 
among  the  Italians,  have  compared  Tasso  to  Virgil ;  and 
their  partiality  has,  perhaps,  made  Boileau  criticize  him 
more  severely  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done :  he  calls 
Tasso*s  verses  tinsel,  when  compared  with  the  gold  of  Vir- 
gil; and  censures  the  simple  judgment  of  those,  who  pre- 
fer "  le  clinquant  du  Tasse  a  tout  Tor  de  Virgile.'*     In  the 
mean  time  some  virtuosi  of  Italy  have  made  it  a  question 
for  a  long  while,  whether  Ariosto  does  not  deserve  the  pre- 
cedency of  Tasso:  a  comparison  which  more  judicious  cri- 
tics think  never  ought  to  have  been  instituted;. and  Tira- 
boschi  says  we  may  as  well  compare  VirgiPs  ^neid  with 
Ovid*s  Metamorphoses.    Tasso^s  "Jerusalem"  is  regularly 
epic  in  its  whole  construction,  and  ranks  deservedly  among 
the  few  of  that  species  of  composition,  ancient  or  modern, 
which  all  age^  will  probably  admire.     A  little  too  much  of 
the  marvellous,  one  or  pprhaps  two  of  the  episodes,  and 
part  of  his  machinery,  are  the  only  subjects  to  which  the 
most  rigid  criticism  has  ventured  to  object.     Where  some 
of  his  defects,  some  of  his  conceits,  are  visible,  they  have 
been  referred  to  his  age,  but  these  are  not  frequent,  and 
it  seems  generally  acknowledged  that  while  he  is  inferior 
to  Homer,  in  simplicity  and  fire,  to  Virgil,  in  tenderness, 
and  to  Milton,  in  daring  sublimity  of  genius,  he  yields  to 
no  other  in  any  poetical  talents. 

The  works  of  Tasso  have  been  often  printed  separately, 
at  various  times  and  places.  The  abb6  Serasst  has  enu- 
merated 132  editions  of  the  '^Jerusalem  Delivered/'  pf 
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which  he  thinks  the  best  was  that  printed  at  Mantna  by.  ^ 
Francisco  Osanna,  in  1584,  4to.     The  *' Jerusalem  Con- 
quered^' bad  but  thirteen  editions,  of  which  the  last  is  in 
1642.    "Rinaldo*'  had  fifteen,  and  "Aminta"  fifty-eight, 
without  reckoning  those  which  appeared  out  of  Italy.     O^ 
the  translations  of  tbe  first  poem,  Serassi  mentions  eleven 
in  the  different  dialects  of  the  Italian,  and  twenty-three  in 
the  other  languages  in  Europe,  but  he  has  omitted  some, 
particularly  the  French  translation  in  Alexandrian  verses, 
by  M.  Montenlas.     Tasso's  whole  works,  together  with  his 
life,  and  several  pieces  for  and  against  his  **  Gierusalemme 
Liberata,"  were  published  at  Florence,  1724,  in  six  volumes, 
folio.     The  life  was  written  by  his  friend  Battista  Manso, 
a^nd  printed  at  Rome  in  1634  ;  of  which  that  by  the  abb6 
de  Charnes,  printed  at  Paris  in  1690,  i2mo,  is  only  an 
abridgment.     But  the  best  edition  of  the  whole  works,  in 
Mr.  Black's  opinion,  is  that  of  Venice,  12  vols.  4to,  al* 
though  it  does  not  bear  so  high  a  price.'    His  ^'  Aminta,** 
and  ^^Gierusalemme  liberata,''  have  been  translated  into 
English  ;  the  former  being  published  at  London  in  1628  ; 
the  latter  in  1713;  and  again,  with  the  true  spirit  of  the 
priginal,  by  Mi*.  Hoole,  in  1762.     Within  these  few  years 
English  literature  has  been  enriched  by  a  very  valuable 
and  elaborate  ^^  Life  of  Torquato  Tasso ;  with  an  historical 
.  and  critical  account  of  his  writings,  by  John  Black,'*  1810, 
2  vols.  4to.     In  this  the  reader  will  receive  ample  satis- 
faction as  to  the  disputed  parts  of  Tasso*s  eventful  history, 
and  many  illtistrations  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and 
of  the  lives  of  his  contemporaries,  the  relative  state  of  li- 
terary history,  and,   indeed,  will  find  an  assemblage  of 
every  kind  of  evidence  that  can  now  be  expected  to  throw 
light  on  the  genius  of  this  truly  great  poet.  ^ 

TASSONI  (Al£S3ANDR0),  an  Italian  poet  of  great  fame, 
was  born  at  Modena,  in  1565.  ,He  was  early  left  an  or* 
phan,  and  exposed  to  many  difficulties,  yet  he  cultivated 
the  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  with  great  assi- 
duity, and,  in  1597,  entered  into  the  service  of  cardinal 
Ascanio  Colonna,  as  his  secretary.  With  him  be  went 
into  Spain ;  and,  after  the  death  of  that  patiron,  contrived 
to  be  introduced  into  the  court  of  Charles  Emanuel  duke 
of  Savoy.  Not  agreeing  with  the  prince  cardinal,  son  of 
the  duke,  he  retired,  after  a  time,  and  sought  an  asvlum 

1  Uh  by  Hoolf ,  prefixed  to  hit  Translalioo.— Life,  is  abeTe,  by  Mr.  Bla^ 
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with  cardmM  Ludovisloi  who  gave  him  a  petisicin  of  40a 
Roman  crowns,  and  apartments  ia  hn  palace.  After  thm 
death  of  this  cardioal,  he  bad  recourse  at  length  to  his 
natural  sovereign  Francis  I.  d'£ste»  duke  of  Modena,  front 
whom  he  received  an  honorary  salary.  He  died  in  163 B^ 
and  was  buried  in  St  Peter's.  He  was  a  member  of  th* 
academy  of  the  Umoristi.  His  character  was  lively  and 
agreeable,  notwithstanding  bis  turn  for  satire* 

His  works  are,  1.  his  *^  Secchia  rapita/'  or  rape  of  tha 
bucket,  which  the  kalians  in  general  consider  as  the  first 
model  of  a  mock-heroic  poem  that  was  given  in  their  Ian-, 
guage.     It  seems,  say  the  critics  of  that  nation,  that  th» 
graqes  clothed  this  poem  with  all  their  ornaments.     A  do^ 
licate  burlesque,  with  the  art  of  joining  great  things  ta 
small ;  an  unaffected  lightness,  and  consummate  elegance^ 
concurred  in  it  to  form  a  complete  Italian  model  of  au 
beroi-comic  poemi  which  will   in  time  be    admired    bjr 
strangers.     The  edition  most  valued  is  that  of  Ronciglione 
in  1624.     It  was  translated  into  Freqch  by  Peter  Perrault^ 
1678,  in  two  vols.  12mo;  and  again  by  M.  de. Cedars,  ior 
1759,  in  three  volumes.    2»  *^  Consideraziooe  sopra  il  Pe«« 
trarca.^'     He  thought  Petrarch,  great  as  he  was,  too  much 
imitated,  and  tried  in  this  publication  to  lessen  the  ragci 
for  that  kind  of  imitation.     In  that  he  succeeded.     3.  He 
published  also  *^  Pensieri  diversi,*'  which  he  made  a  very 
amusing  book.     His  attack  upon  the  imitators  of  Petrarch, 
occasioned  a  contest  between  him  and  Gius.  Aromatari ;. 
and  that  produced  finally,  4.  ^^  La  Tenda  rossa,  risposta 
di  Girolamo  Nomisenti  (Alessandro  Tassoni)  ai  dialoghi  de 
Falcidio  Melampodio,*'  (Giuseppe  de  gli  Aromatori,)  Franc*, 
fort,  1613,  8vo.     His  will  is  also  cited  as  a  piece  of  hu- 
mour, and  there  are  some  productions  by  him  still  remain'* 
ing  in  manuscript ;  among  the  rest,  one  entitled  **  Eaequie 
della  monarchia  di  Spagna.*'     Many  interesting  particulars 
respecting  Tassoni,  accompanied  with  contemporary  lite-* 
rary  history^  and  much  sound  criticism,  has^ust  been  given 
in  *^  Memoirs  of  Alessandro  Tassoni,  &c.  By  the  late  Jo- 
seph Cooper  Walker,  esq.  M.  R.  I.  A."  1815,  8vo,  edited 
by  his  brother,  Sam.  Walker,  esq.     No  other  reference 
can  hereafter  be  wanting.  * 

TATE  (Francis),  an  English  lawyer  and  antiquary,  the 
son  of  Bartholomew  Tate,  of  Delapre,  in,  Northamptonshire^ 

1  Memoin  by  Walker. 
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w&s  bom  in  that  county  in  1560,  and  entered  of  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  in  1 577.  After  some  application  to  study -^ 
he  left  the  university  without  taking  a  degree,  went  to  the' 
Middle  Temple,  and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  ac- 
quired great  reputation  as  a  counsellor,  not  only  learned  in 
tiie  law,  but  as  a  good  antiquary,  and  Saxon  scholar.  He 
Bad  a  seat  in  parliament  about  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth^s 
reign,  and  in  the  ^th  James  I.  was  Lent-reader  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,  and  about  that  time  became  one  of  the  justices 
itinerant  for  Wales.  He  died  Nov.  16,  1616,  leaving  va- 
rious manuscripts  on  legal  antiquities,  the  fate  of  which 
seems  unknown,  but  the  following  have  been  printed  in 
Gutch's  "  Collectanea  Curiosa  :"  1.  "  The  antiquity,  use, 
and  privileges  of  Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Towns."  2.  "The 
antiquity,  use,  and  ceremonies  of  lawful  Combats  in  Eng- 
land." And  in  Hearne's  "  Curious  Discourses"  are,  3.  "  Of 
Knights  made  by  Abbots.  4.  **  Questions  about  the  an- 
cient Britons."  5.  "  Of  the  antiquity  of  Arms  in  England." 
6.  "  Of  the  antiquity,  variety  and  ceremonies  of  Funerals 
in  England  :"  and  7.  "  The  antiquity,  authority,  and  suc- 
cession of  the  High  Steward  of  England."  ^ 

TATE*  (Nahum),  a  well  known  Psalmodist,  was  born 
in  Dublin  in  1652.  His  father.  Dr.  Faithful  Tate,  was  also 
aon  to  a  Dr.  Tate,  a  clergyman,  and  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Cavan,  and  educated  in  the  college  of  Dublin,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1641,  being  then  minister 
of  Ballyhays,  in  that  county,  he  was  a  great  sufferer  by  the 
rebels,  against  whom  he  had  jgiven  some  information,  and 
in  his  way  to  Dublin  was  robbed  by  a  gang,  while  about 
the  same  time  bis  bouse  at  Ballyhays  was  plundered,  and 
all  hia  stock,  goods,  and  books,  burnt  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed. His  wife  and  children  were  also  so  cruelly  treated, 
that  three  of  the  latter  died  of  the  severities  inflicted  upon 
them.  After  this  he  lived  for  some  time  in  the  college  of 
Dublin,  in  the  provost^s  lodgings.  He  became  then  preacher 
of  East  Greenwich,  in  Kent,  and  lastly  minister  of  St. 
Werburgh's  church,  in  Dublin.  He  was  esteemed  a  man 
of  great  piety ;  but,   as  Harris  ^ays,  was  thought  to  be 

*  He  was  matnculated  by  ibe  name  bably,  vben    be    came   to  Eoglaody 

of  Nahum  Teat,  which  Mr.   Malone  adopted  the  new  spelling  of  bis  name." 

seems  to  think  was  bis  real  name  ^  but  On  this  we  have  only  to  remark,  that 

**  being  called  by  the  less  polished  of  the  name  i^  spelt  both  vays  in  the  title^it 

bis  countrymen,  Tatfif  according  to  the  .  pages  of  his  father's  works, 
ordinary  Irish  pronunciation,  he  pro- 

» 

1  Ath.  Ox.  ToK  I.  new  edit.— Archsiologi*,  vol.  I. 
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puritanicaHy  inclined,  as  perhaps  may  be  surmised  from, 
^lis  own  and  bis  son^s  Christian  names,  names  taken  from* 
the  Scriptures  being  very  common  with  a  certain  class  of  the 
puritans.  He  was  living  in  1672,  but  the  time  of  his  death 
we  have  not  been  able  to  fix.  Besides  two  occasional  ser- 
mons, he  published,  1.  ^^The  doctrine  of  the  three  sacred 
persons  of  the  Trinity,''  Lond.  1669,  8vo;  and,  2.  "Me- 
ditations,'' Dublin,  1672,  8vo. 

His  son,  Nahum^  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  admitted  of. 
Dublin  college,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  followed  any 
profession.  It  is  observed  by  Warburton,  in  the  notes  to 
the  Dunciad,  that  he  was  a  cold  writer,  of  no  invention, 
but  translated  tolerably  when  befriended  by  Dryden,  with 
whom  he  sometimes  wrote  in  conjunction*  He  succeeded^ 
Sbadwell  as  poet-laureat,  and  continued  in  that  office  till 
his  death,  which  happened  Aug.  12,  1715,  in  the  Mint,- 
where  he  then  resided  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  debts' 
which  he  had  contracted,  and  was  buried  in  St.  George's 
church.  The  earl  of  Dorset  was  his  patron  ;  but  the  chief 
use  he  made  of  him  was  to  screen  himself  from  the  per^ 
secutions  of  his.  creditors.  Gildon  speaks  of  him  as  a  man 
of  great  honesty  and  modesty ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
ill  qualifi^ed  to  advance  himself  in  the  world.  A  person 
who  died  in  1763,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  remembered  him 
well,  and  said  he  was  remarkable  for  a  down-cast  look,  and 
had  seldom  much  to  say  for  himself,  Oldys  also  describe^ 
him  as  a  free,  good-natured,  but  intemperate  companion^ 
With  these  qualities  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  he 
was  poor  and  despised.  He  was  the  author  of  nine  dra- 
matic performances,  and  a  great  number  of  poems ;  but 
is  at  present  better  known  for  his  version  of  the  Psalms,* 
in  which'  he  joined  with  Dr.  Brady,  than  any  other  of  his 
works.  His  miscellaneous  poems  are  enumerated  in  Gib- 
ber's '*  Lives,"  and  by  Jacob,  who  says  Tate's  poem  on 
the  Death  of  queen  Anne,  which  was  one  of  the  last,  is 
/<  one  of  the  best  poems  he  ever  wrote."  His  share  ia 
the  *^  Second  Part  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel"  is  far  from 
inconsiderable ;  and  may  be  seen  in  the  English  Poets.  He 
published  also  /'  Memorials  for  the  Learned,  collected  out 
of  eminent  authors  in  history,'.'  &c.  1686,  8vo;  and  his 
^*  Proposal  for  regulating  of /the  Stage  and  Stage  Plays," 
Feb.  6,  1698,  is  among  bishop  Gibson's  MSS.  in  the  Lam- 
beth library.  *  • 

1  CH>ber'8  LireB— Nichols's  Po«mi.— Jacob's  Lires.— Htrris's  edition  of  Ware. 
•-Malone's  Prydcn,  vol.  I.  p.  }4K 
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TATIAN,  a  writer  of  the  priirtitive  church,  was  a  Sjr- 
rian  by  birth,  and  flourished  about  the  year  170.  He  was^ 
a  sophist  by  profession,  very  profound  in  all  branches  of 
literature,  and  acquired  great  reputation  by  teaching  rbe* 
toric.  Being  converted  to  Christianity,  be  became  the 
scholar  of  Justin  Martyr,  whom  he  attended  to  Rome,  and 
partook  with  him  of  the  hatred  of  the  philosopher  Crescens: 
for  be  tells  us  himself,  that  Crescens  laid  wait  for  his  life, 
as  well  as  for  Justin's.  While  Justin  4ived  he  •continued 
steady  in  the  orthodox  belief,  but  after  his  death  became 
the  author  of  a  new  set  of  fanciful  opinions,  which,  after 
propagating  them  for  some  time  at  Rome,  he  carried  into 
the  east,  and  opened  a  school  in  Mesopotamia,  and  other 
places.    Nothing  is  certainly  known  concerning  his  deaths 

His  apology  for  Christianity,  entitled  *^  Oratio  ad  GnB*^ 
cos,"  "An  address  to  the  Greeks,"  the  only  genuine  work 
of  Tatian  which  remains,  every  where  breathes  the  spirit 
of  the  Oriental  philosophy.     He  teaches  that  God,  after 
having  from  eternity  remained  at  rest  in  the  plenitude  of 
bis  own  light,  that  he  might  manifest  himself,  sent  forth 
from  his  simple  nature,  by  an  act  of  his  will,  the  Logos, 
through  whom  he  gave  existence  to  the  universe,  the  es* 
sence  of  which  had  eternally  subsisted  in  himself.     *^  The 
Logos,"  he  says,  *^  through  the  will  of  God,  sprang  from 
his  simple  nature."     This  first  emanation,  which,  after  flie 
Alexandrian  Platonists,  he  calls  the  Logos,  and  which,  like 
the  Adam  Kadmon  of  the  Cabbalists,  is  the  first  medium 
through  which  all  things  flow  from  God,  he  represents  as 
proceeding,  without  being  separated  from  the  divine  na-^ 
lure.    Matter  is  conceived  by  Tatian  to  have  been  the  pro* 
duction  of  the  Logos,  sent  forth  from  his  bosom.  .  And  the 
Blind  of  man  is,  according  to  him,  reason  produced  from; 
a  rational  power,  or  an  essential  emanation  from  the  divine 
Logos.     He  distinguishes  between  the  rational  mind  and 
the  animal  soul,  as  the  Alexandrian  philosophers  between 
wf$  and  ^ix^fy  and  the  Cabbalists  between  Zelem  and  Ne-« 
pbesh.     The  world  he  supposed  to  be  animated  by  a  sub- 
ordinate spirit,  of  vihich  all  the  parts  of  visible  nature 
partake :  and  he  taught  that  daemons,  clothed  in  material 
vehicles,  inhabit  the  aerial  regions;  and   that  above  the 
stars,  aeons,  or  higher  emanations  from  the  divine  nature, 
dwell  in  eternal  light.     In  fine,  the  sentiments  and  lan- 
guage of  Tatian  upon  these  subjects  perfectly  agree  with 
those  of  the  Egyptian  and  the  Cabbalistic  philosophy. 
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whence  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  derired  them,  in  a 
great' measure^  from  these  sources.  After  Plato,  this  Chris« 
tian  father  maintained  the  imperfection  of  mat.ter  as  the 
cause  of  evil,  and  the  consequent  merit  of  rising  above  all 
corporeal  appetite^  and  passions ;  and  it  was^  probably, 
owing  to  this  notion,  that,  with  other  fathers,  he  held  the 
superior  merit  of  the  state  of  celibacy  above  that  of  mar« 
riage;  and  that  he  adopted,  as  Jerom  relates,  the  Gnostic 
opinion,  that  Christ  bad  no  real  body.  The  tenor  of 
Tatian's  Apology  concurs  %irith  what  is  known  of  his  his« 
tory,  to  prove,  that  he  was  a  Platonic  Christian.  His  "  Ora- 
tio*'  was  first  printed  at  Zurich  in  1546,  ibgether  with  the 
Latin  version  of  Conradus  Gesner.  It  was  afterwards  sub-, 
joined  to  Justin  Martyr's  works,  printed  at  Paris  in  1615 
and  1636,  folio  ;  but  the  best  edition  of  it  is  that  of  Ox* 
ford,  1 700,  in  1 2roo.  * 

TATISICHEF  (Vassili),  a  modern  historian,  in  1720 
began  to  collect  materials  for  a  cqmplete  history  of  Russia ; 
and  continued  his  researches  without  intermission  for  the 
space  of  thirty  years.  This  indefatigable  compiler  finished 
his  account  to  the  reign  of  Feodor  Ivanovitch ;  and  was 
bringing  it  down  to  this  century,  when  death  put  a  period 
to  his  labours.  Part  of  this  great  work  was  consumed  in  a 
fire;  and  the  remainder  was  published  after  the  author's 
dei^h  by  Mr.  MuIIer.  It  consists  of  three  large  vulumes  in 
quarto.  The  first  contains  several  curious  dissertations  re- 
lative to  the  antiquity  of  the  Sclavooian  nation  ;  while  the 
second  and  third  comprise  the  history  of  the  Russian  empire, 
from  its  earliest  origin  to  1237. 

It  can  hardly  be  called  a  regular  history,  but  is  rather  a 
connected  series  of  chronicles,  whose  antiquated  Sclavo- 
nian  dialects  are  only  changed  into  the  Russian  idiom  ;  and 
the  author  is  justly  censured  for  not  regularly  citing  the 
various  annalists  as  he  abridges  or  new  models  them,  and 
for  not  assigning  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  prefer 
the  vnriters  whose  relations  he  has  adopted,  to  those  which 
he  has  rejected. ' 

TATIUS  (Achilles),  an  ancient  Greek  writer  of  Alex* 
andria,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  third  century,  but 
this  is  uncertain.  According  to  Suidas,  who  calls  him 
Statins,  he  Embraced  Christianity  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  and  became  a  bishop.     He  wrote  a  book  ^^  Upon  thd 

■    •  *  *  f 

'  Cuve,  vU.  I.— ^Fa^ric.  Bibl.  Gr»c.«^Brocker.         *  Coze's  TraTeU  in  Rui sia* 
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Sphere/'  which  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  ai, 
commentary  upon  Aratus.     Part  of  it  is  extant^  and  has 
been  translated  into  Latin  by  father  Petavius,  under  the, 
title  of  ^*  Isagoge  in  phaenomena  Arati."     tie  wrote  also  a 
rom^ncei  probably  from  its  licentiousness  when  he  was  a. 
heathen^  entitled,  "  Of  the  Loves  of  Clitophon  and  Leu- 
eippe,"   in  eight  books,   which  were  first  published  in. 
Latin  only,  at  Basil,  1554.     This  Latin  version,  made  by 
Annibal  Cruceius  of  Milan,  was  republished  by  Comme- 
linus^  with  the  Greek,  at  Heidelberg,  1608,  8vo,  with  Lon- 
^gns  and  Parthenius,  writers  of  the  same  class :  after  which^ 
a  more  correct  edition  of  the  Greek  was  given  by  Salma* 
sius  at  Leyden,  1640,  in  12mo,  with  Cruceius^s  version* 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Boden,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Leipsic^ 
1776,  8vo.»  \    ^ 

TAUBMAN  (Frederic),  an  eminent  German  critic,  was 
born  at  Wonscisch  in  Franconia,  about  1565.     His  father^ 
who  was  a  tradesman  of  the  lower  order,  died  while  Taub-^ 
inan  was  a  child,  and  his  mother  married  a  taylor,  who,, 
however,  had  sense  enough  to  discern  the  boy's  capacity,, 
and  resolved  to  bring  him  up  to  letters.     For  that  purpose 
lie  sent  hifn  to  Culmbach,  a  town  of  Franconia,  to  school, 
vbere  he  remained  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
made  an. uncommon  progress  in 'literature.     The  circum* 
stances  of  his  parents,  however,  were  so  very  indifferent,, 
that  they  were  unable  to  furnish  him  with  much,  and  it  is; 
^aid  that  he  was  frequently  constrained  to  beg  his  bread 
from  door  to  door.     While  he  was  at  this  school  his  mother 
died,    and  his  father*in-law   married   another   wife,  who 
proved  very  kind  to  one  now  beconde  an  orphan  in  every 
way. 

In  1582,  George- Frederic,  marquis  of  Brandenburg, 
having  founded  a  college  at  Heilbrun,  a  town  of  Suabia, 
collected  the  promising  youth  out  of  all  his  states,  and 
Taubman  among  the  rest,  whose  great  capacity  recom* 
inended  him  to  public  notice;  and  who,  besides  bis  skill 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  had  acquired  much  fame 
by  his  poetry.  After  staying  ten  years  at  Heilbrun,  he 
went  in  1592  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself;  and  Frederic  William,  the  prince  of  Saxony,  con- 
ceived so  high  an  esteem  for  him,  as  often  to  admit  hio^ 
into  bis  company.    The  professorship  of  poetry  and  thi^ 
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belles  lettres  becoming  vacant  in  1595,  the  university  asked 
it  of  the  court  for  Taubmao,  who  accordingly  took  po»* 
session  of  it  in  October  that  year,  and  held  it,  with  gteat; 
honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the  public,  as  longa^s 
he  lived.  He  died  of  a  fever  in  161 3,  leaving  frve  children 
and  a  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  \S9it  He  was  one 
of  those  few  happy  men  who  had  qualities  10  make  himself 
beloved  as  well  as  admired.  His  very  great  learning  pro- 
cured him  the  admiration  of  mankind ;  and  the  liveliness 
of  bis  disposition,  and  many  private  virtues,  secured  to 
bim  their  esteem  and  affection. 

His  work^  are,  1.  ^'  Commentarius  in  Plautum,  Francof* 
1605;"  and  in  h612,  not  only  enlarged,  but  more  correct. 
A  third  edition,  with  additions,  by  Janus  Gruterus,  was 
published  after  his  death  in  1622.  In  these  editions,  which 
are  all  in  quarto,  Taubman  has  greatly  contributed  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  true  text  of  Plautus.  Joseph  Scaliger 
complimented  Taubman  upon  his  Commentary  on  Plautus; 
and  tells  him,  that  it  has  all  the  marks  of  penetration^ 
judgment,  and  industry.  The  learned  have  since  ever  con« 
sidered  it  in  this  light ;  and  many  consider  the  second  and 
third  editions,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  any  later  cri- 
tic, as  the  best  we  still  have  of  Plautus.  After  his  death 
was  published,  by  his  son,  his  2.  ^'  Commentarius  in  Vir- 
gilium  ;*'  which  Tanaquil  Faber  scruples  not,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  to  call  the  best  commentary  we  have  upon  Yirgil ; 
but  this  is  not  the  general  opinion.  3.  *^  De  lingui  LatinS. 
dtssertatio,"  published  by  himself  at  Wittemburg4n  1602« 
He  also  published  other  small  pieces,  and  some  Latiti 
poetry.  Taubmanniana  came  out  at  Leipsic  in  1703: 
Taubman  had  a  great  turn  for  raillery,  but  whether  any  of 
his  genuine  witticisms  can  be  found  in  this  collection  may 
reasonably  admit  of  a  doubt.  * 

TAULERUS  (John),  a  writer  famous  among  the  mysti- 
cal devotees,  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century.  We 
have  no  certain  account  of  the  year  or  place  of  bis  birth. 
He  was  born  in  Germany,  ancT  became  a  monk  of  the  Do* 
minican  order,  and  acquired  great  skill  in  philosophy  and 
school-divinity  ;  but  he  applied  himself  principally  to  mys- 
tical divinity;  and  as  it  was.  believed  that  he  was  favoured 
with  revelations  from  heaven,  he  was  styled  the  tUumiaattd 
divine.     He  had  great  taJents.for  preaching,  and  there  was 
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Do.  preacher  in  that  age  more  followed  than  be.  fie  re* 
proved  with  great  zeal  and  great  freedom  the  faults  of 
every  body;  and  this  miade  him  odious  to  some  monks, 
whose  persecutions  of  him  he  bore  patiently*  He  sub-* 
snitted  with  the  same  resolution  to  other  trials,  and  it  waa 
thought  that  be  was  thus  visited  by  God,  tha^  be  might 
not  grow  proud  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  which  he  had 
received  from  heaven.  The  two  principal  cities  in  which 
he  preached,  were  Cologne  and  Strasburg.  He  died  in 
the  latter  after  a  long  sickness,  May  17,  1361,  and  was 
honourably  interred  there  in  the  academical  college,  near 
the  winter-auditory.  He  wrote  several  books ;  concerning 
which  different  judgments  have  been  formed;  some  catho- 
lics have  censured  them,  and  some  protestants  have  com- 
mended them.  Among  the  latter,  we  may  mention  our 
Dr.  Henry  More,  who  exceedingly  admired  Taulerus^s 
work  entitled  *^  Theologia  Germanica,^'  which  Luther  also 
praises.  This  was  first  translated  from  the  German  intp 
Latin  by  Surius,  and  then  by  Sebastian  Castalio,  and  went 
through  a  great  many  editions  from  1513  to  1700,  when  it 
w^  printed  in  French  at  Amsterdam.  ^ 

TAURUS  (Calvisius),  of  Beryta,  who  flourished  under 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  is  mentioned  as  a  Platonist  of 
some  note.  Among  bis  pupils  was  Aulus  Gellius,  who  ha^ 
preserved  several  specimens  of  his  preceptor^s  method  of 
philosophising.  He  examined  all  sects,  but  preferred  the 
Platonic :  in  which  he  had  at  least  the  merit  of  avoiding 
the  infection  of  that  spirit  of  confusion,  which  at  this  pe- 
riod seized  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  philosophers^ 
especially  those  of  the  Platonic  school.  In  a  work  which 
he  wrote  concernilig  the  differences  in  opinion  among  the 
Platonists,  Aristotelians,  and  Stoics,  he  strenuously  opposed 
the  attempts  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophers,  and  others^ 
to  combine  the  tenets  of  these  sects  into  one  system.  He 
wrote  several  pieces,  chiefly  to  illustrate  the  Platonic  phi-* 
losophy.  He  lived  at  Athens,  and  taught,  not  in  the 
schools,  but  at  bis  table.  A.  Gellius,  who  was  frequently 
one  of  his  guests,  gives  the  following  account,  in  his  *'  Noc- 
tes  Attics,"  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted  : 
**  Taurus,  the  philosopher,  cogimonly  invited  a  select  num- 
ber of  his  friends  to  a  frugal  supper,  consisting  of  lentils^ 
and  a  gourd,  cut  into  small  pieces  upon  an  earthen  dish  ; 
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and  during  the  repast,  philosophical  conversatioa,  upon  te^ 
rious  topics,  was  introduced.  His  constant  disciplesi  whomi 
be  called. his  family,  were  expected  to  contribute  their 
.«hare  towards  the  small  expence  which  attended  ^bea« 
simple  repasts,  in  which  interesting  conversation  supplied 
the  place  of^  luxurious  provision.  Every  one  came  fur- 
nished with  some  new  subject  of  inquiry,  which  be  was 
allowed  in  his  turn  to  propose,  and  which,  during  a  limited 
time,  was  debated.  The  subjects  of  discussion^  in  these 
conversations,  were  not  of  the  more  serious  and  important 
kind,  but  such  elegant  questions  as  might  afford  an  ^gree- 
^ble  exercise  of  the  faculties  in  the  moments  of  copvivial 
enjoyment;  and  these  Taurus  afterwards  frequently  illus^ 
trated  more  at  large  with  sound  erudition."  ^ 

TAVEHNER  (Richard),  a  pious  layman  of  the  reigos 
of  Henry  VIII.  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  and  was  the  eldest  son 
of  John  Taverner  of  Brisley,  where  he  was  born  in  1505* 
He  is  «aid  to  have  studied  logic  for  some  time  in  Corpua 
Christi  college,  Cambridge,  and,  if  so,  must  have  beea 
contemporary  with  archbishop  Parker.     He  afterwards  re- 
tnoved  to  Oxford,  and  was  one  of  the  learned  scholars  in^ 
yited  by  cardinal  Wolsey  to  his  new  college  there.     Wood 
informs  us  that  he  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  on  May  21^ 
J527,  and  that,  of  A.M.  in  1530,  having  been  made  one  of 
the  junior  canons  the  year  before.     Having  thus  acquired 
^  competent  knowledge  in  the  sciences  and  learned  lan- 
guages, he  studied  law  in  the  Inner  Temple.     In  1534  he 
was  introduced  to  court,  and  being  taken  into  the  service 
'of  sir  Thomas  Cromwell,  principal  secretary  of  state,  he 
was  recommended  by  him  to  the  king  for  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  signet  in  }537,  which  place  he  held^until  the  reiga 
pf  queen  Mary,  notwithstanding  bis  commitment  to  the 
^  Tower  about  four  years  after  for  '^  slandering  the  ladie 
(Anne  of  Cleve,"  or  rather  on  account  of  bis  being  deemed* 
one  of  the  gosptllers^  as  they  were  termed,  of  his  college* 
He  certainly  was  a  friend  to  the  reformation,  and  in  order 
to  promote  it  undertook  a  new  translation  or  edition  of  the 
English  bible,  *^  recognized  with  great  diligence  after  most 
faithful  examples,"  Lond.  1539,.  fol.  "It  was  dedicated  to 
the  king,  and  allowed  to  be  read  in  churches.   But  in  154S, 
bis  patron>  lord  Cromwell,  being  then  dead,  the  popish 
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bishops  caused  the  printers  to  be  imprisoned  and  punished  \ 
and  the  editor  himself  also  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Here  however  he  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  he  was  not 
only  soon  after  released^  but  restored  again  to  the  kiug*s 
favour,  and  chosen  a  member  of  parliament  in  1545.     Bale 
calls  Taverner^s  edition  of  the  Bible,  ^^  Sacrorum  Bibliorum 
recognitio,  seu  potius  versio  nova;^'  but  it  is  neither  a  bare 
revisal  of  the  preceding  editions,  nor  a  new  version,  but 
between  both.     It  is  a  correction  of  what  is  called  M at« 
thewe's  Bible ;  many  6f  whose  marginal  motes  are  adopted, 
and  many  omitted,  and  others  inserted  by  the  editor.  Arch- 
bishop Newcome  thinks  it  probable  that  Taverner^s  patron, 
-Crbmwell,  encouraged  him  to  undertake  this  work,  on  ac« 
count  of  his  skill  in  the  Greek  tongue ;  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  he  was  principally  induced  to  it  by  the  printers, 
as  we  learn  from  a  passage  iti  the  dedication,- in  which,  after 
telling  the  king  that  a  correct  or  faultless  translation  of  the 
Bible  must  be  the  production  of  many  learned  men,  and  of 
much  time  and  leisure,  he  adds ;  ^*  but  forasmuch  as  the 
printers  were  very  desirous  to  have  the  Bible  come  forth  as 
faultless  and  emendately  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  for 
the  recognising  of  the  same  would  require,  they  desired 
him,  for  default  of  a  better  learned,  diligently  to  overlook 
and  peruse  the  whole  copy,  and,  in  case  he  should  find  any 
notable  default  that  needed  correction,    to    amend  the 
same,  &c.'* 

On  the  accession  of  king  Edward,  Taverner,  although  a 
layman,  had  a  special  licehce  in  1552  to  preach  through- 
out the  king's  dominions.  Good  preaching  was  at  that 
time  so  very  scarce,  that  not  only  the  king's  chaplains  were 
obliged  to  make  circuits  round  the  country  to  instruct  the 
people,  and  tt)  fortify  them  against  popery,  but  even  lay- 
men, who  were  scholars,  were  employed  for  that  purpose. 
From  this  however  he  was  obliged  to  desist  when  queen 
Mary  came  to  the  throne,  and  therefore  retired  to  Norbitoa 
hall,  near  Kingston  in  Surry,  where  he  lived  quietly  du- 
ring the  whole  of  her  reign.  As  soon  as  Elizabeth  became 
queen,  to  whom  he  presented  a  congratulatory  epistle  ia 
Latin  upon  that  happy  occasion,  he  resumed  his  preaching 
in  Oxford  and  elsewhere.  Her  majesty  had  a  high  respect 
for  him,  and  besides  offering  him  knighthood  (which  Tan- 
ner thinks  he  accepted),  put  him  into  the  commissipn  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  of  Oxford.  Here  numerous  con- 
cerns were  intrusted  to  bim^  and  in  1569^  he  wa«  made  high 
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sb6rifl<of  tbe  coanty.  His  zeal  was  still  warm  against  po<> 
pery,  probably  owing  to  the  frightful  effects  of  popish  bi- 
gotry which  he  bad  witnessed  in  Mary*s  reign,  and  not* 
withstanding  his  new  office,  he  continued  his  preaching. 
Even  while  high  sheriff,  he  appeared  in  St.  Mary's  pulpit, 
with  bis  gold  chain  about  hn  neck,  and  his  sword  by  his 
aide,  and  is  said  to  have  begun  one  of  bis  sermons  in  the 
following  words :  "  Arriving  at  the  mount  of  St.  Mary*s,  in 
tbe  stony  stage  *  where  I  now  Btand,  I  have  brought  you 
some  fine  biskets,  baked  in  tbe  oven  of  charity,  and  care- 
fully conserved  for  the  chickens  of  the  church,  the  sparrows 
of  the  spirit,  and  the  sweet  swalloWs  of  salvation.**  This 
style  was  much  admired  in  his  days  even  by  tbe  generality 
of  tbe  scholars,  and  indeed  such  alliteration  was  long  after- 
wards a  favourite  both  with  speakers  and  bearers.  He  also 
endeavoured  to  promote,  the  reformation  by  bis  writings 
and  translations ;  of  which,  besides  bis  Bible,  we  have  the 
following  list :  1.  *^  The  sum  and  pith  of  CL  Psalms  of  Da- 
vid, reduced  into  a  form  of  prayers  and  meditations,  with 
certain  other  godly  orisons,**  Loud.  1539,  8vo«  2,  *^  The 
Epistles  and  Gospels,  with  a  brief  postill  upon  the  same^ 
from  Advent  to  Low  Sunday ;  and  from  Easter  to  Advent/' 
Ldnd.  1540,  Cw^  parts,  4to. .  3.  <' Fruit  of  Faith,  contaio-i 
ing  all  the  prayers  of  tbe  patriarchs,  &c.  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament/'  ibid,  I5S2,  l2mo.  4.  ''The  Garden  of 
Wysdome,  &c.  containing  the  sayings  of  princes,  philoso- 
phers, &c.'*  1539^,  2  books.  5.  ^  Flores  aliquot  sententia- 
Yum  ex  vartis  scriptoribus/*  translated  from  Erasmus.  6. 
'^  Catonis  Disticha  Moralta,**  Lond.  1553,  8vo,  1555,  4to. 
7.  "In  Mimum  Publianum  lib.  1,*'  1562.  S.  "  Catechis- 
aius  fidei.*'  9.  "  Proverbs  or  adagies  gathered  out  of  the 
Ghiliades  of  Erasmus,'*  1545.  His  translations  were, 
••  Grostete's  Prayers  on' the  Psalms ;"  "  Confession  of  the 
Germans,  witb  the  apology  of  Melancthon,"  and  some 
tracts  from  Erasmus. 

In  the  latler  part  of  his  life,  Taverner  lived  at  a  seat  he 
had  built  at  Woodeaton  in  Oxfordshire,  whence  be  dates  a 
letter  to  archbishop  Parker  in  15^2,  excusing  himself  froai 
lending  the  queen'  100/.,  from  inability  at  that  time.  He 
died  at  this  place,  July  14,  1575,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church 
with  great  solemnity.     He  married  two  wives,  Margaret 
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the  daughter  of  Walter  Lambert,  esq,;  and  after  her  de- 
cease, Mary,  the  daughter  of  sir  John  Harcourt,  and  had 
issue  by  both.  Ward  gives  some  account  of  his  family  and 
descendants  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors."  ' 

TAVERNIER  (John  Baptist),  a  Frenchman,  famous 
for  bis  travels,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1605.  His  father,  who 
was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  settled  at  Paris,  and  traded  very 
largely  in  geographical  maps,  so  that  the  natural  inclina- 
tion which  Tavernier  had  for  travelling  was  greatly  in* 
creased,  by  the  conversations  which  daily  passed  in  his  fa- 
therms  house,  concerning  foreign  countries.  He  began  to 
gratify  his  passion  so  early,  that,  at  the  age  of  two  and 
twenty  years,  he  had  seen  the  finest  countries  of  Europe^ 
France,  England,  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Poland,  Hungary,  and  Italy.  During  the  space  of 
forty  years  he  travelled  six  times  into  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
the  East  Ibdies,  and  by  all  the  different  routes  he  could 
take.  In  the  course  of  these  peregrinations,  he  gained  a 
great  estate  by  trading  in  jewels ;  and,  being  ennobled  by 
Louis  XIV.  purchased  the  barony  of  Aubonne,  near  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  in  1668.  He  had  collected  a  great  num- 
ber of  observations,  but  he  had  not  learned  either  to  speak 
or  write  well  in  French ;  for  which  reason  he  was  forced 
to  employ  others  in  drawing  up  his  relations.  .  M.  Chap- 
puseau,  with  whom  he  lodged  at  Geneva,  lent  him  his  pen 
for  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  travels;  and  M.  Chapelle 
for  the  third.  They  have  frequently  been  printed,  and 
contain  several  curious  particulars ;  yet  not  without  some 
fables,  which  were  told  him  purely  to  impose  upon  his 
simplicity.  He  is  charged  also  with  stealing  from  others 
to  fill  up  his  own  accounts  :  thus  Dr.  Hyde,  having  cited  a 
very  long  passage  from  Tavernier,  tells  us  that  ^' be  had 
taken  it  like  a  downright  plagiary  from  a  book  printed  at 
Lyons,  Y67I,  in  8vo,  and  written  by  father  Gabriel  de  Chi- 
non,  who  had  lived  in  Persia  thirty  years." 

Tavemier's  affairs  became  embarrassed  at  the  latter  end 
of  his  life,  by  reason  of  the  mismanagement  and  ill  con- 
duct of  a  nephew,  who  had  in  the  Levant  the  direction  uf 
a  cargo  purchased  in  France  for  222,0P0  livres,  and  which 
should  have  produced  abov^  a  million.  Tavernier  theroT 
fore  undertook  a  seventh  journey  into  the  East,  to  rectify 
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this  disorder;  for  which  purpose  he  sold  bis  barony  of  Au^ 
bonne  in  1687  to  the  marquis  Du  Quesne,  but  be  died,  on 
his  way,  at  MoscoW|  in  July  16H9,  aged  eigbty-four  years. 
He  was  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Several  parties,  among 
which  were  the  Dutch  and  the  Jesuits,  were  offended  at 
certain  things  inserted  in  his  travels,  and  he  has  been 
abused  in  print  on  that  account.  He  has  one  chapter 
where  he  considers  the  conduct  of  the  Hollanders  in  Asia; 
and  is  very  severe  upon  the  directors  of  their  East  India 
company,  by  whom  he  represents  himself  to  have  suffered  : 
but  he  declares  at  the  beginning  that  he  does  not  blame 
the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  in  general.  The  first  edition  of 
his  «*  Travels"  was  printed  at  Paris,  1676 — ^79,  3  voii..4to. 
That  most  common  is  in  6  vols.  l2mo. ' 

TAYLOR  (Brook),  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  ma* 
thematician,  was  born  at  Edmonton  in  Middlesex,  Aug. 
28,  1685.  His  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Taylor,  was  one  of 
the  Puritans  whom  Cromwell  elected  by  letter,  June  14, 
1653,  to  represent  the  county  of  Bedford  in  parliament. 
His  father,  John  Taylor,  esq.  of  Bifrons  in  Kent,  is  said  to 
iiave  still  retained  some  ol^^  the  austerity  of  the  puritanic 
character,  but  was  sensible  of  the  power  of  music  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  bis  son  Brook  studied  that  science 
early,  and  became  a  proficient  in  it,  as  he  did  also  in  draw* 
ing.  He  studied  the  classics  and  mathematics  with  a  pri« 
vate  tutor  at  home,  and  made  so  successful  a  progress,  that 
at  fifteen  he  was  thought  to  be  qualified  for  the  university* 
In  1701  he  went  to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  in  the 
rank  of  a  fellow-commoner,  and  immediately  applied  him- 
self with  zeal  to  the  study  of  mathematical  science,  whicb 
alone  could  gain  distinction  there.  It  was  not  long  before 
be  became  an  author  in  that  science,  for,  in  1708,  he  wrote 
his  '*  Treatise  on  the  Gentry  of  Oscillation,*^  though  it  was 
not  published  till  it  appeared  some  years  after  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions.  In  1709,  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  laws ;  and  about  the  same  time  commenced  a 
correspondence  with  professor  Keil,  on  subjects  of  the  most 
abstruse  mathematical  disquisition.  In  1712  he  was  elected 
into  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  in  that  year  he  presented 
three  papers,  one,  ^'  On  the  Ascent  of  Water  between  two 
Glass  Planes.'*  2.  ''  On  the  Centre  of  Qscillation."  3. 
-^^  On  the  Motion  of  a  stretched  String*'^     I|e  presented 

1  Moreri.— Diot.  Hu^. 
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also,  in  1713,  a  paper  on  his  favoarite  science  of  mustc; 
but  this,  thongh  mentioned  in  his  correspondence  with 
Keil,  does  not  appear  in  the  Transactions. 

His  distinguished  abilities  as  a  mathematician  bad  now 
recoQioiended  him  particularly  to  the  esteem  of  the  Royal 
S6ciety,  who,  in  1714,  elected  him  to  the  office  of  secre- 
tary. In  the  same  year,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws,  at  Cambridge.  In  1715,  he  published  his  *^  Methd* 
duB  incrementorum,*'  and  a  curious  essay  in  the  Philoso* 
phical  Transactions,  entitled,  '<An  Account  of  an  Experi<» 
nent  for  the  Discovery  of  the  Laws  of  Magnetic  Attrac- 
tion;** and,  besides  these,  his  celebrated  work  on  perspec- 
tive, entitled  "  New  Principles  of  Linear  Perspective  :  or 
the  art  of  designing,  on  a  plane,  the  representations  of  all 
sorts  of  objects,  in  a  more  general  and  simple  method  than 
has  hitherto  been  done/*  This  work  has  gone  through  se- 
veral editions,  and  received  soine  improvements  from  Mr. 
Colson,  Locasian  professor  at  Cambridge.  In  the  same 
year  Taylor  conducted  a  controversy,  in  a  correspondence 
with  Raymond  count  de  Montmort,  respecting  the  tenets 
of  Malbranche,  which  occasioned  him  to  be  noticed,  after- 
wards in  the  eulogium  pronounced  on  that  celebrated  me« 
taphysiciam  In  1716,  by  invitation  fr<Hn  several  teamed 
men,  to  whom  his  merits  were  well  known.  Dr.  Taylor 
visited  Paris,  where  be  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
respect  and  distinction.  Early  in  1 7 17,  he  returned  to  Lon«- 
don,  and  composed  three  treatises,  which  are  in  the  thir- 
tieth volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  But  hia 
health  having  been  impaired  by  intense  application,  he  waa 
j^ow  advised  to  go  to  Aix-la-chapelle,  and  resigned  bis 
office  of  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society.  After  his  return 
%o  England  in  1719,  it  appears  that  he  applied  his  mind  to 
studies  of  a  religious  nature,  the  result  of  which  were  found 
in  some  dissertations  preserved  among  bis  papers,  **Oii 
the  Jewish  Sacrifices,'*  &c.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect 
hia  former  pursuits,  but  amused  himself  with  drawing,  iflft- 
proved  his  treatise  on  linear  perspective,  and  wrote  a  de- 
fiance of  ir  against  the  attacks  of  J.  Bernouilli,  in  a  paper 
which  appears  in  the  thirtieth  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  Bernouilli  objected  to  the  work  as  too  ab^ 
struse,  and  denied  the  author  the  merit  of  inventing  his  sys- 
tem. It  is  indeed  acknowledged,  that  though  Dr.  B.  Tay- 
lor discovered  it  for  himself,  he  was  not  the  first  who  had 
trod  the  same  path,  as  it  had  been  done  by  Guido  Ubaldt^ 
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im  a  book  on  poris|»eetirey  publisbod  at  Pesaro  in  1600.  Tlio 
obstraaeBcss  of  his  work  has  boeo  obviatod  by  another  an* 
tfaor^  in  a  work  ontitledy  ^*  Dr.  Brook  Taylor^s  method  of 
Pertpeetive  made  easy,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  &a 
hj  Joshua  Ktrby,  painter ;"  and  this  publication  has  con« 
tinned  to  be  the  manual  both  of  artists  and  dilettanti.  To« 
fssards  the  end  of  1720,  Dr.  Taylor  visited  Lord  Bolingbrokei 
jaar  Orleans,  but  returned  the  next  year,  and  published 
his  last  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  which  de« 
scribed,  **  An  Experiment  made  to  ascertain  the  Proper^ 
tioR  of  Expansion  in  the  Thermometer,  with  regard  to  tbo 
l>egree  of  Heat.*' 

Dr.  Brook  Taylor  was  twice  married,  and  both  times  so 
wnfortunate  as  to  lose  his  wife  after  a  very  short  period; 
The  first  lady  was  a  Miss  Bridges,  of  Wallington  in  Surry^ 
to  whom  he  was  united  in  1 72 1.  As  this  lady,  though  of  a 
good  family,  had  little  fortune,  his  marriage  with  her 
occasioned  a  rupture  with  his  father,  which  lasted  till  after 
the  birth  of  a  son,  who  unhappily  did  not  long  survive^ 
ile  became  a  widower  in  1723.  The  two  following  years 
he  resided  witbhis  father  atBiArons;  and,  in  1725,  formed 
a  new  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  John  Sawbridge,  es<|« 
ofOlantighin  Kent.  In  1729,  he  succeeded  to  his  £a* 
ther*s  estate  at  Bifrons,  but  in  the  following  year  had  tht 
misfortune  to  lose  his  second  wife  in  child^bed;  a  blow 
which,  in  the  impaired  state  of  his  health,  he  was  unable  to 
fosuin.  His  remaining  days  were  days  of  imbecility  and 
sorrow,  atid  he  survived  little  more  than  a  year.  On  the 
29th  of  December,  1731,  he  died  of  a  decline,  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Anne's, 
Sofao. 

In  the  interval  between  1721  and  his  death,  he  appears 
to  have  been  in  part  disabled  by  ill  health,  and  in  part  di^ 
▼erted  by  other  objects  from  severe  study*  '^  A  Treatise 
on  Logarithms,'*  addressed  to  hit  friend  lord  Paisley,  after- 
wards lord  Abercorn,  is  almost  ^e  only  fruit  of  his  labour 
which  has  been  found  to  belong  to  that  period ;  and  this 
has  never  been  published.  After  the  loss  of  his  second 
wife,  he  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  divert  his  mind  by 
study ;  and  an  essay,  entitled  ^  Contemplatio  Philosophica,'* 
printed,  bm  not  published,  by  his  grandson,  sir  William 
Toung,  in  4793,  was  probably  written  at  this  time,  and  for 
this  purpose.  It  was  the  effort  of  a  strong  mind,  and  affords 
a  most  remarkable  example  of  the  close  logic  of  the  mathe-* 
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matician,  applied  to  metaphysics.  The  effort,  boweTer,  was 
vaiHi  and  equally  vain  were  the  earnest  endeavours  of  hit 
friends  to  amuse  and  comfort  him  by  social  gratifications; 
Dr.  Taylor  is  proved  by  bis  writings  to  have  been  a  finished 
scholar,  and  a  profound  mathematician  :  he  is  recorded  to 
have  been  no  less  a  polished  gentleman,  and  a  sound  and 
aerious  Christian.  It  is  said  of  him,  that  *^  he  inspired  par* 
tiality  on  his  first  address ;  be  gained  imperceptibly  on  ac-* 
quaintance ;  and  the  favourable  impressions  which  he  made 
from  genius  and  aecomplithments,  he  fixed  in  further  in^ 
timacy,  by  the  fundamental  qualities  of  benevolence  and 
integrity.*'  His  skill  in  drawing  is  also  commended  in  the 
highest  terms.  '^  He  drew  figures,*'  says  his  biographer, 
^*  with  extraordinary  precision  and  beauty  of  pencil.  Land« 
scape  was  yet  his  favourite  branch  of  design.  His  original 
landscapes  are  mostly  painted  in  water-colours,  but  with  all 
the  richness  and  strength  of  oils.  They  have  a  force  of 
colour,  a  freedom  of  touch,  a  varied  disposittoii  of  planes 
of  distance,  and  a  learned  use  of  aerial  as  well  as.  linear 
perspective,  which  all  profes^nal  men  who  have  seen  these 
paintings  have  admired.  Some  pieces  are  compositions; 
some. are  drawn  from  nature  :  and  the. general  cbaracteris* 
tic  of  their  effect  may  be  exemplified,  by  supposing  the 
bold  fore-grounds  of  Salvatbr  Udsa  to.be  backed  by  the 
succession  of  distances,  and  mellowed  by.  the  sober  bar* 
mony  which  distinguishes  the  productions  of  Caspar.  Pous« 
sin.  The  small  figures,  interspersed  in  the  landscapes, 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  pencil  of  the  correct  and  clas« 
sic  Nicolas.**  .    : 

The  daughter,  of  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  by  his  second  wife, 
survived  him  ;  and  it  is  to  her  son,  sir  William  Young, 
that  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  account  of  that  emi- 
nent man,  from  which  the  present  narrative  has  been  drawn 
up. ' 

TAYLOR  (Jeremy),  a  very  learned  and  celebrated  pre- 
late, the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Taylor,  was  born  in 
the  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Cambridge,  where  his 
father  was  in  the  humble  station  of  a  barber :  and  was  bap- 
tised Aug.  15,  I61.i.  He  was  educated  from  the  age  of 
three  to  that  of  thirteen  at  Perse*s  free-school  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  then  entered  a  sizer  of  Caius-college,  in  Au- 
gust 1626,  under  .Mr«  Bachcroft.     In  this  society  he  took 

*  Life  prefixed  to  the  *'  CqntempUtio  Pbilofopbies.*' 
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Ills  degree  of  bachelor  in  1631,  and  bithop  Rast  tays,  that 
as  soon  as  he  was  grraduite,  he  was  cUoseH  fellow.  The 
improvement  which  he  made  in  bis  infancy  was  now  foi« 
lowed  up  with  increasing  assiduity  ;  and  to  Kuch  an  extent 
had  he  carried  his  theological  studies,  as  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  admission,  like  Usher,  into  holy  orders  before 
be  had  attained  the  age  of  (weiity*one.  About  the  same 
time  be  took  his  degree  of  matter  of  arts,  and/emoved  to 
London,  where,  being  requested  by  bis  cijatuber-fellow, 
Mr.  Risden,  to  supply  bis  turn,  for  a  short  time,  at  the 
lecture  in  St.  PauTs  cathedral,  his  talents  attracied  the  at* 
tention  of  archbishop  Laud,  who  preferred  him  to  a  feUow* 
ship  at  Ail  Souls  college,  Oxford,  **  where  be  might  have 
time,  books,  and  company,  to  complete  himself  in  those 
several  parts  of  learning  into  which  he  had  made  so  fair 
an  entrance.'*  Into  tbis  fellowship  he  was  admitted  in 
January  1636  ;  but,  as  Wood  remarks,  it  was  an  arbitrary 
act,  contrary  to  -the  stattMes. 

About  this  time  also  be  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  king,  having  already  been  made  chaplain  to 
arcbbi^op  Laud;  and  in  March  1638,  be  was  instituted  to 
the  rectory  of  Uppingham,  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  by 
Francis  Dee,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  on  the  presentation 
of  William  Juxon,  bishop  of  London.  He  had  no  sooner 
received  institution  into  this  preferment  than  he  commenced 
his  charge  over  it,  and  continued  to  reside  at  Uppingham 
until  1643.  In  May  i639  be  was  married  in  the  church  of 
that  town  to  Phoebe  Landisdal^,  or  Langsdale,  a  lady  of 
whose  family  little  is  known,  unless  that  she  had  a  brother 
of  the  medical  profession,  a  Dr.  Langsdale  of  Gainsbo- 
rough. By  her  Mn  Taylor  had  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. Of  the  exemplary  manner  in  which  be  administered 
the  spiritual  concerns  of  bis  parish,  a  fair  conclusion  may 
be  drawn,  both  from  bis  ardent  piety,  and  from  the  way 
in  which  be  himself  speaks  of  his  experience  in  the  conduct 
of  souls.  He  was  no  less  attentive  and  useful  in  managing 
the  secular  aflhirs  of  his  parish,  of  which  many  proofs  exist 
in  its  records. 

The  tranqtiillity  of  bis  life  hare  was  soon  disturbed  by 
the  progress  of  that  commotion  which  finally  accomprished 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchical  and  episcopal  govt  rn« 
meots.  As  yet  he  had  appeared  as  an  author  only  in  a 
^*  Sermon  on  the  anniversary  of  the  GunpowJer  Treason,'! 
printed  at  Oxford  in   1633,  but  bad  now  more  urgent 
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ftceasion  to  employ  his  p€D»  wUle  urgmnent  teenHid  to  pro*' 
$nise  any  effect,  in  deCence  of  the  churcti.  Witb  ihis  view 
he  produced  in  1642,  bis  ^' Eptscopacy  asserted,"  wbiefa 
wa«  puMisbed  at  Oxford  by  the  king*s  command,  and  rati 
iu  course  with  the  works  of  biftbop  Hall  and  others  on  the 
^me  subject..  This  is  dedicated  to  bis  friend  and  patron, 
W  Christopher  Hattoo,  afterwards  lord  Hatton  of  Kirby, 
whose  son  )ie  afterwards  assisted  iu  preparing  an  edition 
pf  the  Psalms,  according  to  the  authorized  version^  This 
appeared  in  1644,  and  was  entitled  ^^Tbe  Psalter  of  Da* 
vid,  with  Titles  and  Collects  according  to  the  aiatter  of 
e^cb  Psalai,  by  the  righi  boo.  Christopher  Hatton."  His 
biographer  ssys,  that  ^'  all  that  is  new  io  this  publicatioa 
was  the  production  of  Taylor. .  The  preface,  wbich  bears 
his  name,  and  the  titles  and  collects  adapted  to  each  psaUn, 
Were  the  efforts  of  bis  mind.*'  This  was  a  very  popular 
Wf>rk  daring  the  whole  of  tbe  seventeenth  century ;  bat  in 
the  tenth  edition,  now  before  tis,  jLond.  i63S,  hoih  Hat* 
ton's  and  Taylor's  naines  are  omitted  froon  the  title  and 
preface,  yet  it  appears  even  then  to  have  been  sold  by  the 
aame  of  ^  Hattoii's  Psaims,"  as  the  bioder  has  so  titled  k 
00  the  back. 

In  August  1642,  when  the  king  went  to  Oxford,  Taylor 
was  called  upon  to  attend  him  in  his  capacity  of  chaplain^ 
and  wa«  there  honoured  with  a  doctor's  degree,  but  pro- 
bably lost  bis  living,  as  after  this  tiaie  there  is  no  trace  of 
biiQ  at  Uppingham ;  yet  though  it  vas  sequestered,  it  does 
Bot  appear  that  he  relinquished  his  claim  to  it,  nor^  in 
point  of  fact,  does  any  rector  occur  between  his  departure 
and  the  year  1661,  when  John  AUingtoo  signs  himself  as 
such.  Being  one  of  the  king^s  retinue.  Dr.  Taylor  proba^ 
biy  accooipanied  the  army,  but  there  are  no  distinct  par* 
ticulars  of  his  progress  at  this  unfortunate  period,  and  it  is 
probable  that  be  retired  into  Wales,  either,  in  the  summer 
of  1645,  or  the  spring  of  tbe  following  year.  We  can^ 
however,  more  certainly  trace  his  pen  in  the  controversies 
pf  the  times.  When  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westmin* 
ster  published  their  '*  Directory,''  which  abolished  tbe 
usual  forms  of  prayer.  Dr.  Taylor  published  ^^  A  Discourse 
concerning  Prayer  extempore,  or  by  pretence  of  the  Spirit, 
in  justificatiofi  of  authorised  and  set  forms  of  Liturgie." 
This  was  printed  in  1646,  but  without  the  place  being 
specified.  It  had  been  preceded,  probably  about  1644, 
with  ^*  An  apology  fbr  authorised  and  setfomis  of  Liturgy : 
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agmiisl  tbe  pretence  of  ibe  Spirit."  They  form  a  very 
idble  defence  of  liturgy. 

While  in  Wales,  hie  was  obliged  to  maintain  himself  and 
family  bylieeping  tdiool,  at  Newton,  in  Carinarthensbtre^ 
where  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  William  Wyatt  of  St.  John*! 
college,  Oxford,  and  they  jointly  produced,  in  1647,  ''A 
new  and  earn  institution  of  Grammar,**  London,  12ma 
This  scarce  little  volume  has  two  dedications,  one  in  Latin 
to  lord  Hatton  by  Wyatt,  the  other  in  English,  by  Taylor, 
addressed  to  lord  -  Hatton's  son.  The  eminence  of  Dr. 
Taylor*s  learning,  and  the  integrity  of  his  principles  pro* 
cured  him  scholars,  who,  as  bk  biographer  says,  ^<  having, 
as  it  were,  received  instruction  from  this  prophet  in  the 
wilderne^  were  transplanted  to  the  universities.*'  He 
found  also  a  generous  patron  in  Richard  Vanghan,  earl  of 
Carbery,  who  resided  at  Golden  Grove,  the  seat  of  his 
ancestors,  in  the  parish  of  Oanfibangel  Aberby thick,  near 
Llandillo  Fawr^  in  Carmarthenshire.  Into  this  hospitable 
family  he  was  received  as  diapiain,  and  h%d  a  stipend 
allotted  him^  as  he  himself  intimates  in  his  dedication  to 
lord  Garbery,  prefixed  to  his  '^  Coarse  of  Sermons.*'  It 
would  appear  that  persecution  had  followed  him  into 
Wales,  before  he  obtained  his  present  comfortable  asylum, 
but  in  what  manner  or  to  what  extent  is  not  known. 

The  first  production  of  the  quiet  he  now  enjoyed,  was 
bis  **  Liberty  of  Propbecying,'*  1647,  4to,  written  in  be*^ 
half  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  who  were  now 
generaiiy  excluded  from  their  benefices,  and  forbidden  to 
minister  according  to  ber  liturgy.  Thb  was  republished 
in  1650,  along  with  his  preceding  works,  and  with  the  ad«> 
dition  of  the  '^  Life  of  Christ,**  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Of  his 
'^  Liberty  of  Propbecytng,**  bis  biographer  remarks  that 
there  are  few  writings  in  which  learning  and  modesty, 
charity  and  argument,  are  more  happily  blended  *.     His 

V 

*  This  work,  however,  did  not  escape  transcribed.    <*  la  the  writing  of  this 

censure.     lo  it  he  was  supposed  to  lay  1>ook,  Dr.  Taylor  made  use  of  a  like 

d««D  such  principles,  as  struck  at  the  stratagem  as  Hales  did  in  writing  hli 

foundation  of  att  hierarchy ;  and  on  book  of  Schism,  to  break  the  Presby** 

that  account  gave  offence  to  several  terian  power,  and  so  countenance  di* 

neabers  of  the  church  of  England,  visions   between  the  factions,    whidb 

while  many  of  its  ndrersariea  thought  were  too  mnch  united  against  the  loyal 

theoDselves  countenanced  by  these  prin-  clergy.    For  in  the  said  book  he  insisti 

ciples,  and  even  justified  in  their  hos-  on   the  same  topics  of   schism  and 

tiKtiet  against  it.    Wood  has  descanted  heresy,  of  the  incompetency  of  cpnn* 

npon  this  work ;  and  what  he  says  is  oils  and  fathers  to  determine  our  ecele* 

•o  cnrioQS,  that  it  well  deservei  to  be  siastical  controversies,  and  of  scrnpii- 
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neact  ptoduicitron  was  <<  The  Great  Exemplar,**  the  purpose 
of  ^hich  he  states  to  be,  **  to  advance  the  necessity,  and 
to  declare  the  manner  and  parts  of  a  good  life ;  to  invite 
some  persons  to  the  consideration  of  all  the  branches  of  it, 
by  intermixing  something  of  pleasure  with  the  use ;  and 
others  by  such  portions,  as  would  better  entertain  them 
than  a  romance.'*  .  In  1650  he  published  one  of  his  most 
popular  and  standard  works,  **  The  Rule  and  Exercises  (if 
Holy  Living,**  of  which  the  twenty-eighth  edition  was 
published  in  ISIO.  In  Oct.  1650,  he  lost  his  valuable  pa- 
troness the  -countess  of  Carbery,  and  delivered  a  funeral 
sermon  on  that  melancholy  occasion,  which  was  published 
the  same  vear. 

Previous  to  the  death  of  the  countess  of  Carbery,  Tay* 
lor  had  been  occupied  in  writing  his  <<  Rule*and  Exercises 
of  Holy  Dying,*'  and  that  part  of  his  volume  of  **  Sermons,** 
which  was  preached  at  Golden  Grove,  in  the  summer  half* 
year.  These,  with  the  addition  of  the  funeral  sermon 
lately  delivered,  and  a  *^  Discourse  of  the  Divine  institu- 
tion, necessity,  and  sacredness  of  the  office  Ministerial,** 
be  published  in  1651.  His  <' Holy  Living"  and  <'  Holy 
Dying**  have  been  supposed  by  their  late  editor,  the  rev. 
Thomas  Thirwall,  to  have  been  Dr.  Taylor's  favourite 
works,  and  they  are  certainly  elaborated  with  more  than 
bis  usuai  care ;  and  the  latter,  as  being  occasioned  by  the 
countess  of  Carbery's  illness,  comes  more  from  the  heart 
His  **  Sermons'*  have  been  ably  analysed  by  his  biographer, 
and  are  indeed  to  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
present  age,  rather  in  the  form  of  extracts  or  selections, 
4ban  as  originally  published. 

In  1652  Dr.  Taylor  published  *^  A  short  Catechism, 
composed  for  the  use  of  the  schools  in  South  Wales,** 
which  be  afterwards  reprinted  under  the  head  **  Credenda** 


ious  conscience*  ;  and  urgeth  far  more 
eogeot  argumenis  than  Mr.  Hales  did,  * 
but  still  bad  prepared  his  Zo^oy  ^oe^- 
fuuMVy  Or  Antidote  to  present  any  dan- 
j^eruus  effect  of  his  discourse :  for  the 
judicious  reader  may  perceive  such  a 
reserve,  though  it  lie  in  ambascado, 
and  is  compacted  in  a  narrow  compass, 
as  may  easily  rouse  those  troops, 
which  began  too  soon  to  cry  victoria, 
and  thought  of  nothing  elsif  but  divid- 
ing the  spoil.  And  if  the  learned  au- 
thor (Hales)  did  this  and  was  blameless, 
the  goodness  of  the  end  in  such  cases 


denominating  the  action,  I  see  no  cause 
why  our  author,  whose  ends  were  for 
the  restoring  of  peace,  seeing  he  re- 
preaented  the  causes  of  the  war  so  fri- 
volous and  iaeonsiderable,  ought  to  be 
represented  as  a  criminal  or  adver* 
sary.**  If  the  fact  be  rightly  alledged, 
the  excuse  certaiuly  is  not  valid.  In 
the  mean  time.  Dr.  Taylor's  book  hai 
ever  been  admired ;  and  those,  who 
have  not  approved  of  many  things  ad- 
vanced in  it,  have  allowed  it  to  abound, 
as  indeed  all  his  works  do,  with  sense* 
wit,  and  the  profonodest  learning. 
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in  kis  ^  Golden  Crrore.**  In  the  same  year  he  consented 
to  the  publication  of  a  **  Discourse  on  Baptism,  its  insti- 
tution, and  efficacy  upon  all  believers/'  which  was  only 
part  of  a  projected  work  of  a  larger  description.  This  was 
followed,  in  1653,  by  another  collection  of  '*  Tv\enty-iive 
Sermons"  for  the  winter  season,  making,  together  with  the 
former,  a  course  of  sermons  for  the  whole  year.  I'hese, 
with  ten  additional,  preached  after  the  restoration,  were 
republished  in  one  Tolume  folio,  and  before  1678  had  gone 
through  five  editions.  In  1654,  he  published  ^'  The  Real 
Presence  and  Spiritual  of  Christ  in  the  blessed  sacrament 
proved  against  the  doctrine  of  Transiibstantiation."  This 
be  dedicated  to  Warner,  bishop  of  Rochester,  with  whom  he 
afterwards  engaged  in  controversy.  In  1655,  the  short 
catechism  he  had  published  for  the  youth  of  Wales,  con- 
siderably enlarged,  was  republished  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Guide  of  Infant  Devotion,  or  the  Golden  Grove,  a 
manual  of  daily  prayers  and  litanies  fitted  to  the  days  of 
the  week :  containing  a  short  summary  of  what  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, practised,  and  desired.  Also  festival  hymns,  ac- 
cording  to  the  manner  of  the  ancient  church.*' 

In  the  same  year  appeared  his  **  Unum  necessarium,  or 
the  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Repentance.''  •  This,  says  his 
luographer,  led  him  into  the  consideration  of  original  sin, 
and  its  effects  ;  points  which  were  at  that  time  much  con- 
troverted between  the  Arminian  and  Calvinistic  parties, 
and  he  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  former,  carrying  it  to  a 
degree  that  the  latter  utterly  condemned,  and  which  the 
church  of  England  does  not  approve.  His  sentiments  with 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  were  then,  and  are 
at  present,  generally  considered  heterodox ;  and  are  irre* 
concilable  to  the  tenets  of  our  church,  as  laid  down  in 
her  liturgy,  articles,  and  homilies.  It  was  this,-  therefore, 
which  drew  him  into  controversy.  His  friend,  the  bishop 
of  Rochester,  Dr.  Warner,  shewed  his  disapprobation  of 
the  chapter  of  original  sin,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr. 
Taylor,  dated  July  28,  1656.  It  was  also  censured  by  Dr. 
Sanderson,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  others,  to 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  reply  in  two  tracts,  the  one 
*^  Deus  justificatus,  or  a  Vindication  of  the  Glory  of  the 
divine  attributes,  &c."  and  ttie.  other  ^<  A  further  ezplica* 
lion  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  &c." 

During  some  part  of  this  controversy,  he  was  in  con* 
fioemeDt  in  Chepstow  castle^  from  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
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eoncerned  in  the  insurrection  of  the  royailist«  at  SaKsbvry^ 
but  appears  to  have  been  released  after  the  autumn  of  1656^ 
when  be  was  at  home,  and  lost  two  of  his  sons  by  the  small 
pox.  After  this,  in  the  beginning  of  I657f  he  went  to 
London,  having  determined  to  relinquish  altogether  bii 
situation  in  Wales;  and  officiated  to  a  private  congrega* 
tion  of  loyalists,  but  not  without  great  danger  from  thn 
prevailing  party.  During  the  preceding  year,  «  treatisa 
appeared  which  his  biographer  says  is  attributed  to  Dn 
Taylor  hy  Anthony  Wood,  and  still  occupies  a  place  in  the 
list  of  his  writings^  entitled  **A  Discourse  of  auailtarf 
Beauty,  or  artificial  haodsomenesse.  In  point  df  cod«* 
science  between  two  ladies;'*  but  this  appears  to  be  an 
oversight,  for  Anthony  Wood  attributes  this  little  volume 
to  Dr.  Gauden,  and  not  to  Ur.  Taylor,  and  gives  1669 
as  the  date,  and  not  1656. 

In  1 657  Di^.  Taylor  collected  several  of  his  smaller  pieces, 
with  collateral  improvements,  into  a  folio  volume,  and  pub<« 
lished  them  under  the  title  of  ^*  A  collection  of  Polemical 
and  Moral  Discourses  ;*'  adding  two  hitherto  uupublbhed, 
a  '<  Discourse  on  Friendship,''  and  <<  Two  letters  to  per* 
sons  ebanged  in  their  Religion.'*  The  former  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Katherine  Philips,  and  is  in  point  of  styU 
and  sentiment  one  of  tbe  best  of  Taylor*s  pieces,  who  u 
never  more  excellent  than  when  on  subjects  of  morals. 
This  volume  reached  a  third  edition  in  1674,  but  consists 
of  somewhat  different  materials,  and  has  a  different  title, 
being  now  called  *'  Symbolum  Theologicum,  &c." 

In  this  year,  1657,  Dr.  Taylor  was  induced  by  a  new 
friend  and  patron,  lord  Conway^  to  go  over  to  Ireland, 
and  reside  at  Portmore,  the  mansion  of  that  nobleman  in 
the  county  of  Antrim.  This  situation  being  adapted  to 
study  and  contemplation,  was  to  him  a  delightful  retreat  | 
and  here  he  employed  his  time  in  arranging  the. treasures 
with  which  his.  mind  was  stored,  and  in  correspondenea 
with  men  of  literature.  Here  he  accomplished  the  largest 
and  most  laborious  of  his  works,  the  '*  l)uctor  Dubitantiom, 
or  the  Rule  of  Conscience  in  all  her  general  measures ; 
serving  as  a  great  instrument  for  the  determitiation  of 
cases  of  conscience,"  1660,  fol.  Of  this  work  it  has  been 
said,  witbovt  exaggeration,  that  it  is  the  production  of  re* 
tentive  memory  and  laborious  research,  of  leamiag  varioni 
and  profound,  and  of  reasoning  close  and  dispassionate. 
The  demand  for  this  work  has  lately  risen  very  coosider«^ 
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ably ;  snd  what  w«  can  reraember  holding  a  very  inferior, 
if  any  place,  in  sale  catalogues,  is  now  a  prominent  article 
with  a  handsome  price.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  interest- 
ing work  to  men  that  delight  in  the  exercise  of  the  reason- 
ing power,  but  its  real  utility  in  satisfying  scruples  of  con- 
science is,  we  think,  not  quite  so  apparent. 

This  work  was  dedicated  to  Charles  II.  the  restoration 
having  taken  place.  Dr.  Taylor  appears  to  have  left  Ire- 
land early  in  the  spring  of  1660,  and  arriving  at  London, 
rabscribed  the  declaration  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  that 
adhered  to  the  late  king  in  and  about  that  city,  and  when 
the  vacant  sees  came  to  be  filled  op,  bishop  Lesley  was 
promoted  to  that  of  Meath,  and  Dr.  Taylor  succeeded  him 
in  that  of  Down  and  Connor.  While  yet  bishop-elect,  and 
before  he  left  London,  he  published  his  book  on  the  sacra- 
ment, entitled  ••The  Worthy  Communicant,  flee.**  He 
then  went  over  to  Ireland,  and  was  consecrated,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  was  chosen  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni« 
verity  of  Dublin,  an  office  which  be  held  until  his  death. 
On  opening  the  parliament  in  May  1661,  he  preached  be- 
fore the  members  of  both  houses  at  St.  Patrick's,  and  his 
sermon  was  printed  at  London  in  4to.  The  same  year,  on 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Robert  Lesley  to  the  see  of  Raphoe, 
the  king,  by  grant  of  June  21,  committed  to  the  bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  the  administration  of  the  see  of  Dro- 
more ;  which  he  held  till  his  death.  But  it  was  no  desire 
of  enriching  himself  that  induced  the  bishop  to  accept  of 
this  new  charge.  The  dilapidated  state  of  the  church  and 
ecclesiastical  property  at  this  juncture  clearly  evince  his 
conduct  to  have  been  grounded  upon  a  higher  principle; 
and  finding  not  only  the  spiritual  affairs,  of  this  diocese  in 
disorder,  but  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Dromore  in 
ruins,  he  undertook  to  rebuild  it,  and  on  this  occasion  his 
daughter  Joanna  presented  the  plate  for  the  communion. 
In  the  same  year  he  held  a  visitatioii  at  Lisnegarvy ;  at 
which  he  issued  ^  Rules  and  advices  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese  for  their  deportment  in  their  personal  and  public 
capacities.''  X^ese-form  a  very  useful  compendium  of 
ministerial  duty,  and  have  been  often  recommended  by 
subsequent  prelates. 

In  the  autumn  of  1661,  bishop  Taylor,  foreseeing  a  va- 
cancy in  the  deanery  of  ConncM-,  wrote  to  Cambridge  for 
ieme  able  person,  who  might  fill  that  dignity,  and  the  pro- 
pon^fr  being  miade  to  Dr.  George  Rust,  he  was  preferred 
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as  soon  as  the  vacancy  took  place  (See  Ru^T) ;  and  tbusa 
friendship  commenced  between  these  two  great  meni 
which  continued  with  mutual  warmth  and  admiration  till  it 
was  interrupted  by  death.  Dr.  Rust  was  the  survivor,  and 
succeeded  bishop  Taylor  in  the  see  of  Dromore,  and 
preached  his  funeral  sermon.  In  1662-3,  bishop  Taylor 
published  '*  Three  Sermons'^  which  he  had  preached  at 
Christ^s  church,  Dublin  ;.  *^  Eleven  Sermons,'*  preached 
since  the  restoration ;  and  his  **  Discourse  on  ConGnua* 
tion."  In  July  1663,  he  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of 
Dr.  John  Bramhall,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  from  whose 
bands  he  had  received  confirmation.  This  was  published, 
and  contains  a  well-drawn  character  of  the  primate.  In 
the  same  year,  at  the  request  of  the  bishops  of  Ireland,  be 
published  "  A  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Ireland."  This  work  went  through  sevt^ral  edi- 
tions, and  some  answers  being  published  by  the  popish 
party,  he  wrote  a  second  part  of  his  ^*  Dissuasive,"  which 
however,  did  not  appear  until  after  his  death.  He  had 
also  began  a  discourse  on  the  beatitudes,  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal  in  ten  days.  He 
died  at  Lisburn,  August  13,  1667,  and  was  interred  in  the 
cboi^  of  the  cathedral  of  Dromore.  Dr.  Ru&t,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and  en- 
tered largely  into  his  character.  He  was  indisputably,  as 
Dr.  Rust  represents  him,  a  man  of  the  acutest  penetration 
and  sagacity,  the  richest  and  most  lively  imagination,  the 
solidest  judgment,  and  the  profoundest  learning.  He  was 
perfectly  versed  in  ail  tlie  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  refined  wits  of  later  ages, 
whether  French  or  Italian.  His  skill  was  great,  both  in 
civil  and  canon  law,  in  casuistical  divinity,  in  fathers,  and 
ecclesiastical  writers  ancient  and  modern.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  greatest  humility  and  piety  :  it  is  believed,  says  Dr. 
Rust,  that  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  heaven^ 
and  that  his  solemn  hours  of  prayer  took  up  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  liTe.  He  was  indeed  a  great  devotee,  and 
had  in  him  much  of  natural  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Rust  con- 
cludes his  character  with  observing,  that  '*he  had  thegood- 
bumour  of  a  gentleman,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the 
fancy  of  a  poet,  the  acuteness  of  a  schoolman,  the  pro- 
fout)dness  of  a  philosopher,  the  wisdom  of  a  chancellor,, 
the  sagacity  of  a  prophet,  the  reason  of  an  angel,  and  the. 
piety  of  a  saint.     He  bad  devotion  enough  for  a  cloist^^ 
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learoiiig  enough  for  an  uoiv^raity,  and  wit  enough  for  ^ 
college  of  virtuosi;  and  bad  his  parts  and  endowments 
been  parcelled  out  among  bis  clergy  that  he  left  behind 
faiiiiy  it  would)  perhaps,  have  made  one  of  the  best  dio'* 
ceses  in  the  world/'  Yet  amidst  the  blaze  of  this  pane- 
gyric, we  must  not  forget  that  dispassionate  criticism  will 
assign  as  bishop  Taylor's  highest  excellence,  his  powers  of 
moral  suasion.  He  is  always  seen  to  most  advantage  as 
a  moral  writer,  and  his  genius  is  every  where  inspired  and 
invigorated  by  a  love  of  what  is  good.  Nor  roust  it  be  for** 
got  that  he  was  one  of  the  refiners  of  our  language.  His 
biographer  has  justly  said  that  ^^  English  prose  was  in  his 
time  in  a  progressive  state.  It  had  been  advanced  very  far 
by  the  genius  of  Sidney  and  the  wisdom  of  Hooker ;  but 
the  pedantry  of  the  reign  of  James  had  done  much  to 
eclipse  its  lustre..  In  Taylor  it  broke  out  from  its  obscu- 
rity with  energy  and  brightness.  His  polemical  discourses 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  English  composition  superior  to  any 
that  had  gone  before.'' 

It  is  not  ascertained  whether  his  wife  survived  him  ;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  he  left  three  daughters,  Phcebe, 
Joanna,  and  Mary.  The  eldest  died  single ;  the  second 
married  Mr.  Harrison,  a  baj'rister  -in  Ireland,  and  the 
youngest  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Francis  Marsh,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Dublin.  In  this  skelch  of  bishop  Taylor's 
life,  we  have  principally  followed  a  recent  valuable  publi- 
cation, "  The  Life  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.  D, 
&c.  By  the  rev,  Henry  Kaye  Bonney,  M.  A^  of  Christ's 
college,  Cambridge,  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  rector  of 
King's  CliflFe,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,"  1815,  8vo.* 

TAYLOR  (John),  usually  called  the  Water-Poet,  from 
bis  being  a  waterman  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  certainly  mpre 
of  the  former  than  the  latter,  was  born  in  Gloucestershire 
about  1580.  Wood  says  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  Glou- 
cester, and  went  to  school  there,  but  be  does  not  appear  to 
have  learned  more  than  his  accidence,*  as  appears  by  some 
lines  of  bis  own.  From  this  school  he  was  brought  to  Lon- 
don, $nd  bound  apprentice  to  a  waterman,  whence  he  was 
either  pressed  or  went  voluntarily  into  the  naval  service, 
for  be  was  at  the  taking  of  Cadiz  under  the  earl  of  Essex, 
in  1596,  when  only  sixteen  years  old,  and  was  afterwards 
in  Germany,  Bohemia,  Scotland,  as  may  be  collected  from 

'  Lift  at  above^ 
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vat touff  ptMigdA  in  hk  works.  At  home  he  «v«s  matiy  years 
collector,  for  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  of  the  wines 
which  were  his  fee  from  all  ships  which  brcnight  them  up 
the.  Thames ;  but  was  at  last  discharged  because  he  would 
iiot  purchase  the  place  at  more  than  tt  was  worth.  He 
calls  himself  the  **  King^s  Water  Poet/'  and  the  **  Queen's 
Waterman/'  and  wore  the  badge  of  the  royal  arms.  While 
a  waterman,  he  rery  naturally  bad  a  great  hatred  to  coaches^ 
a»d  besides  writing  a  satire  against  them,  he  fancied  that 
the  watermen  were  starving  for  want  of  employment,  and 
presented  a  petition  to  James  I.  which  was  referred  to  cer^ 
tain  commissioners,  of  whom  sir  Francis  Bacon  was  one,  to 
obtain  a  prohibition  of  all  play-houses  except  those  on  the 
Bank-side,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don, who  were  desirous  of  seeing  plays,  might  be  com* 
pelled  to  go  b^  water.  Taylor  himself  is  i^aid  to  have  un- 
dertaken to  support  this  singular  petition,  and  was  pre* 
pared  to.  oppose  before  the  commissioners  the  arguments  of 
the  players,  but  the  commission  was  dissolved  before  it 
eame  to  a  hearing. 

When  the  rebellion  commenced  in  1642,  Taylor  left 
London,  and  retired  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  much  no- 
ticed, and  esteemed  for  his^  facetious  turn.  He  kept  a 
common  victualling  house  there,  and  wrote  pasquils  against 
^  the  round-heads;  by  which  he  thought,  and  Wood  too 
seems  to  think,  that  he  did  great  service  to  the  royal  cause. 
After  the  garrison  at  0:xford  had  surrendered,  be  retired 
to  Westminster,  kept  a  public-house  in  Phcsnix-alley,  near 
Long-acre,  and  continued  constant  in  his  loyalty  to  the 
king;  after  whose  death,  he  set  up  a  sign-  over  his  door  of 
a  mourning  crown  ;  but  that  proving  offensive,  he  pulled 
it  down,  and  hung  up  his  own  picture,  with  these  verses 
under  it : 

**  There's  many  a  head  stands  for  a  sign. 
Then,  gentle  reader,  why  not  mine  T* 

And  on  the  other  side, 

"Tho*  I  deserve  not,  I  desire 
The  laurel  wreath>  the  poet*s  hire.*' 

He  died  in  1654,  aged  seventy* four,  as  Wood  was  in- 
formed by  his  nephew,  a  painter  of  Oxford,  who  gave  his 
portrait  to  the  picture-gallery  there  in  1655.  This  n^ 
phew*s  own  portrait,  also  by  himself,  is  on  the  staircase.. 
His  works  were  published  tinder  the  title,  of  <<  All  the 
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Workes  of  John  Taylor  the  water«-poet,  being  sixty  and 
three  in  number,  collected  into  one  volume  by  tbe  author, 
with  sundry  new  additions  ;  corrected,  revised^  and  newly 
imprinted/*  1630,  folio.  These  pieces,  which  are  not  des- 
titute of  natural  humour,  abound  with  low  jingling  wit, 
which  pleased  and  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  James  !•  and 
which  too  often  bordered  upon  bombast  and  nonsense.  He 
was  countenanced  by  a  few  persons  of  rank  and  ingenuity  ; 
but  was  the  darling  and  admiration  of  numbers  of  the  rabble. 
He  was  himself  the  father  of  some  cant  words,  and  he  has 
adopted  othei^  which  were  only  in  the  mouths  of  the  lowest 
vulgar.  From  the  date  of  this  volume  it  is  evident  that  it 
does  not  contain  those  ^'  pasquils**  and  satires  which  Wood 
says  he  wrote  at  Oxford,  and  which  perhaps  it  might  have 
been  unsafe  to  avow,  or  re*publish,  as  he  did  not  survive 
tbe  times  of  the  usurpation.  Five  articles,  however,  whose 
titles  may  be  seen  in  the  '*  Bibliotheca  Anglo-Po^tica,*^ 
were  published  between  1637  and  1641.  One  of  them  is 
tbe  life  of  old  Par,  printed  in  1635,  when  Par  is  s^id  to* 
have  been  living  at  the  age  of^one  hundred  and  fifty-two.^- 

TAYLOR  (John),  a  learned  dissenting  teacher,  was  born 
near  Lancaster  in  1694,  and  educated  at  Whitehaven.  He 
settled  first  at  Kirkstead  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  preached 
to  a  very  small  congregation,  and  taught  a  grammar  school 
for  the  support  of  his  family,  near  twenty  years ;  but  in 
1733^  bis  merit  in  this  obscure  situation  being  known,  be 
was  unanimously  chosen  by  a  presbyterian  congregation  at 
Norwich,  where  he  preached  many  years,  and  avowed  his 
sentiments  to  be  hostile  to  the  Trinitarian  doctrine.  From 
this  city  be  was,  in  1757,  invited  to  Warrington  in  Lan^ 
casbire,  to  superintend  an  academy  formed  there ;  being 
judged  the  fittest  person  to  give  this  new  institution  a  pro- 
pendignity  and  reputation  in  the  world.  With  this  invita- 
tion, which  was  warmly  and  importunately  enforced,  he 
complied ;  but  some  differences  about  precedency  and  au- 
thority, as  well  as  some  disputes  ab6ut  the  principles  of 
a^orals,  soon  involved,  and  almost  endangered,  the  very 
being  of  tbe  academy,  and  subjected  him  to  such  treatment 
as  he  often  said,  *<  would'  shorten  his  days  :'*  and  so  it 
proved*  He  had  a .  very  good  constitution,  which  he  had 
preserved  by  temperance,  but  it  was  now  undermined  by  a 
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coiiip}ic9ttoii  of  diMHfdefS.  *^*th&  last  tioie^  I  tM»  fan,^ 
says  Dr.  Harwood,  *'  be  bitterly  lamented  bis  unhappy  si-* 
tuation,  and  his  being  rendered  (all  proper  authority,  as 
a  tutor,  being  taken  from  him)  utterly  incapable  of  being 
any  longer  useful,  said  bis  life  was  not  any  object  of  desire 
to  him,  when  his  public  usefulness  was  no  more ;  and  re* 
peated  with  great  emotion  some  celebrated  lines  to  this 
purpose  out  of  Sophocles.**    • 

He  died  March  5,  1761,  having  gone  to  bed  as  well  as 
.usual  the  night  before,  only  complaining  a  little  of  a  pres- 
sure on  bis  stomach.  Of  his  writings,  the  first  he  published 
wa$  '^  A  prefatory  Discourse  to  a  Narrative  of  Mr.  Joseph 
liawson*s  Case  ;*'  who  was  excluded  from  communion  with 
the  congregational  church  at  Nottingham,  for  asserting  the 
unity  and  supremacy  of  God  the  Fatber.  In  1740,  ^^Tbe 
Scripture  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,**  in  which  that  doctrine 
is  denied.  This  has  gone  through  three  editions.  In  1745, 
^^-A  Paraphrase  on  the  Romans;"  republished  by  bishop 
Watson  in  his  "  Tracts,'*  and  recommended  by  6r.  Ben- 
tham  in  bis  ^< Reflections  on  the  study  of  Divinity;*'  and 
the  same  year,  •*  A  Scripture  Catechism  with  Proofs."  In 
1750,  *' A  Collection  of  Tunes  in  various  Airs,  with  a 
Scbeikie  for  supporting  the  spirit  and  practice  of  Psalmody 
in  congregations."  In  1751,  "The  Importance  of  Chil- 
dren ;  or,  Motives  to  the  good  Education  of  Children."  In 
1753i  "  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Atonement."  In  1754, 
his  great  work,  the  labour  of  bis  whole  life,  "  An  Hebrew 
English  Concordance,"  in  2  vols,  folio,  which  will  remain 
a  lasting  monument  of  his  indefatigable  industry  and  criti- 
cal skill.  The  same  year,  ^'  The  Lord*s  Supper  explained 
upon  Scripture  principles."  In  1755,  <<The  Covenant  of 
Grace  in  defence  of  infant  baptism."  In  1757,  ^*  A  Charge 
delivered  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.' Smithson.'**  In  1756, 
*^  A  Sermon,"  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  new  chapel 
in  Norwich.  In  1759,^^  An  Examination  of  Dr  Hutcbeson^s 
Schepae  of  Morality."  -  His  last  performance,  in  1760,  was 
^*  A  Sketch  of  Moral  Philosophy  ;*'  w^bich  hedrew  up  for 
the  use  of  bis  own  pupils,  and  as  introductory  to  '^<  WoU 
laston's  Religion  of  Nature." 

From  bis  first  settling  at  Warrington  .ms  tutor,  he  spent 
all  bis  leisure  hours  in  reviewing  bis  *^  Concordance,"  coU 
lating  passages  in  an  alphabetical  order,  and  correcting  the 
English  translation.  He  bad  made  a  considerable  advs^nce 
in  this  useful  work,  when  death  seized  him.    Dr.  Taylor 
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toiAposed,  and  fairly  transcribed,  a  number  of  discourses 
on  moral,  critical,  and  practical  subjects,  sufficient  to 
make  four  volumes  in  Svo,  which  he  designed  for  the  press, 
and  intended  to  be  published  afjter  bis  death  :  and  accord- 
ingly his  ^'  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity"  was  afterwards 
published  by  bis  son.  Dr.  Taylor  deviated  tery  early  from 
the  orthodox  system,  at  first  adopting  the  sentiments  of 
Dr.  Clarke  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  but  became  at  last 
a  Socinian,  which  Dr.  Clarke  was  not  Gilbert  Wakefield 
gives  a  singular  character  of  Dr.  Taylor :  **  The  reader," 
says  Wakefield,  *^  who  is  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
this  very  learned,  liberal,  and  rational  divine,  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  sentiments  highly  favourable  to  the 
gentleness  and  forbearance  of  their  author :  for  even  the 
meekness  of  Christianity  itself  is  exhibited  in  his  prefaces 
and  occasional  addresses  to  the  reader.  But  he  was,  in 
reality,  a  very  peevish  and  angry  disputant  in  conversation, 
and  dictatorial  even  to  intolerance.  So  imperfect  a  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  of  the  mildness  or  asperity  of  any 
author  from  the  correspondent  quality  of  his  writings.*' 
But  an  authority,  equally  valid  with  that  of  Mr.  Wakefield, 
praises  Dr.  Taylor's  '^  agreeable  deportment  in  society,  free 
from  pedantry  and  superciliousness,  and  marked  by  kind- 
ness .  and  affability ;"  yet  Mr.  Wakefield's  character  of  him 
is  a  curious  document,  as  affording  a  perfect  contrast  to  his 
owni* 

TAY[«OR  (John),  a  learned  critic  and  philologist,  was 
born  at  Shrewsbury,  and  baptised  at  St;  Alkmund's  church 
June  22,  1704.  His  father  followed  the  humble  occupation 
of  a  barber,  and  his  son  was  designed  for  the  same  business ; 
but  a  strong  passion  for  letters,  which  early  displayed  it- 
self, being  providentially  fostered  by  the  generous  patron- 
age of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  enabled  young  Taylor 
to  fill  a  far  higher  station  in  society  than  that  to  which  he 
was  entitled  by  his  birth.  The  steps  which  led  to  this 
happy  change  in  his  situation  are  worthy  of  notice.  Tay- 
lor, the  father,  being  accustomed  to  attend  Edward  Owen, 
of  Condover,  esq.  in  his  capacity  of  a  barber,  that  gen- 
tleman used  to  inquire  occasionally  iktto  the  state  of  his 
family,  for  what  trade  he  designed  his  son,  &c.  '^^^^ 
inquiries  never  failed  to  produce  a  lamentation  from  the  old 
man,  of  the  untoward  disposition  of  his  son  Jack,  **  whom, 
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said  be^  **  I  cannot  get  to  di^^s  a  wig  ot  shave  a  beardy  so 
perpetually  is  be  poring  over  books."     Such  complaints, 
often  repeated,  at  length  awakc^ned  the  attention  of  A|r^ 
Owen,  who  determined  to  send  him  to  the  uaiversifty^ 
obiefly  at   his  own  expence.     St.  John's  in  Cambridge, 
which  has  an  intimate  connection  with  the  free-school  of 
Shrewsbury,  naturally  presented  itself  as  the  place  of  hia 
academical  education ;  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  doubtless  as- 
sisted by  one  of  the  exhibitions  foundtd  in  the  college  for 
the  youth  of  that  school.    Ufider  this  patronage  be  pursued 
his  studies  in  the  university*,  and  regttlarly  took  bis  de- 
grees, that  of  6.A«  in  1727,  and  of  M.  A.  in  ITSl^  and  in 
the  preceding  year  wa^  chosen  fellow«     Thus  employed  in 
bis  favourite  occupations,  the  periods  of  his  return  into  fala 
native  country  were  the  only  times  which  threw  a  transient 
cloud  over  the  happy  tenor  of  his  life<     On  such  occasions 
he  was  expected  to  visit  his  patron,  and  to  partake  of  the 
noisy  scenes  of  riotous  jollity  exhibited  in  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  a  country  gentleman  of  those  days.     The  gra- 
titude of  young  Taylor  taught  him  the  propriety  of  making 
these  sacrifices  of  his  own  comfort ;  but  it  could  not  pre** 
vent  him  from  sometimes  whispering  his  complaints  into 
the  ears  of  his  intimate  friends.     A  difference  of  political 
opinion  afforded  a  more  serious  ground  of  difference.     A 
great  majority  pf  the  gentry  of  Shropshire  was  at  that  pe- 
riod strenuous  in  their  good  wishes  for  the  abdicated  family. 
Though  educated  at  Cambridge,  Taylor  retained  bis  at- 
tachment to  toryism,  but  did  not  adopt  all  its  excesses ;  and 
he  at  leggth  forfeited  the  favour  of  his  patron,  without  the 
hopes  of  reconciliation,  by  refusing  to  drink  a  Jacobite 
toast  on  his  bare  knees,  as  was  then  the  custom.     This  re- 
fusal effectually  precluded  him  from  all  hopes  of  sharing  in 
the  great  ecclesiastical  patronage  at  that  time  enjoyed  by 
the  Condover  family,  and  inclined  bim^  perhaps^,  to  aban- 
don the  clerical  profession  for  the  practice  of  a  civilian. 
But  however  painful  to  his  feelings  this  quarrel  witb  bia 
benefactor  might  prove^  he  had  the  consolation  to  reflect 
that  it  could  not  now  deprive  him  of  theprospect  dF  an  easy 
competence.     His  character  as  a  scholar  was  esiabliabed  in 
the  university;  he  was  become  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  hia 
college;  and  on  the  30th  of  Jan.  1730,  he  was  appoioted 

*  In  the  Gent.  Mag.  1779,  p.  250,     *'  made  bj  a  pretty  modest  lad  oaa 
is  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  on  the  death     Tayiori  a  junior  Soph.*' 
of  a  Mr.  Eyles,  a  fellow  of  St.  John's, 
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fo  delii^^r  4iie  Latia  omiion  tben  annually  prononnced  in 
St«  Maiy*8  before  the  umveFsity  on  that  solemn  anniversary ; 
and  at  the  fotlowing  comniencement  be  was  selected  to 
speak  tbe  music  speech,  both  of  which  were  printed.  This 
last  performance,  of  which  but  two  instances  occur  in 
the  last  century,  viz.  1714  and  1730,  was  supposed  to 
require  an  equal  share  of  learning  and  genius :  for,  besides 
a  short  compliment  in  Latin  to  the  heads  of  the  university, 
the  orator  was  expected  to  produce  a  humourous  copy  of 
English  verses  on  the  fashionable  topics  of  the  day,  for  the 
entertainmei^t  of  the  female  part  of  his  audience :  and  in 
the  execution  of  this  office  (derived  like  the  Terrs  filius  of 
Oxford,  from  the  coarse  festivities  of  a  grosser  age)  some^ 
timeft  indulged  a  licentiousness  which  surprises  one  on  per- 
usal. The  music  speech  of  Mr.  Taylor  is  sufficiently  free ; 
atid,  though  it  does  some  credit  to  his  poetical  talents,  is 
not  very  civil  to  his  contemporaries  of  Oxford,  (whom  he 
openly  taxes  with  retaining  their  fellowships  and  wives  at 
the  expence  of  their  oaths)  or  to  the  members  of  Trinity 
college,  in  his  own  university,  whom  he  ironically  repre- 
^nts  as  the  only  members  of  Cambridge  who  could  wipe  off 
the  stigma  of  ich politeness  imputed  to  them  by  the  sister 
university.  This  speech  was  printed  by  l^is  young  friend 
and  fellow  collegian  Mr.  Bowyer,  and  the  publication  con- 
cluded with  ^n  ode  designed  to  have  been  set  to  music. 
These  were  not  the  only  effusions  of  Mr.  Taylor^s  muse, 
for  in  the  Qent.  Mag.  1779,  p.  365,  are  some  verses  by  him 
on  the  marriage  of  Lady  Margaret  Harley  to  the  duke  of 
Portland,  aqd  others  reprinted  by  Mr.  Nichols.   « 

In  Afarch  1732,  he  was  appointed  librarian,  which  office 
he  held  but  a  short  time,  being  in  1734  appointed  registrar 
of  the  university,  l^vom  this  time  Cambridge  became  his 
principal  residence,  but  he  was  in  London  in  1739,  at 
which  time  his  celebrated  edition  of  ^<  Lysias'*  appeared*. 

*'  Od  this  subject  Mr.  Clarke  writes  siiB  Orationes  &  Fragmenta,  Grsec^  fc 
thus  to  Mr.  Bowyer :  "  I  am  glad  Mr.  Latin^.  Ad  fidem  Codd.  Manuscrip- 
Taylor  is  got  into  your  press :  it  will  torum  recensuit,'  Noiis  criticis,  Inter- 
make  bis  Lysias  more  correct  I  hope  pretatione  nova,  caeteroque  apparatu 
yoa  will  not  let  bim  print  too  great  aecessario  donavit  Joannes  Taylor, 
a  number  of  copies.  It  will  encourage  A.M.  Coll.  D.  Joan.  Cantab.  SToc. 
a  young  editor,  to  have  his  first  at-  Academis  olim  a  Bibliothecis,  hodie 
tempt  rise  upon  his  hands.  I  fancy  a  Commentariis.  Accedunt  Cl.  Jer. 
you  have  got  him  io  the  press  for  life,  .Marklandi,  Cal.  D.  Pet.  Soc.  Conjec- 
ifhe  has  any  tolerable  success  therei ;  ,turaB.  Loudini,  ex  Officin&  Gulielmi 
be  is  too  busy  a  man  to  be  idle."  It  ^owyer,  in  aet^ibus  olim  Carmeliticis, 
WM  pablished  under  the  title  of  «  Ly.  .  1739."    Of  this  work,  which  is  now 
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Tbis  edition,  which  evinces  his  iDtimate  knowledge  of  thf 
Greek  language  and  of  Attic  law,  is  executed,  as  to  the  ^Xr 
temal  embellishments  of  type  and  paper,  in  a  manner  which 
reflects  great  credit  oii  the  press  of  Mr.  Bowyer,  from  which 
it  proceeded.  Mr.  Taylor's  subsequent  publiqations  issued 
from  the  university  press  of  Cambridge. .  In  1740  he;  took 
bis  degree  of  LL.  D.  The  subject  which  he  chose  for  his 
act,  is  curious,  and  worthy  of  our  author.  A.  Gellius  had 
related,  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient  jurists,  that  by  the 
laws  of  the  ten  tables  the  body  of  the  insolvent  debtor  was 
cjut  in  pieces  and  distributed  among  his  creditors.  Dr. 
Taylor  undertook  to  set  this  in  a  nevy  light,  and  to  shew 
that  it  was  the  property  and  not  person  of  the  debtor  that 
was  liable  to  this  division;  and  if  he  did  not  succeed  in 
producing  complete  conviction,  his  treatise  was  at  least 
calculated  to  increase  the  opinion  already  entertained  of 
his  erudition  i^nd  ingenuity.  It  was  published  in  \1^2^ 
under  the  title  of  **  Commentarius  ad  legem  decemvirar 
lem  de  inope  debitore  in  partes  dissecaiido,''  with  an  apr 
pendix  of  curious  papers.  Although  he  was  adoiitted  of 
Doctors  Commons  in  this  year  1742,  it  dqes  not  appear  that 
he  practised  as  a  civilian,  but  about  this  time  there  was  a 
design  to  employ  hi^  talents  in  a  civil  station,  as  under- se- 
cretary of  state  to  lord  Granville. 

In  the  following  year  the  learning  and  critical  abilities 
of  Dr.  Taylor  were  again  called  forth.  The  late  earl  of 
Sandwich,  on  his  return  from  a  voyage  to  the  Greek  islands, 
of  which  his  own  account  has  been  published  since  his  deaths 
.and  which  shews  him  to  have  been  a  nobleman  of  consider*^ 
able  learning,  brought  with  him  a  marble  from  Delos.  That 
island,  ^^  which  lay  in  the  very  centre  of 'the  then  trading 
world,''  (to  use  the  words  of  our  learned  countryman,  Mr« 
Clarke,)  ^<  was  soon  seized  by  the  Athenians  and  applied  Xo 
the  purpqses  of  a  commercial  repository :  and  this  subtle 


becoipe  scarce,  no  more  than  300  co- 
pies were  priiitf d  on  demy  paper,  75 
on  royal  paper,  and  '25  on  a  fine  writ- 
ing royal.  The.  doctor  always  enter- 
tained a  foud  hope  of  reprinting  it,  like 
his  Demosthenes,  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  notes^to  both  pages.  It  was  ia 
pait  republished  at  Cambridge,  1740, 
in  Svo,  under  the  title  of  "  Lysiae  Athe- 
niensis  Orationes  Graced  &  Latind,  ex 
luterpretatione  &  cum  brevibus  Notis 
Joannis  Taylori  in  usum  studiosse  Ja- 
Yeutuiis."    At  the  end  of  this  volume 


were  advertised,  as  just  published, 
"  Proposals  for  printing  by  sul)scrip. 
tioD,  a  new  and  correct  edition  of  De* 
mostheoes  and  JSscbinas,  by  John 
Taylor,  A.  M.  fellow  of  St.  John's  col- 
lege, and  registrar  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge.** — N.  B.  On  or  before  the 
24th  day  of  December  next,  will  be 
published,  (and  delivered  to  sub- 
scribers if  desired)  *  Oratio  contra  Lep- 
tinem,'  which  begins  ihe  third  YorUme 
of  the  above-mentioned  work.'?  ' 
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iu)d  enterprizing  people^^to  encrease  jtbe  sacredness  and 
inviQlab^Uty  of  its  character,  celebrated  a  solemn  festival 
t^jere  pqce  in  every  olympiad/'  The  marble  in  question 
contained  ^.  particular  of  all  the  revenues  and  appointments 
set  apart  for  that  purpose.  From  the  known  skill  of  Dr* 
Taylor  on  all  points  of  Grecian  antiquity  it  was  submitted 
to  his  inspection,  and  was  published  by  him  in  1743,  under 
the  title  of  *^  Marmor  Sandvicense  cum  commentario  et  no- 
tis ;''  and  never  probably  was  an  ancient  inscription  more 
ably  or  satisfactorily  elucidated.  In  the  same  year  he  also 
published  the  only  remaining  oration  of  Lycurgus,  and  one 
of  Demosthenes,  in  a  small  octavo  volume,  with  an  inscrip* 
^lop  iq  bis  friend  IVJr.  Charles  Yorke. 

This  volume  is  printed  on  the  same  type  with,  and  was 
intended  as  a  specimen  of,  his  projected  edition  of  all  the 
works  of  that  great  orator;  a  task  which  ^*  either  the  course 
of  his  studies,  or  the  general  consent  of  the  public,  had,^* 
he  says,  ^'  imposed  upon  hixxi.**  While  he  was  engaged  in 
this  laborious  undertaking  he  received  an  accession  of  dig- 
nity and  emolument ;  being  in  the  beginning  of  ]1744  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  John  Thomas,  to  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  that  extensive  diocese,  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Reynolds.  For  his  introduction  to  this  prelate  he 
^as  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  his  great  patron  lord  Gran- 
ville, as  wp  learn  from  the  dedication  of  the  third  volume 
of  his  Demojsti^enes,  which  came  out  in  the  spring  of  1743, 
the  publjcatfon  of  the  first  yolutpe  being  postponed,  that 
the  life  of  the  great  orator  and  tbe  o'ther  prolegomena  might 
appear  with  more  correctness. 

.  Iq  April  1751,  Dr  Taylor  succeeded  the  yey.  Christo- 
pher.Anstey,  D.  D.  in  the  rectory  of  Lfsiwfprd  in  Essex,  a 
living  belonging  to  St.  John's  college,  ar)d  the  only  paro- 
chial cure  he  ever  enjoyed;  and  in  Jan.  1753,  he  became 
archdeacon  of  Buckingham.  After  he  took  orders  he  was 
esteemed  a  very  eminent  and  successful  preacher ;  but  he 
has  only  two  occasional  sermons  in  print.  When  the  late 
marquis  of  Bath  and  his  brother  were  sent  to  St.  John^s, 
they  were  placed  under  the  care  of  our  author  by  his  pa- 
tron lord  Granville,  maternal  grandfather  of  these  two  young 
noblemen.  This  charge  led  to  his  work  on  the  **  Elements 
of  Civil  Law,"  1755,  in  4to,  and  wbtfeh  was  formed  from 
Jthe  papers  drawn  up  by  him  to  instruct  his  noble  pupils  in 
jtbe  origin  of  natural  law,  the  rudiments  of  civil  life,  and  of 
social  duties.     If  the  work,  as  published,  partakes  some- 
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what  too  mach  of  the  desultory  character  of  such  loose  pa* 
pars ;  if  its  reasoning  is  occasionally  confused,  ^nd  its  di** 
g'ressions  sometimes  irrelevant,  it  is  impossible  to  deny* it 
the  praise  of  vast  reading  and  extensive  information  6n  va- 
rious  subjects  of  polite  learning  and  recondite  antiquity.  It 
quickly  came  to  a  second  edition,  and  has  also  been  pub* 
nsbed  in  an  abridged  form.  It  did  not  however  escape 
without  some  severe  animadversions. 

The  learned  world  at  Cambridge  v^sls  at  that  time  divided 
into  two  parties :  the  polite  scholars  and  the  philologists. 
The  former,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Gray,  Mason,  &c. 
superciliously  confined  all  merit  to  their  own  circle,  and 
looked  down  with  fastidious  contempt  on  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  Dr.  Taylor  belonged 
to  the  latter  class.  Dr.  Hurd,  a  member  of  the  former,  a 
writer  of  cefebrity,  and  eminent  for  his  attachment  to  War- 
burton,  of  whose  ^^ school'*  he  was  a  distinguished  disciple,* 
in  a  most  unjustifiable  pamphlet,  published  the  same  year, 
1755,  and  directed  against  the  amiable  and  modest  Jortin  *, 
steps  out  of  his  way  to  express  his  contempt  of  Taylor, 
which  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  more  severe  attack  from 
Warburton  himself.  Our  author  f  in  his  Elements  had  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  persecutions  which  the  first 
Christians  experienced  from  the  Roman  emperors  pro-^ 
ceeded  not  from  any  peculiar  disapprobation  of  their  te- 
nets, but  from  a  jealousy  entertained  of  their  nocturnal  as- 
semblies. In  expressing  this  opinion,  Taylor  did  not  men^ 
tion,  and  perhaps  did  not  even,  think  of  Warburton :  but  as 
the  latter  in  his  Divine  Legation  had  derived  these  persecu-» 
tions  from  another  source,  the  absurdities  of  Pagan  religion 
and  the  iniquities  of  Pagan  politics ;  the  holding,  and  much 
more  the  publishing,  of  a  contrary  notion  by  any  contem- 
porary was  too  great  an  offence  for  that  haughty  dogmatist 
to  pass  with  impunity.  His  prefaces  and  notes  were,  as 
was  wittily  observed  of  (lin))  (he  established  places  of  exe- 
cution for  the  punishment  of  all  who  did  not  implicitly 


'  *  The  ofFenoe  of  Jorttn  iMis  timilar 
to  that  of  Taylor,  He  bad  dared  to 
di8;;ent  from  Warbarton's  itraage,  and 
nour  exploded '  hypothesis  on  the  de- 
•cent  of  .Sneas  in  the  6th  Aieid. 

f  The  real  offence  said  to  hare  been 
given  by  Taylor  was  an  opinion  which 
he  bad  thrown  out  is  company  dero- 
gatory to  the  character  of  Warburton 


as  a  scholar :  this  reached  the  ears  of 
the  other,  who  with  a  frankness  peca* 
liar  to  himself,  interrogated  our  critic 
•n  the  subject.  Dr.  Taylor  is  report* 
ed  to  have  replied  that  be  did  not  re» 
collect  ever  saying  that  Dr.  Warburton 
was  no  scholar,  but  that  indeed  he  h^d 
always  thought  so. 
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adopt  his  sentiments,  and  having  occasion  soon  after  (m 
1758)  to  publish  a  nev^  edition  of  that  celebrated  work,  he 
seized  that  opportunity  to  chastise  Taylor,  with  all  the 
virulence,  wit,  and  ingenuity  of  distortion,  which  he  could 
command. 

An  attack  so  insolent  and  unprovoked  could  not  injure 
the  established  character  of  Dr.  Taylor,  or  ruffle  his  terai* 
per,  and  he  wisely  abstained  from  taking  any  notice  of  it. 
There  appeared  however  in  1758  a  pamphlet^  entitled 
*^  Impartial  Remarks  upon  the  preface  of  Dr.  Warburtou^ 
in  which  he  has  taken  imcommon  liberties  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Taylor  ;•*  but  it  is  said  to  be  a  poor  perform- 
ance, the  only  information  which  it  contains  being  the 
anecdote  in  the  preceding  note  as  to  the  real  origin  of  the 
dispute.  Taylor  seems  at  this  time  to  have. been  better 
employed  than  in  controversy,  as  the  second  volume  of  his 
**  Demosthenes"  appeared  in  May  1757,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing July  he  was  made  a  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Pauirs. 
For  this  appointment,  which  was  the  summit  of  his  prefer- 
ment, he  was  indebted  to  his  steady  and  active  patron  lord 
Granville,  who  was  now  a  member  of  administration.  In 
consequence  of  this  dignity,  he  resigned  the  office  of  regis- 
trar, in  1758,  and  quitted  Cambridge  to  reside  in  London* 
Here  he  still  proceeded  to  collect  and  arrange  the  mate* 
rials  for  the  first  volume  of  his  Demosthenes*,  but  the 
pectations  of  the  learned  were  frustrated  by  his  death, 
took  place  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1766,  at  hjls  house  in 
Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row.  He  was  buried  in  the 
vault  under  St.  PauPs,  under  the  litany  desk,  where  is  an 
epitaph. 

Dr.  Taylor  used  to  spend  part  of  his  summers  in  his  na- 
tive county,  taking  for  that  purpose  a  ready-furnished 
house,  in  which  he  might  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friends. 
For  several  years  he  rented  the  curate's  house  at  Edge- 
mond,  his  equipage  in  the  mean  time  standing  at  livery  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Newport. 

As  Dr.  Taylor  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  receipt  of 
an  ample,  and  even  splendid  income,  it  tiiight  have  been 
expected  that  he  should  die  in  affluent  circumstances.  But 
this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  He  lived  in  a  haiidsoiae 
style,  and  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  in  books.     His 

*  The  two  volumes  of  l)emostbene8     title  pages,  and  qoDTCited  tli«  thiiil 
are  now  sold  as  the  first  and  second,     volume  Into  the  first. 
Tb^  booksellers    have  supplied  new 
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library  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  large  and  valuabict 
This,  with  the  residue  of  his  fortune,  for  the  ^uppor^  of 
an  exhibition  at  St  John's,  he  bequeathed  to  the  school 
where  he  had  received  his  education  ;  reserving,  however, 
to  his  friend  and  physician  Dr.  Askiew  all  his  MSS.  *  and 
such  of  his  printed  books  as  contained  his  marginal  anno- 
tations. The  use  which  Askew  made  of  this  bequest  has 
been  severely  censured.  The  latter  clause  was  enforced 
with  thie  utmost  rigour,  so  as  to  include  a  vast  number  of 
books,  which  the  testator  intended  to  form  part  of  his  do- 
nation to  the  schools ;  and  Dr.  Askew  is  thought  to  havebeen 
still  more  reprehensible  in  putting,  into  Reiske's^hands  the 
indigested  and  unfinished  mass  of  papers  belonging  to 
Taylor's  proposed  first  volume,  who  printed  them  just  as- 
he  had  received  them,  and  then  attacked  the  critical  skill 
of  their  author. 

In  private  life,  Dr.  Taylor's  character  fxvas  extremely 
amiable :  bis  temper  remarkably  socis^l,  and  bis  talent$ 
fitted  to  adorn  and  gladdep  society.  The  even  tenour  of 
his  employments  furnished  him  with  an  uninterrupted  flow 
of  spirits.  Though  l\e  was  $q  studiously  devoted  to  letters, 
' — though  as  an  intimate  friend  and  fellow-collegian  of  his 
informs  us,  ^'  if  yoi;  called  on  him  in  college  after  dinner, 
you  were  sure  to  find  him  sitting  at  an  old  oval  walnut 
table,  covered  with  books, — ^yet  when  you  began  tp  n^ake 
apologies  for  disturbing  a  person  so  well  employed,  h^ 
immediately  told  you  to  advance,  and  called  out,  ^^  John, 
John,  bring  pipes  and  glasses,''  and  instantly  appeared  as 
chee;rful  and  good-humoured  as  if  he  had  pot  been  at  ^(l 
engaged  or  interrupted.  Suppose  now  you  had  staid  as 
long  as  you  would,  and  been  entertained  by .  him  most 
agreeably^  you  took  your  leave  and  got  half-way  down  the 
stairs,  but  recollecting  somewhat  that  you  had  to  say  to 
him,  you  go  in  again ;  the  bottles  and  glasses  were  gone, 
,the  books  had  expanded  themselves  so, as  to  re-occupy  the 
whole  table,  and  l>e  was  just  as  much  buried  in  them  as 
when  you  first  came  in." 

He  loved  a  game  at  cards,  and   we  are  told  that  be 

*  Those  on    philological  subjects  him,  of  modern  customs  derived  from 

"were  sold  to  the  university  of  Cam-  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity,  some 

bridge,   on  Dr.  Askew^s  death.    Be-  singular   instances  of    which   he   has 

sides  these,  our  author  had  many  pa-  there   adduced.      Various  particulars 

pers  on  subjects  of  English  antiquity,  respecting  his  MSS.  are  in  Mr.  Ni- 

In  his  Civil  Law,  p.  957,  he  mentions  chols's  **  Anecdotes.'' 
m  plentiful  collection  which  he  had  by  ^  ^ 
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played  well.  He  was  also  an  escellent  relater  of  a  story, 
of  which  he  had  a  large  and  entertaining  collection ;  but 
like  most  story-tellers  was .  somewhat  too  apt  to  repeat 
,tbem.  His  friend,  the  facetious  and  good- humoured  Henry 
Hubbard  of  Emanuel,  with  whom  he  greatly  associated^ 
would  sometimesi  in  the  evenings  which  they  used  to  pass 
alone  together,  use  the  freedom  of  jocosely  remonstrating 
wijth  him  upon  the  subject,  and  when  the  Doctor  began  one 
of  his  anecdotes,  would  cry  out,  '*  Ah,  dear  Doctor,  pray 
do  not  let  us  have  that  story  any  more,  I  have  heard  it  so 
often;''  to  which  Taylor  often  humourously  replied, 
'^  Come.  Harry,  let  me  tell  it  this  once  more,"  and  would 
^hen  go  on  with  his  narration.  Many  other  curious  anec- 
dotes of  Dr.  Taylor,  with  much  of  his  correspondence, 
may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Nichols's  third  volume  along  with  the 
lives  of  many  of  his  learned  contemporaries.* 

TAYLOR  (Silas),  an  able  English  antiquary;  who  is  in- 
troduced by  Anthony  Wood  with  SLWalias  Domville  or 
P'OMVILLE,  we  know  not  why,  was  the  son  of  Sylvanus 
Taylor,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  ejecting  those  of  the 
clergy,  who  were  called  **  scandalous  and  insufficient  mi- 
nisters,''  and  one  of  the  pretended  high  court  of  justice 
for  the  trial  of  Charles  L  Silas  was  born  at  Harley  near 
Muchwenlock  in  Shropshire,  July  16,  1624,  and  after 
some  education  at  Shrewsbury  and  Westminster-schools, 
became  a  commonef  of  New-Inn-hall,  Oxford,  in  1641. 
He  had  given  proof  of  talents  fit  to  compose  a  distinguished 
scholar,  both  in  the  classics  and  mathematics,  when  bis 
father  took  him  from  the  university,  and  made  him  join 
the  parliamentary  army,  in  which  he  bore  a  captain's  com- 
mission. When  the  war  was  over,  bis  father  procured  him 
to  be  made  a  sequestrator  of  the  royalists  in  Herefordshire, 
but  although  he  enriched  himself  considerably  in  this 
office,  and  had  a  moiety  of  the  bishop's  palace  at  Here- 
ford ^ttled  on  him,  he  conducted  himself  with  such  kind- 
ness apd  moderation  as  to  be  beloved  of  the  king's  party. 
At  the  restoration,  he  of  course  lost  all  he  had  gained  as 
the  agent  of  usurpation,  but  his  mild  behaviour  in  that 
ungraeious  office  was  not  forgot,  and  by  the  interest  of 
some  whom  be  had  obliged,  he  was  appointed  commissary 
of  ammunition,  &c.  at  Dunkirk,  and  about  1665  was  made 

1  NIchoU's  BowyOT.— HistoiyofSbrewibury,  1810,  12mo,  a  very  well  wriU 
ten  article,  wlucb  we  have  geBerally  fallowed  in  the  preteding  accouat* 
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kejeper  of  the  king'9  stores  and  storehonses  (or  shipping^, 
&c.  at  Harwich,  The  profits  of  this  situation  were  proba- 
bly not  great,  for  he  was  much  in  debt  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occasioned  his  valuable  collections  and  MSS. 
to  be  seized  by  his  creditors,  and  dispersed  as  of  no  value. 
He  died  Nov.  4,  1678,  and  was  bqried  in  the  chancel  of 
ihe  church  of  Harwich. 

He  appears  to  have  been  an  early  inquirer  into  the  an- 
tiquities of  his  country,  and  while  in  power-  ri^nsacked  the 
libraries  of  the  cathedrals  of  Hereford  and  Worcestei'  for 
valuable  MSS.,  among  which  was  the  original  grant  of  king 
Edgar,  whence  the  kings  of  England  derive  their  sove- 
reignty of  the  seas.  This  was  printed  in  Selden^s  ^*  Mare 
^lausum.*'  He  left  large  materials  for  a  history  of  Ht^re- 
fordshire,  which  Dr.  Rawlinson  understood  to  have  been 
deposited  in  lord  Oxford's  library;  but  in  the  Harleian 
catalogue  wo  find  only  part  of  his  history  of  Herefordshire 
at  the  end  of  MS.  -6766,  and  extracts  from  Doomsday,i 
No.  6856.  Mr.  pale,  who  published  a  "  History  of  Har- 
wich" from  Taylor's  papers,  in  17 30,  speaks  6f  these  col- 
lections as  being  lately y  if  not  noWj  in  the  hands  of  sir  Ed- 
ward Harley  of  Brompton-Brian,  grandfather  of  the  first 
earl  of  Oxford.  The  only  work  Taylor  published,  was  the 
*^  History  of  Gavelkind,  with  the  etymology  thereof;  con- 
taining also  an  assertion,  that  our  English  laws  are,  for  the 
most  part,  those  that  were  used  by  the  ancient  Brytains, 
notwithstanding  the  several  conquests  of  the  Romans,  Sax- 
ons, Danes,  and  Normans.  With  some  observations  and 
remarks  upon  many  especial  occurrences  of  British  and 
English  history.  To  which  is  added,  a  ^hort  history  of 
'William  the  conqueror,  written  in  Latin  by  an  anonymous 
author  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.'*  Lond.  1663,  4to.  In  this 
work  he  carries  both  the  name  and  custom  of  Gavelkind 
further  back  than  was  done  by  bis  predecessor  on  the  same 
subject,  Somner.  In  all  material  points  be  confirms  the 
opinion  of  Somner,  who  answers  bis  objections  in  mar- 
ginal! notes  on  a  copy  of  his  book,  which,  with  a  correct 
copy  of  his  own,  is  in  Canterbury  library.  Taylor's  work 
we  should  suppose  of  great  rarity,  as  no  copy  occurs  in 
Mr.  Gough's  collection  given  to  Oxford,  or  in  that  sold  in 
London.  Wood  says,  that  Taylor  wrote  many  pamphlets 
bef<»re  the  restoration,  but  as  they  were  without  his  name, 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  acknowledge  them.  He  speaks 
also  of  Taylor's  abilities  not  only  in  the  theory,  but  prac* 
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dee  of  o&ttsic,  and  as  a  composer  of  antbemsy  and  the  editor 
of  ^'  Court  Ay  res,  &c.''  1655,  8vo,  printed  by  JoIhi  Play- 
ford.  His  name^  however,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  at* 
tention  of  our  musical  historians^ ' 

TAYLOR  (Thomas),  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
learned  of  the  puritan  divines,  was  bom  at  Richmond  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1576,  and  was  educated  at  Christ's-coilege^ 
Cambridge^  of  which  he  became  a  fellow,  and  acquired  ^ 
great  fame   for  bis  literary  accomplishments.      He  waa  ' 
chosen  Hebrew  lecturer  of  his  college.    At  what  time  he 
took  holy  orders  is  not  mentioned,  but  he  appears  to  have 
incurred  censure  for  non-conformity  in  one  or  two  instan- 
qes.     On  leaving  the  university,  he  settled  first  at  Watford 
in  Hertfordshire,  then  at  Reading  in  Berkshire,  and  after* 
wards,  in  1625,  be  obtained  the  living  of  St.  Mary  Alder** 
manbory,  London,  which  he  retained  for  the  remainder  ef 
his  life.     In  bis  early  days  he  bad  preached  at  PauPs  crostf 
before  queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  before  king  James^ 
and  was  every  where  admired  and  followed  for  the  plain-* 
ness,  perspicuity,  and  soundness  of  his  doctrines,  aqd  the 
great  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  he  .laboured  in  the 
pastoral  office  for  the  space  of  thirty  years.     While  he  par« 
took   of  the   zeal,  common   to  all  his  brethren,  against 
popery,  he  was  also  an  avowed  enemy  to  Arminianisns  and 
Antinomianism.     He  di^d  in  the  beginning  of  1632,  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  St  Maij'a 
church.     Leigh,  Fuller,  Wood,  and  all  his  contemporariet 
unit6  in  giving  him  a  high  character  for  learning,  piety, 
and  usefulness.     He  was  likewise  a  voluminous  writer ;  h» 
works,  most  of  them  printed  separately^  were  collected  in 
S  vols.  fol.  1659.     They  consist  Of  commentaries,  which, 
were  generally  this  substance  of  what  he  had  preached  on 
particular  parts  of  scripture;  and  single  sermons,  or  trea« 
tises.     He  and  Dr.  Thomas  Beard  of  Huntingdon,    were 
joint  compilers  of  that  singular  and  onee  very  popular  coU 
lection  of  stpries,  entitled  <<  The  Theatre  of  God's  Judg« 
ments,'*  i^iS,  &c.  fol.* 

TEDESCHL     SeeTUDESCHL 

TEISSIER  (Anthony),  a  learned  aadHaborious  French 
Writer^  was  born  at  Mdntpellier  Jan.  28,  1632.  He  studied 
at  Lonely  Orange,  and  other  places,  and  having  acqttirod 

^  Ath.  Ox.  Vol.  II. — Goagh*8  Topogrmphj. 

•  Ufe  prefixed  to  hii  Worlai.-^burk's  Xires  it  the  end  ofhif  lf«itmlQnr,«- 
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a  knowledge  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  theology,  he  went  id 
Paris,  where,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with*  s6me  emt-^ 
nent  men  of  the  day,  Pelisson,  Conrart,  Menage,  and 
others,  and  on  his  return  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  at  Bourges.  He  then  went  to  Nismes,  and  practised 
at  the  bar,  became  a  counsellor  of  the  city,,  and  a  member 
of  the  Protestant  consistory,  ahd  a  member  also  of  the' 
newly-founded  academy.  In  1685,  on  the*  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantz,  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  Swit-* 
zerland,  and  finally  to  Berlin,  where  the  elector  of  Bran-^ 
denburgh  gave  him  the  title  of  counsellor  of  embassy,  and 
historiographer,  with  an  annual  pension  of  300  crowns,' 
which' was  afterwards  increased.  He  died  at  Berlin,  Sept« 
7,  17]  5,  in  the  eighty -fourth  yean  of  his  age.  He  pub- 
lished several  translations,  from  the  works  of  St.  Chry-' 
sostom ;  the  lives  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  from  the  Latin  of 
Galeacius  Carraccioli,  and  of  Francis  Spira  ;  the  eloges  of 
eminent  men,  from  Thuanus,  of  which  there  have  been  four 
editions,  the  best  that  of  Ley  den,  1715,  4  vols.  12nio; 
the  epistle  of  St.  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  from  the 
Greek ;  a  treatise  on  martyrdom,  from  the  Latin  of  Heideg- 
ger, &c.'  &c.  This  most  useful  work  is  entitled  "  Cata- 
logus  auctorum  qui  librorum  catalogos,  indices,  bibliothe- 
cas,  viroilim  literatorum  elogia,  vitas,  aut  orationes  fune* 
bres  scriptis  consignarunt,''  Geneva,  1686,  4to,  with  a 
supplement,,  in  1705.  This  is  a  greatly  improved  edition 
of  Labbe's  ^'  Bibliotheca  Bibliothec^rum." ' 

TELESIUS  (Bernard),  a  modern  philosopher,  was  bonr 
at  Naples  in  1508,  and  received  the  first  part  of  his  edu-* 
cation  at  Milan,  where  he  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  th^  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  After  passing  twO' 
years  at  Rome,  where  he  made -great  proficiency  in  polite 
learning, /he  removed  to- Padua,  and  applied  with  inde- 
fatigable assiduity  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  philo- 
sophy. He  very  judiciously  employed  mathematical  learn- 
ing ia  explaining  and  establishing  the  laws  of  physics,  and 
was  particularly  successful  in  investigating  truths  before 
unknown  in  the  doctrine  of  optics.  Accustomed  to  mathe- 
madcal  accuracy,  be  grew  dissatisfied  with  the  conjectural 
explanation  of  natural  appearances  given  by  Aristotle,  and 
expressed  great  surpri^  that  this  philosopher  should  bave 
been,  for  so  many  ages,  followed  in  his  numerous  errora 

'  Kioeron,  vol.  V. — Morcri. .  '  , 
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.'by  so  fotaif  ieftirned  men^  liy  whole  nations^  fthd  almost  by 
the  wtiate  human  race.     He  ptirsued  his  researches  with 
great  irigenuity  as  well  as  freedom,  and  wrote  two  book* 
*'  On  Nature/'  in  which  he  attempted  to  overturn  the  phy- 
sical doctrine  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  and  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  world  upon  new  principles. 
When  this  treatise  was  first  published  at  Rome,  it  obtained 
great  and  unexpected  applause,  and  Telesius  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  importunity  of  his  friends  at  Naples,  to  open 
a  school  of  philosophy  in  that  city.     The  Telesian  school 
soon  became  famous,  not  only  for  the  number  of  its  pupils, 
but  for  the  abilities  of  its  professors,   who  distinguished 
themselves  by  iheir  bold  opposition   to  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle,  and  by  the  judicious  manner  in  which  they  dis- 
tributed their  labours,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  natural  knowledge.    The  founder  of  the  school  was  highly 
esteemed   by  all  who  were  desirous  of  studying  nature 
rather  than  dialectics ;  and  he  was  patronized  by  several 
great  men,  particularly  by  Ferdinand  duke  of  Nuceri.    But 
bis  popularity  soon  awakened  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the 
monks,  who  loaded  him  and  his  school  with  calumny,  for 
no  other  oflPence  than  that  he  ventured  to  call  in  question 
the  authority  of  Aristotle.    The  vexations  which  he  suf- 
fered from  thi$  quarter  brought  on  a  bilious  disorder,  which, 
in  1588,  terminated  in  his  death. 

Although,  during  the  life  of  Telesius,  his  innovations; 
were  patiently  borne,  both  in  Rome  and  Naples,  after  his 
death  his  writings  were  proscribed  in  the  Index  Expurga- 
torius  of  the  inquisition.  Notwithstanding  which,  bis  phi* 
losopby  continued  to  have  many-  admirers,  and  his  works 
weife  republished  at  Venice  in  1590,  by  his  friend  Anto- 
nius  Persius,  who  also  wrote  a  compendium  of  his  philoso- 
phy in  the  vernacular  tongue.  Besides  his  principal  work, 
De  Natura  Rerum,  ".  On  the  Nature  of  Things,-*  he  wrote 
on  the  air,  the  sea,  comets,  the  milky  way,  the  rainbow, 
colours,  respiration,  sleep,  and  other  subjects.  Lord  Ba- 
con has  given  a  brief  explanation  of  the  philosophy  of 
Telesius. 

The  physical  system,  which  Telesius  attempted  to  sub- 
stitute in  the  room  of  the  subtleties  and  fictions  of  the  Sta- 
gyrite,^  was  founded  upon  the  Parmenidean  doctrine,  that 
the  first  principles  in  nature,  by  means  of  which  all  natural 
phenomena  are  produced,  are  cold  and  heat.  ,The  sum  of 
his  theory  is  this :  matter,  which  is  in  itself  incapable  of 
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actioDy  and  admits  neither  of  increase  nor  diminution,  is 
acted  upon  by  two  contrary  incorporeal  principles,  heat 
and  cold.  From  the  perpetual  opposition  of  these,  arises 
the  several  forms  in  nature ;  the  prevalence  of  cold  in  the 
lower  regions  producing  the  earth  and  terrestrial  bodies  ; 
and  that  of  beat  in  the  superior,  the  heavens  and  celestial 
bodies.  All  the  changes  of  natural  bodies  are  owing  to 
this  conflict ;  and  according  to  the  degree  in  which  each 
principle  prevails,  are  the  different  degrees  of  density, 
resistance,  opacity,  moisture,  dryness,  &c.  which  are  found 
in  different  substances.  In  the  heavens  heat  has  its  fixed 
residence,  without  any  opposition  from  the  contrary  prin- 
ciple :  and  within  the  earth,  and  in  the  abyss  of  the  sea, 
cold  remains  undisturbed,  heat  not  being  able  to  penetrate 
thither.  At  the  borders  of  each  of  these  regions,  that  con- 
test between  the  opposite  principles  begins,  which  is  car- 
ried on  through  all  the  intermediate  space.  All  animal  and 
vegetable  life  is  from  God.  This  system,  which  Telesius 
evidently  borrowed  from  Parmenides,  is  but  a  baseless  fa* 
brie  raised  upon  a  fanciful  conversion  of  mere  attributes 
and  properties  into  substantial  principles,  and  d^d  not  long 
survive  its  author,  who  would  have  deserved  Credit  for  the 
boldness  of  bis  attack  upon  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  had 
be  avoided  constructing  a  new  syslem  of  natural  philosophy, 
liable  to  the  same  objection  which  he  had  brought  against 
tbat  of  Aristotle.  ^ 

TELL  (\yiLUAM ),  one  of  the  heroes  of  Swiss  liberty,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  man  of  pro- 
perty, and  of  good,  though  not  distinguished  family^  was 
an  inhabitant  of  the  village  of  Burgeln  in  the  country  of 
Uri.  In  1307  he  was  one  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy  against  the  Austrian  government*  The  bailiff, 
or  governor,  Herman  Gesler,  either  from  a  suspicious  dis- 
position, or  having  received  some  intimation  of  an  impend- 
ing insurrection,  resolved  to  ascertain  who  would  most  pa* 
liently  submit  to  his  dominion.  For  this  purpose  he  is  said 
$Q  have  raised  a  hat  upon  a  pole,  as  an  emblem  of  liberty^ 
and  commanded  Tell,  among  others,  to  pay  obeisance  to 
it.  ''  The  youth  Tell/'  says  MuUer,,  <<  a  friend  to  freedom, 
disdained  to  honour  in  a  servile  manner,  and  on  an  arbitrary 
eommand,  even  its  emblem."  Then  it  was  that,  according 
to  the  current  story.  Tell  was  coqusianded  by  Gesler  to 
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ihoot  an  arrow  at  an  apple  placed  on ,  the  bead  of  bis  own 
son ;  and,  though  reluctant,  compelled  to  do  it,  by  the 
menace. of  immediate  death,  both  to  him  and  the  infant  if 
be  should  refuse.  Tell  cleft  the  apple  without  hurting  tb^ 
child ;  but  could  not  refrain  from  informing  the  tyrant  that, 
had  his  aim  proved  less  fortunate^  he  had  another  arrow  in 
reserve,  which  he  should  have  directed  to  the  heart  of  his 
oppressor.  By  this  manifestation  of  his  courage  and  sen- 
timents, he  induced  the  bailiif  to  confine  him  ;  whp,  after- 
wards, mistrusting  the  friends  and  relations  of  Tell,  re- 
solved to  carry  him  out  of  the  cduntry  of  Uri^  across  the 
lake  of  Lucern ;  though  contrary  to  the  acknowledged  pri- 
vileges of  bis  countrymen.  On  the  lake,  as  they  were 
crossing,  a  violent  storm  arose  ;  and  Gesler,  who  knew 
Tell  to  be  very  skilful  in  the  management  of  a  boat,  or- 
dered his  fetters  to  be  taken  oil,  and  the  helm  committed 
to  him.  Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance.  Tell 
steered  the  boat  close  to  a  rock,  leaped  upon  a  flat  part  of 
it,  scrambled  up  the  precipice,  and  escaped.  Gesler  also 
escaped  the  danger  of  the  water,  but,  landing  near  Kus- 
nacht,  fell  by  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Tell,  whose  skill 
he  thus  proved  ^  second  time,  to  his  cost.  Gesler  thus 
«  perished  by  the  indignation  of  a  private  man,  without  any 
participation  of  the  people,  and  before  the  day  appointed 
for  their  insurrection.  Tell  retired  to  Stauffacher,  in  the 
canton  of  Schwitz,  and  on  the  new  yearns  day  ensuing,  all 
the  Austrian  governors  were  seized  and  sent  out  of  the 
country.  In  1354,  forty -seven  years  after  this  event,  Tell 
is  supposed  to  have  lost  his  life  in  an  inundation  at  Burgeln. 

A  chapel  has  been  erected  by  his  countrymen  on  the 
spot  where  he  resided,  and  another  on  the  rock  where  he 
landed  :  but,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  people,  ^nd  of  the 
times  in  which  : he  lived,  no  particular  honours  or  emolu- 
ments were  assigned  to  his  progeny,  who  appear  to  have 
lived  in  obscurity.  The  last  male  of  his  race,  of  whom  we 
have  any  account,  was  John  Martin  Tell,  of  Attinghausen, 
who  died  in  16841  His  descent  in  the  female  line  became 
estinct.  in  1720.  'jGrasser,  a  Swiss  writer,  long  ago  re- 
marked the  resemblance  between  the  incident  of  the  apple, 
as  conimonly  related  of  Tell,  and  that  told  of  Tocco,  .a 
Dane,  by  Saro  Grammaticus ;  and  from  this  coincidence, 
some  have  supposed  the  latter,  at  least,  to  be  fictitious  ; 
this,  however,  doe^  not  amount  to  a  proof.     It  is  possible. 

Vol,  XXrx.  O 
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though  perhaps  not  probable,  tfafat  it  may  have  happened 
twice.  * 

TELLIER  (FRANgois  Michel  le),  marquis  de  Lotivois, 
by  which  title  he  i»  generally  known,  was  born  at  Paris, 
January  19,  1641.     He  wa»  the  son  of  Michel  le  Tellier, 
itecretary  of  state^  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  France,  and 
keeper  of  the  seals.     The  great  credit  and  power  of  the 
father  gave  an  early  introduction  to  the  son  into  the  officer 
of  state,  and  he  was  only  twenty-three  when  the  reversion 
of  the  place  of  war-minister  was  assigned  to  him.     His 
vigilance,  activity,   and  application,  immediately  marked 
him  as  a  man  of  superior  talents  for  business ;  and  twa 
years  afterwards,  in  1666,  be  succeeded  his  father  as  se- 
cretary of  state.     In  1663  he  was:  appointed  post-master- 
general,  chancellor  of  the  royal  orders,  and  grand  vicar  of 
the  orders  of  St.  Lazarus  and  Mount  Carmel ;  in  all  whicb 
places  he  fully  justified  the  first  conception  of  his  talents* 
By  his  advice,  and  under  his  care,  was  built  the  royal  hos- 
pital of  invalids ;  and  several  academies  were  founded  for. 
the  education  of  young  men  of  good  families  in  the  military 
line.     After  the  death  of  Colbert,  in  1683,  Louvois  was 
appointed  superintendant  of  buildings,  arts,  and  manu&c* 
tures.    Amidst  this  variety  of  occupations,  to  which  his 
genius  proved  itself  fully  equal,  he  shone  most  particularly 
in  the  direction  of  military  affairs.     He  established  maga* 
zines,  and  introduced  a  discipline  which  was  felt  with  ad- 
vantage in  every  department  of  the  army.     He  several 
times  acted  in  person  a.s  grand  master  of  the  ordnance,  and 
in  that  branch  of  duty  signalized  his  judgment  and  energy  - 
no  less  than  in  every  other.     The  force  of  his  genius,  and 
.  the  success  of  his  mdst  arduous  undertakings,  gained  him 
an  extreme  ascendant  over  the  mind  of  Louis  XIV.  but  he 
abused  his  power,  and  treated  his  sovereign  with  a  haughti- 
ness which  created  disgust  and  hatred  in  all  who  saw  it. 
One  day,  on  returning  from  a  council,  where  he  had  been 
very  ill  received  by  the  king,  he  expired  in  his  own  apart* 
ment,  the  victim  of  ambition,  g^ief,  and  vexation.    Tbi» 
happened  when  he  was  no  more  than  fifty-one,  on  the  IGth. 
of  July,  1691. 

Louvois,  with  all  his  talents,  was  not  regretted  either  by 
the  king  or  the  courtiers.  His  harsh  disposition,  and  very 
haughty  manners,  had  irritated  every  one  against  him.    Hm 
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tMLj  also  be  reproached  for  the  cruelties  exercised  in  the 
Palatinate,  and  for  other  sanguinary  proceedings.  He 
wished  not  to  be  outdone  in  any  severities.  ^  If  the  enemy 
burns  one  village  within  your  government/*  said  he^  in  a 
letter  to  the  marshal  de  Bouflers,  <*  do  you  bum  ten  ia 
his."  Yet,  notwithstanding  every  exception  which  may 
justly  be  made  to  his  character^  his  talents  were  of  more 
advantage  than  bis  faults  were  of  injury  to  his  country.  In 
no  one  of  his  successors  was  found  the  same  spirit  of  detail^ 
tinited  with  complete  grandeur  of  views;  the  same  promp« 
titude  of  execution  in  defiance  of  all  obstacles ;  the  same 
firmness  of  discipline,  or  the  same  profound  secrecy  in  de« 
sign.  Yet  he  did  not  support  ill  fortune  with  the  same 
firmness  as  his  master.  When  the  siege  of  Coni  was  raised, 
he  carried  the  news  to  Louis  XIV.  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
'^  You  are  easily  depressed,'*  said  the  king ;  ^'  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  you  are  too  much  accustomed  to 
success.  I,  who  have  seen  the  Spanish  troops  within  the 
walls  of  Paris,  am  not  so  easily  cast  down."  His  suddea 
death  is  mentioned  by  madame  de  Sevign^,  in  her  letters, 
in  her  own  characteristic  style..  **  He  is  dead,  then ;— this 
great  minister,  this  man  of  so  high  consideration ;  whose 
Mai  (as  M.  Nicole  says)  was  of  such  extent ;  who  was  the 
centre  of  so  many  affairs.  How  much  business,  how  many 
designs,  how  many  secrets,  how  many  interests  to  de* 
velope !  How  many  wars  commenced,  how  many  fine 
strokes  of  chess  to  make  and  to  manage ! — Oh,  give  me 
but  a  little  time ; — I  would  fain  give  check  to  the  duke 
of  ^atroy,  check-mate  to  the  prince  of  Orange.— No,  no ; 
not  a  moment.  Can  we  reiison  on  this  strange  event  ?.  No, 
truly ;  we  must  retire  into  our  closets,  and  there  reflect 
upon  it !" 

A  book  entitled  '^  Testament  politique  du  marquis  de 
Louvois,*'  was  published  in  his  name,  1695,  in  l2mo,  but 
the  author  of  it  was  Courtils,  and  no  just  judgment  of  the 
marquis  can  be  deduced  from  such  a  rhapsody.  He  left 
prodigious  wealth,  a  great  part  of  which  he  owed  to  his 
wife,  Anne  de  Souvri,  marchioness  of  Courtenvaux,  the 
richest  heiress  then  in  the  kingdom.  * 

TELLIER  (Michael),  a  celebrated  Jesuit,  was  born 
December  16,  1643,  near  Vire  in  Lower  Normandy,  and 
after  teaching  the  belies  iettres  and  philosophy  with  credit, 
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rose  gradually  to  the  highest  ofBces  in  his  society,  was  ap-^ 
pointed  confessor  to  Louis  XIV.  on  the  death  of  father  de 
la  Chaise,  1709,  and  chosen  an  honorary  member  of  the 
academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres.  He  procured 
the  constitution  Unigenitus,  engaged  warmly  in  «the  dis- 
putes which  arose  concerning  that  bull,  and  after  the  king's 
death,  in  1715,  was  banished  to  Amiens,  and  then  to  la 
Fleche,  where  he  died,  September  2,  1719,  aged  seventy* 
^x.  His  works  are,  ^^  Defense  des  nouveaux  Chretiens  et 
des  Missionnaires  de  la  Chine,  Mu  Japon,  et  des  Indes," 
12ma.  This  book  made  much  noise.  <'  Observations  sur 
la  nouvelle  Defense  de  la  Version  Fran^oise  du  Nouveau 
Testament  imprim6  a  Mons,"  &c.  Rouen,  les*,  8vo.  The 
latter  is  an  apology  for  M.  Mallet's  wjritings.  Father  Tel- 
lier  was  author  of  several  other  works,  particularly  the 
Delphin  Quintus  Curtius,  which  is  esteemed.  He  did  not 
belong  to  the  same  family  with  Tellier,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article.  ^ 

.  TEMPESTA  (Antonio),  a  Florentine  painter,  was  born 
at  Florence  in  1555,  and  was  a  disciple  of  John  Strada,  or 
Stradanus.  He  proved  in  many  respects  superior  to  his 
master,  and  especially  in  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  and  the 
vast  number  and  variety  of  his  figures.  He  painted  chiefly 
landscapes,  animals,  and  battles.  He  invented  with  ease^ 
and  executed  with  /vigour ;  but  not  always  with  delicacy 
of  colouring.  He  died  in  1630,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 
He  sometimes  engraved,  but  his  prints  are  not  prized  io 
proportion  to  his  paintings.  * 

TEMPESTA  (t^ETER),  otherwise  called  Molyn,  and 
PiETRo  MuLiER,  another  artist  of  note,  was  born  at  Haer- 
lem  in  1637,  and  according  to  some  authors,  was  the  dis« 
ciple  of  Snyders,  whose  manner  he  at  first  adopted,  and 
painted  huntings  of  different  animals,  as  large  as  life,  with 
singular  force  and  success.  He  afterwards  changed  both 
his  style  and  subjects,  and  delighted  to  paint  tempests, 
storms  at  sea,  and  shipwrecks,  which  he  executed  ad« 
mirably,  and  therefore  got  the  name,  by  which  he  is  gene- 
rally known,  of  Tbmpesta.  After  travelling  through  Hol- 
land he  went  to  Rome,  and  having  changed  his  religion 
from  protestantism  to  popery,  became  greatly  caressed  as 
an  artist,  and  received  the  title  of  cavaliere.  After  passing 
some  years  at  Rome  he  visited  Genoa,  where  he  was  like- 

1  Moreri.««>Dict.  Hist.  *  Pilkington.— Strott 
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wis^  highly  honoured,  and  fully  employed,  but  appears  to 
have  lost  all  sense  of  principle  or  shame ;  for,  in  order  to 
marry  a  Genoese  lady,  he  caused  bis  wife,  whom  he  had 
left  at  Rome,  to  be  murdered.  This  atrocious  affair  being 
discovered,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  by  the 
intervention  of  some  of  the  nobility,  who  admired  his  ta- 
lents, his  sentence  would  probably  have  been  changed  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  From  this,  however,  he  con- 
trived to  escape,  after  being  confined  sixteen  years,  and 
died  in  1701,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  It  was 
from  this  crime  that  he  obtained  the  name  of  Pietro  Mcr- 
LiER,  or  De  MuLiERiBus.  His  pictures  are  very  rare,  and 
held  in  great  estimation,  and  those  he  painted  in  prisoh 
are  thought  to  be  of  very  superior  merit.  He  executed 
also,  by  the  graver  only,  several  very  neat  prints,  in  a 
style  greatly  resembling  that  of  Vander  Velde.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  eandle-light  pieces,  and  dark  subjects.  ^ 

TEMPLE  (Sir  William),  a  very  eminent  statesman  and 
writer,  was  the  son  of  sir  William  Temple,  of  Sheen,  in 
Surrey,  master  of  the  rolls  and  privy«counsellor  in  Ireland, 
in  the  reign  pf  Charles  II.  by  a  sister  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Henry  Hammond.  His  grandfather,  sir  William  l^emple, 
the  founder  of  the  family,  was  the  younger  son  of  the 
Temples,  of  Temple-hall,  in  Leicestershire.  He  was  fel- 
low of  King's  college,  in  Cambridge,  afterwards  master  of 
the  free-scliool  at  Lincoln,  then  secretary  successively  to 
sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  William  Davison,  esq.  one  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  secretaries,  and  to  the  celebrated  earl  of  Essex^ 
wboai  he  served  while  he  was  lord-deputy  of  Ireland.  In 
1609,  upon  the  importunate  solicitation  of  Dr.  James  Usher^ 
he  accepted  the  provostship  of  Trinity  college,  in  Dublin ; 
after  which  he  was  knighted,  and  made  one  of  the  masters 
in  chancery  of  Ireland.  He  died  about  1626,  aged  se- 
venty-two, aftier  having  given  proof  of  his  abilities  and 
learning,  by  several  publications  in  Latin. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  born  in  London 
in  1628,  and  first  sent  to  school  at  Penshurst  in  Kent^ 
under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Dr.  Hammond,  then  minister 
of  that  pai-ish.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  removed  to  a 
school  at  Bishop  Stortford,  in  Hertfordshire,  kept  by  Mr. 
Leigh,  where  he  was  taugtit  Greek  and  L^tin.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  be  returned  and  remained  at  hoihe  for  about 
two  years,  from  sooUe  doubts,  during  these  turbule^it  times, 

*  ^  PilkiogtOB,— Strutt. 
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as  to  the  propriety  of  sepding  him  to  any  university.  Tbete 
having  been  removed,  be  was  about  two  years  after  en- 
tered of  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition 
of  the  learned  Cudwortb.  .  His  father  intending  him  for 
political  life,  seems  not  to  have  thought  a  long  residence 
here  necessary ;  and  therefore  about  1647,  or  1648,  sent 
him  on  his  travels.  While  on  his  way  to  France  he  visited 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  bis  majesty  Charles  I.  was  then  a 
prisoner ;  and  there  formed  an  attachment  to  Dorothy,  se^ 
cond  daughter  of  sir  Peter  Osborn,  of  Chicksand,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, whom  be  afterwards  married. 

His  travels  extended  to  France,  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
Germany ;  during  which  he  acquired  a  facility  in  speaking 
and  reading  those  modern  languages,  which  then  formed 
a  necessary  accomplishment  in  a  statesman.  In  1654,  on 
his  return,  he  married  the  above-mentioned  Mrs.  Osborn, 
and  passed  his  time  for  some  years  with  his  father  and  fa- 
mily in  Ireland,  improving  himself  in  the  study  of  history 
And  philosophy,  and  cautiously  avoiding  any  employment 
during  the  usurpation.  At  the  restoration,  in  1660,  be  was 
.chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  in  Ireland,  and  first 
distinguished  himself  by  opposing  the  poll-bill,  a  very  un- 
popular ministerial  measure ;  which  he  did  with  so  much 
independence  of  spirit,  as  to  furnish  a  presage  of  his  future 
character.  In  the  succeeding  parliament,  in  1661,  he  was 
chosen,  with  his  father,  for  the  county  of  Carlow,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  voting  and  speaking  indif- 
ferently, as  he  approved  or  disapproved  their  measures, 
without  JQimng  any  party.  In  1662  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  be  sent  from  that  parliament  to  the 
king,  and  took  this  opportui^ity  of  waiting  on  the  lord 
lieutenant,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  then  at  London,  and  seems 
at  the  same  time  to  have  now  formed  the  design  of  quitting 
Ireland  altogether,  and  residing  in  England.  It  was  ne-* 
cessary,  however,  to  return  to  Ireland,  where  on  a  second 
interview  with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  then  at  Dublin,  the 
duke  m$de  extraordinary  professions  of  respect  for  him,, 
complaining,  with  polite  irony,  that  be  was  the  only  man 
in.  Ireland  who  had  never  asked  him  any  thing  :  and  whea 
be  found  him  bent  on  going  to  England,  insisted  on  giving 
faim  letters  of  recoounendation  to  Clarendon,  the  V>rd 
chancellor,  and  to  Arlington,  secretary  of  state. 

This  recommendation  was  .eifectqal  with  bottb  these 
i^tesmeoy  as  well  as  with  the  kin^,  akbough  h^  waa  not 
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hnmediately  employed.     Sir  William  Temple  was  never 
forgetful  of  this  obligation  :  be  constantly  kept  up  a  cor*- 
respondence  with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  afterwards 
zealously  defended  him  against  the  attempt  of  the  earl 
of  Essex  to  displace  |iim  from  the  government  of  Ireland. 
Id  the  mean  time,  during  bis  interviews  with  k>rd  Ariing* 
*  ton,  who  seems  to  have  had  his  promotion  at  heart,  he 
took  occasion  to  hint  to  his  lordship,  that  if  his  majesty 
thought  him  worthy  of  any  employment  abroad,  he  should 
be  happy  to  accept  it ;  but  begged  leave  to  object  to  the 
northern  climates,  to  which  he  had  a  great  aversion.     Lord 
Arlington  expressed  his  regret  at  this,  because  the  place 
of  envoy  at  Sweden  was  the  only  one  then  vacant.     In 
1664,  however,  about  the  i^mmencement  of  the  first  Dutch 
war,  lord  Arlington  communicated  to  him  that  his  majesty 
wanted  to  send  a  person  abroad  upon  an  affair  of  great  im- 
portance, and  advised  him  to  accept  the  offer,  whether  in 
all  respects  agreeable  or  not,  as  it  would  prove  an  intro- 
duction to  bis  majesty's  service.     This  business  was  a  se- 
cret commission  to  the  bishop  of  Miinster,'^for  the  purpose 
4)f  concluding  a  treaty  betwi^en  the  king  and  bim,  by  which 
the  bishop  should  be  obliged,  upon  receiving  a  certain  soni 
of  money,  to  join  his  majesty  immediately  in  the  war  with 
HoUand.    Sir  William  made  no  scruple  to  accept  this  com- 
mission, which  he  executed  with  speed  and  success,  and  in 
the  most  private  manner,  without  any  train  or  official  cha- 
racter.    In  July  be  began  his  journey  to  Coesvelt,  and 
not  long  after  it  was  known  publicly,  that  he  had  in  a  very 
few  days  concluded  and  signed  the  treaty  there,  in  which 
his  perfect  knowledge  in  Latin,  which  he  had  retained,  was 
of  no  little  advantage  to  him,  the  bishop  conversing  in  no 
other  language.     After  signing  the  treaty,  he  went  to  Brus- 
sels, saw  the  first  'payment  made,  and  received  the  news , 
that  the  bishop  was  in  the  field,  by  which  this  negotiation 
began  first  to  be  discovered ;  but  no  person  suspected  tbe 
part  he  had  in  it ;  and  he  continued  privately  at  Brussels 
till  it  was  whispered  to  the  marquis  Castel-Rodrigo  the 
governor,  that  he  came  upon  some  particular  errand  (which 
he  was  then  at  liberty  to  own).  ^The  governor  immediately 
sent  to  desire  his  acquaintance,  and  that  he  might  see  him 
in  private,  to  which  he  easily  consented.     Soon  after  a 
-commission  was  sent  him  to  be  resident  at  Brussels,  a  situ- 
ation which  he  had  long  contemplated  with  pleasure,  and 
hb  commissipn  was  jicoompanied  with  a  baronet'«  patent. 
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Sir  William  now  sent  for  his  family  (April  1666);  hnt, 
before  their  arrival,  was  again  ordered  to  Munster,  to  pre- 
vent the  bishup^s  concluding  peace  with  the  Dutch,  which 
he  threatened  to  do,  in  consequence  of  some  remissness  ia 
the  payments  from  England,  and  actually  signed  it  at  Clevc 
the  very  night  sir  William  Temple  arrived  at  Munster.  On 
this  he  returned  to  BrusseU ;  and  before  he  had  been  there 
a  year^  peace  with  the  Dutch  was  concluded  at  Breda. 
Two  months  afier  this  event,  his  sister,  who  resided  with 
him  at  Brussels,  having  an  inclination  to  see  Holland,  he 
went  thither  with  her  incognito,  and  while  at  the  Hague, 
became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Pensionary  De 
Witt. 

In  th^  spring  of  1667,  a  new  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  Spain,  which  rendering  Brussels  a. place  of  in- 
security, as  it  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  he 
^ent  his  family  to  England,  but  remained  himself  until  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  the  king  ordered  him  to  return  pri- 
vately to  England,  and  in  his  way  to  go  secretly  to  the 
Hague,  and  concert  with  the  states  the  means  of  saving 
the  Netherlands.  Sir  William,  whom,  Hume  says,  philo- 
sophy had  taught  to  despise  the  world,  without  rendering 
}iim  unfit  for  it,  was  frank,  open,  sincere,  superior  to  the 
little  tricks  of  vulgar  politicians ;  and  meeting  in  De  Witt 
with  a  man  of  the  same  generous  and  enlarged  sentiments, 
he  immediately  opened  his  master^s  intentions,  and  pressed 
a  speedy  conclusion,  A  treaty  was  from  the  first  nego- 
tiated between  these  two  statesmen,  with  the  same  cordi- 
jality  as  if  it  were  a  private  transaction  between  intimate 
copapanions.  Deeming  the  interests  of  their  country  the 
same,  they  gave  full  scc^pe  to  that  syrnpathy  of  character 
which  disposed  them  to  an  entire  reliance  on  each  other's 
professions  and.  engagements.  The  issue  was  the  famous 
triple  alliance  between  England,  Sweden,  and  Holland, 
which  being  ratified  Feb.  15,  1668,  sir  William  Temple 
had  orders  to  return  to  Brussels,  and  promote  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  then  carrying  on  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  was  accordingly  sent  thither  in  April, 
as  his  majesty's  ambassador-extraordinary  and  mediator, 
and  brought  the  affair  to  a  liap.py  conclusion.  Soon  after, 
he  vvas  sent  ambassador^extraordinary  to  the  States-Gene* 
ral,  with  instructions,  to  confirm  the  triple  alliance,  and  so- 
licit the  emperor  and  German  princes,  by  their  ministers, 
to  epter  iotoic    Being  the  first  English  ambassador  that 
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hftd  been  there  since  king  Jameses  time,  he  was  received 
and  distinguished  by  every  mark  of  regard  and  esteem 
they  could  express  for  his  character  and  person ;  and,  by 
the  good  opinion  be  had  gained,  was  able  to  bring  the 
States  into  such  measures,  as,  M.  de  Witt  said,  he  was  sore 
was  not  in  the  power  of  any  other  man  to  do.  He  lived  in 
confidence^  with  that  great  minister,  and  in  constant  and 
familiar  conversation  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  then  eight- 
een years  old.  Yet,  although  he  had  a  difficult  part  to 
act,  he  compassed  -  the  chief  design  of  his  embassy,  in 
engaging  the  emperor  and  Spain  in  the  measures  that  were 
then  desired;  but  by  this  time  the  measures  of  his  own 
court  took  a  new  turn  ;  and  though  he  had  observed  a  dis- 
position before,  to  complain  of  the  Dutch  upon  trifling  oc- 
casions, yet  be  suspected  nothing  till  lord  Arlington,  in 
September  1669,  hurried  him  over,  by  telling  hiip,  as  soon 
as  he  received  bis  letter  he  should  put  his  foot  into  the 
stirrup.  When  he  came  to  his  lordship,  whom  he  always 
saw  the  first,  and  with  great  eagerness  desired  to  know  the 
important  aflair  that  required  his  sudden  recall,  he  found 
that  his  lordship  had  not  one  word  to  say  to  him ;  and, 
after  making  him  wait  a  great  while,  only  asked  him  seve- 
ral indifferent  questions  about  his  journey ;  and  next  day 
he  was  received  as  coldly  by  the  king.  The  secret,  how-  . 
ever,  soon  came  out ;  and  sir  William  Temple  was  pressed  ^ 
to  return  to  the  Hague,  and  make  way  for  a  war  with  Hol- 
land,  which,  less  than  two  years  before,  be  had  been  so 
much  applauded  for  preventing  by  a  strict  alliance :  but 
he  excused  himself  from  having  any  share  in  it,  which  so 
much  provoked  the  lord  treasurer  Clifford,  that  be  refdsed 
to  pay  him  an  arrear  of  two  thousand  pounds,  due  from  his 
embassy.  All  this  passed  without  any  particular  unkind- 
ness  from  the  king ;  but  lord  Arlington's  usage,  so  unlike 
to  the  friendship  he  had  professed,  was  resented  by  sir 
William  Temple  with  much  spirit.  He  now  retired  to  his 
bouse  at  Sheen,  and  employed  this  interval  of  leisure  in 
Writing  his  **  Observations  on  the  United  Provinces,*'  and 
pne  part  of  his  *'  Miscellanies." 

In  1673,  the  king,  becoming  weary  of  the  second  Dutch 
war,  and  convinced  of  its  unpopularity,  sent  for  sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  and  wished  him  to  go  to  Holland,  with  the 
offer  of  the  king's  mediation  between  France  and  the  con- 
federates then  at'  war,  which  was  not  long  after  accepted  ; 
and  in  J^ne  1674,  lord  Berkley,  sur  WUIiam  Temple,  and 
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sir  Lioline  Jenkins,  were  declared  ambassadors  and  medi^ 
ators,  and  Nimeguen  appointed,  by  general  consent,  as  the 
place  of  treaty.  During  sir  William's  stay  at  the  Hap;ue, 
the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  fond  of  speaking  English, 
and  of  English  habits,  constantly  dined  and  sapped  once 
or  twice  a  week  at  his  house.  Sir  William  insensibly  ac- 
quired his  Highnesses  confidence,  and  had  a  considerable 
hand  in  his  marriage  with  the  princess  Mary,  of  which  he. 
has  said  so  much  in  bis  ^'  Memoirs."  One  instance  of  his 
employing  his  influence  with  the  prince,  he  used  to  reckon 
amongst  the  good  fortunes  of  his  life.  Five  Englishmen 
happened  to  be  taken  and  brought  to  the  Hague  whilst  he 
was  there,  and  in  the  prince's  absence,  who  were  ixhrnedi- 
ately  tried,  and  condemned  by  a  council  of  war,  for  de- 
serting their  colours:  some  of  his  servants  had  the  curi- 
osity to  visit  their  unfortunate  countrymen,  and  came 
home  with  a  deplorable  story,  that,  by  what  they  had 
heard,  it  seemed  to  be  a  mistake ;  and  that  they  were  aU 
like  to  die  innocent ;  but,  however,  that  it  was  without  re- 
xpedy,  that  their  graves  were  digging,  and  they  were  to 
be  shot  next  morning.  Sir  William  Temple  left  nothing 
unattempted  to  prevent  their  sudden  execution  ;  and  sent 
to  the  oflicers  to  threaten  them,  that  he  would  complain 
first  to  the  prince,  and  then  to  the  king,  who,  he  was  sure, 
would  demand  reparation,  if  so  many  of  his  subjects  suf- 
fered unjustly  :  but  nothing  would  move  them,  till  he  made 
it  his  last  request  to  reprieve  tiiem  one  day,  during  which 
the  prince  happened  to  come  within  reach  of  returning  an 
answer  to  a  message  he  sent,  and  they  were  released,  l^be 
first  thing  they  did  was  to  go  and  look  at  their  graves  ;  and 
the  next,  to  come  and  thank  sir  William  Temple  upon  their 
.   knees. 

In  July  1676,  he  removed  his  family  to  Nimeguen,  wbet*e 
he  passed  that  year  without  making  any  progress  in  the 
treaty,  which,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  was  then  at 
a  stand ;  and,  the  year  after,  his  son  was  sent  over  with 
letters  from  the  lord  treasurer,  to  order  him  to  retuni  and 
succeed  Mn  Coventry  in  his  place  of  secretary  of  state, 
which  the  latter  made  some  difficulty  of  resigning,  unless 
he  bad  leave  to  name  his  successor,  which  the  king  re- 
fused. Sir  William  Temple,  who  was  not  ambitions  of  the 
change  at  this  time,  requested  his  majesty  would  defer  it 
^iiitil  all  parties  were  agreed,  and  the  treaty  he  was  then 
jWQceroed  in  concluded.    This  business/however,  required 
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liis  presence  in  England,  and  be  did  not  return  to  Niine* 
.  gaen  that  year.  About  the  same  time  the  prince  of  Orange 
came  over  and  married  the  lady  Mary»  which  seems  to  have 
occasioned  a  coolness  between  sir  William  Temple  and  lord 
Arlington,  the  latter  being  offended  at  sir  William's  inti* 
macy  with  the  lord  treasurer  Osborn,  who  was  related  to 
lady  Temple,  they  two  being  the  only  persons  intrusted 
with  the  afiair  of  the  marriage. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  1678,  the  king,  finding  that  affairs 
were  not  likely  to  come  to  any  conclusion  with  France,  sent 
for  sir  William  Temple  to  the  council,  and  told  him,  that 
he  intended  be  should  go  to  Holland^  in  order  to  form  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  States ;  and  that  the  purpose  pf 
it  should  be,  like  the  triple  league,  to  force  both  France 
and  Spain  to  accept  of  the  terms  proposed.  Temple  was 
sorry  to  find  this  act  of  vigour  qualified  by  such  a  regard 
to  France,  Md  by  such  an  appearance  of  indifference  «nd 
neutrality  between  the  parties.  He  told  the  king,  that  the 
resolution  agreed  on,  was  to  begin  the  war  in  conjunction 
with  ail  the  confederates,  in  case  of  no  direct  and  imme* 
diate  answer  from  France ;  that  this  measure  would  satiny 
the  prince,  the  allies,  and  the  people  of  England  ;  advan* 
tages  which  could  not  be  expected  from  such  an  alliance 
with  Holland  alone  ;  that  France  would  be  disobliged,  and 
Spain  likewise;  nor  would  the  Dutch  be  satisfied  with  such 
a  faint  imitation  of  the  triple  league,  a  measure  concerted 
when  they  were  equally  at  league  with  both  parties.  For 
these  reasons  sir  William  Temple  declined  the  employ- 
ment ;  and  Lawrence  Hyde,  second  son  of  the  chancellor 
Clarendon,  was  sent  in  bis  place;  and  although  the  mea* 
sure  was  not  palatable  to  the  prince,-  the  States  concluded 
the  treaty  in  the  terms  proposed  by  the  king.  Just  after* 
wards  we  find  the  king  a  little  out  of.  humour  with  sir  WiU 
liam  Temple;  and  when  the  parliament  would  not  pass 
the  supplies  without  some  security  against  the  prevalence 
of  the  popish  party,  the  king  thought  proper  to  reproach 
Temple  with  bis  popular  notions,  as  he  termed  them  ;  and 
asked  him  how  he  thought  the  House  of  Commons  could 
be  trusted  in  carrying  on  the  war,  should  it  be  entered  on, 
when  in  tb^  very  commencement  they  made  s^ch  deiclara- 
tious  i  Sir  Wilnamyhowevert  was  not  djauntetd  by  this  re- 
proach ;  and  when  the  king,  thwarted  by  his  parliament, 
began  to  lend  an  ear.  to  the  proposals  of  the  king  of  France^ 
who  offer<^  bim  great  suoia  of  mone^,  if  be  would  gonsent 
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toFmnce's  making  an  advantageous  peace  with  the  allies^ 
sir  William^  though  pressed  by  his  majesty,  refused  to  have 
any  concern  in  so  dishonourable  a  negociation.  He  in- 
forms us  that  the  king  said,  th)sre  was  one  article  proposed, 
ivfaich  so  incensed  him,  that  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  should 
never  forget  it  What  it  was,  sir  William  does  not  men- 
tion ;  but  dean  Swift,  who  was  the  editor  of  his  works,  in- 
forms us,  that  the  French,  before  they  would  agree  to  any 
payment,  required  as  a  preliminary,  -  that  king  Charles 
siiould  engage  never  to  keep  above  8000  regular  troops  in 
Great  Britain  ! 

Sir  William  appears  frequently  to  have  retired  from 
court  disgusted  with  the  fluctuating  counsels  which  pre^ 
Tailed  there,  but  was  ever  ready  to  lend  his  aid  to  measures 
which  bore  the  appearance  of  public  advantage :  and  in 
July  1678,  upon  the  disco\'ery  of  the  French  design  not  tQ 
Evacuate  the  Spanish  towns  agreed  on  by  the  treaty  to  be 
delivered  up,  the  king  commanded  him  to  go  upon  a  third 
embassy  to  the  States,  with  whom  he  concluded  a  treaty^ 
by  which  England  engaged,  upon  the  refusal  of  the  French 
to  evacuate  the  towns  in  forty  days,  to  declare  immediate 
war  with  France :  but,  before  half  that  time  was  run  out, 
one  Du  Cros  Was  sent  from  our  court  into  Holland,  upon 
an  errand  that  again  embarrassed  the  relative  state  of  af- 
fa;irs;  and  such  sudden  and  capricious  changes  in  our 
teounciis,  which  mr  William  Temple  had  seen,  too  often  to 
be  astonished  at,  increased  bis  growing  distaste  to  all  pub- 
lic employment. 

In  1679  he  went  back  to  Niroeguen,  where  the  French 
delayed  signing  the  treaty  to  the  last  hour;  and  after  he 
bad  concluded  it,  be  returned  to  the  Hague,  from  whence 
be  was  soon  sent  for  to  enter  upon  the  secretary's  ptace^ 
which  Mr.  Coventry  was  ^t  last  resolved  to  part  with }  and 
my  lord  Sunderland,  who  was  newly  come^into  the  othei^ 
pressed  him  with  much  earnestness  to  accept.  He  very 
unwittingly  obeyed  his  majesty's  commands  to  come  over, 
Bs  he  had  long  at  heart  a  visit  he  bad  promised  to  laafce 
the  great  duke,  as  soon  as  his  embassy  was  ended  ;  having 
begun  a  particular  acquaintance  with  him  iii'  England,  'and 
kept  up  a  correspondence  ever  since.  Besides,*having  so  ill 
Mcceeded  in  the  designs  (which'  no  maii^  ever  more  steadily 
pursued  in  the  course  of  his  employments)  oi  doing  his 
country  the-  best  servioe,  and  advancing  its  honour  and 
greatness  to  the  height  of  which  he  tboilgbt  it  capable^  be 
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i^sOlved  to  ask  leave  of  the  king  to  retire.     At  this  time^ 
indeed,  no  person  could  engage  iu  public  affairs  with  a 
worse  prospect;  the  Popish  plot  being  newly  broke  out^ 
and  the  parliament  violent  in   the  persecution  of  it,  aU 
though  it  is  now  generally  allowed  to  have  been  an  absurd 
imposture.     On  these  accounts,  although  the  king,  wbo^ 
after  the  removal  of  the  lord  treasurer  Danby,  whom  the 
parliament  sent  to  the  Tower,  bad  no  one  with  whom  he 
could  discourse  with  freedom  on  public  affairs,  sir  William^ 
alarmed  at  the  universal  discontents  and  jealousies  whtch 
prevailed,  was  determined  to  make  his  retreat,  as  soon  as 
possible,  from  a  scene  which  threatened  such  confusion. 
Meanwhile,  as  he  could  not  refuse  the  confidence  witk 
which  his  master  honoured   him,  he  represented   to   the 
king,  that,  as  the  jealousies  of  the  nation  were  extreme,  it 
was  necessary  to  cure  them  by  some  new  remedy,  and  to 
testore  that  mutual  confidence,  so  requisite  for  the  safety 
both  of  the  king  and  people ;  that  to  refuse  every  thing  to 
the  parliament  in  their- present  disposition,  or  to  yield 
every  thing,  was  equally  dangerous  lo  the  constitution,  as 
well  as  to  public  tranquillity  ;  that  if  the  king  would  intro-* 
duce  into  his  councils  such  men  as  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  his  people,  fewer  concessions  would  probably  be.  re« 
quired  ;  or  if  unreasonable  demands  were  made,  the  kingi 
uudev  the  sanction  of  such  counsellors,  might  be  enabled^ 
with  the  greater  safety,  to  refuse  them ;  and  that  the  heads 
^f  the  popular  party,  being  gratified  with  the  king's  favour, 
would  probably  abate  of  that  violence  by  which  they  en^ 
deavoured  at  present  to  pay  court  to  the  multitude. 
'.  The  king  assented  to  these  reasons;  and,  in  concert 
with  Temple,  laid  the  plan  of  a  new  privy-council,  without 
whose  advice  he  declared  himself  determined  for  the  future 
to  take  no  measure  of  importance.     This  council. was  to 
consist  of  thirty  persons^  and  was  never  to  exceed  ihit 
number.     Fifteen  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  crown  were 
to  be  continued,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  adhere  to  the 
king,  and,  in  case  of  any  extremity,  opposre  the  exorbitances 
of  faction.     The  other  half  of  the  council  was  to  he  com- 
posed, either  of  men  of  character,  detached  from  the  cour^ 
or  of  those  who  possessed  chief  credit  in  both  Houses. 
The  experiment  seemed  at  first  to  give  some  satisfaction 
to  the  people ;  h\it  as  Shaftesbury  was  made  president  of 
the  council,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  sir  William  Temple, 
the  plan  upon  the  whole  .was  of  Ikde  avail.    Temple  oftea 
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joiDed  them,  though  he  kept  himself  detached  from  pubtie 
business.  When  the  bill  was  proposed  for  putting  restrict 
tions  on  the  duke  of  York,  as  successor  to  the  throne^ 
Shaftesbury  thought  them  insufficient,  and  was  for  a  total 
exclusion ;  but  sir  William  Temple  thought  them  so  rigo- 
rous as  even  to  subvert  the  constitution ;  and  that  shackles^ 
put  upon  a  Popish  successor^  would  not  afterwards  be 
easily  cast  off  by  a  Protestant. 

.  In  1680,  when  the  council  was  again  changed,  sir  WiU 
}iam  gradually  withdrew  himself,  for  reasons  which  he  ha^ 
assigned  in  the  third  part  of  his  Memoirs;  but  soon  after 
the  king  sent  for  him  again,  and  proposed  his  going  am- 
bassador into  Spain,  and  giving  credit  to  an  alliance  pre- 
tended to  be  made  with  that  crown,  against  the  meeting 
of  the  parliament;  but  when  his  equipage  was  almost 
ready,  the  king  changed  his  mind,  and- told  him,  he  would 
have  him  defer  his  journey  till  the  end  of  the  session  of 
parliament,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a  member  for  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  in  which  the  factions  ran  so 
high,  that  he  saw  it  iufpossible  to  bring  them  to  any  tem- 
per. The  duke  of  York  was  sent  into  Scotland  :  that 
would  not  satisfy  them,  nor  any  thing  but  a  bill  of  exclu- 
sion^ against  which  he  always  declared  himself,  being  a 
legaJ  man,  and  said,  his  endeavours  should  ever  be  to  unite 
the  royal  family,  but  that  he  would  never  enter  into  any 
counsels  to  divide  them.  This  famous  bill,  after  long  con- 
tests, was  thrown  out,  and  the  parliament  dissolved ;  and 
it  was  upon  his  majesty's  taking  this  resolution  without  the 
advice  of  his  privy-council,  contrary  to  what  he  had  pro- 
mised, that  sir  William  Temple  spoke  so  boldly  there,  and 
was  so  ill-used  for  taking  that  liberty,  by  some  of  those 
friends  who  had  been  most  earnest  in  promoting  the  Igst 
change.  Upon  this  he  grew  quite  tired  with  public  busi- 
ness, refused  the  offer  he  had  of  serving  again  for  the  uni- 
versity in  the  next  parliament,  that  was  soon  after  called 
and  met  at  Oxford,  and  was  even  uneasy  with  the  name  of 
a  privy-counsellor,  but  this  he  soon  got  rid  of ;  for  the 
duke  being  returned,  and  all  the  councils  changed,  lord 
Sonderlaod's,  Essex's,  and  sir  William  Tem|Sle's  nam'ea 
were  by  the  king's  order  all  struck  out  of  the  council-book 
together.  On  this  occasion  he  informed  bis  majesty  that 
he  would  live  the  rest  of  his  life  as  good  a  subject  as  any 
in  his  kingdom,  but  never  more  meddle  with  public  af&irs- 
The  king  assured  him  that  he  was  not  at  all  angry,  and 
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ever  after  received  his  visits,  when  be  came  into  the  neig^« 
bourhood  of  Sheen,  with  respect :  nor  was  less  attention 
shewn  to 'sir  William  by  king  James,  who  used  to  address 
his  conversation  to  him  the  moment  he  saw  him  enter  the 
room  of  the  palace  at  Richmond. 

After  this  retirement,  which  occurred  in  1685,  sir  Wil" 
liam  Temple  continued  a  year  at  Sheen,  and,  having  pur* 
chased  a  small  seat  called  Moor-Park,  near  Farnham  in 
Surrey,  which   he  preferred   for   its   retirement,  and  the 
healthy  and  pleasant  situation,  and  being  much  afflicted 
with  the  gout,  and  broken  with  age  and  infirmities,  he  re- 
solved to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  there ;  and  in  No« 
yember  1686,  in  his  way  thither,  waited  on  king  Jamea, 
then  at  Windsor,  and  begged  his  favour  and  protection  to 
one  that  would  always  live  a  good  subject,  but,  whatever 
happened,  never  enter  again  upon  any  public  employment; 
^nd  desired  his  majesty  never  to  give  credit  to  whatever  b^ 
might  hear  to  the  contrary.     The  king,  who  used  to  say 
sir  William  T'emple^s  character  was  always  to  be  believed^ 
promised  him  what  he  desired,  made  him  some  reproaches 
for  not  coming  into  his  service,  which  he  said  was  his  own 
fault,  and  ^ept  his  word  as  faithfully  to  sir  William  Tem-^ 
pie,  as  he  did  to  his  majesty  during  the  turn  of  affairs  that 
soon  after  followed  by  the  prince  of  Orange's  coming  over, 
Jivhicb  is  said  to  have;  been  so  great  a  secret  to  him,  that  be 
^ras  not  only  wholly  unacquainted  with  it^  but  one  of  the 
last  men  in  England  that  believed  it. 
,   At  the  time  of  this  revolution  in  1688,  Moor  Park  grow^ 
ing  unsafe  by  lying  in  the  way  of  both  armies,  he.  went 
back  to  the  bouse  he  had  given  up  to  his  son  at  Sheen^ 
whom  be  would  not  permit  to  go  and  meet  the  prince  of 
Orange  at  his  landing,  as  this  might  appear  a  breach  of 
his  engagement,  never  to  join  in  any  measure  that  seemed 
to  divide  the  royal  family.     After  king  James's  abdication^ 
and  the  prince's  arrival  at  Windsor,  however^  sir  William 
Temple  went  to  wait  upon  his  highness,  along  with  his  son. 
On  this  occasion  the  prince  pressed  him  to  enter  into  his 
service,  and  to  ^be  secretary  of  state  ;  said,  it  was  in  kind- 
ness to  him  that  he  had  not  been  acquainted  with  bis  de* 
sign ;  came  to  him  two  or  three  times  at  Sheen,  and  seve«* 
ral  of  his  friends  made  him  very  uneasy,  in  urging  how 
much  the  prince  (who  was  his  friend),  his  country,  and  his 
religion,  must  suffer  by  his  obstinate  refusal  to  engage  in 
their  defence ;  adding,  that  his  conduct  would  give  the 
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world  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  this  great  undertakings 
and  make  them  mistrust  some  bad  design  at  the  bottom, 
which  a  man  of  his  truth  and  honour  did  not  care  to  be 
concerned  in.  Sir  William,  however,  continued  unshaken 
in  his  resolutions,  although  very  sensible  of  the  trouble  and 
uneasiness  the  prince  and  all  his  friends  expressed ;  and 
was  the  more  anxious  to  return  to  his  retirement  at  Moor 
Park,  about  the  end  of  168§,  that  he  might  be  less  exposed 
to  similar  solicitations. 

From  that  time  he  employed  himself  wholly  in  the  carea 
and  amusement^  of  a  country  life,  and  saw  little  company, 
but  had  the  honour  of  being  often  consulted  by  king  Wil- 
liam in  some  of  his  secret  and  important  affairs,  and  of  a 
idsit  from  him  in  his  way  from  Winchester,  and  used  to 
wait  upon  his  majesty  at  Richmond  and  Windsor,  where 
be  was  always  very  graciously  received  with  that  easiness 
and  familiarity,  and  particular  confidence,  that  bad  begun 
in  Holland  so  many  years  before. 

-  Sir  William  Temple  died  towards  the  end  of  1700,  in  his 
seventy-second  year,  at  Moor  Park ;  where,  according  to 
express  directions  ,in  his  will,  his  heart  was  buried  in  a  sil- 
Ter  box,  under  the  sun-dial  in  his  garden.  This  sun-dial, 
we  are  told,  was  opposite  to  the  window  whence  he  used 
to  contemplate  and  admire  the  works  of  nature  with  his  sis- 
ter, the  ingenious  lady  Giffard  ^ ;  who,  as  she  shared  and 
eased  the  fatigues  of  bis  voyages  and  travels  during  bis 
public  employments,  was  the  chief  delight  and  comfort  of 
his  retirement  in  old  age,  as  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
bis  lady  in  1694.  As  to  his  person,  his  stature  was  above 
the  middle  size  :  he  was  welUset  and  well-shaped  ;  his  hair 
chesnut  brown,  his  face  oval,  his  forehead  large,  a  quick 
piercing  eye,  and  a  sedate  and  philosophical  look.  Those 
who  have  endeavoured  to  set  sir  William's  character  in  the 
best  light,  have  allowed  him  to  have  had  some  tincture  of 
vanity  and  spleen.  Bishop  Burnet  has  painted  him  most 
unfavourably,  allowing  him  to  possess  a  true  j^udgmentin 
all  affairs,  and  very  good  principles  with  relation  to  govern- 
ment, but  in  nothing  else.  The  bishop  ad^s,  that  <^  jie 
seemed  to  think,  that  things  were  as  they  are  from  all  eter« 
nity ;  at  least,  he  thought  religion  was  fit  only  for  the  mob. 
He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  sect  of  Confucius  in  China, 
who  were  atheists  themselves,  but  left  religion  to  the  rab* 

♦  Lady  Giffiurd  diecl  ia  112^  St  the  ug^  of  U. 
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ble.  He  was  a  corrupter  of  all  that  came  near  him  :  and 
he  delivered  himself  up  wholly  to  study,  ease,  ^nd  plear 
sure."  Burnet's  dislike  to  sir  William  Temple  seems, 
therefore,  to  hav^  arisen  from  a  very  sufficient  cause ; 
from  his  holding  and  propagating  irreligious  principles  ;  bu( 
this,  others  have  not  only  doubted,  but  peremptorily  de- 
nied, and  have  cited  his  beautiful  letter  to  lady  Essex,  as  a 
proof  of  his  piety.  Burnet,  however,  we  perceive,  allows 
him  to  have  been  a  great  statesman  ;  and,  in  the  very  next 
words  to  those  just  cited,  refers  his  reader  for  "  an  account 
of  our  affairs"  beyond  sea,  to  his  letters ;  in  which,"  says 
Burnet,  **  they  are  very  truly  and  fully  set  forth." 

Sir  William  Temple  was  not  only  a  very  able  statesman 
and  negotiator,  but  also  a  polite  and  elegant  writer.  As 
many  of  his  works  have  been  published,  at  different  times, 
as  amount  to  two  volumes  in  folio;  which  have  also  been 
printed  more  than  once  in  octavo.  His  "Observations 
upon  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,"  were 
published  in  one  volume,  8vo,  in  1672.  His  "  Miscella* 
nea,"  consisting  often  tracts  upon  different  subjects,  were 
originally  published  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  One  of  these 
tracts  is  upon  ancient  and  modern  learning;  and  what  he  . 
advanced  there,  as  it  in  some  measure  gave  occasion  to,  so 
it  involved  him  in,  the  controversy,  Which  was  soon  alter 
agitated  here  in  England,  concerning  the  superiority  of 
the  ancients  and  the  moderns.  His  "  Memoirs"  also,  of 
what  had  passed  in  his  public  employments,  especially  those 
abroad,  niake  a  verj'  interesting  part  of  his  works.  They 
were  written  in  three  parts;  the  first  of  which  began  with 
his  journey  to  Munster,  contained  chiefly  his  negotiations, 
of  the  triple  alliance,  and  ended  with  his  first  retirement 
from  public  business,  in  1671,  a  little  before  the  second 
Dutch  war.  He  began  the  second  part  witli  the  approaches 
of  the  peace  between  England  and  Holland,  in  1673,  and 
concluded  it  with  his  being  recalled  from  Holland  in  Fe- 
bruary 1678-9,  after  the  conclusion  of  that  of  Nimeguen. 
The  third  part  contains  what  passed  from  this  peace  to  sir 
William's  retirement.  The  second  part  of  these  **  Me- 
moirs" was  published  in  his  life-time,  and,  it  is  believed, 
with  his  consent ;  though  it  is  pretended  that  they  were 
written  ontv  for  the  use  of  his  son,  and  sent  into  the  world 
without  his  knowledge.  The  third  part  was  published  by' 
Swift,  in    1709,    many  years   after  his   death.     The  first 
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part  was  never  published  at  all ;  and  Swift,  in  the  preface 
to  the  third,  tells  us,  that  ^^  Sir  William  often  assured 
him  he  had  burnt  those  Memoirs ;  and  for  that  reason  was 
content  his  letters  during  his  embassies  at  the  Hague  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (he  might  have  addec)  Munster)  should 
be  printed  after  his  death,  to  supply  that  loss.  What  it 
was/'  continues  Swift,  '^  that  moved  sir  William  Temple 
to  burn  those  first  Memoirs,  may,  perhaps,  be  conjectured 
from  some  passages  in  the  second  part  formerly  printed. 
In  one  place  the  author  has  these  words :  ^  My  lord  Ar* 
lington,  who  made  so  great  a  figure  in  the  former  part  of 
these  Memoirs,  was  now  grown  out  of  all  credit,'  &c.  la 
other  parts  he  tells  us,  '  That  that  lord  was  of  the  ministi;y 
which  broke  the  triple-alliance,  advised  the  Dutch  war  and 
French  alliance ;  and,  in  short,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
those  ruinous  measures  which  the  court  of  England  was 
then  taking ;  so  that,  as  I  have  been  told  from  a  good 
hand,  and  as  it  seems  very  probable,  he  could  not  think 
that  lord  a  person  fit  to  be  celebrated  for  his  part  in  for-* 
warding  that  famous  league,  while  he  was  secretary  of 
state,  who  had  made  such  counterpaces  ^o  destroy  it.'  " 

In  1693,  sir  William  published  an  answer  to  a  scurrilous 
pamphlet,  entitled  '*  A  Letter  from  Mr.  du  Cros  to  the  lord 

^."     This  Du  Cros  bore  very  impatiently  the  character 

which  sir  William  had  given  him  in  the  second  part  of  hi$ 
*'  Memoirs,"  and  wrote  the  above  letter  to  abuse  him  for 
it.  In  1695,  he  published  *^  An  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  England  :"  in  which  some  few  mistakes  have  been  dis*: 
covered,  as  his  speaking  of  William  the  Conqueror  abolish- 
ing the  trial  of  camp-fight,  or  duel,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
introduced  it.  Not  long  after  hi's  death,  Dr.  Swift,  then 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Berkley,  who  lived  many 
years  as  an  amanuensis  in  sir  William  ^Temple's  family, 
published  two  volumes  of  his  *^  Letters,"  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  important  transactions  that  passed  in 
Christendom,  from  1667  to  1672;  and,  in  1703,  a  third 
volume^  containing  '^  Letters  to  king  Charles  IL  the  prince 
of  Orange,  the  chief  ministers  of  state,  and  other  persons/', 
in  octavo.  The  editor  informs  us,  that  these  papers  were 
the  last  of  this  or  any  kind,  about  which  he  had  received 
his  particular  commands ;  and  that  they  were  corrected  by « 
himself,  and  transcribed  in  his  life*time.  The  whole  of 
his  works  were  handsomely  reprinted  in  4  vols.  8vo,  in 
1814. 
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Sir  Wiiiiam  Temple  had  one  son,  JoHN  Temple^  esq.  a 
.man  oF  great  abilities  and  accomplishnKents,  and  who>  soon 
after  the  Revolution,  was  appointed  secretary  at  war  by 
king  Wiiliain  ;  but  he  had  scarce  been  a  week  in  that  or- 
fice,  when  he  drowned  himself  at  London-bridge.  This 
extraordinary  affair  happened  the  14tb  of  April,  1689^ 
when  Mr.  Temple,  having  spent  the  whole  morning  at  his 
office,  took  a  boat  about  noon,  as  if  he  designed  to  go  to 
Greenwich  ;  when  he  had  got  a  little  way,  he  ordered  the 
waterman  ro  set  him  ashore,  and  then  finishing  some  dis- 
patches which  he  had  forgot,  proceeded.  Before  he  threw 
bimself  out,  he  dropped  in  ihe  boat  a  shilling  for  the  water- 
naan,  and  a  note  to  this  effect : 

"  My  folly  in- undertaking  what  I  was  not  able  fo  per-* 
form,  has  done  the  king  and  kingdom  a  great  deal  of  pre- 
J4idice.     I  wish  him  all  happiness,  and  abler  servants  than 

John  Te*mple.*' 

It  was  thought,  at  first,  that  he  meant  by  this,  his  inca- 
pacity for  the  secretaryship  at  war,  which  he  had  asked  the 
king  leave  to  resign  the  day  before ;  but  the  fact  was,  that 
he  bad  been  melancholy  for  some  months  before,  and  the 
great  prejudice  to  the  king's  affairs,  mentioned  in  his  note^ 
could  not  be  ocqasioned  by  mistakes  committed  in  a  place 
in  which  be  had  yet  done  little  or  nothing.  Another  cause 
of  his  melancholy  is  assigned,  which  carries  more  probabi- 
lity. General  Richard  Hamilton  being  upon  suspicion 
confined  in  the  Tower,  Mr.  Temple  visited  him  sometimes 
upon  the  score  of  a  former  acquaintance:  when  discours- 
ing upon  the  present  juncture  of  affairs,  and  how  to  pre- 
sent the  effusion  of  blood  in  Ireland,  the  general  said, 
**That  the  best  way  was,  to  send  thither  a  person  in  whom 
Tyrconnel  could  trust;  and  he  did  not  doubt,  if  such  a 
person  gave  him  a  true  account  of  things  in  Englatid,  he 
would  readily  submit."  Mr.  Temple  communicated  this 
overture  to  the  king,  who  approving  of  it,  and  looking  upon 
general  Hamilton  to  be  the  properest  person  for  sucb  a 
service,  asked  Mr.  Temple  whether  he  could  be  trusted? 
Temple  readily  engaged  his  word  for  him,  and  Hamilton 
was  sent  to  Ireland  ;  but,  instead  of  discharging  his  com- 
mission and  persuading  Tyrconnel  to  submit,  he  encou- 
raged him  as  much  as  possible  to  stand  out,  and  offered 
him  bis  assfstance,  which  Tyrconnel  gladly  accepted.  Mr. 
Temple  contracted  an  extceme  melancholy  upon  Hamil- 
ton's desertion;  although  the  king  assured  him  he  was  con* 
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vinced  pf  his  innocence.  Mr.  Temple  had  married  Made- 
moiselle bu  Plessis  Rambouillet,  a  French  lady,  who  had 
, by  him  two  daughters,  to  whom  sir  William  bequeathed 
the  bi^lk  of  his  estate  ;  but  with  this  express  condition,  that 
they  should  not  marry  Frenchmen :  "a  nation,"  says  Boyer, 
V  to  whom  sir  William  ever  bore  a  general  hatred,  .upon 
account  of  their  imperiousness  and  arrogance  to  foreigners." 

Hume's  character  of  sir  William  Temple  is  accurate  and 
comprehensive  "  Of  all  the  considerable  writers  of  this 
age,"  says  that  hisCorian,  "  Sir  William  Temple  is  almost 
the  only  one  that  kept  himself  altogether  unpolluted  by 
that  inundation  of  vice  and  licentiousness  which  over- 
whelmed the  nation.  The  style  of  this  author,  though  ex- 
tremely negligent,  and  even  infected  with  foreign  idioms, 
is  agreeable  and  interesting.  That  mixture  of  vanity  which 
appears  in  his  works,  is  rather  a  recommendation  to  them. 
By. means  of  it,  we  enter  into  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  author,  full  of  honour  and  humanity  ;  and 
fancy  that  we  are  engaged,  not  in  the  perusal  of  a  book, 
but  in  conversation  with  a  companioh."' 

TEMPLEMAN  (Peter),  M.  D.  the  son  of  an  eminent 
attorney  at  Dorchester  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  Robert  Haynes,  was  born  March  17,  1711, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house  (not  on  the  foun- 
dation), whence  he  proceeded  to  Trinity-college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  there  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  with  distin- 
guished reputation.  During  his  residence  at  Cambridge, 
by  his  own  inclination,  in  conformity  with  that  of  his  pa- 
rents, he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  with  a 
design  to  enter  into  holy  orders;  but  after  some  tinie,  from^ 
what  cause  we  know  not,  he  altered  his  plan,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  physic.  In  1736  he  went  to  Ley- 
den,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Boerhaave,  and  the 
professors  of  the  other  branches  of  medicine  in  that  cele- 
brated university,  for  the  space  of  two  years  or  more. 
About  the  beginning  of  1739,  he  returned  to  London, 
with  a  view  to  enter  on  the  practice  of  his  profession,  sup- 
ported by  a  handsome  Allowance  from  bis  father.  Why  he 
did  not  succeed  in  that  line  was  easy  to  be  accounted  for 
hy  those  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  liberal 
turn  of  mind,  of  general  erudition,  wjth  a  large  acquaint- 

-  ^  Biog.  Brit. — Life  prefixed  to  the  early  editions   of  his  Works.— Swift's 
Worka.  See  Index. — Burnet's  Owo  Times. — Life  (>r«fised  to  the  edition  of  Tern-' 
pie's  Works,  1814,  8?o,  enlarged  by  the  present  editor. 
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ance  among  the  learned  of  different  professions,  but  of  an 
indolent,  inactive  disposition ;    he   could    not   enter   into 
juntos  with  people  that  were  not  to  his  liking  ;  nor  culti- 
vate the  acquaintance  to  be  met  with  at  tea-tables;  but 
rather  chose  to  employ  his  time  at  home  in  the  perusal  of 
an  ingenious  author,  or  to  spend  an  attic  evening  in  a  se*' 
iect  company  of  nten  of  sense  and  learning.     In  this  he' 
resembled  Dr.  Armstrong,   whose    limited   practice  in  his' 
profession  was  owing  to  the  same  cause.     In  the  latter  end 
of  1750  he  was  introduced  to   Dr.  Fothergill  (by  Dr.  Cu- 
ming,) Myith  a  view  of  instituting  a  Medical  Society,  in  order 
to  procure  the  earliest  intelligence  of  every  improvement 
in  physic  from  every  part  of  Europe  *.     At  the  same  period 
he  tells  his  friend,  **  Dr.  Mead  has  very  generously  offered 
to  assist  me  with  all  his  interest  for  succeeding  Dr.  Hall  at 
the  Charter-house,  whose   death  has  been  for  some  time 
expected.     Inspired  with  gratitude,  I  have  ventured  out  of 
my  element  (as  you  will  plainly  perceive),  and  sent  him  an 
ode/'     Dr.  Templeman's  epitaph  on  lady   Lucy  Meyrick 
(the  only  English  copy  of  verses  of  his  writing  that  we 
know  of)  is  printed  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  **  Select 
Collection  of  Miscellany  Poems,"  1781.     In  \75S  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  ''  Ciirious  Remarks  and  Observa* 
tions  in  Physic,  Anatomy,  Chirurgery,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
and  Medicine,  extracted  from  the  History  and  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Acjidemy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ;"  and  the  second 
volume  in  the  succeeding  year.    A  third  was  promised,  but 
we  believe  never  printed.     It  appears  indeed  that  if  he  bad. 

*  An  extract  rrnm  one'of  his  letters  months.     In  a  dearth  of  new  things  on* 

will  gire  some  idea  of  this  plan,  which  each  of  those  heads;,  to  extract  out  of 

never  took  effect.     'M  ^ pent  the  whole  the  French  Memoirs,  German    Ephje- 

afternoon  yesterday  with  Dr.  Pother-  meridt^s,  &c.  such  thing*)  as  shall  ap. 

gill  in  settling  the  plan  of  our  design,  pear  to  the  society  to  be  useful  disco- 

which  in  short  is  this  :   by  a  settled  re-  veries  or  observations,  and  not  sufB- 

gulaf  correspondence  in  the  principal  ciently   known  or   attended   to.     The 

cities  of  £orope,  to  have  the  most  early  greate>t  difficulty  lying  OH  us  is  tlie 

intelligence  of  the   improvements   in  cbuice  of  proper  persons  to  .eve'cgi« 

chemistry,  anatomy,   botany,  chirur-  this   design ;    some   being   too    much 

gery,  with  accounts  of  epidemical  di-  taken  up  in  business,  and  others  justly  ' 

seaseSy  state  of  the  weather,  remark-  exctyitionable   as    being    ontraotable^  '. 

alile  cases,   observations,   and  useful  presumptuous,  and  overbearing.  .  Tbf 

m^icin^s,     A  society  to   be   formed*  men  of  business,  however,  will  be  of 

here  in  town,  to  meet  regularly  once  a  some  use  to  as,  in  communicating  i%«  ' 

week,  at  which  meeting  all  papers  trans-  markable  cases  and  occurrences.  )\U(Ui-  • 

aitted  to  be  read,  and  such  as  are  ap-  a  work  will  require  a  icr'cat  ^luinber  of 

proved  rof  to  be  publi^b^d^  in  the  Eng--  Uands;  and,  besides 'go<^d  a^UitV^vft  ^ 

lish  language,  in  the   manner  of  our  will  beneiessary  they  should  be  good 

Philosophical   Transactions;    a  pam-  sort  of  men  too."     MS  JLvtttr  to  Dr* 

phlat  of  2t.  or  2s.  6d.  ooot  in  three  Cuming. 
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ipet  with  proper  ^cqiirag<^ment  from  the  public,  it  was 
His  intention  to  have  exten  ed  ihe  work  to  twelve  volumes^ 
with  an  additional  one  of  index,  and  that  he  was  prepared 
to  publish  two  such  volumes  every  year.  His  translation  of 
**  Norden's  Travels"  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  1757  ;. 
and  in  th^i  year  he  v\as  editor  of  **  Select  Cases  and  Con- 
sultations in  Physic,  by  Dr.  Woodward,"  8vo.  On  the 
establishnnent  of  the  British  Museum  in  1753,  he  was  s^^^ 
pointed  to  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  reading-room,  which 
be  resigned  on  being  chosen,  in  1760,  secretary  to  the 
then  newly  instituted.  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and. 
Commerce.  In  1762  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  of  Paris,  and  also  gf 
the  CEconomical  Society  at  Berne.  Very  early  in  life  Dr,. 
Templeman  was  afflicted  with  severe  paroxysms  of  an 
asihma,  which  eluded  the  force  of  all  that  either  his  own 
skill,  or  that  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  then  living, 
could  suggest  to  him  ;  and  it  continued  to  harass  him  tilt 
his^leath,  which  happened  September  23,  1769.  He  waa 
esteemed  a  man  of  great  learning,  particularly  with  respect 
to  languages;  spoke  French  with  great  fluency,  and  left 
the  character  of  a  humane,  generous,  and  polite  member, 
of  society. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  distinguish  Dr.  Templeman 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Templeman,  the  author  of  "  Engraved 
Tables,  containing  calculations  of  the  number  of  square, 
feet  and  people  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  World  ;'* 
who  was  a  writing-master  in  the  town  of  St.  Edmundjs. 
Bury,  where  he  died  May  2,  1729.  Both  are  often  con- 
founded, and  the  latter  often  appears  in  quotations  with 
the  doctor's  degree  of  the  former. ' 

TENCIN  (Claudine,  Ale;xandein£,  Guersi,,  de),  a 
lady  of  considerable  talents,  took  the  habit  of  a  religious 
at  the  monastery  of  Montfleuri,  near  Grenoble.  Becoming 
tired  of  that  mode  of  life,  she  went  to  Paris,  where  she 
lived  in  the  world,  and  solicited  a  bull  from  the  pope  to 
authorize  this  unusual  proceeding*  With  cardinal  Lam^ 
bertini,  afterwards  Benedict  XIV.  she  was  on  good  terms, 
and  be  gave  her  no  molestation.  Her  house  at  Paris  was  . 
the^general  meeting  of  all  who  had  wit,  or  wished  to  have 
the  credit  of  it.  The  gaiety  of  her  society  was,  however, 
disturbed  by  some  unfortunate  adventures;  particularly  by^ ' 

1  Ntchols'B  Bowyer. 
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the  death  of  La  Fresnaye,  a;  counsellor  6f  state,  who  was 
killed  in  her  apartment.     Mademoiselle  TeDdin  was  prosed* 
cfuted  as  .concerned  in  the  murder,  and  was  confined  first^ 
in  the  Chatelet,  and  afterwards  in  the  Bastille ;  but  was  at 
length  discharged  as  innocent.     She  died  at  Paris  iri  174'9, 
being  then  a  good  deal  advanced  in  years.     She  appeared' 
as  an  author  in  several  instances,  and  produced,  1.  **  Le 
Si^e  de  Calais,"  a  romance  of  considerable  delicacy  and 
genius,  though  not  without  faults.     2.  '^  Memoires  de'G6iii«>' 
minges/'  12mo,  another  novel  which  has  had  its  adMirers.; 
A  nephew  of  M.  de  Tencin,  M.  Pont-de-veste,  had  some 
share  in  both  the^e  productions.     3.  **  Les  Malheurs  de* 
P Amour,"  a  novel,  in  which  some  have  supposed  that' she 
describes  a  part  of  her  own  history. .   4.  **  Anecdotes  of. 
Edward  II.*'  a  posthumous  work,  published  in  1776.     All 
her  works  ^ere  published  at  Paris  in  1786,  in  seven  small 
volumes,  i2mo.' 

TENIERS  (David),   a  Flemish   painter,  was  born   at' 
Antwerp,  in  1582,  and  received  the  first  rudiments  of' his 
art  from  the  famous  Rubens,  who  considered  him,  at  length, 
as  his  most  deserving  scholar.     On  leaving  Rubens^  be 
began  to  be  much  employed;  and,  in  a  little  time,  was  in 
a  condition  to  take  a  journey  to  Italy.     At  Rome  he  fixed 
himself  with  Adam  Elsbeimer,  who  was  then  in  great  vogue; 
of  whose  manner  he  became  a  thorough  master,  without^ 
neglecting  at  the  same   time  the   study   of  other  great 
masters,  and  endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  the  deepest ' 
mj^teries  of  their  practice.     An  abode  of  ten  yeftrs  in  Italy 
enabled  him  to  become  one  of  the  first  in  his  style  of  paint- 
ing; and  a  happy  union  in  the  schools  of  Rubens  and  EU 
sheimer  formed  in  him  a  naanner  as  agreeable  as  diverting. 
When  Teniers  returned  to  his  own  country,  he  entirely 
employed  himself  in  painting  small  pictures,  filled  with 
figures  of  persons  drinking,  chemists,  fairs,  and  meirry-' 
makings',  with  a  number  of  country  men  and  women.     He 
spread  so  much  taste  and  truth  through  bis*  pictures,  that' 
few  painters  have  ever  produced  a  juster  effect.     Thede-- 
mand  for  them  was  universal ;  and  even  his  master  Rubens 
thought  them  an  ornament  to  his  cabinet,  which  was  ar 
high  a  compliment  as  could  be  paid  them.     Teniers  drew ' 
his  own  character  in  his  pictures,  and  in  all  his  subjects . 
evei^  thing  tends  to  joy  and  pleasure.     He  was  always  em* 

1  Diet.  Htft.— Cheit^rfield's  MiiceUanies. 
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plowed  in  copying  after  nature,  whatsoever  presiented  itself ; 
and  he  accustomed  his  two  sons  to  follow  bis  example,  and 
to  p^int  nothing  but  from  that  iufallible  model,  by  which 
means  they  both  became  excellent  painters.     These  are. 
the  only  disciples  we,  know  of  this  David  Teniers,  styled 
the  elder,  who  died  at  Antwerp  in  1649,  aged  sixty-seven.^ 
TENIERS  (David),  son  of  the.  preceding,  was  born. at. 
Antwerp   in    1610,  and   was   nick-named    "  The   Ape   of 
Painting;"  for  there  was  no  manner  of  painting  that  he. 
could  not  imitate  s6  exactly,  as  to  deceive  even  the  nicest, 
judges.     He  improved  greatly  on  the  talents  and*  merit  of. 
his  father,  and  his  reputation  introduced  him  to  Jthe  favour 
of  the  great.     The  archduke  Leopold  William^  made  bim ; 
gentleman  of  his  bedchamber;  and  all  the  pictures  of  bia- 
gallery  wetre  copied  by  Teniers,  and  engraved  by   his  di-. 
rection.     Teniers  took  a  voyage  to  England,  to  buy  se^'eral . 
pictures  of  the  great  Italian  masters  for  count  Fuensal-. 
degua,  who,  on  his  return,  heaped  favours  on  him.     Don 
Jphn   of  Austria,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  set  so  great  a. 
value  on  bis  pictures,  that  they  built  a  gallery. on  purpose,, 
for  them.     Prince  William  of  Orange  honoured  him  with 
his  friendship ;  Rubens  esteemed  his  works,  and  assisted 
him  with  his  advice.     In  his  thirty-fifth  year  be  was  in  hi» 
zenith  of  perfection.     His  principal  talent  was  landscape, 
adorned  with  small  figures.     He  painted  men  drinking  and 
smoking,  chemists,    and  their  laboratories,  country  fairs, . 
apd  the  like :  his  small  figures  are  superior  to  bis   large 
ones.     The  distinction  between  the  works  of  the  father 
and  the  son  is,  that  in  the  son's  you  discover  a  finer  touch 
and  a  fresher  pencil,  and  a  greater  choice  of  attitudes,  and 
a  better  disposition  of  figures.     The  father  retained  some* 
^  thing   of  the  tone  of  Italy   in  his  colouring,  which   was 
stronger  than  the  son^s,  but  his  pictures  have  less  harmony  . 
and  union ;  besides,  the.  son  used  to  put  at  the  bottom  of 
his  pictures^  **  David  Teniers,  junior."     He  died  at  Ant- 
werp in  1 694,  aged  eighty -four.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says, 
that  the  works  of  this  artist  are  worthy  the  closest  attention  . 
of  a  painter  who  desires  to  excel  in  the  mechanical  know-, 
ledge  of  his  art.     His  manner  of  touching,  or  what  we  call 
handling,  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  :  there  is  in  h\%  , 
pictures  that  exact  mixture  of  softness  atid  sharpness.. which 
is  difficult  to  execute. 


J   ^ 
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His  brother  Abraham  was  a  good  painter ;  equal,  if  not 
atiperior,  to  bis  father  and  brother  in  the  expression  of  his 
charaqtersy  and  knowledge  of  the  cbiaro-scuroy  though  in- 
ferior in  the  sprightliness  of  bis  touch,  and  the  lightness  of 
bis  pencil. ' 

TENISON  (Thomas),  a  learned  and  worthy  prelate, 
the  son  of  the  rev.  John  TenUon,  B.  D.  by  Mary,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Dowson  ot  Cottenbam  in  Cambridgeshire,  was 
born  at  that  place  Sept.  29,  1636.  His  father  was  rector 
of  Muudesley  in.  Norfolk,  whence  be  was  ejected  for  his 
adherence  to  Charles  I.  At  tbe  restoration,  accordmg  to 
Dr.  Kennet,  he  became  ricctor  of  Bracon-Ash,  and  died 
there  in  1671,  but  Mr.  Masters  apprehends  that  he  was  rec- 
tor of  Topcroft  in  Norfolk  in  1646,  and  by  Le  Neve  we 
Bad  that  in  1712,  his  son,  the  sobject  of  tbe  preseot  ar- 
ticle,, at  the  expence  of  340/.  rebuilt  the  chancel  of  Top* 
croft  church,  where  his  father  and  mother  are  buried. 

Yondg  Tenison  was  Brst  educated  at  the  free-school  at 
Norwich,  which  was  then  in  great  reputation,  under  Mr. 
Lovering,  the  master.  From  tbis  school,  at  tbe  age  of 
seventeen,  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  upon  archbishop- 
Parker's  foundation,  of  Bene't  college,  Cambridge,  where 
be  took  his  degree  of  A.  B.  in  Lent  term,  1656*7  ;  and  the 
stndy  of  divinity  being  at  that  time  interrupted,  at  least  as 
to  its  ordinary  process,  he  began  to  study  medicine,  but 
on  the  eve  of  the  restoration  he  procured  himself  to  be  pri- 
vately ordained,  at  Richmond  in  Surrey,  by  Dr.  Duppa, 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  In  1660,  tbe  year  following,  he  pro-, 
ceeded  M.  A.  and  being  by  virtue  of  a  pre-election,  ad- 
mitted fellow  of  bis  college,  March  24,  1662,  he  became 
tutor,  and  in  1665  was  chosen  one  of  the  university 
preachers,  and  about  the  same  time  was  presented  by  the^ 
dean  and  chapter  of  Ely  to  the  cure  of  St.  Andrew  the  Great 
ip  Cambridge. 

He  had  not  long  held  this  last  situation  before  the  plague 
broke  out  and  dispersed  the  members  of  the  college,  and 
probably  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  parish,  but  Mr.  Te-< 
nison  remained  in  college,  with  only  two  scholars,  and  a 
few  servants,  during  the  whole  of  the  calamity,  and  con- 
scientiously performed  his  parochial  duties,  without  neg- 
lecting such  precautions  as  the  faculty  at  that  time  pre- 
spiibed.     His  parisuioners  were  so  sensibly  struck  with  thi9 
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e^rt  of  piety  and  courage,  as  to  present  him  with  a  hand*: 
some  piece  of  plate  when  he  left  them  in  1667.  In  remem- 
brance of  their  kindness,  he  gave  them,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  the  sum  of  50/.  towards  repairing  their  church. 

In  this  last  mentioned  year,  1667,  he  proceeded  B.  D. 
He  had  for  some  time  served  his  father's  cure  at  Bracon- 
ashe,  and  quitted  St.  Andrew's  in  Cambridge  on  being  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Holywell  and  Nedingworth  in  Hun- 
tingdonshire, by  Edward,  earl  of  Manchester.  This  noble* 
man  had  before  that  time  placed  his  son  Thomas  under  his - 
tuition  in  the  college,  and  afterwards  appointed  him  bis 
chaplain,  in  which  relation  he  was  likewise  continued  by 
his  successor,  earl  Robert.  About  the  same  time  he  mar- 
ried Anne,  daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  Love,  some  time  mas- 
ter of  Bene't  college.  In  1670  his  first  publication  ap- 
peared, under  the  title  of  "The  creed  of  Mr.  Hobbes  ex- 
amined, in  a  feigned  conference  between  him  and  astu*-* 
dent  in  divinity,"  8vo,  This^  which  is  said  to  have  been 
published  to  obviate  an  absurd  calumny,  that  be  was  a  fa- 
vourer of  Hobbes,  affords  a  very  excellent  refutation  of 
that  author^s  principles. 

In  1674,  the  parishioners  of  St.  Peter's  Manscroft,  in' 
Norwich,  chose  him  their  upper  minister,  with  a  salary  of 
100/.  a  year.  In  1678  he  published  his  "Discourse  of  Ido- 
latry," and  the  yedr  following,  some  unpublished  remains  of 
lord  Bacon,  under  the  title  "  Baconiana,"  with  a  prefacie 
giving  an  excellent  analysis  of  his  lordship's  works.  In  IftSC 
he  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  and  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
was  presented  by  Charles  II.  being  then  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's chaplains,  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields.  Here  he  continued  the  measures  which  Dr.  Lloyd 
bis  predecessor  had  adopted  to  check  the  growth  of  popery, 
and  became  the  founder  of  our  parochial  charity-schools. 
He  also  founded  a  library.  Dr.  Kennet  says  that  in  thia 
office,  Dr.  Tenison  did  as  -much  good  as  perhaps  it  was 
possible  for  one  man  to  do,  and  the  writer  of  his  life  assures 
lis  that  there  were  not  above  two  persotis  in  his  parish  who 
turned  Roman  catholics  while  he  was  vicar.  Indeed  thil 
large  and  important  cure  extending  to  Whitehall,  and  the 
whole  court,  rendered  an  unusual  portion  of  courage  and 
perseverance  necessary  in  watching  the  proceedings  of  th^ 
popish  party,  who  had  too  many  friends  in  the  highest  sta- 
tion. Dr.  Tenison,  however,  undauntedly  took  bis  share 
in  the  controversy  which  their  conduct  produced,  and  was 
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9paii  onarkad  as  an  antagonitt  not  to  be  despUed.  lo  l^Si 
he  preached  and  pablished  *^  A  Sermon  of  Discretion  in 
giving. alms/*  Mrbicb  being  attacked  by  Andrew  Pulton,  wbo 
was  at  the  head  of  tlie  Jesuits  in  the  .Savoy,  Dr.  Tenison 
wrote  a  defence  of  it.  In  June  1684  an  attempt  was  made 
to  entrap  him  into  an  obscure  house,  on  pretence  of  hit 
receiving  there  some  infonnation  respecting  the  murder  of 
sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey;  but  by  the  precaution  he  took, 
this  design,  whatever  it  might  be,  wa»  defeated.  In  tbis 
year  he  published  ^^I'he  difference  between  the  protestant 
and  the  Socinian  methods,^'  in  answer  to  a  book  written  by- 
a  papist  entitled  ^^  The  Protestant's  plea  for  a  Socinian.'' 
In  the  mean  time,  in  1683,  he  had  rivalled  that  party  in 
their  grace  of  charity,  by  distributing  upwards  of  300/.  for 
the  relief  of  his  poor  parishioners  during  the  hard  frost. 
He  also  now  completed  the  designs  before  mentioned,  of 
endowing  a  charity-school,  ajiid  setting  up.  a  public  library, 
both  which  still  exist. 

In  1 63.5,  he  attended  the  /unfortunate  duke  of  Monmouth, ' 
by  his  gfa^e's  desire,  both  before,  and  at  the  time  of  hiB. 
execution  ;  and  Burnet  tells  us  that  he  spoke  to  his  grace 
wuh  a  freedom  becoming  his  station,  both  as  to  the  duke's 
public  conduct  and  private  life,  yet  with  such  prodence 
and  circqmspection,  as  to  give  no  offence.     In  .1687,  Dr. 
T^uison,  held  a  conference  with  Andrew  Pulton,  .his  oppo«* 
nent  before  mentioned,  respecting  the  protQstant  religion,; 
a  detail  of  which  he  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of. 
^^ A  true  account  of  a  Conference  held  about  Religion' at. 
London,  Sept.  29,  1687,  between  Andrew  Pulton*,  Jesuit, 
and  Thomas  Tenison,  D.  D.  as  also  that  which  led  to  it, 
and  foUqwed  after  it,"  Lond.  1687.     Soon  after  Dr.  Teni- 
son published  the  following  tracts,  arising  from  tbis  con- 
ference, or  connected  with  the  popish  controversy  in  ge-* 
neral :  '^  A  Guide  in  matters  of  Faith,  with  respect  espe* 
cjally  to  the  Romish  practice  of  such  a  one  as  is  infallible ;" 
'*Mr.  Pulton  considered  in  his  sincerity,  reasonings,  and 
authorities;  or,  a  just  answer  to  what  he  has  hitherto  pub- 
lished in  bis  true,  and  full  account  of  a  conference,  ;&c.  bis 
remarks,  and  in  them  his  pretended  confutation  of  what  hdl 
calls  Dr.  T.>  (Dr.  Tillotson's)  Rule  of  Faith  ;"  "  Six  Con- 
ferences concerning  the  Euobarist,  wherein  is  shewed,,  that 

*  podd,  io  his'Charch  History,  mentions  this  Andrew  Pulton  sligbtly,  and 
M'^loCQuliedaialy  for  his  conference  with  Dr.  Tenison.     See  Dodd,  ro\.  III. 
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the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  overthrows  the  proofs  of 
the  Christian  religion,"  from  the  French  of  La  Placette  ; 
^*  The  Difference  between  the  Church  of  England  arid  the 
Church  of  Rome;  in  answer  to  a  book  written  by  a  Ro- 
manist, entitled  The  Agreement  between  them  ;"  and  "  An 
Examination  of  Bellarmine's  tenth  note  of  holiness  of  life.'* 
About  this  time  Dr.  Tenison  preached  a  sermon  at  the 
funeral  of  the  famous  Nell  Gwynn,    one  of  Charles  II.^s 
mistresses,  whom  he  represented  as  a  penitent.     This  drevr 
upon  him  some  censure ;  and  perhaps  the  measure  was  not 
a  very  prudent  one,  even  supposing  the  fact  of  her  peni- 
tence to  be  as  he  represented.      His  enemies,  however, 
could  not  have  many  just  objections  to  what  he  said,  as 
they  were  reduced  to  the  meanness  of ,  publishing  a  false 
copy  of  the  sermon,  against  which  Dr*  Tenison  advertised. 
In  1680  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  we  are  not  told  by 
whom,  was  deposited  In  his  hands,  jointly  with  Dr.  Simon 
Patrick,  to  be  laid  out  in  works  of  charit}',  according  to 
their  discretion;  and  after  distributing  some  part  of  it  ac-^ 
cordingly  in  charitable  uses,  they  settled  the  remainder  as 
a  kind  of  fund  for  augmenting  the  insufficient  maintenancis 
of  poor  vicars.     This  they  managed  themsel-ves  for  some 
years,  dividing  the  sum  of  100/.  among  twenty  vicars,  half 
of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  the  other  of  Ely,  at  the- equal 
rate  of  5/.  to  each  vicar;  but  in  1697  they  assigned  over 
the  whole  stock,  amounting  to  2400/.  to  sir  Nathan  Wright,* 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  other  trustees,  for  the' 
same  purposes. 

Resuming  his  pen  against  popery,  Dr.  Tenison  now  pub- 
lished five  more  treatises  or  tracts  on  the  subject,  entitled  • 
"The  Introduction  to  Popery  not  founded  in  Scripture  ;'*  • 
*' An  answer  to  a  letter  of  the  Roman  catholic  soldier  ;'*' 
"  Speculum  Ecclesiasticum  ;  or  an  ecclesiastical  prospec- 
tive ^lass  considered  in  its  false  reasonings  and  quotations ;'' 
*'The  incurable  Scepticism  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  trans- 
lated from  Placette ;  and  "  The  Protestant  and  Popish  way  . 
of  interpreting  Scripture,  impartially  compared,  in  answer  ; 
to  Pax  vobis,   &c."  all  in  4to,  and  published  in  1688  or 
1689.     We  are  told  that,  notwithstanding  his  zeal  in  this 
cause,  he  was  so  much  respected  at  court,  that  James  IK 
was  induced,  out  of  regard  to  him,  to  take  off  the  suspension  ' 
which  that  infatuated  monarch  had  laid  upon  Dr.  John, Sharp 
(See  Shabp,  vol.  XXVII..  p.  400) ;  but  there  is  more >easainv.t 
to  think  that  this,  on  the  king's  part,  was  an  attempt  at 
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•  conciliation,  when  he  found  how  unpopuhr  that  and  his 
other  measures  in  favour  of  popery  were. 

In  the  succeeding  reign,  Dr.Tenison  is  said  to  have  ac- 
quired favour  at  court,  on  account  of  his  moderation  towards 
the  dissenters.  He  was  one  of  those  Who  dwelt  fondly  on 
the  hopes  of  a  comprehension,  as  it  was  called,  to  be  effect- 
ed partly  by  a  review  of  the  Liturgy.  Immediately  after 
the  revolution,  he  was  promoted  to  be  archdeacon  of  Lon- 
don, and  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  pre- 
pare matters  towards  reconciling  the  dissenters  for  the  con- 
vocation. He  even  wrote  a  defence  of  it,  entitled  '*  A  Dis- 
course  on  the  Ecclesiastical  commission,  proving  it  agree* 
able  to  the  word  of  God,  useful  to  the  convocation,  &c,*' 
1689,  4to,  but  he  soon  found  the  main  object  to  be  un- 
attainable, neither  party  being  satisfied  with  the' proposed 
alterations  in  the  liturgy.  It  was  this  endeavour  to  conci- 
liate the  dissenters  which  is  said  to  have  induced  queen 
Mary  to  solicit  that  he  might  have  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln, 
to  which  he  was  accordingly  nominated  Nov.  25,  1691,  and 
consecrated  at  Lambeth,  Jan.  10  following.  The  writer  of 
his  life,  in  8vo,  tells  us  that  the  earl  of  Jersey,  then  master 
of  the  horse  to  her  majesty,  endeavoured  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  prejudice  Dr.  Tenison  in  her  majesty's  opinion,  in 
order  to  gain  her  interest  for  his  friend  Dr.  John  Scott,  rec- 
tor of  St.  Giles's  in  the  fields ;  and  represented  to  her  ma- 
jesty, who  was  speaking  of  Dr.  Tenison  in  terms  of  respect, 
that  he  had  preached  a  funeral  sermon,  in  which  he  had 
spoken  favourably  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyn,  one  of  king 
Charles  lid's  mistresses.  ^'  What  then  ?"  said  the  queen, 
'^  I  have  beard  as  much.  This  is  a  sign,  that  that  poor 
unfortunate  woman  died  penitent;  for  if  I  can  read  a  man's 
heart  through  his  looks,  had  she  not  made  a  trqly  pious 
and  Christian  end,  the  doctor  could  never  have  been  in- 
duced to  speak  well  of  her," 

He  had  not  been  seated  in  this  see  above  two  years^ 
when,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Marsh,  he  was  offered  the 
archbishopric  of  Dublin  ;  but  he  made  it  the  condition  of 
his  acceptance,  that  the  impropriations  belonging  to  the 
estates  then  forfeited  to  the  crown,  should  be  all  restored 
to  the  respective  parish  churches.  The  king'.thought  thia 
very  reasonable,  but  the  difficulties  were  found  so  great 
that  it  never  could  be  carried  into  execution;  and  instead 
of  being  translated  into  Ireland,  bishop  Tenison  was  raised, 
in  1694>  upon  the  death  of  I)r.  Tillotson,  %q  the  see  oi^. 
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Canterbury.  Dr.  Rennet  observes,  that  upon  the  death  of 
archbishop  Tillotson,  "  it  was  the  solicitous  care  of  the 
Court  to  fill  up  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  first  person 
that  seemed  to  be  offered  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  was  Dr. 
Stillingfleet,  bishop  of  Worcester;  but  his  great  abilities 
*had  raised  some  envy  and  some  jealousy  of  him :  and,  in- 
deed, his  body  would  not  have  borne  the  fatigues  of  such  a 
station.  Even  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  Dr.  John  Hall,  mas- 
ter of  Pembroke  college, 'Oxford,  was  recommended  by  a 
great  party  of  men,  who  had  an  opinion  of  his  great  piety 
and  moderation.  But  tha  person  most  esteemed  by  their 
majesties,  and  most  universally  approved  by  the  ministry, 
and  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  was  Dr.Tenison,  bishop  of 
Liticoln,  who  had  been  exemplary  in  every  station  of  his 
life,  had  restored  a  neglected  large  diocese  to  some  disci- 
pline and  good  order,  and  had  before,  in  the  office  of  a 
parochial,  minister,  done  as  much  gopd  as,  perhaps,  was 
possible  for  any  one  man  to  do.  It  was  with  great  impor- 
tunity, and  after  rejecting  better  offers,  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed with  to  take  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln  ;  and  it  was 
with  greater  reluctancy,  that  he  now  received  their  majesties* 
desire  and  command  for  his  translation  to  Canterbury* 
Burnet  speaks  much  to  the  same  purpose,  although  his 
Opinion  of  Dr.  Tenison  seems  never  to  have  been  very 
high ;  arid  adds,  that  at  this  time  *'  he  had  many  friends, 
and  no  enemies.** 

Soon  after  his  promotion  to  the  archbishopric,  queen 
Mary  was  seized  with  the  small  pox,  which  proved  fatal, 
and  at  her  desire  archbishop  Tenison  attended  her  during 
her  illness,  was  present  at  her  death,  and  preached  a  fune- 
ral sermon,  which  is  said  to  have  given  some  offence,  and 
was  severely  censured  in  a  letter  to  his  grace  by  Dr.  Ken, 
the  deprived  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  maintained 
that  the  archbishop  was  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty  in  not 
having  represented  tp  her  majesty  when  on  her  death-bed 
'*  the  great  guilt  she  lay  under  by  her 'conduct  at  the  re- 
volution.'* Of  this  letter.  Dr.  Tenison  took  no  notice,  for 
which  few  will  now  hiame  him.  A  "  Defente  of  his  Ser- 
itton'*  was  afterwards  published  by  his  friend  Dr.  John 
Williams.  But  if  Dr.Tenison  failed  in  bringing  the  queen 
to  repentance  for  "  the  revolution,"  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced some  good  effects  on  the  king's  disposition.  When 
the  queen  died,  William  was  deeply  affected,  and  impressed 
With  very  serious  notions,  which,  we  are  told,  Dr.  Tenison 
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49acouraged^  and  in  one  instance  (the  king's  illicit  con- 
paction  with  lady  Viiliers)  urged  the  beinousness  of  that 
crime  with  such  power,  that,  if  we  may  believe  Whivton^ 
bis  majesty  promised  never  to  see  that  lady  more.  The 
archbishop  is  also  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  healing 
some  differences  in  the  royal  family,  especially  respecting 
the  settlement  of  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark. 

The  several  injunctions  and  circular  letters  to  bis  clergy 
for  preserving  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and 
for  healing  the  animosities  that  arose  in  his  time  respect«- 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  such  as  have  been 
thought  to  reflect  honour  on  his  high  station.  It  was  in 
bis  time,  too,  that  the  disputes  occurred  respecting  the 
distinct  powers  of  the  two  houses  of  convocation,  which 
proved  ultituately  the  ruin  of  that  assembly,  so  that,  as  hat 
been  justly  remarked,  while  every  other  church  and  every 
sect,  has  its  synods,  or  other  assemblies  of  the  kind,  the 
church  of  England  has  no  longer  any  thing  preserved  but 
the  mere  form  of  meeting  and  breaking  up.  - 

In  1696,  he  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  zeal  for  the  re^ 
volution  in  t^e  ease  of  sir  John  Fen  wick's  attainder.  On 
this  occasion,  when  the  celebrated  Mr.  Nelson  requested 
his  vote  against  that  bill,  the  equity  of  which  was  much 
disputed,  the  archbishop  said,  '^  My  good  friend,  giv^  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  that  1  know  not  what  spirit  this  man,  nor 
I,  ami  of.  I  wish  for  his,  nor  no  man*s  blood  :  but  how  can 
I  do  my  duty  to  God  and  the  king,  should  I  declare  a  man 
innocent  (for  my  not  being  on  the  side  of  the  bill  will  con- 
vince the  world  that  I  think  him  so)  when  I  am  satisfied  in  my 
conscience,  not  only  from  Goodman's  evidence,  but  all  the 
convincio|(  testimonies  in  the  world,  that  he  is  guilty.  Laws 
ex  post  facto  may  indeed  carry  the  face  of  rigour  with  them : 
but,  if  ever  a  law  was  necessary,  this  is." 

In  1700,  his  grace  obtained  a  commission,  authorising 
him,  jointly  with  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  four  other 
prelates,  viz.  Burnet  of  Salisbury^  Lloyd  of  Worcester,  Pa-< 
trick  of  Ely,  and  Moor  of  Norwich,  to  recommend  to  his 
majesty,  proper  persons  for  all  the  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments in  his  gift,  above  the  value  of  20/  per  arm.  in  the 
book  of  first  fruits  and  tenths.  He  continued  in  the  saoKe 
favour  at  court  until  the  death  of  king  William,  whom  he 
constantly  attended  in  his  illness,  and  prevailed  with  him 
to  pi|t  the  last  hand  to  a  bill  for  the  better  security  of  the 
prptestant  succession.     In  consequence  of  his  station,  he 
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had  the^ honour  of  crowning  queen  Anne,  but  did  not  en* 
joy  much  favour  at  her  court.  During  the  first  three  years 
of  her  reign  he  steadily  opposed  the  bill  to  prevent  occa- 
sional conformity.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  neglectful 
of  what  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  established  church, 
ftnd  engaged  Dr.  White  Ken  net,  afterwards  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, to  write  "The  case  of  Impropriations,  &c."  in 
consequence  of  the  queen's  having  given  the  first  fruits 
for  augmenting  the  maintenance  of  the  poorer  clergy.  Iti 
1705^  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  princess  Sophia,  acquaint- 
ing her  with  his  own  zeal  in  particular,  and  that  of  her 
friends,  for  the  security  of  the  Hanover  succession,  to 
which  he  received  an  answer,  in  which  her  highness  gave 
sovae  intimation  of  her  desire  to  come  to  England  at  that 
juncture.  This  letter  of  hers  was  published  some  time" 
after,  together  with  one  from  sir  Rowland  Gwynn  to  the 
earl  of  Stamford,  upon  the  same  subject  of  the  princess's 
coming  over ;  which  last  being  voted  by  both  houses  to  be 
a  scandalous  libel,  tending  to  create  misunderstandings  be- 
tween her  majesty  and  the  princess  Sophia,  the  publit^her, 
Charles  Gildon,  was  fined  100/.  by  the  conrt  of  queen's 
bench.  But  notwithstanding  that  our  archbishop'^  zeal  in 
this. matter  could  not  be  very  agreeable  to  her  majesty, 
who  was  always  averse  to  the  notion  of  a  visit  from  the 
electress,  yet  in  April  1706  he  was  nominated  first  com- 
missioner in  the  treaty  of  union  between  England  and 
Scotland.  The  same  year,  he  concurred  vvith  the  majo- 
rity of  the  lords  in  their  resolution  against  those  who  in- 
sinuated that  *'  the  church' was  in  danger." 

On  the  death  of  queen  Anne  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
three  officers  of  state  in  whose  hands  were  lodged,  by  au- 
thority' of  parliament,  one  of  those  instruments  empower- 
ing her  successor,  if  abroad  at  the  time  of  her  demise,  to 
appoint  such  regents  as  he  should  think  proper,  to  continue 
the  administration  in  his  name  till  his  arrival.  He  bad 
afterwards  the  honour  of  crowning  George  I.  and  of  being 
admitted  to  a  private  conference  with  him.  This  was,  how-> 
ever,  his  last  attendance  on  that  prince,  as  his  infirmities, 
a.nd>  particularly  frequent  attacks  of  the  gout,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  live  as  retired  as  possiblie  at  his  palace 
ajt  Lambeth,  where  hd  died  Dec.  14,  1715,  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  privately  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  of  Lambeth,  and  in  the  same  vault 
wuh  his  wife,  who  died  the  preceding  year,  leaving  him 
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without  issue.  By  his  will  be  bequeathed  very  large  sums 
to  charitable  purposes^  and  proved  a  liberal  benefactor  to 
Bene^t  college,  Cambridge^  the  library  of  St.  Paul's  ca- 
thedral,  the  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel, 
queen  Anne*s  bounty,  Bromley  college,  &c.  The  residue 
of  his  fortune,  which  was  very  considerable,  he  ordered  to 
be  equally  divided  among  the  children  of  his  kinsmen.  Dr. 
Edward  Tenison  (afterwards  bishop  of  Ossory),  Mr.  Richard 
Tubby,  and  Mr.  George  Fage. 

The  author  of  the  **  Memoirs  of  his  Life"  says,  he  was  a 
prelate  **  who,  through  the  whole  coarse  of  his  life,  always 
practised  that  integrity  and  resolution  he  first  set  out  with; 
nor  was  he  influenced  by  the  changes  of  the  age  he  lived 
in,  to  act  contrary  to  the  pure  and  peaqeable  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  of  which  be  was  so  bright  an  ornament.'*^     He  adds^ 
that  he  was  **  an  exact  pattern  of  that  exemplary  piety, 
charity,  steadfastness,  and  good  conduct  requisite  in  a  go* 
vemor  of  the  church."     Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  edition  of 
Godwin's  Lives  of  the  Bishops,  at  first  brought  a  serious 
charge  against  Dr.  Tenison  for  neglecting  the  fairest  op* 
portiinity  of  introducing  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the 
church  of  England  into  the  kingdom  of  Prussia ;  but  he 
was  afterwards  so  fully  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  this 
charge,  as  ta  alter  the  page  of  his  work  in  which  it  was 
brought  forward,  and  lay  the  blame  upon  those  to  whom 
it  more  properly  belonged.     Swift  appears  to  have  spoken 
with  great  disrespect  of  archbishop  Tenison,  for  which  no 
better  reason  can  be  given,  than  his  prejudices  against  the 
whigs,  to  which  party  Tenison  was  supposed  to  belong ; 
and  is  said  to  have  furnished  some  hints  for  Steele's  me* 
morable  **  Crisis,"  for  which  the  latter  was  expelled  the 
House  of  Commons.     The  archbishop,  however,  had  ad- 
mirers  in  many  of  his  contemporaries,  especially  Dr.  Garth, 
who  has  introduced  him  in  the  2nd  canto  of  the  Dispen- 
sary, with  a  handsome  compliment,  in  the  -form  of  a  com* 
plaint  from  Evvy : 

*'  Within  this  isle  for  ever  must  I  find 
Disasters  to  distract  my  restless  mind  ? 
Gofxi  Tenison  s  celestial  piety 
At  last  has  raised  him  to  tne  sacrod  see^*' 

The  celebrated  nonconformist  Baxter  likewise  held  him- 
in  admiration.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  hm 
published  some  occasional  sermons,  and  is  supposed  to  bav^. 
been  the  author  of  a  tract  entitled  '^  Grievances  of  tha 
Vol*  XXIX.  Q 
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Church  of  Engltod,  which  are  not  in  the  power  of  ibe  go- 
vernors to  remedy,"  * 

T£BBURGH  (Gerard),  ^  Dutch  painter,  was  born  in 
1608,at  Zwol,  nearOveryssel.  He  learned  the  artof  paintiDg 
vuder  his  fathjer,  \fbo  bad  passed  spipe  years  at  Rome.  He 
travelled  over  the  chief  part  of  Europe,  and  was  every- 
where much  encouraged.  His  subjects  were  usually  con- 
versations, persons  employed  in  games,  or  in/  humorous 
adventures.  His  colouring  is  lively,  and  bis  pictures  highly 
finished..  But  be  is  not  thought  equal  either  to  Mieris  or 
Gerurd  Dow,  in  the  same  style.  He  died  in  1681.,  at  tbp^ 
age  of  seventy^three,  * 

TERENTIANUS  (Maurus),  was  a  Latin  poet  and  gram- 
inarian»  whose  age  is  not  exactly  known,  unless  he  was  the 
Pc^ibumus  Terentianus  to  whom  Longinus  dedicaied  hia 
s^dmirable  treatise  on  the  subljipe,  and  whom  Martial  cet- 
lebristes  9^  pjf^fect  of  Syene,  in  Egypt.  Both  these  things 
are  uncertain,  but  both  b^^e  been  affirmed  by  Vossias^ 
£Lnd  others.  Some  have  ^Iso  called  him  a  Carthaginian  ; 
tbs^t  he  was  a  Moor,  he  himself  tells  us,  and  thence  he  ia 
galled  Maurus.  Certain  it  is,  th^t  be  was  earlier  than  St. 
Auguatip,  who  quptes  him,  De  Civ.  Dei,  vi.  2.  He  wrote 
1^  i9o;5t  elegant  poem  in  various  measures,  **  De  Uteris,  syl- 
l^bis,  pedibusy  et  metris,"  addressed  to  his  son  B^ssinus^ 
and  bis  son-in-law  NovatemuSy  which  gives  a  truly  pleasing 
iifiprestsion  of  bis  genius,  and  admirably  exempli6es  the 
precepta  it  delivers.  This  poem  is  still  extant,  having 
been  found  in  a  mo^asteryt  at  Bobbio,  in  the  Milanese,  by 
G.  Meruia.  It  w«s  6rst  published  by  him  at  Milan,  with 
Ausonius,  in  1497;  afterwards  by  Janus  Parrbasius,  and 
Nic.  BrisssBUs ;  then  by  Jacobus  Micyllus,  at  Francfort, 
1584,  in  8vo.  It  s^ppeared  also  in  the  ^^  Grammatici  ve« 
teres,"  of  Putschius^  published  at  Hanau,  in  1605,  4to) 
and  in  the  ^*  Corpus  omnium  veterum  Poetarum  Romano- 
rum,"  Geneva^  1611,  3  vols.  4to.  ^ 

TERENTIUS  (Publiu^s),  or  TERENCE,  an  ancient 
dramatic  writer  among  the  Romans,  was  a  native  of  Car- 
thage, and  born  in  th^  year  of  Rome  560.  He  was  brought 
early  to  Rome,  among  other  slaves,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  generous  master,  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  se- 
nator, who  was  so  taken  with  bis  unpommon  parts,  that  he 

1  Memoir!  of  the  Life  and  Times  pf,  Sto,  no  date.— Biog.  Biit.-^Masien'ii 
Hist,  of  C.  C.  C.  C. 
*  PjfluDgtoo.  *  Moreri.-*-Votiiar«-« Sazii  Onoauif  t. 
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gave  hidi  first  a  good  education,  and  afterwards  his  liberty. 
He  received  bis  name,  as  well  as  his  liberty,  from  Teren- 
tius  Lucanus,  as  the  custom  was;  and  thus,  by  a  singulac 
fatality,  says  madam  Dacier,  while  be  lias  immoHalized  the 
name  of  bis  master,  he  has  not  been  able  to  preserve  his  own. 
His  merit  soon  recommended  him  to  the  acqtiaititance  and 
familiarity  of  the  chief  nobility ;  and  such  was  his  friend- 
fhip.  with  Scipio  and  Lselius,  that  his  rivals  and  enemies 
took  occasion  from  thence  to  say  that  his  plays  were  com-* 
posed  by  these  noblemen.  Suetonius  relates  a  story  from 
Cornelius  Nepos,  which  may  seem  to  confirm  such  &  sur- 
mise :  it  is^-that  on  the  1st  of  March,  which  was  the  feast 
of  the  Roman  ladies,  Lselius  being  desired  by  his  wife  to 
sup  a  little  sooner  than  ordinary,  he  prayed  her  not  to 
disturb  him ;  and  that,  coming  very  late  to  supper  that 
night,  he  said  he  had  never  composed  ahy  thing  with  more 
pleasure  and  success ;  when,  being  asked  by  the  company 
what  it  was,  he  repeated  some  verses  out  of  the  third  Scene 
of  the  fourth  act  in  the  "  Heautontimorumenos.'*  Terence 
takes  notice  of  this  i:eport  in  his  prologue  to  the  **  Adfelphi," 
and  does  not  ofTer  to  refute  it;  but  Suetonius  says  that  he 
forbore,  in  complaisance  to  his  patrons,  who  might  possibly 
not  be  displeased  with  it ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  prologue  to 
the  "  Heautontimorumenos,"  Terence  desired  the  auditors 
not  to  credit  the  slanderous  reports  of  his  brother  writers. 
It  is  very  possible  that  Scipio  and  Laerius  might  sonietiuies 
amuse  themselves  with  composing  a  scene  or  two  for  a 
poet,  with  whom  they  conversed  so  familiarly ;  but  the 
plays  were  certainly  Terence's. 

We  have  six  of  them  remaining,  and  probably  one  or 
two  are  lost,  for  the  '^  Andria''  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
his  first.  The  very  prologue  to  this  play  intimates  the 
contrary;  and  the  circunistance  related  by  Suetonius,' about 
Terence's  reading  his  first  piece  to  C8B.dilius,  proves  the 
^'  Andria^'  not  to  have  been  it,  and  thai  Suetonius  has  mis- 
taken the  name  of  the  play;  for  Caecilius  died  two  years 
before  the  **  Andria^'  was  brought  on  the  stage.  Csecilius 
was  the  best  poet  of  the  age,  and  near  fourscore  when 
Terence  offered  bis  first  play  ;  'mucH  regard  was  paid  to 
his  judgment,  and  t}ierefore  the  xdile' offered  Terence 
to  wait  upon  Caecilius  with  his  play  before  he  would  ven- 
ture to  receive  it.  The  old  gentleman,  being  at  table, 
bid  the  young  author  take  a  stool,  and  begin  to  read  it 
to  him.     It  is  observed  by  Suetonius^  that  Terence's  dress 

a  2 
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was  mean,  so  that  his  outside  did  not  much  recommend 
him;  but  he  bad  not  gone  through  the  fifst  scene  whqn. 
CsBcilius  invited  him  to  sit  at  table  with  him,  deferring 
to  hslve  the  rest  of  the  play  read  till  after  supper.  Thus, 
with  the  advantage  of  CsBcilius's  recommendation,  didTe- 
rence's  first  play  appear,  when  Terence  could  not  be  twen- 
ty-five ;  for  the  ^^  Andria*'  was  acted  when  he  was  but 
twenty-seven.  The  *^  Hecyra"  was  acted  the  year  follow- 
ing ;  the  ^'  Self-tormentor,  or  Heautontimorumenos,"  two 
years  after  that ;  the  "  Eunuch'*  two  years  after  the  "  Self- 
tormentor  ;"  the  *^  Phormio,"  the  latter  end  of  the  same 
year;  and,  the  year  afterwards,  the  "Adelphi,  or  Bro- 
thers,*' was  acted;  that  is,  160  B.C.  when  Terence  was 
thirty-three  years  of  age. 

After  this,  Terence  went  into  Greece,  where  he  stayed 
about  a  year,  in  order,  as  it  is  thought,  to  collect  some  of 
Menander's  plays.'  He  fell  sick  on  his  return  from  thence, 
and  died  at  sea,  according  to  some;  at  Stymphalis,  a 
town  in  Arcadia,  according  to  others.  From  the  above  ac^ 
count,  we  cannot  have  lost  above  one  or  two  of  Terence's 
plays ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  credit  what  Suetonius  reports 
from  one  Consentius,  an  unknown  author,  namely,  that 
Terence  was  returning  with  above  an  hundred  of  Menan- 
der's  plays,  which  he  had  translated,  but  that  he  lost  them 
by  shipwreck,  and  died  of  grief  for  the  loss.  Terence  was 
of  a  middle  size,  very  slender,  and  of  a  dark  complexion. 
He  left  a  daughter  behind  him,  who  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  a  Roman  knight.  He  left  also  a  house  and  gar- 
dens, 9n  the  Appian  way,  near  the  Villa  Martis,  so  that  the 
notion  of  his  dying  poor  is  very  improbable.  If  he  could 
be  supposed  to  have  reaped  no  advantages  from  the  friend- 
!  ship  of  Scipio  and  Lselius,  yet  his  plays  must  have  brought 
hjni  in  considerable  sums.  He  received  eight  thousand 
.>ae»terces  for  his  *^  Eunuch,"  which  was  acted  twice  in  one 
day;  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which  perhaps  never  hap- 
pened to  a^y  other  play,  for  plays  with  the  Romans  ^vere 
never  designed  to  serve  above  two  or  three  times.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  was  well  paid  for  the  rest ;  for  it  ap- 
pears from  the  prologue  to  the  **  Hecyra,"  that  the  poets 
used  to  be  paid  every  time  their  play  was  acted.  At  this 
rale,  Terence  must  have  made  a  handsome  fortune  before 
he  died,  for  most  of  his  plays  were  acted  more  than  once  in 
his  life-time. 
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"     ' 

It  would  be  endless  to  mention  the  testimonies  of  tlia 
aucients  m  bis  favoufi  ^^  ^^^  ^^g^  commendations  bestowed 
upon  him  by  modern  commentators  and  critics.  Meuandet 
was  his  model,  and  from  him  he  borrowed  many  of  his  ma« 
terials.  He  was  not  content  with  a  servile  imitation  of 
Menander^  but  always  consulted  his  own  genius,  and  made 
such  alterations  as  seemed  to  him  expedient.  His  enemies 
blamed  his  conduct  in  this ;  but  in  the  prologue  to  the 
**  Andria,"  he  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge,  and  justifidi 
what  he  had  done  by  very  sufficient  reasons.  The  come- 
dies of  Terence  were  in  great  repute  among  the  Romans ; 
though  Plautus,  having  more  wit,  more  action,  and  more 
vigpur,  was  sometimes  more  popular  upon  the  stage.  Te* 
rence's  chief  excellence  consists  in  these  three  points^ 
beauty  of  characters,  politeness  of  dialogue,  and  regularity 
of  scene.  His  characters  are  natural,  exact,  and  finished 
to  the  last  degree ;  and  no  writer,  perhaps,  ever  came  up 
to  him  for  propriety  and  decorum  in  this  respect.  If  he 
had  laid  the  scene  at  Rome,  and  made  his  characters  Ro- 
man, in&tead  of  Grecian ;  or  if  there  had  been  a  greater 
variety  in  the  general  cast  of  his  characters,  the  want  of 
both  which  things  have  been  objected  to  him;  his  plays 
might  have  been  more  agreeable,  might  have  more  affected 
those  for  whose  entertainment  they  were  written ;  yet  in 
what  he  attempted  he  has  been  perfectly  successful.  The 
elegance  pf  his  dialogue,  and  the  purity  of  his  diction,  are 
acknowledged  by  all :  by  Caesar,  Cicero,  Paterculus,  and 
Quintilian,  among  the  ancients ;  and  by  all  the  moderns* 
If  Terence  could  not  attain  all  the  wit  and  humour  of 
Menander,  yet  he  fairly  equalled  him  in  chasteness  and 
correctness  of  style. 

The  moderns  have  been  no  less  united  in  their  praise  of 
the  style  of  Terence.  Erasmus  says,  that  '*  the  purity  of 
the  Roman  language  cannot  be  learned  from  any  ancient 
author  so  well  as  from  Terence ;  and  many  have  given  it 
as  their  opinion,  that  the  Latin  tongue  cannot  be  lost  while 
the  comedies  of  Terence  remain.  This  Roman  urbanity 
and  purity  of  diction  shews  Terence  to  have  been  made  a 
slave  very  young,  and  his  education  to  have  been  wholly 
Roman,  since  otherwise  his  style  could  never  have  been  so 
free  from  the  tincture  of  his  African  origin.  Regularity 
of  scene,  or  proper  disposition  and  conduct  of  the  drama, 
is  a  third  excellence  of  Terence.  His  scene,  as  Congreve, 
who  calls  him  the  corr^ctest  writer  in  the  world,  has  well 
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observed,  always  proceeds  *  in '  a  regular  conn'ectioh,  the 
persoh^.gping  off.  and  on  for  visible  reasons/  and  to  carry  * 
on  Jth^  station  of  the  play,  and,^  upoii  the  whole,  the  faults  ' 
a^d  iojperfections  are  so  few,  that  they  sciarcely  deserve  to  ' 
be.xnentionjed.     Scaliger  said,  there  were  hbt  three  in  the 
wiho)e,^ix  plays :  and  thecoviica  vis,  which  CsBsar  wishes 
far  ^binij  would  protsaSly  have  suited  our  taste  less  than 
bis  present  delicate  humour' and  wit.     Madam  Dacierha?^ 
oJ>serv,ed,  that  "  it  would  be  (difficult  to  determine  which 
of  hi^  $ix  plays  deserves  the  preference,  since  they  hate 
eacl^  of  them  their  peculiar  excellencies.     The  **  Andria^*  • 
and  •*Adelph},'!.  says  she,  "appjear  to  eicel  in  characters 
and  manner^.;,  the  "  Eunuch'|^  and  **  Phbrniid,**  in  vigo- 
rous action  and  lively  intrigue  ;  the  "*Heautontimbrume-» 
nos*^and  **  Hecyra,"  in  sentiment,  passion,  and  simplicity' 
of  style.'*  '  ' 

,TUe  best  editions  of  Terence  are,  tbe'Elzevir,  1655,- 
12n^o;  that  "  cum  integris  nbtis  Donati,  et  selectis  vari- 
Orupi,  .1686,"  8yo;  that  of'Westerhovius,  in  twovoluiAe*^ 
quarto,  1726;  and  of  "  feentle'y,"  thjfe  same  year,  4to;' 
t;be  imo^aculate  Edinburgh  edition  of  it 58,  I2mb,  and  the 
edition  of  Zeupius,  in.  two  volumes,  Leipsic,  1774,  8vo, 
wit|;i  very  copious  notes  and  index.  Madam  Dacier  has 
given  a, most  beautiful  French  version ' 'of  this^  author;  and 
in  English,  we  have  a  translation  in  blank-verse,  by  Colman, 
which  is  justly  esteemed",  ^  *  ' 

,,TfiRBASiSON  (Andrew),  the  first  of  a  literary  fem'ity 
pf  considerable  npte  in  France,  wiets  thb  eldest  of  the  four 
sons  of  Peter  Terrasson,  a  lawyer  of  Lyons,  and  became  a 
priest  of  the  oratory,  preacher  to  the  king,  and  afterwards 
pre.apfier  to  the  court  bf'  Lorrain.'  His  pulpit  serviced  were 
.inuch  applauded,  and  attended  by  the'  most  crowded  con^ 
gr^gations.  His  e:^ertibns  during  Lent  in  the  metropdlitah 
church  at  Paris  threw  him  into  an  illness  of  Which  be  died 
April'?$,j  17,23,^  His  "  Sermons"  were  printed  in  1726, 
.4  vols.  12mo,  and  reprinted  in  1738.* 

TEJRRASSON  (John),  brother  to  the  preceding,  was 
,bor,n  at  Lyons  in  1670,  and  educated  at  the  house  of  the 
oratory  at  Paris,  wbjch  he  quitted  v'6ry  Sooir.  Hfe  after- 
wards entered  into  it  again,  and  tlieh  left  It  finalfy,  ^  proof 
of  unsteadiness,  at  which  his  father  was  so  angry,  having 
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resolved  to  breed  lip  all  liis  sons  to  the  churchy  fhtt  he  tei 
duced  him  by  bis  will  to  a  very  moderate  itibodie ;  wbieb^ 
however,  John  bore  without  comphining.  He  #ent  t^ 
Paris,  and  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  the  abbiS  Bignotfl^ 
who  becarine  his  protector  and  patron,  and  prdciired  him  tt 
place  in  the  academy  of  sciences  in  1707*  Iti  1731$  h€ 
was  elected  a  professor  in  the  'Coliege  royal.  Wh^fi  thif 
disputes  about  Homer  betweeti  La  Motte  and  tnad^oi  Da^ 
cier  were  at  their  height^  he  thought  propefr  toi  ^nt^r  tti9 
listsi  and  wrote  <*  Ude  Dissertation  centre  Tlliade/'  tti  t 
fols.  12mo,  which  did  very  little  credit  to  his  t^ste  t^ 
judgment.  He  had,  however,  better  success  in  his  **  ^^ 
thos,"  which,  as  a  learned  and  philosophical  robianble,  bM 
considerable  merit.  It  has  beeii  tf^Ddated  into  Englbb; 
Anbtber  Work  6(  Terraskdn  is  *^  A  French  Translation  6l 
Diodorus  Siculus,  with  a  {Preface  and  netes/'  wbidB  hii 
been  much  commended* 

He  died  Sept.  15,  1759,  with  the  repiitiiktiqtt  ofhaviOj^ 
been  one  of  the  best  practical  philosophers  of  his  ag<$.  Ati* 
Wording  to  D'AJeittbert,  in  h\i  *^  History  of  the  Membeifii . 
0(  the  French  Academy/'  be  was  absent,  dinlpte,^^  totall/ 
ignorant  of  the  world,  with  much  learning,  and  original 
Wit  and  humour.  He  suddenly  becatne  tei-y  rieb,  by  the 
Mittfisftippi-scheme,  in  favour  of  which  be  wi^ote  a  patuphlet 
of  <<  Reflteitions  ;*'  but  was  neither  affected  by  his'sudd^ii^ 
mhe^f  hot  by  the  sudden  ruin  which  foUoWefd.  He  ^iiii 
he.had  now  got  rid  of  many  difficulties  in  which  wealth  hfeid'^ 
involved  him,  and  he  should  enjoy  the  comfort  and  eon<^' 
tenience  of  living  on  a  little.  At  the  latter  erid  Of  hid  lifi 
be  totally  lost  his  memory,  and  when  any  question  wad  a^ked 
him,  he sAid,  *<  InqOire  of  Mrs.  Luquet^  my  housekeeper;** 
dnd  even  when  the  priest,  who  confessed  him  in  bis  IS^ 
illness,  interrogated  him  concerning  the  sins  wKicH  be  hild 
committed,  be  could  get  tio  other  aiisw^r  froiaii  hiffi  fhiii 
"  Ask  Mrs.  Luquet."  * 

TERRASSON  (Gaspari>),  brother  of  the  t#(j  pteoediil^,^ 
was  born  October  5y  1680^  at  Lyons.  At  the  age  of  eighf^ 
een,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  the  hou^e  of  tM  ^§ibrf  ' 
at  Paris,  where  he  immediately  devoted  himselAd  tblij^titd/ 
df  scripture  and  the  fathers,  and  tdught  aftei'w^rd^  iti  liif* 
ferent  bouses  of  his  order,  chiefly  at  Treyesi,  #li«r#b&  s]^§k# 
a  funeral  oration  for  the  dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.  Ih^  tbel 
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Franctscati  churcb.  Notwithstanding  the  success  which 
attended  this  first  essay  of  his  talents  for  the  pulpit,  he  did 
not  continue  to  pfeach,  but  only  delivered  exhortations  in  the 
seminaries.  But  after  his  brotber*s  death,  being  solicited 
to  supply  several  pulpits  where  the  deceased  had  engaged 
him^elty  he.  soon  acquired  a  degree  of  reputation  superior 
to  that  which  Andrew  Terrasson  had  enjoyed.  He  preached 
at  Paris  during  five  years,  and,  among  other  occasions,  a 
whole  Lent  in  the  metropolitan  church,  to  a  very  numerous 
congregation.  Various  circumstances,  particularly  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Jansenists,  obliged  him  afterwards  to  quit 
both-  the  congregation  of  the  oratory  and  the  pulpit  at  the 
same  time;  but  M.  de  Caylus,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  made 
him  curate  of  Treigny  in  1735.  Persecution,  however,  still 
following  him,  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastille,  which  he  quitted 
in  1744,  to  be  confined  with  the  Minimes  at  ArgenteuiL 
At  length,  when  his  weakened  faculties  made  him  consi- 
dered as  useless  to  his  party,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  Jan.  2,  1752, 
leaving  **  Sermons^"  4  vols.  12mo,  and  an  anonymous  book 
entitled,.  ^*  Lettres  sur  la  Justice  Chr6tienue,^*  which  hto 
been  censured  by  the  Sorbonne. ' 

X  TERRASSON  (Matthew),  an  eminent  advocate  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  was  born  August  13,  1669,  and  was 
related  to  the  same  family  as  the  preceding.  He  was- ad- 
mitted advocate  at  Paris  in  1691,  where  his  merit  and 
abilities  soon  procured  him  many  clients,  and  having  made 
the  written  law  his  peculiar  study,  he  became,  as  it  were, 
the  oracle  of  the  Lyonnois,  and  all  the  provinces  where 
the  law  is  followed.  He  assisted  in  the  **  Journal  de  Sa« 
vans'Vduring  five  years,  and  was  severaL years  censor* 
royal  of  books  of  law  and  literature.  He  died  September 
30,  1734,  at  Paris,  aged  sixty-six.  He  left  a  collection  of 
his  own  discourses,  pleadings,  memoirs,  and  consuitationsy 
under  the  title  of  **  CEuvres  de  Matthieu  Terrasson,*^  &e.' 
4to.  This  collection,  which  was  much  valued,  was  pub* 
lished  by  his  only  son,  Anthony  Terrasson,  advocate  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  and  aothor  of  ^^L'Histoire  de  la  Ju-, 
risprudence  Rpmaine,"  printed  at  Paris,  1750,  fol.  There 
is  an;edition  of  the  works  of  Henrys  in  4  vols.  fol.  with 
notes  by  Matthew  Terrasson,  printed  by  Bretonnier.  in 
1772,* 
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TERTRE  (Francis  Joachim  Duport  duI,  a  French 
writer  of  more  industry  than  genius,  was  born  at  St  Malo^s, 
in  i715«  He  entered  for  a  time  into  the  society  of  the 
JesuitSi  where  he  taught  the  learned  languages.  Return-* 
ing  into  the  world,  he  was  employed  witti  Messrs.  Freron 
and  da  la  Porte,  in  some  periodical  publication^  He  was 
also  A  member  of  the  literary  and  military  society  of  Be- 
sanfOD,  a^  of  the  academy  at  Angers.  He  died  April  17^ 
1759,  at  the  age  of  forty*four.  Besides  his  periodical 
writings,  he  made  himself  known  by  several  publications : 
l.^<  An  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  England,*'  3  vols* 
12mo,  which  has  the  advantages  of  a  chronological  abridge* 
ment,  without  its  dryness.  The  narration  is  faithful,  sim- 
ple, and  clear ;  the  style  rather  cold,  but  in  general,  piire^ 
and  of  a  good  taste ;  and  the  portraits  drawn  with  accu« 
racy :  yet  the  abridgment  of  the  abb6  Millot  is  generalljr 
preferred,  as  containing  more  original  matter.  2.  ^'  Hissi^ 
toire  des  Conjurations  et  des  Conspirations  celebres,*'  10 
Tols..  12mo;  an  unequal  compilation,  but  containing  somie 
interesting  matters.  3.  The  two  last  volumes  of  the  ^*  Bib- 
liotheque  amusante.'^  4.  '*  UAImanach  des  Beaux-Arts/* 
afterwards  known  by  the  title  of  **  La  France  literaire.'* 
He  published  a  very  imperfect, sketch  of  it  in  1752;  but 
it  has  since  been  extended  to  several  vols.  8vo.  5.  *^  Me-, 
moirea  da  Marquis  de  Choupes,**  1753,  12mo.  He  had 
also  a  band  in  the  '*  History  of  Spain,"  published  by  M. 
Desormaux. 

His  son  Marqubrite-Louis-Frai^cis  Duport-Duter^ 
TRE,  was  one  of  the  moderate  revolutionists  in  1789,  and 
suffered  under  the  guillotine  in  1793,  when  moderation 
became  a  crime.  * 

TERTRE  (John  Baptist  du),  a  French  Dominican,  was 
born  at  Calais  in  1610.  Her|uitted  his  studies  to  go  into 
the  army,  and  visited  the  various  countries  in  a  Dutch  ship, 
but  returning  to  France  entered  the  Dominican  order  at 
Paris  in  1635.  Five  years  after  this  he  was  sent  as  a  'mis- 
sionary to  the  American  islands,  where  he  laboured  zea-  ' 
lously,  but  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1658,.  and 
died  at  Paris  1687,  having  first  revised  bis  general  his^- 
tory  of  the  islands  of  St.  Christopher,  &c.  and  published 
it  much  more  complete  under  the  title  of  .'^  Histoire  g^- 
llirale  des  Antilles   habitues    par    les    Francois,*'   1667, 
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TERTULLIAN  (Quintus  Sejptimius  Flojiens),  the 
first  Liitin  writer  of  the  primitive  church  whose  writing^ 
erevCdme  down  to  us^  was  an  African,  and  born  at  Car-* 
tbage  ii)  the  second  century.  His  father  was  a  centurion  in 
the  troops  which  served  under  the  proconsul  of  Afiiea. 
Tertuiiian  was  at  first  an  heathen^  and  a  man,  as  he  him- 
ielf  owns  in  various  parts  of  his  works,  of  loose  manners  ( 
but  afterwards  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  though  it 
is  not  kAbWn  when,  or  upon  Vvbat  occasion.  He  flourished 
chiefly  Under  the  reigns  of  the  emperor  Severus  and  Cara-^ 
calla,  from  about  the  year  194  to  2 16 ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  lived  several  years,  since  Jerome  mentions  a  report  of  his 
having  attained  to  a  decrepit  old  age.  There  is  no  pas^ 
sBge  in  bis  writihgs  whence  it  can  be  concluded  that  he 
was  a  priest;  but  Jerome  affirms  it  so  positively,  that  it 
can)lot  be  doubted.  He  had  great  abilities  and  learning, 
which  he  efkiployed  vigorously  in  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
add  against  heathens  and  heretics ;  but  towards  the  latter 
part  bf  bis  life  quitted  the  churth  to  follow  the  Montanists^ 
Which  is  the  reason  why  his  name  has  not  been  transmitted 
to  iis  with  the  title  of  saint.  The  cause  of  his  separation 
is  tiot  certainly  known*  Baronius  has  attributed  it  to  jea- 
lousy, because  Victor  Was  preferred  before  him  to  the  see 
of  Home ;  Pdmelius  hints  at  his  disappointment,  because 
be  could  not  get  the  bishopric  of  Carthage ;  and  Jerome 
says,  that  the  ehvy  which  the  Roman  clergy  bore  him,  and 
the.  outrageous  manner  with  which  they  treated  him,  et^ 
asperated  him  against  the  church,  and  provoked  him  to 
quit  it.  What  perhaps  had  as  much  weight  as  any  of  these 
reasons  was  th4  extraordinary  austerity,  which  the  sect  of 
Montanus  affected,  which  suited  his  Uionastic  turn  of  mind. 
Whatever  the  cause,  he  not  only  joined  them>  but  wrote  in 
their  defence,  and  treated  the  church  from  which  he  de^ 
parted,  with  unbecon^ing  contempt.  £rror,  however,  say^ 
a  modern  Ecclesiastical  historian,  is  rery  inconstant;  fD»r 
Tertuliian  afterwards  left  the  Montaiiists,  or  nearly  so,  and 
foritied  a  sect  of  his  own,  called  Tertullieiiists,  who  eon« 
tinned  in  Africa  till  Augustine^s  time,  by  whose  labours 
their  existence,  as  a  distinct  body,  was  brought  to  a  close. 
The  character  of  Tertuliian  is  very  strongly  delineated  by 
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himself  in  his  own  writings;  if  there  had  been  any  thing 
peculiarly  Christian,  which  he  had  learned  from'the  Mofi- 
tanists,  his  works  must  have  shown  it ;  but  the  only  change 
discoverable  is,  that  he  increased  in  his  austerities.  He  apr 
pears  to  have  been  married,  and  lived  all  his  life,  without  ^ 
separating  from  his  wife  upon  his  commencing  priest,  if, 
indeed,  he  did  fiot  marry  her  after.  The  time' of  his  death^ 
is  no  where  mentioned. 

i.Maoy  historians  have  spoken  highly  of  the  abilities  and ' 
learning  of  this  father,  particularly  Eusebius,  who  says  that 
he  was  pne  of  the  ablest  Latin  writers,  and  particularly  in- 
sists upon  his  being  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  Roman 
laws ;  which  may  incline  us  to  think  that,  like  his  scholar,  ■ 
Cyprian,  he  was  bred  to  the  bar.     Cyprian  used  every  day' 
to. read  part  of  his  works,  and,  when  he  called  for  the  book,' 
^idy  **  Give  me  my  roaster,^*  as  Jerome  relates.   Lactantius^ 
allows  him  to  have  been  skilled  in  all  kinds  of  learning,  yet^ 
censures  him  as  an  harsh,  inelegant,  and  abstruse  writer.  Je-' 
rome,  in  his  Catalogue  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  calls  him  aman* 
of  a  quick  and  sharp  wit ;  and  says,  in  his  epistle  to  Magnus^ 
that  DO  author  had  more  learning  and  subtlety ;  but  in  other 
places  he  reprehends  his  errors  and  defects ;  and,  in  bis 
apology  against  Buffinus,  **  commends  his  wit,  but  con- 
demns his  heresies.''     Vicentius  Lirinensis  gives  this  cha« 
racter  of  him :  "  TertuUian  was,''  says  he,  *^  among  the 
]Latins,  what  Origen  was  among  the  Greeks ;  that  is  to  say^ 
the  first  and  most  considerable  man  they  had.     For  who 
is  more  learned   than  he  7  who  more  versed  both  in  eccle* 
aiastical  and  profane  knowledge  ?     Has  he  not  comprised 
in  his  vast  capacious  mind  all  the  philosophy  of  the  sages^ 
the  maxims  of  the  different  sects,  with  their  histories,  and 
whatever  pertained   to   them  ?     Did  he  ever  attack  any 
<th]ng  which  he  has  not  almost  always  either  pierced  by  the 
.vivacity  of  his  wit,  or  overthrown  by  the  force  and  weight 
of  his  reasonings?     And   who  can  sufficiently  eictol  th6 
^beauties  of  his  discourse,  which  is  so  well  guarded  and 
.linked  together  by  a  continual  chain  of  arguments,  that  he 
.even  forces  the  consent  of  those  whom  he  cannot  persuade  ? 
:His  words  are  so  many  sentences;  his  answers  almost  so 
many  victories." 

Of  the  moderns^  Malebranche  says,  ^^  TertuUian  was^a 

.  man  of  profound  learning;  but  he  had  more  memory  than 

judgment,  greater,  penetration  and  cf^tent  of  imagination 

than  of  understanding.     There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  * 

Tisionary/ and  bad  all  the  qualities  I  have  attributed  to 
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visionaries*  The  respect  be  bad  for  the  visions  of  Monta* 
nus^'  and  for  his  prophetesses,  is  an  incontestable  proof  of  ^ 
the  weakness  of  bis  judgment.  His  fire,  bis  transports,  his  . 
enthusiasms  upon  the  most  trifling  subjects,  plainly  indi^  - 
cate  a  distempered  imagination.  What  irregular  motions 
are  there  in  his  hyperboles  and  figures  !  How  many  . 
pompous  and  magnificent  arguments^  that  owe  ail  their 
force  to  their  sensible  lustre,  and  persuade  many  merely 
by  giddying  and  dazzling  the  mind.''  He  then  gives  ex- 
amples out  of  his  book  ^^  De  Pallio ;''  and  concludes  wiih 
saying,  that  ^^  if  justness  of  thought,  with  clearness  and  ele- 
gance of  expression,  should  always  appear  in  whatever  a 
man  writes,  since  the  end  of  writing  is  to  manifest  the 
truth,  it  is  impossible  to  excuse  this  author;  who,  by  the 
testimony  of  even  Salmasius,  the  greatest  critic  of  our 
times,  has  laid  out  all  his  endeavours  to  become  obscure  ;- 
and  has  succeeded  so  well  in  what  he  aimed  at,  that  this- 
commentator  was  almost  ready  to  swear,  no  man  ever  un- 
derstood him  perfectly."  ' 
Balzac  thus  expresses  his  sentiments  of  Tertullian  in  a 
letter  to  his  editor,  Rigaitius  :  "  I  expect,''  says  he,  "  the 
Tertullian  you  are  publishing,  that  he  may  learn  me  that 
patience,  for  which  he  gives  such  admirable  instructions. 
He  is  an  author  to  whom  your  preface  would  have  recon- 
ciled me,  if  I  had  an  aversion  for  him  ;  and  if  the  harsh- 
ness of  his  expressions,  and  the  vices  of  his  age,  had  dis- 
suaded me  from  reading  him :  but  I  hav^  had  an  esteem 
for  him  a  long  time  ;  and  as  hard  and  crabbed  as  be  is, 
yet  he  is  not  at  all  unpleasant  to  me.  I  have  found  in 
bis  writings  that  black  light,  which  is  mentioned  in  one 
of  the  ancient  poets ;  and  I  look  upon  his  obscurity  with 
the  same  pleasure  as  that  of  ebony  which  is  very  bright 
and  neatly  wrought.  This  has  always  been  my  opinion  ; 
for  as  the  beauties  of  Africa  are  no  less  amiable,  though 
they  are  not  like  ours,  and  as  Sophonisba  has  eclipsed 
several  Italian  ladies,  so  the  wits  of  that  country  are  not 
less  pleasing  with  this  foreign  sort  of  eloquence  ;  and  I 
shall  prefer  him  to  a  great  many  affected  imitators  of  Ct-  , 
cero.  And  though  we  should  grant  to  nice  critics  that  his 
style  is  of  iron,  yet  they  miist  likewise  own  to  us,  that 
out  of  this  iron  he  has  forged  most  excellent  weapons: 
tb&t  he  has  defended  the  honour  and  innocence  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  that  he  has  quite  routed  the  Valentinians,  and 
gtruck  Marcion  to  the  very  heart."  Our  learned  coum- 
^ryman,  Dr.  Cave,  has  likewise  shewn  himself,  still  more 
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•    than  Balzac,  an  advocate  for  Tertullian^s  style ;  ^and,  with 
'    submission  to  Lactantius,  who  (as  we  have  seen  above)  cen- 
sured it  as  harsh,  inelegant,  and  obscure,  affirms,  that  ^*it 
.    has    a  certain    majesty    peculiar  to  itself,  a   sublime  and 
noble  eloquence  seasoned  abundantly  with  wit  and  satire, 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  exercises  the  sagacity  of 
a  reader,  highly  entertainsi  and  pleases  him.*'     The  style, 
4    however,  of  Tertullian,  is  a  matter  of  less  consequence 
.    than  those  other  merits  which  give  him  a  rank  among  the 
fathers  :  but  in  this  respect  it  seems  difficult  which  of  the 
.    two  were  predominant,  his  virtues  or  his  defects.     He  was 
,    endued  with  a  great  genius,  but  seemed  deficient  in  point 
of  judgment.     His  piety  wtis  warm  and  vigorous,  but  at 
the  same  time  melancholy  and  austere,  and  his  credulity 
and  superstition,  learned   as  he  was,  were  such  as  could 
only  have  been  expected  from  the  darkest  ignorance.    He 
placed  religion  too  much  in  austere  observances ;  and  in 
this  respect,  the  littleness  of  his  views  appears  cpnspicnous 
in  the  very  first  tract  in  the  volume  of  his  works,  **  De 
Pallio,"  the  purport  of  which  is  to  recommend  i  vulgar 
and   rustic  kind  of  garment  for  Christians  in  the  place  of 
the  Roman  toga ;  but  a  more  remarkable  instance  is  given 
of  his  absurd  scrupulosity  about  such  trifles,  in  which  he 
warmly  approves  the  conduct  of  a  Christian  soldier  who 
refused  to  wear  a  crown  of  laurel  which  his  commander  had 
given  him  with  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  and  was  punished 
for  his  disobedience.     Upon  the  whole,  although  his  works 
throw  som6  light  on  the  state  of  Christianity  in  his  time^ 
they  contain  very  little  matter  of  useful  instruction^ 

The  principal  editors  of  this  father,  who  have  given 
editions  of  his  works  in  one  collected  body,  are  Rhenanus, 
Pamelius,  and  Rigaltius*  Rhenanus  first  published  them 
at  Basil  in  1521,  from  two  manuscripts  which  he  had  pro- 
cured from  two  abbeys  in  Germany.  As  this  editor  was 
well  versed  in  all  parts  of  learning,  and  especially  in  eccle^ 
siastical  antiquity,  so  none  have  laboured  more  success- 
fully than  he  in  the  explication  of  ^^rtullian  ;  and  Riga!* 
tius  has  observed,  with  reason,  that  he  wanted  nothing  to 
have  made  his  work  complete,  but  more  manuscripts :  and 
though,  says  Du  Pin,  his  notes  have  been  censured  by  the 
Spanish  inquisition,  and  put  at  Rome  into  the  Index  ex- 
purgatorius,  yet  this  should  not  diminish  the  esteem  we 
ought  to  have  for  him.  Rhenanus^s  edition  ]  had  been 
printed  a  great  number  of  times,  when  Pamelius  published 
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Tjerfculliap  with  new  commentaries^  at  Antwerp,  in  1579; 
and  although  this  editor  has  bee^  blamed  for  digressing 
top  much  to  things  foreign  to  his  points,  yet  bis  notes  are 
useful  and  learned.  His  edition,  as  well  as  Rhenanus's, 
has  been  printed  often,  in  various  places.  After  these,  the 
learned  Rigaltius  produced  his  edition  in  1634,  which  is 
far  preferable  to  either  of  the  former ;  for,  having  some 
manuscripts,  and  other  advantages  which  the  former  editors 
wanted,  be  has  given  a  more  correct  text.  He  has  also 
accompanied  it  with  notes,  in  which  he  has  explained  dif- 
ficult passages,  cleared  some  ancient  customs,  and  dis- 
cussed many  curious  points  of  learning.  The  greatest  ob- 
jection to  this  editor  has  been  made  by  the  Roman  catho- 
lics, who  say  that  he  has  occasionally  made  observations 
not  favourable  to  the  present  practice  of  the  church  :  but, 
says  Du  Pin,  "  whatever  exceptions  may  be  made  to  his 
divinity,  his  remarks  relating  to  grammar,  criticism^  and 
the  explication  of  difficult  passages,  are  excellent."  A 
new  edition  of  TertuUian  was  begun  at  Halle,  by  Semler, 
in  1770,  and  six  parts  published  in  small  8vo;  and  the  same 
was  reprinted  with  a  view  to  be  continued  by  Oberthur,  in 
1780 — 81,  2  vols.  8vo,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
have  been  completed.  Detached  pieces  of  TertuUian  have 
been  edited  by  very  learned  critics.  Salmasius  bestowed 
a  very  voluminous  comment  upon  his  small  piece  *^De 
Pallio,"  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Leyden,  1656, 
in  8vo  ;  but  some  so  under-rate  it  as  to  think  that  its  prin- 
cipal value  is  a  fine  print  of  Salmasius,  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  it.  His  "  Apologeticus,"  as  it  has  beenf  most 
read,  so  it  has  teen  the  oftenest  published  of  all  this  fa- 
ther's works.  This  apology  for  Christianity  and  its  pro- 
fessors was  written  about  the  year  200,  in  the  beginning- 
of  the  persecution'under  the  emperor  Seveirus.  It  is  com- 
monly believed  that  he  wrote  it  at  Rome,  and  addressed  it 
to  the  senate  :  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  composed 
in  Africa,  as,  indeed,  he  does  not  address  hiniseif  to  the 
senate^  but  to  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  the  governors 
of  the  provinces.  The  best  edition  of  it  is  that  by  Haver- 
camp,  at  Leyden,  1718,  8vo.* 

TESTA  (PiETRO),  an  Italian  painter  and  engraver, 
was  born  at  Lucca  in  1611.  It  is  thought  that  be  began 
his  studies  in  his  native  city,  but  he  was  impatient  to  see 
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]EloQ)0y  wb^9  b^  becasie  a  disciple  of  Doniiinicbino.  He 
was  po  alta^hQd  ^o  the  pursuit  of  his  professioo,  that  while 
l^e  was  cop}Hn.g  the  antiques  at  Rome  he  forgot  to  provide 
for  hi$  Qwii  subsistence.  He  was  relieved  fronx  great  wretch- 
edness by  the  compassion  of  Saudrart,  who  recommended 
bim  eiFectualiy  to  prince  Giustiniani,  and  other  patrons. 
He  was  unfortunMeiy  drowned  in  the  Tiber,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine,  in  1650,  endeavouring  to  recover  his  bat,  which 
had  been  blown  into  the  river* 

The  style  of  Pietro  Testa  as  a  designer,  Mr.  Fuseli  pro- 
nounces unequal.;  ^^  he  generally  tacked  to  antique  to/sos 
ignpjbie  heads  and  extremities  copied  from  vulgar  models* 
Of  female  beauty  he  seems  to  have  be^n  ignorant.  Of  hi^ 
compositions,  generally  perplexed  and  crQwded,  the  beat 
known  and  most  correct,  is  that  of  Achilles  dragging  Hec*- 
^or  frqiB  the  walls  of  Troy  to  the  Grecian  fleet  He  de«* 
lighted  in  allegoric  subjects,  ^hichare  mines  of  picturesque 
effects  %nd  ajuitudes,  but  in  their  meaning  as  obscure  as 
the  occasions  to  which  they  aUude.  Of  expression  be 
k^new  only  the  extremes,  grimace,  or  loathsomeness  ao<l 
bofTQr ;  but  the  charge  of  having  been  a  bad  colourist  is 
f(;^un(jie4  on  ignorance :  bis  tone  is  genial,  harmonious,  and 
warm,  as  his  pencil  marrowy  and  free  ;  supported  by  pow^ 
l^rful  maises  of  cbiakroflicuro  and  transparent  shades."^ 

TJEXEIRA  (JosEPii  PETEit),  s^  le;irned  Portuguese  Do- 
minipsin^  wa?  horn  in  1543.  He  was  prior  of  the  convent 
9^  Sa^xts^reni,  U73,  when  king  Sebastian  undertook  the  Afri-*- 
can  pi^pedition^  in  which  he  perished.  Cardinal  Henry, 
wbo  succeeded,  bim^  dying  &oon  after,  Texeira  joined  the 
fri^ncjs  Qf  Anthonyv  who  bad  been  proclaimed  king  by  the 
p^Qple^  and  cons^tantly  adhered  to  hini.  He  accompanied 
ibis  prince  into  France,  1581,  to  solicit  help  against  Philip 
II.  whQ  disputed  the  crown  with  him«  Though  Anthony's 
alrnQUer,  be  wi^  honoured  with  the  title  of  preacher  and 
Gounselior  to  Henry  III;  apd  after  the  death  of  that  mo^ 
^9^cb,  attached  himself  to  Henry  IV.  with  wbpm  he  be- 
^.ame  a  great  favourite.  He  died  aUout  1620.  Te^iera's 
works  clearly  discover  his  hs^tred  of  the  Spaniards,  and  his 
^version  to  Philip.  II.  who  took  Portugal  from  prince  An^ 
thony.  It  is  asserted.,  that  as  he  was  preaching  one  day  on 
the  love  of  our  neighbour,  he  said,  **  We  are  obliged  to 
IpvQ  all  men  of  whatever  religion,  sect>  9r  nation,  even 
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'  Castilians.*^  His  political^  historical^  and  theological  wrtw 
ings  are  very  numerous.  '*  De  Portugaltie  ortu/*  Paris, 
1 582, 4to,  70 pages,  scarce.  A  treatise  *^Od  the  Oriflamme/* 
1598,    12mo ;  **  Adventures  of  Don  Sebastian/*  8vo.' 

TEXTOR.     See  TIXIER. 

THALE8,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  and  the  first 
of  the' seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  was  born  at  Miletus  aboufc 
'640  years  B.  C  After  acquiring  the  usual  learning  of  his. 
own  country,  he  travelled  into  Egypt  and  several  parts  of 
Asia,  to  learn  astronomy,,  geometry,  mystical  divinity,  na- 
tural knowledge,  or  philosophy,  &c.  In  Egypt  be  met 
for  some  time  great  favour  from  the  king,  Amasis ;  but  he 
lost  it  again  by  the  freedom  of  his  remarks  on  the  conduct 
of  kings,  vi^hich,  it  is  said,  occasioned  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  where  he  communicated  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  to  many  disciples,  among  the  principal  of  whom 
were  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Pythagoras,  and  waa 
the  author  of  the  Ionian  sect  of  philosophers.  He  always, 
however,  lived  very  retired,  and  refused  the  proffered  fa« 
voHrs  of  many  great  men.  He  was  often  visited  by  Solon; 
and  it  is  said  he  took  great  pleasure  in  the  conversation  of 
Thrasybulus,  whose  excellent  wit  made  him  forget  that  he 
was  Tyrant  of  Miletus. 

Laertius,  and  several  other  writers,  agree  that  he  was 
the  father  of  the  Greek  philosophy  ;  being  the  first  that 
made  any  researches  into  natural  knowledge,  and  mathe* 
matics.  His  doctrine  was,  that  water  was  the  principle  of 
which  all  the  bodies  in  the  universe  are  composed ;  that 
the  world  was  the  work  of  God ;  and  that  God  sees  ^e 
most  secret  thoughts  in  the  heart  of  man.  He  said,  that 
in  order  to  live  well,  we  ought  to  abstain  from  what  we  find 
fault  with  in  others ;  that  bodily  felicity  consists  in  health ; 
and  that  of  the  mind  in  knowledge.  That  the  most  ancient 
of  beings  is  God,  because  he  is  uncreated ;  that  nothing  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  world,  because  it  is  the  work,  of 
God  ;  nothing  more  extensive  than  space,  quicker  thaa 
spirit,  stronger  than  necessity,  wiser  than  time.  He  used 
to  observe,  that  we  ought  never  to  say  that  to  any  one 
which^may  be  turned  to  our  prejudice;  and  that  we  should 
Jive  with  our  friends  as  with  persons  that  may  become  our 
enemies. 

In  geometry,  it  has  been  said,  be  was  a  considerable 
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]liT0iil<u*>  as  well  as  an  improver ;  particularly  in  trittigle^^ 
4:nd  alt  the  writers  agree  that  be  was  the  fiutf  evea  ift 
Egypt,  who  ii^ok  tbe  height  of  the  pyranud^  by  the  shadow* 

Hb  knowledge  and  improvements  in  astronomy  wetf 
very  considerable*  He  divided  the  celestial  sphere  inl^ 
five  circles  or  sooes,  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles^  the 
two  tropical  circles,  and  the  equator.  He  observed  the 
apparent  dianoeter  of  the  sun,  which  be  ma^  equal  to  half 
a  degree ;  and  formed  the  constellation  of  the  tattle  Bear* 
He  observed  the  nature  and  course  of  eclipses,  and  ca)cu* 
Jated  them  exactly ;  one  in  particular,  memorably  recorded 
by  Herodotus,  as  it  happened  on  a  day  of  battle  between 
the  Modes  and  Lydians»  which,  Laertius  says,  he  bad  fore-^ 
told  to  the  lonians.  And  the  same  author  informs  us  that 
be  divided  the  year  into  365  days.  Plutarch  not  only  con* 
firms  bis  general  knowledge  of  eclipses,  but  that  his  doe^ 
trine  was,  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  occasioned  by  the 
intervention  of  the  moon,  and  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
is  caused  by  the  intervention  of  the  earth.         / 

His  morals  were  as  just  as  his  mathematics  well  grounded^ 
imd  his  judgment  in  civil  affairs  equal  to  either.  He  was 
very  averse  to  tyranny,  and  esteemed  monarchy  little  better 
in  any  shape. — Diogenes  Laertius  relates,  that  walking  to 
contemplate  the  stars,  he  fell  into  a  ditch ;  on  which  a 
|[ood  old  woman,  that  attended  him,  exclaimed,  '<  How 
canst  thou  know  what  is  doing  in  the  heavens,  when  thou, 
aeest  not  what  is  at  thy  feet  ?'' — He  went  to  visit  Crissu% 
who  was  marching  a.powerful  army  into  Cappadocia,  and 
enabled  him  to  pass  the  river  Halys  without  making  a 
bridge.  Tbales  died  soon  after,  at  above  ninety  years  of 
age,  it  is  said,  at  the  Olympic  games,  where,  oppressed 
with  beat,  thirst,  and  a  load  of  years,  he>  in  public  view, 
sunk  into  the  arms  of  bis  friends. 

Coocernini^  his  writings,  it  remains  doubtful  whether  he 
left  any  behind  him;  at  least  none  have  comedown  to  us. 
Augustine^i  mentions  some  books  of  natural  philosophy ; 
Simphcius,  some  written  on  nautic  astrology;  Laertius, 
two  treatises  on  the  tropics  and  equinoxes ;  and  Suidas,  a 
treatise  .on  meteors,  written  in  verse.  ^ 

THEMISTIUS,  an  ancient  Greek  oralor  and  philoso* 
pher,  whose   eloquence  procured  him  the  name  pf  £u« 
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phradeity  was  of  Papbldgonia,  and  flourished  in  the  fodrtU 
century.  His  father,  Eugeniiis,  was  a  man  of  noble  births 
and  educated  his  son  under  his  own  care.  After  teaching 
philosophy  twenty  years  at  Constantinople,  and  acquir- 
ing a  great  reputation,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  the 
emperor  offered  any  conditions  if  he  would  fix  himself  in 
that  city ;  but  be  returned  soon,  and  settled  at  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  married,  and  had  children.  Themistius 
was  a  peripatetic,  and  tells  tis  in  one  of  his  orations  that  he 
had  chosen  Aristotle  for  the  arbiter  of  his  opinions,  and 
the  guide  of  his  life ;  yet  he  was  not  so  bigotted  to  this 
master,  but  that  he  was  well  versed  in  Plato,  and  was  par- 
ticularly studious  of  the  diction  and  manner  of  this  philo- 
sopher, as  appears  from  his  works.  Be  had  a  great  opinion 
of  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  to  the  graces  ;  and  he  says 
in  another  oration,  '*  I  often  converse  with  the  divine  Pla- 
to, I  live  with  Aristotle,  and  I  am  very  unwillingly  sepa- 
rated from  Homer.'' 

He  had  great  interest  with  several  succeeding  emperors. 
Cohstantius  elected  him  into  the  senate  in  the  year  355, 
ordered  a  brazen  statue  to  be  erected  to  him  in  361,  and 
pronounced  his  philosophy  **  the  ornament  of  bis  reign.'* 
Julian  made  him  prefect  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  362, 
and  wrote  letters  to  him,  some  of  which  are  still  extant, 
Jovian,  Valens,  Valentinian,  and  Gratian,  shewed  him  many 
marks  of  esteem  and  affection,  and  heard  him  with  plea- 
sure haranguing  upon  the  most  important  subjects.  Valens 
in  particular,  who  was  inclined  to  favour  the  Arians,  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  diverted  by  Themistius  from  persecuting 
the  orthodox ;  who  represented  to  him  the  little  reason 
there  was  to  be  surprised  at  a  diversity  of  opinions  among 
the  Christians,  when  that  was  nothing  in  comparison  of  the 
differences  among  the  heathens ;  and  that  such  differences 
ought  nevec  to  terminate  in  sanguinary  measures  ;  and  by 
such  arguments  he  isaaid  to  have  procured  universal  tolera- 
fixml  Though  himself  a  canfirmed  heathen,  he  maintained 
correspondences  and  friendship  with  Christians,  and  par- 
ticularly with  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  who,  in  a  letter  to 
him,  still  extant,  calls  him  **tbe  king  of  language  and 
composition.'*  Lastly,  the  emperor  Theodosius  made  him 
again  prefect  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  384 ;  and, 
when  he  was  going  into  the  west,  placed  his  son  Arca- 
dius  with  him  as  a  pupil.  He  lived  to  a  great  age ;  but 
the  precise  time  of  his  death  is  not  recorded.    He  has 
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9dttietiitie8  been  confounded  with  another  Themisiiat,  who 
was  much  younger  than  he,  a  deacion  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  founder  of  a  sect  among  Cbristians» 

More  than  thirty  orations  of  Themistius  are  still  extant^ 
eight  of  which  were  published  at  Venice  in  1534,  folio,  but 
thie  best  edition  of  the  whole  is  that,  with  a  Latin  version 
by  Petavius,  and  notes  by  father  Hardouin,  at  Paris,  J  684, 
in  folio.  He  wrote  also  commentaries  upon  several  parta 
of  Aristotle's  works ;  which  were  published  in  Greek  at 
Venice,  in  1534,  folio;  Latin  versions  were  afterwards 
made  by  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  and  others.* 

THEMI8TOCLES,  the  great  preserver  of  Athens  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  owed  no  part  of  his  cele- 
brity or  influence  to  the  accident  of  his  birth.  He  was  born 
about  530  B.  C.  his  father  being  Neocles,  an  Athenian  of 
no  illustrious  family,  and  his  mother  an  obscure  woman,  a 
Th/acian  by  birth  (according  to  the  best  authorities),  and 
not  of  the  best  character.  His  disposition  was  naturally 
vehement,  yet  prudent ;  and  Plutarch  says  that  he  was  pro* 
nounced  very  early  by  his  preceptor,  to  be  a  person  who 
would  bring  either  great  good  or  great  evil  to  his  country. 
Some  of  the  ancients  have  said  that  he  was  dissolute  in  his 
youth,  and  for  that  reason  .disinherited ;  but  this  is  posi- 
tively denied  by  Plutarch.  His  ardent  but  honourable  am- 
bition was  soon  discovered  ;  and  contributed  to  put  him  on 
bad  terms  with  Aristides,  and  some  other  leading  men.  He 
pushed  himself  forward  in  public  business,  and  seeing  that 
it  was  necessary  for  Athens  to  become  a  maritime  power, 
persuaded  the  people  to  declare  war  against  ^gina,  and 
to  build  an  hundred  triremes.  In  these  ships  he  exercised 
the  people,  and  thus  gave  them  those  means  of  defence 
and  aggrandizement  which  they  afterwards  employed  with 
so  much  success.  Yet  it  happened  that  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  his  military  talents  in  his  youth, 
being  forty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon ;  after  which  he  was  frequently  heard  to  say  **  that 
the  trophies  of  Miltiades  disturbed  his  rest.**  As  «  judge, 
be  was  strict  and  severe ;  in  which  oflBce,  being  asked  by 
Simonides  to  make  some  stretch  of  power  in  his  behalf,  he 
replied,  **  Neither  would  you  be  a  good  poet  if  you  trans- 
gressed the  laws  of  numbers,  nor  should  1  be  a  good  judge, 
if  I  should  hold  the  request  of  any  one  more  sacred  thaii 
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the  laws."  Themistocles  bad  so  much  credit  with  the  peo^ 
pie,  as  to  get  his  rival  Aristides  banisiied  by  ostracism.  Inr 
the  Persian  war,  it  was  be  who  first  interpreted  tbe  woodenr 
walls  mentioned  by  the  oracle,  to  mean  the  Athenian*  ships  v 
by  his  contrivance  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  induced  tp  fight 
in  a  most  disadvantageous  situation  off  Salamis,  where  it 
suffered  a  total  defeat.  For  his  whole  conduct  in  this 
action  he  gained  the  highest  honours,  both  at  home  and  in 
Sparta.  This  was  in  480,  ten  years  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon. 

The  power  of  Tbemistocles  in  Athens  was  confirmed  for 
a  time  by  Ibis  great  exploit,  and  he  earnestly  pressed  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city,  and  the  construction  of  new  and 
more  complete  fortifications.  The  latter  step  gave  alarm 
'  to  the  jealousy  of  Sparta;  but  Themistocles,  employing  all 
his  prudence  to  deceive  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  even 
going  to  Sparta  in  person  as  an  ambassador,  contrived  to 
gain  so  much  time,  that  the  walis  were  nearly  completed, 
before  tlie  negociation  was  settled.  With  equal  vigilance; 
jmtriotism,  and  sagacity^  he  superintended  the  improve^ 
ment  of  tbe  Athenian  port  named  Piraeus.  After  these^ 
a»d  other  services  to  his  country,  Themistocles  met  with 
tbe  return  almost  invariable  in  democratic  governments, 
ingratitude.  He  was  accused  of  aggrandizing  bis  own 
power  and  wealth  in  a  naval  expedition,  was  finally  impli« 
rated  in  the  accusations  proved  against  Pausanias  in  Sparta^' 
and  banished.  He  sought  first  the  patronage  of  Admetus, 
lung  of  tbe  Molossi,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  king  of 
Persia,  by  whom  he  was  magnificently  supported  to  his 
death,  which  happened  about  465  years  before  our  sera. 
His  bones,  in  pursuance  of  his  dying  request,  were  carried 
into  Attica,  a^d  privately  buried  there.  The  blemishes  in 
tbe  character  at)d  canduct,  attributed  to  this  great  man, 
cannot,  perhaps,  with  strict  historical  fidelity,  be  com* 
pletely  denied ;  yet  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  that 
party  spirit,  by  which  political  worth  so  frequently  suf- 
fered in  Greece.  In  abilities,  and  in  his  actions,  he  was 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  men  whom  that  country  ever 
produced.  "  The  mind  of  Themistocles,*'  says  the  great 
historian  Thucydides,  "  seems  to  have  displayed  the  ut- 
most force  of  human  nature;  for  the  evident  superiority 
of  his  capacity  to  that  of  all  other  men  was  truly  wonderful. 
His  penetration  was  such,  that  from  the  scantiest  informa* 
tion,  and  with  tbe  mo^t  instantaneous  thought}  be  formed 
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the  most  accurate  jndgoient  of  the  past,  and  gained  tbe 
clearest  insight  into  the  future.  He  had  a  discernment 
that  coutd  develope  the  advantageous  and  the  pernicious 
10  measures  proposed,  however  involved  in  perplexity  and 
obscurity ;  and  he  had,  no  less  remarkably,  the  faculty  of 
explaining  things  clearly  to  others,  than  that  of  judging 
clearly  himself.  Such,  in  short,  were  the  powers  of  bit 
genius,  and  the  readiness  of  bis  judgment,  that  be 
was,  beyond  all  men,  capable  of  directing  all  things,  on 
every  occasion.*'  He  died,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year;  leaving  a  large  progeny,  to  whom  the 
bounty  of  the  Persian  monarch  was  continued.  Many  of 
them  were,  however,  restored  to  their  country.  It  is  very 
commonly  said,  and  Plutarch  favours  the  notion,  that  be 
died  by^ poison  voluntarily  taken :  but  Tbucydides  does  not 
seem  to  credit  the  opinion,  but  rather  to  consider  bi»  death 
as  natural.' 

THEOBALD  (Lewis),  a  miscellaneous  writer  and  cri** 
tic,  was  born  at  Stttingbourn  in  Kent,  in  which  place  hil( 
father  was  an  eminent  attorney.  His  grammatical  learning 
be  received  at  Isleworth  in  Middlesex,  and  afterwards  ap^ 
plied  himself  to  the  law ;  but,  finding  that  pursuit  tedious 
and  irksome,  he  quitted  it  foi'  the  profession  of  poetry» 
According  to  the  editors  of  the  **  Biog.  Dramatica,*'  hit 
first  appearance  in  this  profesdon  was  not  much  to  his 
credit*  One  Henry  Mestayer,  a  watchmaker,  bad*  written 
a  play,  which  he  submitted  to  the  correction  of  Theofoaldi 
who  formed  it  into  a  tragedy,  and  procured  it  to  be  acted 
and  printed  as  his  o\tn.  This  compelled  the  watchmakef 
to  publish  his  own  performance  in  1716,  with  a  dedicatiod 
to  Theobald.  The  editors  of  the  Biog.  Dram,  who  appear 
to  have  examined  both  pieces,  observe  that  Theobald, 
although  unmercifully  ridiculed  by  Pope,  never  appeared 
so  despicable  as  throughout  this  transaction.  *^  We  had 
seen  him  before  only  in  the  light  of  a  puny  crUk: 

"  But  here  the  fell  attorney  prowls  for  prey." 

Theobald  engaged  in  a  paper  called  "  The  Censor,"  pnb- 
ii^bed  in  Mist's  -^^  Weekly  Journal ;"  and,  ,by  delivering 
bis  opinioa  with  too.  little  reserve  concerning  some  eminent 
wits,  evpofuid  himself  to  tbeir  resentment.  Upon  the  pub- 
KgatiOQ  of  Pope's  Homer,  be  praised  it  in  the  most  extra- 
VAgaot  terms ;.  but  afterwards  thought  proper  to  retract  hi$ 

1  Mitford*«  Greece.— PliUarch.-i-Thucydides. 
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opinion,  and  abused  the  very  performance  he  had  before 
iifFected  to  admire.     Pope  at  first  made  Theobald  the  hero 
of  his  '^  Dunciad ;''  but  afterwards  thought  proper  to  dis-* 
robe  him  of  that  dignity,  and  bestow  it  upon  another.     In 
1726y  Theobald  published  a  piece  in  8vo,  called  '^  Shake-* 
spear  Restored  f*  of  this,/ it  is  said,  he  was  so  vain  as  to 
aver,  in  one  of  Mist's  *^  Journals,"  **  that  to  expose  any 
errors  in  it  was  impracticable;*'  and,  in  another,  '<  that 
whatever  care  might  for  the  future  be  taken,  either   by 
Mr.  Pope,  or  any  other  assistants,  he  would  give  above  five 
hundred  emendations,  that  would  escape  them  all.''    Dur« 
ing  two  whole  years,  while  Pope  was  preparing  his  edition, 
he  published  advertisements,  requesting  assistance,   and 
promising  satisfaction  to  any  who  would  contribute  to  its 
greater  perfection.     But  this  restorer,  who  was  at  that  time 
soliciting  favours  of  him  by  letter's,  wholly  concealed  that 
)ie  had  any  such  design  till  after  its  publication ;  which  he 
owned  in  the  *'  Daily  Journal  of  Nov.  26,  1728."     Theo- 
bald was  not  only  thus  obnoxious  to  the  resentment  of 
Pope,  but  we  find  him  waging  war  with  Mr.  Dennis,  who 
treated  him  with  more  roughness,  though  with  less  satire. 
Theobald,  in  «  The  Censor,"  N*  33,  calls  Dennis  by  the 
name  of  Furius.     Dennis,  to  resent  this,  in  his  remarks  on 
Pope's  Homer,  thus  mentions  him  :  '^  There  is  a  notorious 
idiot,  one  Hight  Whacum ;  who,  from  an  under-spur- lea^ 
iter  to  the  law,  is  become  an  understrapper  to  the  play«* 
house,  who  has  lately  burlesqued  the  Metamorphoses  of 
Ovid,  by  a  vile  translation,  &c.     This  fellow  is  concerned 
in  an  impertinent  paper  called  the  Censor."     Such  was 
the  language  of  Dennis,  when  inflamed  by  contradiction. 

In  1720,  Theob'Jd  introduced  upon  the  stage  a  tragedy 
failed  "  The  Double  Falshood ;"  the  greatest  part  of  which 
he  asserted  was  Shakspeare's.  Pope  insinuated  to  the 
tovvn,  that  it  was  all,  or  certainly  the  greatest  part,  written, 
not  b^  jSh^ksp^are,  bi4t  Theobald  himself ;  and  quotes  this 

f'  Hone  but  thyself  can  be  thy  panillel  )*' 

which  he  calls  a  marvellous  line  of  Thieobald,  <<  unless/^ 
says  he,  "  the  play,  called  <  The  Double  Falshood,"  be  (as 
he  would  have  it  thought)  Sbakspeare's ;  but,  whether  this 
is  his  or  not,  he  proves  Shakspe&re  to  have  written  as  bad.'^ 
The  arguments  which  Theobald  uses  to  prove  the  play  to 
bfi  St]|ak:»peare*s,  are  it^deed,  fs^r  froqi  satisf^qtory,  and  i| 
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wssafterwiMrds  Dr«  Fanner's  opinioD  tbat  it  was  Shirley's. 
It  WBsSf  hofvever,  vindicated  by  Theobald,  who  was  attacked 
again  in  '<  The  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry.*'  Theobald  en- 
deavoured to  prove  false  criticisms,  want  of  understanding 
Shakspeare^s  manner,  and  perverse  cavilling  in  Pope :  he 
J4jsti5ed  himself  and  the  great  dramatic  poet,  and  attempted 
to  prove  the  tragedy  in  question  to  be  in  reality  Shak« 
speare^s,  and  not  unworthy  of  bim.  Theobald,  besides  his 
edition  of  Sbakspeare's  plays,  in  which  he/ collated  the  an«> 
cient  copies,  and  corrected  with  great  pains  and  ingenuity 
maqy  faults,  was  the  author  of  several  dramatic  pieces.  Mot 
less  than  twenty,  printed  or  acted,  are  enumerated  in  the » 
'^  Biographia  Dramatical'  He  was  also  concerned  in  vari* 
ous  translations,  and  at  his  death  in  Sept.  1 744,  had  made 
some  progress  in  an  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

As  the  name  is  not  very  common,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
mention  a  later  writer,  a  John  Theobald,  who  had  the  de- 
gree of  a  doctor  of  physic,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  London  college  of  physicians.  He  published 
a  litde  volume  of  poetry  in  1753,  called  *<Musa  Panegy*. 
rica,"  and  died  May  17,  1760.  Amongst  many  other  per- 
formances, be  produced  a  translation  of  Merope,  translated, 
from  Voltaire,  1744,  Svo.V 

THEOCRITUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  was  a  Sicilian, 
and  born  at  Syracuse,  the  son  of  Praxagpras  and  Philina. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  scholar  of  Philetas,  and  Ascle-' 
piades,  or  Sicelidas :  Philetas  was  an  elqgiac  poet  of  the 
island  of  Cos,  had  the  honour  to  be  preceptor  to  Ptolemy. 
Philadelpbus,  and  is  celt^brated  by  Ovid  and  Propertius :. 
Sicelidas  was  a  Samian,  fi  writer  of  epigrams  :  Theocritus 
mentions  both  these  with  honour  in  his  seventh  Idyllium. 
As  to  the  age  in  which  he  flouri{>bed,  it^eems  indisputably 
to  be  ascertained  by  two  Idylliums  that  remain  :  one  is  ad- 
dressed to  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse,  and  the  other  to  Ptole- 
my Phil.adelphus,  the  Egyptian  monarch.  Hiero  began 
his  reign,  as  Casaubon  asserts  in  his  observations  on  Poly- 
bins,  in  the  second  year  of  the  1 26th  olympiad,  or  about 
275  years  before  Christ;  and  Ptolemy  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  123d  olympiad.  Though  the  exploits  of  Hiero  are 
recorded  greatly  to  his  advantage  by  Polybius,  in  the  first 
book  of  his  history ;  though  he  had  many  virtues,  had  fre^ 
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^Qentlj  ftignsdiai^d  bis  cMrli^  and  conduct,  iind  dlittln^ 
guisfaikl  himself  by  tscvei^l  achievements  in  war;  yet  he 
seems,  at  least  in  toe  early  part  of  his  reign,  to  have  ex- 
pressed no  great  ^affection  for  learning  or  men  of  letters : 
atid  this  is  supposed  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  16th 
Idyllium,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Hiero;  where  the 
poet  asserts  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  complains  that  it 
met  with  neither  fevour  nor  protection,  and  in  a  very  artful 
manner  touches  upon  some  of  the  virtues  of  this  prince, 
and  insinuates  what  an  ibnstrious  figure  he  would  have 
made  in  poetry,  had  he  been  as  noble  a  patrdn,  as  he  was 
an  argument  for  the  Muses. 

*  His  ifrat  meeting  with  the  encouragement  he  expected  in 
bfe  bwn  country,  was  in  a41  prob2d)iUty  the  reason  that  iti-> 
duced  Theocritus  to  leave  Syracuse  for  the  more  friendly 
c4imate  of  Alexandria,  where  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  then 
reigned  in  tinriraUed  splendour,  the  great  encourager  of 
arts  and  sciences,  and  the  patron  of  learned  men.  In  his 
vbyage  to  Egypt-he  touched  at  Cos,  an  island  in  the  Ar* 
cbipelago  not  far  from  Rhodes,  where  he  was  hdnti^urably 
entertained  by  Phrasidamus  and  Antigenes,  who  invited 
,  bim  into  the  country  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Cer^,  as 
appears  by  the  seventh  Idyllium.  There  is  every  rea»oti 
to  imagine  thiK  6e  met  with  a  mlor^e  fi^VocTrable  i^eeption^at 
Alexandria,  than  be  had  ex|yerienced  at  Syraeuse,  from 
btsencoinnimoiri 'Ptolemy,  contsMi^d  iti  the  nth  Idyllium; 
Wb^re  he  iiges  a3>ove  his  pastoral  style,  and  shows  that  he 
could  upoii  •occasion  (las  Virgil  did  afterwards)  esah  his 
Sicilian  Mu^e  to  a  SubliiDer  ^fs^in,  pauh  ^majora :.  be  de- 
rives the  race  of  PtoleiMy  froui  -Hercules,  be  <et)UHierates 
his  many  (fittes,  he  describes  his  great  pow^r  and  immense 
riches,  but  above  all  he  conft^m^morates  tiis  royal  munifi- 
cence  to  the  sons  of  the  Muses.  •  Towards  the  conclusioB 
of  the  14th  Idyllium,  there  is  a  short,  but  very  noble  pane* 
gyric  on  Ptolemy:  in  the  ISth  Idyllium  he  celebrates 
Berenice,  the  mother,  and  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy. 
Little  else  of  .this  poet*s  life  can  be  gathered  frotn  his 
works,  except  his  friendship  with  Aratu^,  the  famous  au- 
thor of  the  ^^  Phsenomena ;'"  to  whom  be  addresses  his 
sixth  Idyllium,  and  whose  amouts  he  describes  in  the 
seventh.  It  is  mentioned  by  all  his  biographers,  tfhat  he 
suffered  an  ignominious  death,  and  they  derive  their  in- 
formation from  a  distich  of  Ovid  in  bis  Ibis, 

Utque  Syracosio  prsestrictSl  fauce  poets. 
Sic  anims  laqueo  sit  via  clausa  tuse. 
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But  it  does  ncft  appear,  Aat  by  tbe  Syracusan  poet,  Ovid 
means  Theocritus ;  more  probably,  ag  some  commentator^ 
on  the  passage  have  supposed,  Empedocles,  who  was  a 
poet  and  philosopher  of  Sicily,  is  the  person  pointed  at : 
others  think  that  Ovid  by  a  small  mistake  or  slip  of  his  me« 
raory  might  confound  Theocritus  the  rhetorician  of  Chios, 
who  was  executed  by  order  of  kmg  Antigonus,  with  Theo- 
critus the  poet  of  Syracuse. 

Tbe  compositions  of  this  poet  are  distinguished  among 
the  ancients  by  the  name  of  '*  Idyilia,**  in  order  to  express 
the  smallness  and  variety  of  their  natures ;  they  would  now 
be  called  '^  Miscellanies,  or  Poems  on  several  Occasions.** 
The  nine  first  and  tbe  eleventh  are  confessed  to  be  true 
pastorals,    and   hence  Theocritus  has  usually  passed  for 
nothing  more  than  a  pastoral  poet :  yet  he  is  manifestly' 
robbed  of  a  great  part  of  his  feme,  if  his  other  poems  have 
not  their  proper  laurels.     For  though  the  greater  part  of 
bis  <*  Idytlia''  cannot  be  called  the  songs  of  shepherds,  yet 
they  have  certainly  their  respectire  merits.     His  pastorala 
doubtless  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  bis 
credit.     He  was  the  earliest  known  writer  of  pastorals,  and 
will  be  acknowledged  to  bave  excelled  all  his  imitators,  as 
much  as  originals  usualfy  do  their  copies.     There  are, 
says  Dr.  Warton,  ♦'few  images  and  sentiments  in  the  Ec-" 
lognes  of  Virgil,  but  what  are  drawn  from  the  idylliums  of 
Theocritus:  in  whom  there  is  a  rural,  romantic  wildness' 
of  thought,  heightened  by  the  Doric  dialect ;  with  such 
lively  pictures  of  the  passions,  and  of  simple  unadorned 
nature,  as  are  infinitely  pleasing  to  lovers  and  judged  of 
true  poetry.     Theocritus  is  indeed  the  great  store-house  of 
pastoral  description ;  and  every  succeeding  painter  of  rural 
beauty  {except  Thomson  in  his  Seasons)  bath  copied  his 
images  from  him,  without  ever  looking  abroad  upon  the 
ftice  of  nature  themselves.*'     The  same  elegant  critic,  in 
bis  dissertation  on  pastoral  poetry,  says,  **  If  I  might  ven- 
ture to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  several  pastoral  writers, 
I  would  say,  that  in  Theocritus  we  are  charmed  with  a 
certain  sweetness,  a  romantic  rusticity  and  wildness,  height- 
ened by  the   Doric   dialect,  that  are   almost   inimitable. 
Several  t>P  his  pieces  indicate  a  genius  of  a  higher  class, 
far  superior  to  pastoral,  and  equal  to  the  subjimest  species 
of  poetry  :  such  are  particularly  his  Panegyric  on  Ptolemy, 
the  fight  between  Amycus  and   Pollux,  the  Epithalamuim 
of  Helen,  the  young  Hercules,  the  grief  of  Hercules  for 
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Hyla^  tbe  death  of  Pentheus,  and  the  kUliag  of  tfae  Ner: 
mean  Lion.'*  At  tbe  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Theocritus  descends  sometimes  into  gross  aqd  mean  ideas, 
l^nd  makes  his  shepherds  abusive  and  immod^st^  which  ia 
Dever  the  case  wilb  Virgil. 

This  poet  was  first  published  in  folio  at  Milan  in  1493, 
ilgain  by  Aldus  at  Venice,  in.i495y  and  by  Henry  Ste^ 
pbens  at  Paris,  in  1566,  with  other  Greek  po^ts,  and  with- 
out a  Latin  version  :  a  goud  edition  also  in  Greek  only  vras 
printed  at  Oxforcty  by  bishop  Fell,  in  1676»  8vo«  There; 
are,  since,  tbe  editions  of  Martin,  Lpnd.  1760»  Svo,  tbia 
Tery  splendid  one  of  Tbomas  Warton,  1770, '2  vols.  4to; 
and  of  Valckenaer,  Leyden,  1773,  8vo.  Dc  Thomas  fid- 
wards  also  published  a  very  correct  and  critical  edition  of 
**  Selecta  qusBdam  Theocriti  Idyllia,'*  1779,  8vo.* 

THEODORE-ANTHONY  I.  king  of  Corsica,  baron 
Kiewhoff,  grandee  of  Spain,  baron  of  Ervgland,  peer  of 
France,  baron  of  the  holy  empire,  prince  of  the  Papal 
throne  :  for  thus  he  styled  him^lf ;  *^  a  man  whose  claim 
to  royalty,**  says  lord  Orford,  **  was  as  indisputable,  aa 
the  most  ancient  titles  to  any  monarchy  can  pretend  to 
be;**  was  born  at  Metz  about  1696.  The  particulars  of 
his  eventful  history  are  thus  related.  In  March  1736, 
whilst  the  Corsican  malcontents  were  sitting  in  council, 
an  English  vessel  from  Tunis,  with  a  passport  from  our 
consul  there,  arrived  at  a  port  theu  in  the  possession  of  the 
nial-contents,  A  stranger  on  board  this,  vessel,  who  had 
the  appearance  of  a  person  of  distinction,  no  sooner  went 
on  shore,  but  was  received  with  singular  honours  by  the 
principal  persons,  who  saluted  him  with  the  titles  of  excels 
lency,  and  viceroy  of  Corsica.  His  attendants  consisted 
of  two  officers,  a  secretary,  a  chaplain,  a  few  domestics 
and  Morocco  slaves.  He  was.  conducted  to  the  bishop*a 
palace ;  called  himself  lord  Theodore ;  whilst  the  qhiefs 
knew  more  about  him  than  they  thought  convenient  %q  de- 
clare. From  the  vessel  that  brought  him  were  debarked 
ten  pieces  of  cannon,  4000  fire->lockf,  3000  pair  of  shoes,; 
a  great  quantity  of  provisions,  and  coin  to  the  amount  of 
200,000  ducats.  Two  pieces  of  canfton  were  placed  before 
his  door,  and  he  had  400  soldiers  posted  for  hi^  guard* 
He  created  officers,  formed  twenty- four  companies  of  soU 

1  Vossios  Poet.  Graec-^Fabric.  Bibl,  Grsec— Life  prefixed  to  Fawkes's  Traofh 
latino.— Saxii  Onomait, 
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diers,  dlistribated  among  tbe  maUconteots  tbe  mnnt  and 
gboes  be  had  brought  with  him,  conferred  knighthood  on 
one  of  the  chiefs,  appmnted  another  his  treasurer,  and  pro« 
fessed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Various  conjectures 
were  formed  in  different  courts  concerning  him.  The 
eldest  son  of  tbe  pretender,  prince  Ragotski,  tbe  duke  de 
Ripperda,  comte  de  Bonneval,  were  each  in  their  turns 
supposed  to  be  this  stranger ;  all  Europe  was  puzaled ;  but 
the  country  of  this  stranger  was  soon  discovered :  he  was, 
in  fiict,  a  Prussian^  well  known  by  the  name  of  Theodore 
Antony,  baron  of  Niewhoff. 

Theodore,  was  a  knight  of  the  Teutonic  order,  had  suc- 
cessively been  in  tlie  service  of  several  German  princes, 
b^  seen  Holland,  England,  France,  and  Portugal ;  gained 
tbe  confidence  of  tbe  great  at  Lisbon,  and  passed  there  for 
a  charge  des  aflaires  from  tbe  emperor.  This  extraordinary 
man,  with  an  agreeable  person,  bad  resolution,  strong 
natural  parts^  And  was  capable  of  any  enterprise.  He  was 
about  fifty  years  of  age.  Upon  his  first  landing,  the  chiefs 
of  the  Corskans  publicly  declared  to  the  people,  that  it 
was  to  him  they  were  to  be  indebted  for  their  liberties,  and 
tliat  he  was  arrived  in  order  to  deliver  the  island  from  the 
tyrannical  oppressions  of  the  Genoese.  The  general  assem- 
bly offered  him  tbe  crown,  not  as  any  sudden  act  into 
which  they  had  been  surprised,  but  with  all  the  precaution 
that  people  could  take  to  secure  their  freedom  and  happi- 
ness under  it  Theodore,  however,  contented  himself  with 
the  title  of  governor-general,  in  this  quality  he  assembled 
the  people,  and  administered  an  oath  for  preserving  eternal 
peace  among  themselves ;  and  severely  did  he  exact  obe- 
dience to  this  law. 

He  was  again  offered  tbe  title  of  king :  be  accepted  it 
the  15tb  of  April,  1736,  was  crowned  king  of  Corsica,  and 
received  the  oath  of  fidelity  from  bis  principal  subjects, 
and  the  acclamations  o^  all  the  people.  The  Genoese, 
alarmed  at  these  proceedings, '^publicly  declared  him  and 
bis  adherents  guilty  of  high  treason;  caused  it  to  be  re«» 
ported,  that  be  governed  in  the  most  despotic  manner, 
even  to  the  potting  to  death  many  principal  inhabitants^ 
merely  because  they  were  Genoese ;  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  false,  as  appears  from  bis  manifesto,  in 
answer  to  the  edicts  Theodore,  however,  having  got  toge- 
ther 25,000  men,  found  himself  master  of  a  country  where 
Ihe  Q^npese  di^rst  not  appear ;  be  carried  Porto  Vecchio, 
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ind,  May  tfa€f  3d,  blocked  up  the  city  of  Baatia,  But  wa§ 
soon  obliged  to  retire,  ile  then  separated  bis  force,  was 
aucoessfxil  in  his  conquests,  and  came  again  before  Basti^^ 
iffaich  soon  submitted  to  him.  His  court  grew  brilliant, 
and  he  conferred  titles  of  nobility  upon  his  principal  cour- 
tiers. 

Towards  July,  murmurs  were  spread  of  great  dissatisfac^* 
lions,  arising  from  the  want  of  Theodore^s  promised  suc- 
cours :  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  armament  sailed 
from  Barcelona,  as  was  supposed  in  his  favour.  At  the 
same  time  France  and  England  strictly  forbade  their  sub« 
jects  in  any  way  to  assist  the  mal-contents.  .Sept.  the  2d, 
Theodore  presided  at  a  general  assembly,  and  assured  hii 
subjects  anew  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  so  much  wanted 
succours.  Debates  ran  high ;  and  Theodore  was  given  to 
understand,  that  before  the  end  of  October  he  must  resign 
the  sovereign  authority,  or  make  good  his  promise.  He 
received  in  the  mean  time  large  sums,  but  nobody  kne^ 
whence  they  came ;  he  armed  some  barques,  and  chased 
those  of  the  Genoese  which  lay  near  the  island.  He  now 
instituted  the  order  of  Deliverance,  in  memory  of  his  de- 
livering the  country  from  the  dominion  of  the  Genoese. 
The  monies  he  had  received  be  caused  to  be  new  coined ; 
and  his  affairs  seemed  to  have  a  promising  aspect :  but 
the  scene  presently  changed. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  he  assembled  the  chiefs  ; 
and  declared,  that  he  would  not  keep  them  longer  in  si 
state  of  uncertainty,  their  fidelity  and  confidence  demand* 
ing  of  him  the  utmost  efforts  in  their  favour ;  and  that  he 
had  determined  to  find  out  in  person  the  succours  he  had 
so  long  expected.  The  chiefs  assured  him  of  their  deter-^ 
mined  adherence  to  his  interests.  He  named  the  principal 
among  them  to  take  the  government  in  bis  absence,  made 
all  the  necessary  provisions,  and  recommended  to  them 
union  in  the  strongest  terms.  The  chiefs,  to  the  number 
of  forty-seven,  attended  him  with  the  utmost  respect,  on 
the  day  of  his  departure,  to  the  water-side,  and  even  on 
board  his  vessel;  where,  after  affectionately  embracing 
tbem,  be  took  his  leave,  and  they  returned  on  shore,  and 
went  immediately  to  their  respective  posts  which  he  had 
assigned  tbem;  a  demonstrative  proof  this,  that  he  was 
not  forced  out  of  the  islaml,  did  not  quit  it  in  disgust,  or 
leave  it  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  bis  royal  character. 
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'  Thus  ended  tbeVeigD  of  Theodore,  who  arrived  in  a  few 
days  disguised  in  the  habit  of  an  abb6  at  Livonia,  and 
chedce,  after  a  short  stay,  conveyed  bioiself  nobody  kneir 
vrbither.  The  next  year,  however,  be  appeared  at  Paris ;. 
was  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom  in  forty-eight  hours  i 
precipitately  embarked  at  Rouen,  and  arrived  at  Amster^ 
dam,  attended  by  four  Italian  domestics;  took  up  his  quar<« 
ters  at  an  inn  ;  and  there  two  citizens  arrested  him,  on  $k 
claim  of  16,000  florins.  But  he  soon  obtained  a  protection^ 
and  found  some  merchants,  who  engaged  to  furnish  him  with> 
a  great  quantity  of  ammunition  for  bis  faithful  islanders.  He 
accordingly  went  on  board  a  frigate  of  fifty-two  guns,  anct 
150  men;  but  was  soon  afterwards  seized  at  Naples  in 
the  bouse  of  the  Dutch  consul,  and  sent  prisoner  to  tba* 
fortress  of  Cueta.  This  unhappy  king,  whose  courage  had 
raised  him  to  a  throne,  not  by  a  succession  of  bloody  acts» 
but  by  the  free  choice  of  an  oppressed  narton,  for  many 
years  struggled  with  fortune  ;  and  left  no  means  untried^^ 
which  policy  could  attempt,  to  recover  his  crowns  At 
length  he  chose  for  his  retirement  this  country,  where  bef^ 
might  enjoy  that  liberty,  which  he  had  so  vainly  endea* 
voured  to  fix  to  his  Corsicans :  but  bis  situation  here,  by 
degrees,  grew  wretched ;  and  he  was  reduced  so  low,  as  to 
be  several  years  before  his  death,  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the 
King*s-be|icb. 

To  the  honour  of  some  private  persons,  a  charitable 
contribution  was  set  on  foot  for  him,  in  1753;  and,  in 
1*757,  at  the  expence  of  the  late  lord  Orford,  a  marble 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  chjarch-yard 
of  St.  Anne's,  Westminster^  with  the  following  inscription  : 

Near  this  place  is  interred 
Theodore  king  of  Corsica ; 
who  died  in  this  parish  Dec.  11« 
1756, 
immediately  after  leaving 
the  King*8-bench  prison, 
by  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Insolvency : 
In  consequence  of  which, 
he  registered  his  kingdom  of  Corsica 
for  the  use  of  his  creditors. 
The  grave,  great  teacher,  to  a  level  brings 
Heroes  and  beggars,  galley  slaves,  and  kings. 
But  Theodore  this  moral  learn'd  ere  dead : 
Fate  pour'd  its  lesson  on  his  living  head  $ 
B«stow*d  a  kingdom,  and  deny'd  lum  bread. 
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.  Theodore  had  a  son,  known  by  the  nanie  of  colofiel 
Frederick,  who,  after  following  his  father  into  England^ 
entered  into  the  army  in  foreign  service,  but  appears  to 
have  been  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  rising,  or  acquiring 
even  a  competence,  and  after  sustaining  many  distresses^ 
without  timely  relief,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  a  pistol, 
near  the  gate  of  Westminster  Abbey,  Feb.  1,  1797;  He 
was  a  man  of  gentleman-like  manners,  and .  accomplish- 
ments, and  much  regretted  by  those  who  knew  him  inti« 
mately.  He  was  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  St  Anne*8 
Soho,  by  the  side  of  his  father.  -He  published  in  1768, 
**  Memoires  pour  servir  a  THistoire  de  Corse,*'  12mo,  of 
which  there  is  aix  English  translation ;  and,  **  A  Descrip- 
tion of  Corsica,  with  an  account  of  its  temporary  union 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  &c/'  Svo. ' 

THEODORE,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  monk 
of  Tarsus.  He  was  ordained  bishop  by  pope  Vitalianus^ 
and  sent  into  England  in  the  year  668,  to  govern  the 
church  of  Canterbury.  Being  kindly  received  by  king 
Egbert,  he  restored  the  faith,  and  promoted,  or  rather 
founded,  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  exercised  with  great  rigour,  placing  and  dis« 
placing  several  bishops  in  ati  arbitrary  manner,  particularly 
those  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  York.  He  died  Sept. 
19,  690,  aged  eighty -eight.  He  is  said  to  have  imported 
into  England  a  great  many  valuable  MSS.  Godwin  men- 
tions a  Homer,  extant  in  his  time,  of  exquisite  beauty. 
He  is  also  the  supposed  founder  of  the  school  called 
Greeklade,  whence  arose  the  university  of  Oxford,  but 
this  is  somewhat  fabulous.  What  remains  of  his  form  of 
discipline,  called  the  '^  Penitential,''  and  of  his  other  works, 
has  been.collected  by  James  Petit,  and  printed  at  Paris, 
1677,  2  vols.  4to,  with  learned  notes.' 

THEODORE  of  Mopsuestia,  so  called  from  his  being 
bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  a  city  in  Cilicia,  was  educated  and 
ordained  priest  in  a  monastery,  and  became  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  his  time,  and  had  the  famous  Nestorius 
for  a  disciple.  He  died  in  the  year  429,  or  430.  This 
bishop  wrote  a  great  number  of  learned  works,  of  which 
are  now  only  extant,  **  A  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,*' 
which  is  in  father  Corder's  **  Catena,"  the  authenticity  of 

1  Memoires  de  Corse.— Ftpyd'i  BSbliotheca  Biog.— Lord  Orford'e  Workt,  vol. 
I.  p.  151.— Qent.  Mag.  vol.  LXVII.— Aanual  Necrology  for  l'JVl-%. 
*  Qedwin  de  PrsetuUbus,— Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra^— rDupio. 
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whiish  was  verified,  in  one  of  bis  dissertations  by  tbe  doka 
of  Orleans,  who  died  in  1752,  at  Paris,  one  of  the  most 
learned  princes  Europe  has  prodaeed.  Theodore  left  also 
a  "  Cdmmentary*'  in  MS.  on  the  t^^ el ve  aii nor  prophets; 
and  several  **  Fragments,"  enumerated  by  Dnpin,  which 
are  printed  in  the  ** Bibliotheca**  of  Photius.  Those  partfl 
of  his  works  supposed  to  contain  the  distinction  of  two 
persons  in  Christ,  the  letter  from  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edossa^ 
who  defended  him,  and  the  anathemas  published  by  the 
celebrated  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyras,  against  St.  Cyril, 
in  favour  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestfa,  occasioned  no  little 
disturbance  in  the  church.  This  dispute  is  called  tbe 
affair  of  the  **  Three  Chapters/*  and  was  not  settled  tilt 
the  fifth  general  council,  in  the  year  553,  when  he  and  hitf 
writings  were  anathematized.  His  confession  of  faith  may 
be  found  in  father  Garnier^s  Dissertations  on  Marius  Mer*- 
'cator. ' 

THEODORET,  an  illustrious  writer  of  the  church,  wa» 
born  at  Antioch  about  tbe  year  «^8d,  of  parents  who  were 
both  pious  and  opulent.  His  birth  has  been  represented  as 
accompanied  with  miracles  before  and  after,  according  tcr 
his  own  account,  in  bis  ^  Religious  History  ;"  in  which  he 
gravely  informs  us,  that  it  was  by  tbe  prayers  of  a  religious 
man,  called  Macedonius,  that  God  granted  his  mother  ta 
conceive  a  son,  and  bring  bim  into  the  world.  When  the 
holy  anchorite  promised  her  this  blessing,  she  engaged  ber* 
self  on  her  part  to  devo'te  him  to  God;  and  accordingly 
called  him  Theodoretus,  which  signifies  either  given  by 
God,  or  devoted  to  God.  To  promote  this  latter  design,  be 
was  sent  at  seven  years  of  age  to  a  monastery,  where  he 
learned  the  sciences,  theology,  and  devotion.  He  had  for 
his  masters  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  St  John  Chry- 
tostom,  and  made  Jinder  them  a  very  uncommon  progress. 
His  learning  and  piety  becoming  known  to  the  bishops  of 
Antioch,  they  admitted  bim  into  holy  orders ;  yet  he  did 
not  upon  that  account  change  either  his  habitation  or  man- 
ner of  living,  but  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  exercises 
•f  a  religious  life  with  the  function  of  a  clergyman.  After 
the  death  of  bis  parents,  he  distributed  his  whole  inherit- 
ance to  the  poor,  and  reserved  nothing  to  himself.  Th« 
bishopric  of  Cyrus  becoming  vacant  about  the  year  420, 
the  bishop  of  Antioch  ordained  Theodoret  against  his  will, 

^  DiipiB  in  CavC)  vol.  I* 
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arid  sent  him  to  govern  that  church.  Cyrus  was  a  city  of 
Syria,  in  the  province  of  Eupbratesia,  an  unpleasant  and 
barren  country^  but  very  populous.  The  inhabitants  coa»-* 
pionly  spake  the  Syriac  tongue,  few  of  them  understand* 
kig  Greek;  they  were  almost  all  poor,  rude,  and  barbarous; 
many  of  them  were  engaged  in  profane  superstitions,  or  in 
such  gross  errors  as  shewed  tliem  to  be  rather  Heathens 
than  Christians.  The  learning  and  worth  of  Theodoret^ 
which  were  really  very  great,  seemed  to  qualify  hioH  for  m 
better  see ;  yet  he  remained  in  this,  and  discharged  all  the 
offices  of  a  good  bishop  and  good  man»  He  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  the  Nestorian  dispute,  very  much  against  hia 
will ;  but  at  length  retired  to  bis  see,  spent  bis  life  in 
composing  books,  and  in  acts  of  piety  and  charity,  and  died 
there  iu  the  year  457,  aged  seventy  and  upwards.  He 
wrote  ^'  Commentaries  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;^*  an 
"  Ecclesiastical  History  ;'*  a  "  Religious  History,*'  con^ 
taining  the  lives  and  plraises  of  thirty  monks,  and  several 
other  things,  which  are  still  extant. 

Great  encomiums  have  been  bestowed  upon  this  writer, 
particularly  by  Dupin,  who  asserts  that  <<  Of  ail  the  fathera 
who  have  composed  works  of  different  kinds,  Theodoret  i^ 
one  of  those  who  has  succeeded  the  very  best  in  every 
kind.  Some  have  been  ei^cellent  writers  in  matters  of 
controversy,  but  bad  interpreters  of  Scripture ;  others  have 
been  good  historians,  but  bad  divines;,  some  have  ha4 
good  success  in  morality,  who  have  had  no  skill  in  doctrinal 
points ;  those  who  have  applied  themselves  to  confute  Pa-* 
ganism  by  their  own  principles  and  authors,  have  usually 
bad  little  knowledge  in  the  mysteries  of  our  religion  ;  and 
lastly,  it  is  very  rare  for  those  who  have  addicted  them-* 
selves  to  works  of  piety  to  be  good  critics.  Theodoret  ha.di 
all  these  qualities ;  and  it  may  he  said^  that  he  has  equally 
deserved  the  name  of  a  good  interpreter,  divine,  historian^ 
writer  in  controversy,  apologist  for  religion,  and  author  of 
works  of  piety.  But  he  hath  principally  excelled  ib  bi^ 
compositions  on  Holy  Scripture,  and  has  outdone  almost 
all  other  commentators,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
learned  Photius.  His  style,  says  that  able  critic^  is  very 
proper  for  a  commentary ;  for  he  explains,  in  just  and  sig« 
nificant  terms,  whatsoever  is  obscure  and  difficult  in  the 
text,  and  renders  the  mind  more  fit  to  read  and  understand 
it  by  the  elegance  of  his  style.  He  never  wearies  his 
reader  with  long  digressions,  but  on  the  contrary  labours 
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to  instruct  bim  clearly,  neatly,  and  methodically,  in  every 
thing  that  seems  hard.  He  never  departs  from  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  the  Attic  dialect,  unless  when  he  is  obliged 
to  speak  of  abstruse  matters,  to  which  the  ears  are  not  ac- 
customed :  for  it  is  certain  that  he  passes  over  nothing  that 
needs  explication  ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  any 
interpreter  who  unfolds  all  manner  of  difficulties  better, 
and  leaves  fewer  things  obscure.  We  may  find  many 
others  who  write  elegantly  and  explain  clearly,  but  we 
shall  find  few  who  have  forgotten  nothing  which  needed 
illustration,  without  being  too  diffuse,  and  without  running 
out  into  digressions,  at  least  such  as  are  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  clear  the  matter  in  hand.  Yet  this  is  what 
Theodoret  has  observed  throughout  his  commentaries,  in' 
which  he  hath  opened  the  text  admirably  well  by  his  ac- 
curate inquiries.^'  Other  writers,  however,  have  not  ex- 
pressed so  high  an  opinion  of  Theodoret.-  Beausobre,  in' 
his  History  of  the  Manichees,  says  that  *^  Theodoret  is,  in 
Ttiy  opinion,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  fathers.  He 
is  learned;  he  reasons  well,  especially  in  his  dialogues 
against  the  Greek  heresies  of  his  times  :  he  is  a  good  lite- 
ral interpreter  of  the  Scriptures.  I  cannot  help  admiring 
bis  prudence  and  moderation,  when  I  consider  that  he 
ended  his  Ecclesiastical  History  at  the  time  when  the  Nes- 
torian  quarrels,  in  which  be  was  so  deeply  interested,  be- 
gan. But,  I  fear,  his  zeal  against  heretics  imposed  upon 
him  almost  as  much,  as  his  admiration  for  the  heroes  of  the 
ascetic  life,  with,  wiiom  be  was  charmed.  Monasteries 
have  undoubtedly  sent  forth  great  men  into  the  world,  but' 
these  disciples  of  the  monks  contracted  there  in  their  youth 
a  superstitious  disposition,  which  is  l^ardly  ever  thrown  off; 
and  the  weak  side  of  this  able  man  seems  to  have  been  ati 
excessive  credulity.^'  In  truth,  Theodoret  surpasses  all 
other  writers  in  admiration  of  monastic  institutions,  and  is 
credulous  beyond  measure  in  subjects  of  that  nature.  Yet 
he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  learned  and  best  mea 
in  the  Eastern  church.  His  pacific  conduct  displeased  the 
bigots,  during  the  Nestorianand  Eutychian  controversies, 
and  because  he  inclined  to  healing  methods,  he  was  con«- 
demned  at  one  of  the  synods,  and  was  not  without  difficulty 
reinstated.  "  His  works,*'  says  Milner,  ^'  are  large,  on  a 
variety  of  subjects ;  but  they  speak  not  for  him  equally 
with  his  life;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  his  the- 
•logy,  with  a  stronger  mixture  of  superstition,  was  of  th« 
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same  kiod  as  that  of  Cbrysostom.  But  bis  spirit  was  btitnblev- 
heaTeoly,  cbaritable ;  and  be  seems  to  have  walked  in  the* 
faitb*,  hope,  and  love  of  the  gospel^  a  shining  ornament  iit 
a^dark  age  and  country." 

The  works  x>{  Tbeodoret  were  published  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  by  father  Sirmond,  at  Paris,  li  642,  in  4  vols,  folio  ; 
4  work  not  of  much  pecuniary  value  unless  when  joined 
with  a  fifth,  which  the  Jesuit  Gamier  added,^  in  1684^ 
consisting  of  other  pieces,  which  had  never  been  printed 
before^  of  supposititious  pieces,  learned  dissertations,  and 
an  account  of  the  life,  principles,  and  writings  of  Tbeodo- 
ret^ A  new  edition  has  since  been  published  by  Schultze, 
Hals,  1768 — 74,  in  5  vols.  4to,  or  in  10  vols.  8vo.  The 
'^  Ecclesiastical  History"  of  Tbeodoret,  which  is  divided 
into  five  books,  is  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Socrates  and 
Sozomen,  as  being  written  after  theirs,  about  the  year  450^ 
It  begins  where  Eusebius  leaves  o(F,  at  the  rise  of  the 
Arian  heresy  in  322^  and  ends  with  427,  before  the  be-> 
ginning  of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  It  has  been  translated 
ajiid  published  by  Valesius,  with  Eusebius  and  the  other 
ecclesiastical  historians,  and  republished  with  additional 
notes,  by  Reading,  at  London,  1720,  in  9  vols,  folio.  ^ 

THEO DORIC.     See  THIERRY. 
.  THEODOSIUS,  trailed  Tripolites,.  or  of  Tripoli,  wa^ 
^celebrated  mathematician,  who  flourished,  as  Saxius  seems 
inclined  to  think,  in  the  first  century.     He  is  mentioned 
by  Suidas,  as  probably  the  same  with  Theodosius,  the  phi- 
losopher of.  By thinia,  who,  Strabo  says,  excelled  in  matbe* 
naatic$.     He  appears  to  have  cultivated  chiefly  that  part  of 
geometry  which  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  on 
which  he  wrote  three  books  containing  fifty-nine  propo- 
sitions, all  demonstrated  in   the  pure  geometrical  manner 
of  .the  ancients,  and  of  which  Ptolomy  as  well  as  all  suc- 
ceiediug  writers  made  great  use.     These  three  books  were 
ttaAslated  by  the  Arabians  out  of  the  Greek  into  their  own' 
langu^e,.  and  from  the  Arabic  the  work  was  again  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  prrated  at  Venice.     But  the  Arabic 
version  being  very  defective,  a  more  cpmplete  edition  wafr 
pnblisbed  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Paris,  in  l;55d,  by  John* 
Fena   {See  Pena)  professor  of  astronomy.     ThebdosiusV 
works  were  also  commented  upon  by  others,-  and  lastly  by^ 
De  Chaies,  in  his  ^^  Cursus  Matbematicus.''     But  that  edi^' 
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^fon  of  Theodosius's  spherics  which  is  now  most  in  use,  was ' 
translated  and  published  by  our  countryman  the  learned 
Dr.  BarroWy  in  1675,  illustrated  and  demonstrated  in  anew 
and  concise  method.  By  this  author*s  account,  Theodosius 
appears  not  only  to  be  a  great  master  in  this  more  difficult- 
part  of  geometry,  but  the  first  considerable  author  of  an- 
tiquity who  has  written  on  that  subject.  Theodosius^  also 
wrote  concerning  the  celestial  houses;  and  of  days  and 
nights  ;  copies  of  which,  in  Greek,  are  in  the  king^s  li- 
brary at  Paris,  and  of  which  there  was  a  Latin  edition,  pub* 
lished  by  Peter  Dasypody  in  1572.* 

THEODULPHUS,  a  celebrated  bishop  of  Orleans,  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  ninth  century,  was  born  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  Charlemagne  made  him  abbot  of  Fleury,^ 
ihen  bishop  of  Orleans  about  the  year  793,  and  chose  him 
to  sign  his  will  in  the  year  811  ;  Louis  le  Debonnaire  had 
also  a  high  esteem  for  him.  But  Theodulphus  being  ac- 
cused of  having  joined  in  the  conspiracy  formed  by  Be- 
renger,  king  of  Italy,  was  committed  to  prison  ^ at  Angers, 
where  he  composed  the  hymn  beginning  Gloria,  laus,  et 
honor,  part  of  which,  in  the  catholic  service,  is  sung  on- 
Palm  Sunday.  It  is  said  that  Theodulphus  singing  this 
hymn  at  his  prison  window  while  the  emperor  passed  by, 
that  prince  was  so  charmed  with  it  that  he  set  him  at  liberty. 
He  died  about  the  year  821.  In  the  Library  of  the  fathers^ 
d*Acheri's  "  Spicilegium,*'  and  father Labbe*s  "Councils,'* 
is  a  treatise  by  this  prelate  on'baptism,  another  on  the  Holy 
Ghost,  two  "  Capitularia,'*  addressed  to  his  clergy,  som^ 
**  Poems,"  and  other  works  *;  the  best  edition  of  which  is 
by  father  Sirmond,  1646,  8vo ;  'the  second  of  the  "  Capitu- 
laria"  is  in  the  **  Miscellanea,"  published  by  Baluze. ' 

THEOGNIS,  an  eminent  Greek  poer,  was  born  in  the 
fifty-ninth  olympiad,  or  about  550  years  before  Christ.  He 
calls  himself  a  Megarian,  in  one  of  his  verses- ;  meaning, 
most  probably,  Megara,  in  Achaia,  as  appears  also  from 
his  own  verses,  for  he  prays  the  gods  to  turn  away  a  threat- 
ening war  from  the  city  of  Alcathous  ;  and  Ovid  calls  the 
game  Megara,  Alcathoe.  We  have  a  moral  work  of  his 
extant,  of  somewhat  more  than  a  thousand  lines,  which  n 
acknowledged  to  be  an  useful  summary  of  precepts  and 
reflections;  which,  however,  has  so  little  of  the  genius  and 

iVosHttf  d€  Scient.   Matth.— Fabric   BIbl.  Or«BC.*HaUon's    Diet.— Saxii 
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lire  of  poetry  in  it,  that^  as  Plutarch  said,  it  may  more 
properly  be  called  carnien  than  po'ema.  These  ^' rvM^Mci^ . 
Sc^ntentie,*'  or  ^^  Precepts,*'  are  given  in  the  simplest 
manner,  without  the  least  ornan>ent,  and  probably  were 
put  into  verse  merely  to  assist  the  memory.  Athenacua 
reckons  this  author  among  the  most  extravagant  volup- 
tuaries, and  cites  some  af  bis  verses  to  justify  the  censure  ; 
and  Suidas,  in  the  account  of  his  works,  mentions  a  piece, 
entitled  ^*  Exhortations,  or  Admonitions,"  which,  he  says,. 
Was  stained  with  a  mixture  of  indecency*  The  verses  we« 
have  at  present  are,  however^  entirely  free  from  any  thing 
of  this  kind,  whence  some  have  supposed  that  they  were 
not  left  so  by  the  author,  but  that  the  indecencies  were, 
omitted,  and  the  void  spaces  filled  up  with  graver  sentences. 
They  hav^  been  very  often  printed  both  with  and  without. 
I4atin  versions,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  collections  o£ 
the  Greek  minor  poets.  One  pf  the  best  editions,  but  a 
rare  book,  is  that  by  Ant.  Blackwell,  Lond«  1706,  12mo.' 

THEON,  of  Alexandria,  a  celebrated  Greek  philoso-^. 
pber  and  mathematician,  flourished  in  the  fourth  century^ 
about  the  year  ^1^0,  in  the  time  of  Tbeodosius  the  Great; 
but  the  time  and  iqanner  of  bis  death  are  unknown.  Hia 
genius  and  disposition,  for  the  ^tudy  of  philosophy  f^ere 
very  early  improved  by  a  close  application  to  study ;  so 
that  he  acquired  such  a  proficiency  in  the  sciences  as  to 
render  liis  name  venerable  in  history ;  and  to  procure  him 
the  honour  of  being  president  of  the  famous  Alexandrian 
school.  One  of  his  pupils  was  the  celebrated  Hypatia,  bi» 
daughter,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  presidency  of  the 
school^  a  trust,  which,  like  himself,  she  discharged  with 
the  greatest  honour  and  usefulness.  (See  Hypatia.) 

The  study  of  nature  led  Theon  to  many  just  conceptiona 
concorning  God,  s^nd  to  many  useful  xeflections  in  the 
science  of  nioral  philosophy ;  hence,  it  is  said,  he  wrote- 
withigreat  accuracy  on  divine  prpvidence.  And  he  seems 
to  have  made  it  his  standing  rule,  to  judge  the  truth  ot 
certain  principles,  or  sentiments^  from  their  natural  or  ne«- 
cessary  tendency.  Thus,  he  says,  that  a  full  persuasion 
that  the  Deity  sees  every  thing  we  do,  is  the  strongest  in- 
centive to  virtue  9  for  he  insists,  that  the  most  profligate 
have  power  to  riefrain  their  bands,  and  hold  their  tongues, 
when  they  think  they  are  observed,  or  overheard,  by  some 
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person  whom  tbey  feaY  or  respect.  **  With  how  much  more 
reason  then,*'  says  he,  *^  should  the  apprehension  and  be* 
iief  that  God  sees  all  things,  restrain  men  from  sin,  and 
constantly  excite  them  to  their  duty?'*  He  also  represents 
this  belief  concerning  the  Deity  as  productive  of  the  great- 
est pleasure  imaginable,  especially  to  the  virtuous,  who 
might  depend  with  greater  confidence  on  the  favour  and 
protection  of  Providence.  For  this  reason,  he  recommends 
nothing  so  much  as  meditation  on  the  presence  of  God ; 
and  be  recommended  it  to  the  civil  magistrate,  as  a  re- 
straint on  -such  as  were  profane  and  wicked,  to  have  the 
following  inscription  written  in  large  characters  at  the 
corner  of  every  street :  **  God  sees  thee,  O  sinner.** 

Theon  wrote  notes  and  commentaries  on  some  of  the 
ancient  mathematicians.  He  composed  also  a  book  entitled 
^*  Progymnasmata,"  a  rhetorical  work,  written  with  great 
judgment  and  elegance;  in  which  he  criticised  on  the 
writings  of  some  illustrious  orators  and  historians ;  pointing 
out,  with  great  propriety  and  judgment,  their  beauties  and 
imperfections ;  and  laying  down  proper  rules  for  propriety 
of  style.  He  recommends  conciseness  of  expression,  and 
perspicuity,  as  the  principal  ornaments.  This  work  was 
printed  at  Basle  in  1541,  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
Leyden,  1626,  8vo. ' 

THEOPHANES  (PROKOPOviTCH),an  historian  who  may 
be  ranked  among  those  to  whom  Russia  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  polite  literature,  was  the  son  of  a 
burgher  of  Kiof ;  born  in  that  city,  June  9,  1681,  and 
baptised  by  the  name  of  Elisha.  Under  his  uncle,  Theo- 
phanes,  rector  of  the  seminary  in  the  Bratskoi  convent  at 
Kiof,  he  commenced  his  studies,  and  was  well  grounded 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  tongues. 
Though  his  uncle  died  in  1692,  he  completed  his  educa- 
tion in  that  seminary  ;  and  in  1698,  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age,  he  travelled  into  Italy.  He  resided  three  years 
at  Rome,  where,  beside  a  competent  knowledge  of  Italiaif^ 
he  acquired  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  improved  himself 
in  philosophy  and  divinity.  Upon  his  return  to  Kiof  he 
read  lectures  on  the  Latin  and  Sclavonian  art  of  poetry  in 
the  same  seminary  in  which  he  bad  been  educated  :  and, 
with  the  monastic  ha.bit,  assumed  the  name  of  Theophanes. 
Before  be  bad  attained  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age  be 
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Avas  appointed  prSBfect,  the  second  ofBce  in  the  seminary, 
aiicl  professor  of  philosophy.     In   1706  he  distinguished 
himself  by  speaking  a  Latin  oration  before  Peter  the  Great ; 
arrd  still  more  by  a  sermon,  which  in  1709  lie  preached, 
before  the  same  monarch  after  the  battle  of  Pultawa.     Hav« 
ing  once ,  attracted  the  notice,  he  soon  acquired  the  pro* 
tection  of  Peter,  who  was  so  captivated  with  his  great  ta- 
lents, superior  learning,  and  polite  address,  as  to  select 
bim  for  a  companion  in  the  ensuing  campaign  against  the 
Turks ;  a  sure  prelude  to  his  future  advancement.    In  171 1 
Theophanes  was  nominated  abbot  of  Bratskoi,  rector  of 
the  seminary,   and   professor  of  divinity.     His   censures 
against  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  the  Russian  clergy,, 
and  his  endeavours  to  promote  a  taste  for  polite  literature 
among  his  brethren,  rendered  him  a  fit  instrument  in  the 
bauds  of  Peter  for  the  reformation  of  the  church,  and  the 
final  abolition  of  the  patriarchal  dignity.     He  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  synod,  of  which  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment he  himself  drew  the  plan ;  was  created   bishop  of 
Plescof;  and,  in  1720,  archbishop  of  the  same  diocese: 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Catharine  he  was  consecrated 
archbishop  of  Novogorod,  and  metropolitan  of  all  Russia; 
and  died  in  1736.     fieside  various  sermons  and  theological 
disquisitions,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  and  on  the 
rules  for  Latin  andSclavonian  poetry;  hecomp(>sed  yert^ea 
in  the  Latin  language;  and  was  author  of  a  *^Life  of  Peter 
the  Great,*'  which  unfortunately  terminates  with  the  battle 
of  Puitawa.     In  this  performance  the  prelate  has,  notwith- 
standing his  natural  partiality  to  his  benefactor,  avoided 
those  scurrilous  abuses  of  the  cbntrary  party,  which  fre- 
quently disgrace  the  best  histories ;  and  has  been  parti- 
cularly candid  in  his  account  of  Sophia.     Peter,  from  a 
well-grounded  experience,  had  formed  such  a  good  opi- 
nion of  the  talents  of  Theophanes,  as  to  employ  him  in 
composing  the  decrees  which  concerned  theological  ques- 
tions, and  even  many  that  related  to  civil  affs^irs.     Theo-f 
phanes  may  be  said  i^^^t  only  to  have  cultivated  the  sciences, 
and  to  have  promoted  them  during  his  life,  but  likewise  to 
have  left  a  legacy  to  his  countrymen,  for  their  further  pror 
gress;  after  his  decease,  by  maintaining  in  his  episcopal 
palace  fifty  boys,  whose  education  he  superintended  :  un- 
der his  auspices  they  were  instructed  in  foreign  languages, 
l^nd  in  variotss  branches  of  polite  knowledge,  which  bad 
l^een  hitherto  censured  by  many  as- profane  acquisitions: 
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ages  and  a  distant  posterity. ' 

THEOPHILE,  a   celebrated   French   poet,   surnamed 
ViAUD,  was  born  about  1390,  at  Clerac  in  the  diocese  of 
Agen,  and  was  the  son  of  an  advocate  of  Bousseres  Sainte*- 
Badegonde,  a  village  near  Aquillon.     Having  come  early 
to  Paris,  be  was  admired  for  his  genius  and  fancy,  and  was 
the  first  who  published  French  works  with  verse  and  prose 
intermixed.     But  his  impiety  and   debaucheries  obliged 
him  to  go  into  England  in  16 19^  whence  his  friends  pro- 
cured his  recall,  and  he  turned  Catholic.    This  change, 
however,  did  not  make  him  more  regular  in  his  conduct, 
and  he  was  at  last  burnt  in  eflSgy  for  having  published  in 
1622,  ^'  Le  Parnasse  Satyrique.'*     Being  arrested' at  the 
Chatelet,  he  was  placed  in  the  same  dungeon  of  the  Con* 
ciergerie  where  Ravaillac  had  been  confined  ;  but,  on  his 
protestations  of  having  had  no  share  in  the  above  mentioned 
.publication,  received  only  a  sentence  of  banishment.     He 
died  September  25,  1626,  in  the  H6tel  de  Montmorenci 
at  Paris^  leaving  a  collection  of  *^  Poems*'  in  French,  con^ 
Gaining  "Elegies,  Odes,  Sonnets,  &c.;*'  a  treatise  "on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,*'  in  verse  and  prose ;  "  Pyrame 
et  Tbisbe,"  a  tragedy;  three  "Apologies;"  some  **  Let- 
ters,"  Paris,  1662,  12mo;  his  "New  Works,'*  Paris,  1642, 
Bvo;  "  Pasiphae,"  a  tragedy,  1628,  &c.  * 

THEOPHILUS,  a  celebrated  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
who  succeeded  Timoth^us  about  385,  has  the  credit  of 
having  completely  destroyed  the  remains  of  idolatry  in 
Egypt,  by  pulling  down  the  temples  and  idols  of  the  false 
.deities;  and  he  also  terminated  happily  the  disputes  which 
had  arisen  between  Evagrius  and  Flavianus,  both  ordained 
bishops  of  Antioch.  He  zealously  defended  the  faith  of 
the  Catholic  church ;  but  quarrelling  afterwards  with  Chry- 
sostom,  caused  him  to  be  deposed,  and  refused  to  place 
his  name  in  the  Dypiki.     Qi  this  violence  and  injustice 


1  Coxe's  Travels  into  Russia,  vol. 
II. — ^Mr.  -Coxe,  in  the  history  of  Tbeo- 
phaiMs,  has  followed  inplieijtly  Mul- 
ler,  whose  fidelity  aqd  accuracy  always 
appear  to  him  unqaestiooable.  Moos. 
Le  Clare  dtflTen  tram  Mn  Muller  in 
relating  the  earliest  partof  this  pre- 
late's life.  He  also  ioforros  us,  that 
TheopbaDfis  persuaded  Peter  to  Intro* 
dttce  tba  proteatant  religioD  into  Rus- 


sia J  and  that  the  emperor  was  inclined 
to  follow  his  advice,  but  was  preTented 
by  bis  death.  This  important  anecdote 
Mr.  Coze  would  not  venture  to  adopt 
(though  he  could  not  controvert  it),  as 
the  ingenious  author  has  not  cited  his 
authority*  See  Le  Clerc's  Hist.  Anc. 
de  Russia,  p.  263^  and  Hist.  Mod.  p. 
65,  66. 
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Dupin  thinks  be  never  repented;  but  some  cdinpiinctioa 
he  felt  at  last,  on  account  of  his  other  failings,  for  on  bis 
death-bed,  reflecting  on  the  long  penitence  of  St.  Arsentus, 
be  exclaimed,  ^'  How  happy  art  thou,  Arsenius,  td  have 
bad  this  hour  always  before  thine  eyes."  We  have  some 
of  this  patriarch's  works  in  the  Library  of  the  fathers,*  which 
teem  of  ,v^ry  little  value.  Dupin  says,  be  knew  better 
bow  to  manage  a  cogrrt-intrigue  than  to  solve  a  point  in 
divinity.  V 

THEOPHILUS,  of  Antioch,  a  writer  and  bishop  of 
the  primitive  church,  was  educated  a  heathen,  and  after- 
wards converted  to  Christianity,  Some  have  imagined  that 
be  is  the  person  to  whom  St.  Luke  dedicates  the  <<  Acts  of 
the  Apostles ;"  but  this  is  impossible,  as  he  was  not  or- 
dained  bishop  of  Antioch  till  the  year  170,  and  he  governed 
this  church  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
be  died.  He  was  a  vigorous  opposer  of  certain  heretics  of 
bis  time,  and  composed  a  ereat  number  of  works,  all  of 
which  are  lost,  except  three  oodks  to  Autolycus,  a  learned 
heathen  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  undertaken  to  vindi'i- 
cate  his  own  religion  against  that  of  the  Christians.  The 
first  book  is  properly  a  discourse  between  him  and  Autoly-» 
4:us,  in  answer  to  what  this  heathen  had  said  against  Chris- 
tianity. The  second  is  to  convince  him  of  the  falshood  of 
bis  Qwn,  and  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the 
jthlrd,  after  having  proved  that  the  writings  of  the  heathens 
are  full  of  absurdities  and  contradictions,  he  vindicates  the 
doctrine  and  the  lives  of  the  Christians  from  those  false  and 
scandalous  imputations  which  were  then  brought  against 
them.  Lastly,  at  the  end  of  his  work,  he  adds  an  histori- 
xial  chronology  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  his  own 
time,  to  prove,  that  the  history  of  Mosies  is  at  once  the 
most  ancient  aaid  the  truest ;  and  it  appears  from  this  little 
epitome,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  profane  history. 
In  )ihese  books  are  a  great  variety  of  curious  disquisitions 
concerning  the  opinions  of  the  poets  and  philosophers,  but 
few  things  in  them  relating  irnmediately  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion,  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  hav- 
ing composed  his  works  for  the  conviction  of  a  Pagan,  be 
insisted  rather  on  the  external  evidences  of  Christianity, 
as  better  adapted,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  purpose.  His  style 
i^  elegant^  and  he  was  doubtless  a  man  of  considerable 

1  pupio^T— Moibeim, 
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ptLVtB  and  learning.  These  boolcs  Were  published,  with  a 
Latin  version,  by  Conradas  Gesner,  at  Zurich,  in  15^6. 
They  were  afterwards  subjoined  to  Justin  Martyr's  works, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1615  and  1636  ;  then  published  at  Ox- 
ford, 1684,  in  ]2mo,  under  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Fell; 
and,  lastly,  by  Jo.  Christ.  Wolfius,  at  Hamburgh,  1723, 
in  8vo.  It  has  been  said,  that  this  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
was  the  first  who  applied  the  term  Trinity  to  express  the 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead.* 

THEOPHRASTUS,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  was  a 
native  of  Eresiuro,  a  maritime  town  in  Lesbos,  aud  was 
born  in  the  second  year  of  the  1.02  olympiad,  or  B.C.  371. 
After  some  education  under  Alcippus  in  his  own  country, 
he  was  sent  to  Athens,  and  there  became  a  disciple  of 
Plato,  and  after  his  death,  of  Aristotle,  under  both  whom 
he  made  great  progress  both  in  philosophy  and  eloquence. 
It  was  on  account  of  his  high  attainments  in  the  latter,  that 
instead  of  Tyrtamus,  which  was  his  original  name,  he  was 
called  Theophrastus.  During  his  having  charge  of  the 
Peripatetic  school,  he  had  about  two  thousand  scholars; 
among  whom  were,  Nicomachus,  the  son  of  Aristotle, 
/Erasistratus,  a  celebrated  physician  ;  and  Demetrius  Pha* 
lereus.  His  erudition  and  eloquence,  united  with  engaging 
manners,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Cassander 
and  Ptolemy,  who  invited  him  to  visit  Egypt.  So  great  a 
favourite  was  he  among  the  Athenians,  that  when  one  of 
'bis  enemies  accused  him  of  teaching  impious  doctrines, 
the  accuser  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  the  punish- 
ment which  he  endeavoured  to  bring  upon  Theophrastus, 

Under  the  archonsbip  of  Xenippus,  Sophocles,  the  son 
of  Amphiclides,  obtained  a  decree  (upon  what  grounds  we 
are  not  informed)  making  it  a  capital  offence  for  any  phi- 
losopher to  open  a  public  school  without  an  express  li- 
cence from  the  senate;  on  which  all  the  philosophers  left 
the  city;  but  the  next  year,  this  illiberal  legislator  was 
liimself  fined  five  talents,  and  the  philosophers  returned  to 
their  schools,  and  Theophrastus,  among  the  rest,  now  con- 
tinued bis  debates  and  instructions  in  the  Lyceum. 

Theophrastus  is  highly  celebrated  for  his  industry,  learn- 
ing, and  eloquence ;  and  for  his  generosity  and  public  spi- 
rit. He  is  said  to  have  twice  freed  his  country  from  the 
oppression  of  tyrants.     He  contributed  liberally  towards 
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defraying  the  expence  attending  the  public  meetioga  of 
pbilosophersy  which  were  beld^  not  for  the  sake  of  sbow^ 
1)ut  for  learned  and  ingenious  conversation.  In  the  pub- 
lic schools,  he  commonly  appeared,  as  Aristotle  bad  done, 
in  an  elegant  dress,  and  was  very  attentive  to  the  graces  of 
elocution.  He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five ; 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  grew  exceedingly  infirm, 
and  was  carried  to  the  school  on  a  couch.  He  expressed 
great  regret  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  com« 
plained  that  nature  had  given  long  life  to  certain  animals, 
to  whom  it  is  of  little  value,  as  stags  and  crows,  and  had 
denied  it  to  man,  who,  in  a  longer  duration,  might  have 
1)een  able  to  attain  the  summit  of  science,  but  now,  at 
9oon  as  be  arrives  within  sight  of  it,  it  is  taken  away.  His 
last  advice  to  his  disciples  was,  that  since  it  is  the  lot  of 
man  to  die  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  live,  they  would  take 
more  pains  to  enjoy  life  as  it  passes,  than  to  acquire  post- 
humous fame.  These  reflections,  and  this  advice^  do  not 
appear  to  correspond  ^ith  the  character  usually  bestowed 
on  this  philosopher. 

Theophrastus,  although  he  held  the  first  place  among 
the  disciples  of  Aristotle,  did  not  so  implicitly  follow  his 
master  as  to  have  no  peculiar  tenets  of  his  own.  In  seve- 
ral particulars  he  deviated  from  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle; 
and  he  made  some  material  additions  to  the  system  of  the 
Peripatetic  school.  He  taught,  that  the  predicaments,  or 
categories,  are  as  numerous  as  the  motions  and  changes  to 
which  beings  are  liable;  and  that,  among  motions  or  changes 
are  to  be  reckoned  desires,  appetites,  judgments,  and 
thoughts.  In  this  opinion  be  deviated  widely  from  Aristo- 
tle :  for,  if  these  actions  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred  to 
motion,  the  first  mover,  in  contemplating  himself,  is  not 
immovable.  .  He  maintained,  that  all  things  are  not  pro«- 
duced  from  contraries;  but  some  from  contraries,  somefroni 
similar  causes,  and  some  from  simple  energy  :  that  motion 
is  not  to  l^e  distinguished  from  action ;  and  that  there  is  one 
divine  principle  of  all  things,  by  which  all  things  subsist 
By  this  divine  principle  Theophrastus  probably  me^nt  th^ 
First  Mover,  without  whom  other  things  could  not  be  moved, 
and  therefore  could  not  subsist. 

To  these  theoretical  tenets  might  be  added  several  jnoral 
apothegms,  which  are  ascribed  to  Theophrastus;  but  they 
are  too  trite  and  general  to  merit  particular  notice,  except 
perhaps  the  following :  <^  Kespect  yourself,  a^nd  you  will 
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sever,  kave  reason  to  be  ashamed  before  others.^'  <<  Loiw 
is  the  passion  of  an  indolent  mind/'  <<  Blushing  is  the. 
complexion  of  virtue.'* 

In  imitation  of  his  master  Aristotle,  ~be  composed  a  great 
number  of  works ;  and,  indeed,  we  do  not  find  that  any 
of  the  ancients  exceeded  him  in  this  respect.     Diogenes 
Laertius  reckons  up  more  than  two  hundred  different  tracts,  * 
and  the  subjects  of  which  they  treated ;  but  the  greatest 
part  are  lost.     Those  that  remain  are,  nine  books  of  the 
"  History  of  Plants )"  six  of  the  "  Causes  of  Plants;"  a 
book  •*  Of  Stones ;"    «  Of  Winds ;"    **  Of  Fire ;"    «  Of 
Hooey  ;"  "  Of  the  signs  of  Fair  Weather ;"  "  Of  the  signs 
of  Tempest;"  "Of  the  signs  of  Hain  ;"  "Of  Smells;" 
«  Of  Sweat ;"  «  Of  the  Vertigo ;"  "  Of  Weariness  ;"  "  Of 
the  Relaxation  of  the  Nerves;"  "Of  Swooning;"  "Of 
Fish  which  live  out  of  water ;"  "  Of  Animals  which  change 
their  colour;"  "Of  Animals  which  are  born  suddenly ;" 
"  Of  Animals  subject  to  envy ;"  and,  "The  Characters  of 
Men." 

.    In  bis  botanical  works,  "  The  History  of  Plants,"    and 
the  *^  CaMses  of  Plants,"  which  have  come  down  to   us 
almost  entire,  he  mentions,  and  endeavours  to  describe^ 
about  500  species ;  but  bis  descriptions  are  very  imper* 
feet  and  doubtful,  although  Sprengel,  in  his  "  Historia  Rei 
Herbariae,"  has  bestowed  uncommon  pains  in  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  them.      These  works  were  first  published  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Aldine  edition  of  Aristotle,  Ven. 
1497,  and  have  been  since  reprinted  separately,  particu- 
larly by  Bodsus,  1644.     There  is  an  edition  of  his  entire 
works  by  Heinsius,  1613,  folio;  and  there  are  editions  of 
his  tracts,  "  De  Igne,"  "  De  Ventis,"  &c.     But  the  work 
of  Theophrastus  most  generally  known,  and  oftenest  re* 
pripted,  is  his.".  Characters,"  which  give  him  the  merit  of 
having  been  the  first  who  drew  characters  from  common 
Jife,  and  with  somewhat  of  what  we  might  call  modern  hu- 
mour.   Of  this  entertaining  work  the  most  ancient  editions 
contained  only  fifteen  chapters,  to  which  Camotius,  in  the 
Aldine  .edition  of  1551,  added  eight,  and  the  remaining 
iive  were  discovered  in  a  MS.  at  Heidelberg,  by  Marquard 
Freher,  from  whose  copy  Casaubon  inserted  them  in  his 
second  edition  of  1659,  which,  however,  is  the  least  cor- 
rect of  the  two.     The  best  since  are  those  of  Needhatn, 
Cambridge,  1712,  8vo;  Pauw,  1737,  Svo;  Newton,  1757, 
Ozoo. ;  Fispher,  C.obourg,  1763,  S?o;    Qoezius,  Nurim* 
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berg,  179S,  8vo;  and  Coray,  Paris,  1799,  «vo.  There 
are  translations  of  this  work  into  almost  every  Etiropean 
language.' 

THEOPHYLACT,  archbishop  of  Acbridia,  and  metro- 
politan of  all  Bulgaria,  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  ni'titer, 
flourished  in  the  eleventh  century.  He  was  born  and  edu- 
cated at  Constantinople.  After  be  was  made  bishop  he 
laboured  diligently  to  extend  the  faiih  of  Christ  in  his 
diocese,  when  there  were  still  many  infidels ;  but  met  with 
much  difficulty,  and  many  evils,  of  which  he  occasionally 
complains  in  his  epistles.  He  was  bishop  in  1077,  and 
probably  some  years  earlier.  How  long  he  lived  is  uncer- 
tain. The  works  of  this  bishop  are  various :  1 .  '*  Com^ 
inentariain  quatuor  Evangelia,"  Paris,  1631,  folio.  These 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  coihmentaries  are  very  much 
taken  from  St.  Chrysostom.  2.  **  Commentaries  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,*'  Greek  and  Latin^  published  with 
some  orations  of  other  fathers,  Colon.  1568.  $.  **  Com- 
mentaries on  St.  FauPs  epistles,''  Greek  and  Latin,  Lond. 
1636,  folio.  4.  ^^Commentaries  on  Four  of  the  Minor 
Prophets :"  tiamely,  Habbakuk,  Jonas,  Nahum,  and  Ho- 
sea,  Latin,  Paris,  1589,  8ro.  ^  The  commentaries  of  Theo- 
phylact  oh  *all  the  twelve  minor  prophets  are  extant  in 
Greek,  in  the  library  of  Strasburgh,  and  hav^  been  de- 
scribed by  Michaelis  in  his  ^<  Bibliotheca  Orientalis."  £• 
**  Seventy-five  Epistles,"  published  in  Greek,  with  notes, 
by  John  Meursius,  Leyden,  1617,  4to.  They  are  also  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Patrum.  6.  Three  or  four  sqialler  tracts^ 
some  of  which  are  rather  doubtful.* 

THESPIS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  is  entitled'  to  some 
notice  as  the  reputed  inventor  of  tragedy.  He  was  a  native 
of  mount  Icaria  in  Attica,  and  flourished  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.  C.  He  introduced  actors  into  his  tragedies,  who 
recited  some  lines  between  each  verse  of  the  chorus,  where- 
as, till  that  time,  tragedies  had  been  performed  only  by  a 
company  of  musicians  and  dancers,  who  sang  hymns  in 
honour  of  Bacchus  while  they  danced.  Thespis  wrote  sa- 
tirical pieces  also,  and  Horace  says  that  this  poet  carried 
his  actors  about  in  an  open  cart,  where  they  repeated  their 
verses,  having  their  faces  besmeared  with  wine-lees,  or, 

>  Diogenea  Liertias.— Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr»c.-*-Bracker.— Dibdin't  Claisict." 
Thomson's  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society.— ^axii  Ooomast.— Brayere's  Freocb 
Translation. 

^  Dopio.-*Care,  vol.  II. — Lardafr's  Woifcf ••'-Saxii  6n«matt« 
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according  to  Suldas,  with  wbite4ead  and  Vermillion.     His 
poems  are  lost  ^ 

THEVENOT  (Melchisedec),  'librarian  to  the  king  of. 
France,  and  a  celebrated  writer  of  travels,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  162 1,  and  hsid  scarcely  gone  through  his  acade- 
mical studies,  when  he  discovered  a  strong  passion  for 
visiting  foreign  countries.     At  first  he  saw  only  part  of 
Elirope;    but  accumulated   very   particular   informations 
ajDd  memoirs  from  those  who  had  travelled  over  other  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  out  of  those  composed  his  *^  Voyages 
and  Travels.*^     He  laid  down^  an^ong  other  things^  some 
rules,  together  with  the  invention  of  an  instrument,  for 
the  better  finding  out  of  the  longitude,  and  the  declination 
of  the  needle ;  which,  some  have  thought,  constitute  the 
most  valuable  part  of  his  works.     Thevenot  was  likewise  a 
great  ■collector  of  scarce  books  in  all  sciences,  especially  ia 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  history ;  and  in  this  he  may 
be  said  to  have  spent  his  whole  life.     When  he  had  the 
care  of  the  Mng's  library,  though  it  is  one  of  the  best  fur* 
nished  in  Europe,  he  found  two  thousand  volumes  wanting 
in  it,  which  he  had  in  his  own.     Besides  printed  booksp 
he  brought  a  great  many  manuscripts  in  French,  English, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Latin,   Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Turkish,  and  Persic.     The  marbles  presented  to  him  by 
Mr.  Nointel,  at  his  return  from  his  embassy  to  Constant 
tinople,  upon  which  there  are  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions 
of  almost  two  thousand  years  old,  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  curiosities  of  his  library.     He  spent  most  of  his  time 
among  his  books,  without  aiming  at  any  post  of  figure  or 
profit;  be  had,  however,   two  honourable  employments; 
for  he  assisted  at  a  conclave  held  after  the  death  of  pope 
Innocent  X.  and  was  the  French  king's  envoy  at  Genoa. 
He  was.  attacked  with  a  slow  fever  in  16^2,  and  died  Oc- 
tober the  same  year  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.     According 
to  /be  account  given,  he  managed  himself  very  improperly 
in  this  illness:  for  he  diminished  his  strength  by  absti- 
i^ence,  while  he  should  have  increased  it  with  hearty  food 
and  strong  wines,  which  was  yet  the  more  necessary  on  ac« 
count  of  bi»  great  age.     *^  Thevenot's  Travels  into  the  Le*- 
vant,  &,c.'*  were  published  in  English,  in  1687,  folio;  they 
bad  been  published  in  French,  at  Paris,  16^3,  folio.     He 
wrote  also  ^<UArt  de  nager,"  the  Art  of  Swimming,  i2n9P, 
1696;* 

ft  - 
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THEVET  (Andrew),  a  writer  of  some  note  in  the  l&lK 
century,  was  born  at  Angoulesme,  and  entered  the  Fran- 
ciscan order,  and  afterwards  visited  Italy,  the  Holy  Land^ 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Brasil.  At  his  return  to  France  in 
1556,  he  quitted  the  cordelier^s  habit,  took  that  of  an  ec- 
clesiastiC)  and  was  appointed  almoner  to  queen  Catherine 
de  Medicis.  He  had  the  titles  of  historiographer  of  France, 
and  cosmographer  to  the  king,  and  I'eceived  the  profits  of 
those  offices.  He  died  Nov.  23,  1590,  aged  eighty-eight, 
leaving  "  Cosmographie  de  Levant,"  Lyons,  1554,  4to; 
"A  History  of  illustrious  Men,"  1671,  8  vols.  12mo,  or 
1684,  2  vols.  fol.  a  work  of  very  little  merit;  but  the  folio 
edition  is  esteemed  of  some  price  on  account  of  the  por* 
traits.  He  wrote  also  "  Singularit6s  de  la  France  Antarc- 
tique,"  Paris,  1558,  4to,  and  several  other  books,  from 
which  the  author  appears  to  have  been  a  great  reader,  but 
at  the  same  time,  to  have  possessed  great  credulity,  and 
little  judgment.  * 

THEW  (Robert),  an  excellent  engraver,  was  born  in 
1758,  at  Pattrington,  in' Holderness,  in  the  East  Riding  of 
York,  where  his  father  was  an  innkeeper.  At  a  proper  age 
he  was  placed  as  an  Apprentice  to  a  cooper,  at  which  bu- 
siness, on  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  worked 
some  time.  During  the  American  war  he  became  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Northumberland  militia;  at  the  conclusion  of 
which,  in  1783,  be  came  to  settle  at  Hull,  where  he  com-' 
menced  engraver  of  shop-bills,  cards,  &c.  One  of  bis  first 
attempts  was  a  card  for  a  tinner  and  brazier,  executed  in  a 
very  humble  style.  He  engraved  and  published  a  plan 
of  Hull,  which  is  dated  May  6,  1784,  and  afterwards  soli- 
cited subscriptions  for  two  views  of  the  dock  at  that 
place,  which,  it  is  thought,  be  shortly  after  published.  He 
also  engraved,  while  there,  a  head  of  Harry  Rowe,  the  fa- 
mous puppet-showman  of  York,  after  a  drawing  by  J.  Eng- 
land. Another  account  says,  that  an  engraving  of  an  old 
Woman^s  head,  after  Gerard  Dow,  was  his  first  attempt,  and 
appeared  so  extraordinary,  that  on  the  recommendation-  of 
the  hon.  Charles  Fox,  the  duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  lady 
Duncannon,  he  was  appointed  historic^al  engraver  to  tho 
prince  of  Wales,  In  1788,  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen, 
whose  patronage  he  first  obtained  by  constructing  a  vefty 
curious  camera  obscura,  wrote  him  a  recommendatory 'I^« 

1  Moreri. — Diet.  Hist. 
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Iter  to  Alderman  Boydeli,  who  immediately  offered  bim  300 
gaioeas  to  engrave  a  plate  from  Northcote^s  picture  of  Ed- 
ward V.  taking  lisave  of  his  brother  the  duke  of  York.  He 
afterwards  engraved,  for  Boydell,  a  number  of  capital  plates 
from  the  Shakespeare  gallery,  and  from  the  paintings  by 
sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sbee,  Westall,  Smirke,  Fuseli,  North- 
cote,  Peters,  &c.  all  which  are  very  extraordinary  speci* 
mens  of  graphic  excellence,  and  have  been  highly  and  de- 
servedly approved  by  the  connoisseur,  and  well  receivecLby 
the  public.  Of  BoydeU's  Shakspeare,  nineteen  of  the  large 
plates  are  from  his  hand.  He  bad  received  very  little  in- 
struction, but  depended  solely  on  native  genius,  aided  by 
an  intense  application,  by  which  he  suddenly  arrived  at  great 
excellence  in  the  art.  Almost  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
be  became -connected  with  Messrs.  Boydeli  by  extensive 
engagements  on  their  Shakspeare,  a  work  which  will  long 
bear  ample  testimony  to  his  rare  merit  and  talents.  The 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  practice  consisted  in 
most  foithfully  exhibiting  the  true  spirit  and  style  of  each 
master ;  a  most  minute  accuracy,  a  certain  polish,  and  ex* 
quisite  delicacy  of  manner ;  with  the  appropriate  character 
given  to  all  objects,  while  a  mildness  of  tone  and  perfect 
harmony  pervaded  the  whole  piece.  The  Cardinal  Wol- 
sqy  entering  Leicester  Abbey,  from  Westall,  is  certainly 
the  greatest  effort  of  his  skill,  and  is,  by  many  of  the  best- 
informed  connoisseurs  and  artists,  held  to  be  a  first-rate 
specimen  in  that  style  of  engraving.  This  ingenious  artist 
died  in  July  1802,  at  Stevenage  in  Hertfordshire.^ 

TMIERRI,  or  Theodoric  de  Niem,  a  native  of  Pader- 
born  in  Westphalia,  who  was  under- secretary  at  Rome  to 
Gregory  XI.  Urban  VI.  &c.  attended  John  XXIII.  to  the 
council  of  Constance,  as  writer  of  the  Apostolical  Letters^ 
and  abbreviator ;  but  after  th^t  pontiff's  flight,  wrote  a- 
very  violent  invective  against  him,  and  died  about  1417,' 
leaving  the  following  works :  ^*  A  History  of  the  Schism,** 
which  is  very  curious,  and  ends  in  1410,  Norembergj  1592, 
fol.;  a  book  concerning  *'  The  Privileges  and  Rights  of  the 
Emperors  in  the  Investitures  of  Bishops,*'  printed  in 
*f  Schardii  Syntagma  de  Imperiali  Jurisdictione,**  Argent' 
>^09,  fol. ;  «  A  History  of  John  XXIII.'*  Francfort^  1620, 
4ito:  and  ^*  A  Journal  of  tbe  Council  of  Constance.**  Thifr 
author's  style  in   Latin  is  dry  and  "unpleasant,  but  very 
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forcibly  and  his  narrations  are  accurate  and  faithful.  SoraCf 
attribute  to  him  the  treatise  *^  On  the  necessity  of  Refor- 
mation in  the  Churchy  both  with  respect  to  its  head  aud- 
its members,"  which  others  give  to  Peter  d* Ailli. ' 

THIERS  (John  Baptist),,  a  learned  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  a  celebrated  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  at  Chartres,  about  1636.  He  professed  belles*, 
lettres  at  Paris,  ^nd  became  curate  of  Vibray,  in  the  dio* 
cese  of  Mans^  where  he  composed  several  of  his  works, 
and  where  he  died  February  28,  1703,  aged  sixty-five.  He 
left  a  great  mauy  works,  which  are  now  but  seldom  read, 
though  they  are  very  learned,  and  very  often  singular. 

'^  The  History  of  Perukes^*  is  one  of  bis  most  known 
and  curious  books..  He  designed  it  against  those  ecclesi-* 
astics  who  were  not  contented  to  wear  their  own  hair. 
The  yeajr  16211  (says  be)  is  the  epoch  of  perukes  iu  France. 
He  maintains,  that  no  clergyman  wpre  a  peruke  before* 
1660,  and  pretends  that  there  is  no  instance  of  it  in  amir 
quity.  He  observes,  that  cardinal  de  Ricl^elieu  was  the 
first  who  wore  a  calot;  and  that  the  bishop  of  Evreux  har*. 
iog  prefixed  to  the  life  of  St«  Francis  de  Salesi  (which  h^ 
presented  to  pope  Alexander  VIIL)  a  print  wherein  that 
saint  appeared  with  a  leathe|r  cap  on,  the  pope  bad  much 
ado  to  accept  that  book,  attended  with  such  an  irregularity. 
M.  Thiers  exclaims  against  those  ecclesiastics,  who  powder 
their  perukes,  and  wear  them  of  a. different  colour  from 
their  own  hair.  He  answers  the  arguments  that  may  be- 
alledged  in  favour  of  the  clergy.  As  for  what  concerns, 
their  beard  and  their  bands,  he  says,  no  ecclesiastic  wore 
a  band  before  the  middle  of  last  ceatury.  There  have 
been  many  variations  about  their  beard.  Sometimes  shav-^ 
ing  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  pf  efieminacy,  and  a  loiig> 
beard  appeared  very  suitable  with  the  sacerdotal  gravity  ; 
and  sometimes  a  venerable  beard  was  accounted  a  piece  of 
pride  and  stateliness.  When  cardinal  d'Angenneswa»  about 
to  take  possession  of  his  bishopric  of  Mans  in  1556,  be 
wanted  an  express  order  from  the  king  to  be  admitted  with 
bis  long  beard,  which  he  couid  not  resolve  to  cut.  M. 
Thiers  acknowledges  those  variations  about  the  beard;  but 
be  maintains  that  the  discipline  has  been  constant  and.  uni- 
ibrm  as  to  perukes  ;  and  therefore,  he  says,  they  ought  ta 
be  laid  aside,  and  beseeches  the  pope  and  the  king  to  sup- 
press such  a  novelty. 
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Among  bis  other  worics  are,  2.  <<  Trait^  des  Superstitions 
fj[ui  regardent  lesSacremens/'  4  vols.  12mo,  a  book  esteemed 
agreesible  and  useful  by^ those  of  his  own  communion.  3. 
"  Trait6  de  Pexpositron  du  Saint  Sacrement  de  I'Autel," 
J663,  12mo.  Some  have  esteemed  this  his  best  produc- 
tion. Many  other  articles  are  enumerated  by  his  biogra- 
phersy  but  few  of  them  interesting  in  this  country.  * 

THIRLBY  (Styan),  LL.  D.  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 
English  critic,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Thirlby,  vicar  of  St. 
Margaret's  in  Leicester,  and  born  about  1692.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  first  at  the  free-school  of  Leicester^ 
under  the  rev.  Mr.  Kilby,  then  head  usher,  from  which 
school  be  was  sent  in  three  years  to  Jesiis  college,  Cam- 
bridge, &nd  shewed  early  in  life  great  promise  of  excel- 
lence. From  his  mental  abilities  no  small  degree  of  future 
eminence  was  presaged  :  but  the  fond  hopes  of  his  friends 
were  unfortunately  defeated  by  a  temper  which  was  na- 
turally indolent  and  quarrelsome,  and  by  an  unhappy  ad- 
diction to  drinking.  Among  his  early  productions  of  in- 
genuity was  a  Greek  copy  of  verses  on  the  queen  of  She- 
ba*s  visit  to  Solomon..  In  1710  he  published  <<  The  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  vindicated  from  the  imputation  of  dis- 
loyalty it  lies  under  on  account  of  not  addressing ;  as  also 
from  the  malicious  and  foul  aspersions  of  Dr.  Bentley,  late 
master  of  Trinity  college,  and  of  a  certain  officer  and  pre- 
tended reformer  in  the  said  university,^'  Lond.  1710.  This 
was  followed  in  1712  by  "  Au  answer  to  Mr.  Whiston'a 
seventeen  suspicions  concerning  Athanasius,  in  his  His- 
torical Preface  *,"  and  by  tv«p  other  pamphlets  on  the 
same  subject.  He  obtained  a  fellowship  of  his  college  by 
the  express  desire  of  Dr.  Charles  Ashton,  who  said  "  he  had 
bad  the  honour  of  studying  with  him  when  young ;"  though 
he  afterwards  spoke  very  contemptuously  of  him  as  the 
editor  of  "Justin  Martyr,"  which  appeared  in  1723,  in 
folio  ;  and  the  dedication  to  which  has  always  been  consi- 
dered as  a  masterly  production,  in  style  pjirticularly.  After 
Thirlby's  publication  of  Justin^  Dr.  Ashton,  perhaps  to 
shew  him  that  he  had  not  done  all  that  might  have  been 
done,  published,  in  one  of  the  foreign  journals,  "  Some 

*  "  Written  by  one  yety  young,  ruffer  bim  to  bestow  upon  them."  Pre- 

and->  he  may  add,  at  such  broken  hotirt  face. — It  appears  by  another  tract  i» 

as  many  necessary  avocations  and  a  this  controversy,  that  Mr.  Thirjby  was 

•  Tery  unsettled  state  of  health  would  then  "  about  twenty  years  old.'* 

'  MOreri. — Diet.  Hist, 
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emendations  of  faulty  passages,*'  which  when  Thirlby  saw, 
he  said,  slightingly,  that  ^^any  man  who  wouid,  might  havd 
made  them,  and  a  hundred  more."  Thus  far  Mr.  Thirlby 
went  on  in  the  study  of  divinity;  but  his  versatility  led 
him  to  try  the  round  of  the  other  learned  professions.  His 
nest  pursuit  was  physic,  and  for  a  while  he  was  called 
*'  Doctor."  While  he  was  a  nominal  physician,  he  lived 
some  time  with  the  duWof  Chandos,  as  librarian,  and  is 
reported  to  have  affected  a  perverse  and  indolent  inde-» 
pendence,  so  as  capriciously  to  refuse  his  company  iVhen 
it  was  desired.  It  may  be  supposed  they  were  soon  weary 
of  each  other. 

Thirlby  then  studied  the  civil  law,  iu  which  he  lectured 
while  the  late  sir  Edward  Wal pole  was  his  pupil;  but  he 
was  ^  careless  tutor,  scarcely  ever  reading  lectures.     The 
late  learned  Dr.  Jortin,  who  was  one  of  his  pupils,  was  very 
early  in  life  recommended  by  him  to  translate  some  of 
Eustathius^s   notes  for  the  use  of  "  Pope's  Homer,"  and 
complained  ^^  that  Pope  having  accepted  and  approved  big 
performance,  never  testified  any  curiosity  or  desire  to  see 
him."     The  civil  law  displeasing  him,  he  applied  to  com- 
mon law,  and  had  chambers  taken  for  him  in  the  Temple 
by  his  friend  Andrew  Reid,  with  a  view  of  being  entered 
of  that  society,  and  being  called  to  the  bar;  but  of  this 
scheme  hd  likewise  grew  weary.     He  came,  however,  ta 
London,  to  the  house  of  his  friend  sir  Edward  Walpole, 
who  procured  for  him  the  office  of  a  king's  waiter  in  the 
port  of  London,  in  May  1741,  a  sinecure  place  worth  about 
too/,  per  annum.     While  he  was  in  sir  Edward's  house  he 
kept  a  miscellaneous  book  of  memorables,  containing  what- 
ever was  said  or  done  amiss  by  sir  Edward  or  any  part  of 
his  family.     The  remainder  of  his  days  were  passed  in  pri-  ' 
vate  lodgings,  where  he  lived  in  a  very  retired  manner, 
Seeing  only  a  few  friends,  and  indulging  occasionally  in 
excessive  drinking,  being  sometimes  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion for  five  or  six  weeks  together;  and,  as  is  usual  with 
such  men,  appeared  to  be  so  even  when  sober ;  and  in  his 
cups  he  was  jealous  and  quarrelsome.     An  acquaintance 
who  found  him  one  day  in  the  streets  haranguing  the  crowd, 
and  took  him  home  by  gentle  violence,  was  afterwards 
highly  esteemed  by  Thirlby  for  not  relating  the  story.     He 
Contributed  some  notes  to  Theobald's   Shakspeare;    and 
afterwards  talked  of  an  edition  of  his  own.     Dr.  Jortin  un- 
dertook to  read  over  that  poet,  with  a  view  to  mark  the 
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passai^'es  whe#e  he  had  either  imitated  Greek  and  Latin 
yirriters,  or  at  least  had  fallen  into  the  same  thoughts  and 
expressions.  Thirlby,  however,  dropped  his  design  ;  but 
left  a  Shakspeare,  with  some  abusive  remarks  on  Warbur- 
ton  in  the  margin  of  the  first  volume,  and  a  very  few  at* 
tempts  at  emendations,  and  tho'se  perhaps  all  in  the  first 
volume.  In  the  other  volumes  he  had  only,  with  great  di- 
ligence, counted  the  lines  in  every  page.  When  this  was 
told  to  Dr.  Jortin,  *^  1  have  known  him,^"  said  he,  ^^  amuse 
himself  with  still  slighter  employment;  he  would  write 
down  all  the  proper  names  that  he  could  call  into  his  me- 
mory.'' His  mind  seems  to  have  been  tumultuous  and  de- 
sultory, and  he  was  glad  to  catch  any  employment  that 
might  produre  attention  without  anxiety.  The  copy,  such 
as  it  was,  became  the  property  of  sir  Edward  Walpole,  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  all  his  books  and  papers,  and  who 
lent  it  to  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  was  preparing  his  valuable 
edition  of  ^^  Shakspeare"  for  the  press ;  accordingly  the 
name  of  Tfairlby  appears  in  it  as  a  commentator.  He  died 
Dec.  19,  1753.  One  of  Dr.  Thirlby's  colloquial  topics 
may  be  quoted,  as  in  it  he  seems  to  have  drawn  his  own 
character,  vt^ith  one  of  those  excuses  for  which  self-conceit 
it  never  at  a  loss.  '^  Sometimes,''  said  he,  '^  Nature  sends 
into  the  world  a  man  pf  powers  superior  to  the  rest,  of 
quicker  intuition,  and  wider  comprehension  ;  this  man  has 
sjl  other  men  for  his  enemies,  and  would  not  be  suffered 
to  live  his  natural  time,  but  that  his  excellencies  are  ba- 
lanced by  his  failings.  He  that,  by  intellectual  exaltation, 
thus  towers  above  his  contemporaries,  is  drunken,  or  lazy, 
or  capricicms  i  or,  by  some  defect  or  other,  is  hindered 
from  exerting  his  sovereignty  of  mind  ;  he  is  thus  kept 
upon  the  level,  and  thus  preserved  from  the  destruction 
which  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  universal 
hatred." 

•  As  the  edition  of  "  Justin  Martyr"  was  the  magnum  opus 
of  Dr,  Thirlby,  and  he  is  a  writer  of  whom  little  has  ever 
hitherto  been  said,  this  article  may  be  enlarged  with  the 
opinions  of  some  eminent  scholars  on  that  performance. 

"  The  learned  Mr.  Thirlby,"  says  Mr.  Bowyer,  "  fellow 
of  Jesus  college,  is  publishing  a  new  edition  of  *  Justin 
Martyr's  two  Apologies,'  and  his  *  Dialogue  with  Tryphp 
the  Jew.'  The  Greek  text  will  be  printed  exactly  accord- 
ing to  R.  Stephens's  edition,  The  version  is  Langius's, 
corrected  in  innumerable  places.     On  the  same  page  with 
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the  t^xt  and  version  are  printed  the  notes  and  emendations 
of  the  editor,  with  select  notes  of  all  the  former  editors, 
and  of  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  Salmasius,  Capellus,  Valesius, 
and  other  .  learned  men.  The  most  selected  places  have 
been  collated  with  the  MS.  from  which  R.  Stephens's  edi- 
tion was  taken,  and  the  variations  are  inserted  in  their 
proper  places.  At  the  end  are  bishop  Pearson's  notes  from 
the  margin  of  his  book,  and  Dr.  Davis's  notes  upon  the 
first  *  Apology ;'  both  now  first  printed." 

^*  You  are  much  mistaken,"  says  Dr.  Ashton,  in  ah  un- 
printed  letter  to  Dr.  Moss,  "  in  thinking  Thirlby  wants 
some  money  from  you  (though  in  truth  he  wants) :  you 
are  only  taken  in  to  adorn  his  triumph  by  a  letter  of  jap- 
plause,  though  I  think  you  may  spare  that  too ;  for  he 
is  set  forth  in  his  coach,  with  great  ostentation,  to  visit 
his  patron.  I  have  not  had  the  patience  to  read  all  bis  de- 
dication, but  have  seen  enough  to  observe  that  it  is  stuffed 
with  self-conceit,  and  an*  insolent  contempt  of  others.  Bent- 
ley  especially,  whom  he  again  points  out  in  p.  18*.  He 
sticks  not  to  fling  scorn  upon  Justin  himself,  as  a  trifling 
writer,  beneath  his  dignity  to  consider,  and  so  absurd  a 
reasoner  as  only  p&ssima  litura  can  mend.  I  have  read 
about  sixty  pages  of  his  performance,  and  am  really  ashamed 
tq  find  so  much  self-sufficiency,  and  insufficiency.  I  am 
almost  provoked  to  turn  critic  myself,  and  let  me  tempt 
you  to  a  little  laughter,  by  promising  to  shew  you  some 
conceits  upon  Justin  ;  which  are  under  no  name  in  Thirlby's 
cdi;ion." 

In  a  letter  fr6m  Mr.  Clarke  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  dated  March 
10,  1768,  ne  says,  ^^  1  think  somebody  has  told  me,  that 
*  Justin  Martyr's  Apology'  has  been  lately  published  from 
Dr.  Ashton's  papers;  by  whom  I  know  not.  His  '  Hie- 
rocles^  shews  that  Needham  was  not  equal  to  that  work : 
has  this  the  same  view  with  regard  to  Thirlby  ?  I'hat  man 
was  lost  tp  the  republic  of  letters  very  surprizingly ;  he 
went  off,  and  returned  nor  more."  ^  . 

*  He  treats  Dr.  Bentley  in  that  page  fait,  neque  esse  potnit,  utpote  neque 

witb  the  highest  contempt,  as  be  had  iDg<;Qio,  neque  jadicio,  neqae   si  ve- 

dooe  before  in  his  preface.     He  treats  rum  dicere  hcet  doctrtni,  satis  ad  earn 

Meric  Caaaubon  and  Isaac  Vossius  in  rem  tnstructus."     How  different  is  this, 

a  manner  not  much  different ;  and  of  from  tbe  character  given  him  by  that 

the  learned  Dr.  Grabe  be  speaks  in  bis  learned  and  truly  good  man  Mr.  Nel* 

preface  as  follows :  *'  Qrabius  vir  bo-  son,  in  bis  '*  Life  of  bishop  Bull/'  p. 

nos,  net;  indoctus  fuit,  ei   in  scriptis  402. 
patrum  apprime  Tersatus,  criiicus  nun 
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THOMAS  (Antony,  Leonard),  a  member  of  the 
French  academy,  was  born  in  1732,  at  Clermont  in  Au- 
▼ergne,  the  country  of  the  celebrated  Pascal.  He  received 
from  his  mother  a  severe,  and  almost  a  Spartan  education. 
The  three  children  of  that  estimable  woman  were  brought 
up  chiefly  under  her  own  eyes.  His  two  elder  brothers 
died,  the  one  in  1748,  the  otfa^r  in  1755,  both  young  men, 
and  both  having  signalized  themselves  in  literature.  Jo** 
6£PH,  the  eldest,  had  produced  a  comedy ;  and  John,  the 
second,  excelled  in  Latin  poetry.  The  death  of  his  second 
brother,  impressed  Antony  very  early  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  vanity  of  worldly  cares ;  and  with  a  profound  piety, 
which  enhanced  the  value  of  his  character.  He  had  a  de- 
cided taste  for  poetry,  but  was  designed  for  the  bar.  In 
obedience  to  the  wish  of  his  mother,  he  went  to  Clermont, 
to  follow  a  study,  repugnant  to  his  taste ;  but  going  with 
her  to  Paris,  when  John  was  at  the  point  of  death,  hitf 
friends  offered  him  a  professorship  in  the  college  of  Beau** 
vais.  This,  therefore,  he  accepted,  as  more  congenial  to 
his  feelings,  though  less  splendid  in  appearance,  than  the 
profession  for  which  he  had  been  designed.  He  was. 
ttoon  in  high  estimation  for  his  talents  as  a  poet  and  an 
orator;  and  M.  Watelet,  a  rich  man,  and  a  man  of  letters, 
offered  him  a  pension  as  a  tribute  to  his  merit;  but  he 
chose,  with  becoming  pride,  to  owe  his  subsistence  to  his 
own  talents,  rather  than  to  the  generosity  of  any  one.  He 
was  afterwards  secretary  to  the  duke  de  Praslin,  minister, 
for  foreign  aflPairs ;  secretary  to  the  Swiss  cantons  (an  in- 
dependent place  in  the  govehiment) ;  and  finally  secretary 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
academy,  though  it  is  said  that  he  once  refused  to  be 
chosen,  when  he  found  that  he  was  proposed  chiefly  out  of 
pique  to  another  candidate,  M.  Marmontel.  Without  any 
fortune  but  his  pension  from  the  court,  and  the  trifling  re- 
ward he  received  for  his  assiduous  attendance  at  the  aca* 
demy,  he  continued  to  reside  at  Paris ;  and  latterly,  with 
a  sister  who  superintended  his  domestic  concerns.  But, 
his  health  being  impaired  by  excessive  application,  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  the  more  favourable  climate  of  Nice,  where 
for  a  time  he  recovered  the  use  of  ail  his  powers.  But  his 
hing«  had  always  been  weak,  and  being  seized  also  ''|^^^*J  * 
fever,  he  died  September  17,  1785,  in  the  house  of  the 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  was  buried  at  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Oulins.    At  the  time  of  his  death- he  was  em- 
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ployed  in  writing  a  poem  on  the  czar  Peter  the  Grgat, 
styled  the  ^^  P6tr6ade/'  which  has  never  been  published.  : 
The  personal  character  of  M.  Thomas,  was   held   still 
higher  than  even  the  merit  of  his  works  could  claim.  "^  He 
had  that  amiable  simplicity  of  manners  which  prevents  a 
nan  of  genius  from  offending  others  by  his  superiority. 
lie  W4S  just,  moderate,  gentle,  an  enemy  to  noise   and 
ostentation,  a  good  friend,  and  an  affectionate  son.     He 
was  not  indifferent  to  commendation  or  censure,  but  re^ 
ceived  the  one  without  vanity,  and  the  other  without  anger. 
It  was  in  1756,  that  he  first  appeared  as  an  author,  by 
publishing,   1.  ^'Reflexions  historiques  et  lit^raires  sur  le 
Poeme  de  la  Religion  naturetle  de  Voltaire,^'  12mo.     In 
this  able  tract  he  defended  revelation  without  bigotry;  and^ 
allowing  the  great  talents  of  his  antagonist,  lamented  his 
errors,  and  treated  him*  with  politeness.     2.  In  1759  he 
wrot6  and  pronounced  his  '^  Eloge  du  Marescbal  de  Saxe,'' 
a  performance  which  gained  him  the  crown  from  the  aca* 
demy,  and  the  credit  of  uniting  the  precision  of  Tacitus 
with  the  elevation  of  Bossuet.     He  produced   afterwards 
similar  orations  in  praise  of  d' Aguesseau,  du  Guai  Trouin, 
Sully,  and  Descartes,  which  were  equally  admired ;  and 
with  an  additional  eulogium  on  Marcus  Aurelius,  published 
together  by  himself,  with  very  valuable  notes.     3.  In  1772 
be  produced  his  *'  Essai  sur  le  caractere,  les  moeurs,  et 
1- esprit  des  Femmes,*'  8vo.     This  is  not  esteemed  equally 
judicious.     4.  '^  Essai  sur  les  Eloges,"   1773,  2  vols.  Bvo. 
This  is  a  work  of  great  genius  and  eloquence ;  and  contains 
many  able  portraits  of  illustrious  persons.     He  produced 
also,  5.  Several  poems ;  as,  '^  Epitre  au  Peuple,''  '^  Ode 
sur  les  temps,'*  and  <<  Jumonville,''  with  somre  others.     6* 
A  ballet  in  three  acts,  called  **  Amphion  ;*'  but  this  is  not 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  flower^  in  his  crown.  ^  It  was 
played  in  1767.     His  prose  works  were  published  collec- 
tively in  1773;  and  form  4  vols.  12mo;  but  a  more  com^- 
plete  edition  appeared  in  1 802,  7  vols.  8vo.  * 

THOMAS  (Christian),  a  modern  philosopher,  was  born 
at  Leipsic,  in  1655,  and  was  well  educated,  first  under  his 
father,  and  afterwards  in  the  Leipsic  university.  At  first, 
he  acquiesced  in  the  established  doctrines  of  the  schools^ 
but,  upon  reading  PufFendorf 's  "  Apology  for  rejecting  the 
Scholastic  Principles  of  Morals  and  Law,''  he  determined 
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la  renounce  al)  implicit  deference  to  aooient  dogmas;  H# 
read  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  natural  law,  first  from  the 
text  of  Grotius,  and  afterwards  from  that  of  PufFendorf^ 
freely  exercising  his  own  judgment,  and  boldly  advi^ncing 
new  opinions.  Whilst  bis  father  was  livipgi  paternal  pru^ 
dence  and  moderation  restrained  the  natural  vehemence 
and  acrimony  i^f  the  young  man^s  temper,  which  vvas  too 
apt  to  break  out,  eveo^n  bi9  public  lectures.  But  when 
be  was  left  to  bimself,  the  boldness  with  which  be  advanced 
unpopular  tenets,  and  the  severity  with  which  be  dealt  out 
bis  satirical  censures,  soon  brought  upon  him  the  violent 
resentment  of  theologians  and  professors. 

^An  ^'  Intrpduction  to  Puffendorf,^'  which  Thomas  pub* 
lished  in  1687,  in  which  he  deduced  the  obligation  of  morality 
from  natural  principles,  occasioned  great  offence,  whicji 
be  increased  in  the  following  year,  by  commencing,  a 
monthly  journal  which  he  called  *^  Free  Thoughts :  or 
Monthly  Dialogues  on  various  books^  chiefly  new;"  in 
which  he  attacked  many  of  his  contemporaries  with  such 
severity,  and  probably  with  such  injustice,  that  b^  nar^ 
rowly  escaped  punishment  from  the  ecclesiastical  (^ourt'of 
Dresden.  A  charge  also  of  contea>pt  of  religion  was 
brought  against  him,  but  was  not  prosecuted-  A  satirical 
review^  which  he  wrote»  of  a  treatise  *^  On  the  Divine  right 
of  Kings/'  published  by  a  Danish  divine ;  *^  A  Defence  of 
the  Sect  of  the  Pietists,''  and  other  satirical  publications^ 
at  last  escited  the  resentment  of  the  clergy  against  Thomas^ 
and  he  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Leipsic,  and  by  the 
permission  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  read  private 
lectures  in  the  city  of  I)alK  After  a  short  interval,  he  was 
appointed  public  professQr  of  jurisprudence,  first  in  Ber- 
lin, and  afterwards  at  Hall.  In  these  situations,  he  thought 
bimself  at  full  liberty  to  indulge  his  satirical  humour,  and 
to  engage  in  the  controversies  of  the  times;  and,  as  long 
as  be  lived,  he  continued  to  make  use  of  this  liberty  in  a 
manner  which  subjected  him  to  much  odium.  He  died  at 
Hall  in  1728. 

Besides  the  satirical  journal  already  mentioned,  Thomas 
wrote  several  treatises  on  logic,  morals,  and  jurisprudence; 
in  which  he  advanced  many  dogmas  contrary  to  received 
opinions..  In  his  writings  on  physics,  he  leaves  the  ground 
of  experiment  and  rational  investigation,  and  appears 
among  the  mystics.  His  later  pieces  are  in  many  particu- 
lars inconsistent  with  the  former.    His  principal  philoso*- 
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phical  works  are  *'  An  Introduction  to  Aulic  Philosophy,  or 
Outlines  to  the  Art  of  Thinking  and  .Reasoning  ;'*  "  In- 
troduction to  Rational  Philosophy  ;**  **  A  Logical  Praxis  f*^ 
•*  Introduction  to  Moral  Philosophy  ;**  "  A  Cure  for  Irre- 
gular Passions,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Self-Knowledge; 
**  The  new  Art  of  discovering  the  secret  Thoughts  of  Men  \ 
**  Divine  Jurisprudence ;"  "Foundations  of  the  Law  of 
I<]ature  and  Nations  ;^'  '<  Dissertation  on  the  Crime  of  Ma- 
gic ;"  ^^  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Essence  of  Spirit^  or 
Principles  of  Natural  and  Moral  Science;"  «*  History  of 
Wisdom  and  Folly.'* 

Brucker  gives  the  following  brief  specimen  of  the  more 
peculiar  tenets  of  this  bold,  eccentric,  and  inconsistent 
philosopher.  '^  Thought  ^arises  from  images  -impressed 
upon  the  brain ;  and  the  action  of  thinking  is  performed  in 
the  whole  brain.  Brutes  are  destitute  of  sensation.  Man 
is  a  corporeal  substance,  capable  of  thinking  and  moving, 
or  endued  with  intellect  and  will.  Man  does  not  always 
think.  Truth  is  the  agreement  of  thought  with  the  nature 
of  things.  The  senses  are  not  deceitful,  but  all  fallacy  .is 
the  effect  of  precipitation  and  prejudice.  From  percep- 
tions arise  ideas,  and  their  relations ;  and  from  these,  rea- 
sonings. It  is  impossible  to  discover  truth  by  the  syllo- 
gistic art.  No  other  rule  is  necessary  in  reasoning,  than 
that  of  following  the  natural  order  of  investigation ;  be- 
ginning from  those  things  which  are  best  known,  and  pro- 
ceeding, by  easy  steps,  to  those  which  are  more  difficult. 

'^  Perception  is  a  passive  affection,  produced  by  some 
external  object,  either  in  the  intellectual  sense,  or  in  the 
inclination  of  the  will.  Essence  is  that  without  which  a 
thing  cannot  be  perceived.  God  is  not  perceived  by  the 
intellectual  sense,  but  by  the  inclination  of  the  will :  for 
creatures  affect  the  brain ;  but  God,  the  heart.  All  crea- 
tures are  in  God  :  nothing  is  exterior  to  him.  Creation  is 
extension'  produced  from  nothing  by  the  divine  power. 
Creatures  are  of  two  kinds,  passive  and  active ;  the  former 
is  nnatter;  the  latter,  spirit.  Matter  is  dark  and  cold,  and 
capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  spirit,  which  is  light,  warm, 
and  active.  Spirit  may  subsist  without  matter,  but  desires 
a  union  with  it.  All  bodies  consist  of  matter  and  spirit, 
and  have  therefore  some  kind  of  life.  Spirit  attracts  spirit, 
and  thus  sensibly  operates  upon  matter  united  to  spirit. 
This  attraction  in  man  is  called  love;  in  other  bodies,  sym? 
patby.    A  finite  spirit  may  be  considered  as  a  limited 
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sphere  in  wbich  rayt,  luminous^  warm,  and  active,  flow 
from  a  centre.  Spirit  is  the  region  of  the  body  to  wbitb  it 
is  united.  The  region  of  finite  spirits  is  God.  Toe  hu« 
man  soul  is  a  ray  from  the  divine  nature ;  whence  it  de- 
sires union  with  God,  whQ  is  love.  Since  the  essence  of 
-  spirit  consists  in  action,  and  of  body  in  passion,  spiriil  may 
exist  without  thought :  of  this  kmd  are  light,  ether,  and 
other  active  principles  •  in  nature."  Fortunately,  says  a 
rvery  judicious  writer,  this  jargon  is  as  unintelligible  as  the 
categories  of  Kant,  and  the  blasphemies  of  Spinosa.^ 

THOMAS  (Euzabeth),  known  to  the  world  by  the 
name  of  Corinna,  whh  which  Dryden  flattered  her,  was 
born  in  1675;  and,  after  a  life  of  ill  health  and  various 
disappointments,  died  Feb.  3,  1730,  in  her  fifty*sixth  year, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church,  of  St.  Bride.  Among  her 
other  misfortunes,  sl;ie  laboured  under  the  displeasure  of 
Pope^  whom  she  had  ofiended,  and  who  took  care  to  place 
her  in  bis  ^^  Dunciad."  -He  once  paid  her  a  visit,  in  com- 
pany with  Henry  Cromwell,  esq.  whose  letters,  by  some 
accident,  fell  into  her  hands,  with  some  of  Pope's  answers. 
As  soon  as  that  gentleman  died,  Curll  found  means  to 
wheedle  them  from  her,  and  immediately  committed  them 
to  the  press ;  which  so  enraged  Pope,  that  he  never  forgave 
her.  Corinna,  considered  as  an  author,  has  very  few 
claims  to  notice :  she  had  not  so  much  wit  as  Mrs.  Behn  or 
Mrs.  Manley,  nor  so  happy  a  gift  at  intellectual  painting; 
but  ber  poetry  was  once  thought  soft  and  delicate,  and  her 
letters  sprightly  -and  entertaining.  Her  poems  were  pub- 
lished after  her  death,  by  Curll ;  and  two  volumes  of  let* 
ters  (under  the  title  of  '<  Pylades  and  Corinna,")  which 
passed  between  her  and  a  Mr.  Gwynnet,  who  was  to.  have 
been  her  husband,  but  died  before  matters  could  be  ac- 
complished. In  this  last  publication  she  gives  an  account 
of  her  own  life,  which  has  been  abridged  in  Cibber's 
'^  Lives,''  and  other  collections ;  but  which  Mr.  Malone  has 
proved  such  a  tissue  of  improbabilities  and  falsehoods,  that 
a  mere  reference  to  it  may  be  thought  suflicient.^ 

THOMAS  (John),  bishop  of  Rochester,  the  eldest  of 
three  sons  of  the  rev.  John  Tnomas,  many  years  vicar  of 
Brampton  in  Cumberland,  was  born  at  Carlisle  Oct.  14, 
1712.     Many  of  his  ancestors,  both  on  the  paternal  and 

1  Brucker.— -Suppl.  to  the  Encycl.  Brit. 
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niiternd  side^  were  remarkable  for  tbeir  longjBvity ;  so  thpt 
be  might  be  considered  as  *^  born  with  somewhat  like  an 
.hereditary  claim  to  length  of  days/'  Being  designed  for 
the  churchy'  at  a  proper  age  he  waB  placed  in  the  gram- 
mar-school at  Carlisle,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  in 
1730,  and,  on  the  23d  of  November,  was  admitted  a  com*- 
Jinoner  of  Queen*s«college.  Soon  after  bis  admission  he 
had  a  clerkship  given  him  by  Dr.  Smithy  then  provost. 
Having  discharged  this  office,  and  completed  bis  termsr^ 
he  put  on  a  civilian's  gown,  and,  leaving  Oxford,  became 
an  assistant  at  the  classical  academy  in  Sobo-square.  In 
this  situation  he  acquitted  himself  so  well,  as  to  be  recom*- 
mended  to  be  private  tutor  to  the  younger  son  of  sir  Wilr 
Jiaip  Clayton,  bart.  a  charge  which  led  to  his  future  ele* 
▼ation.  How  long  he  remained  in  it,  is  not  precisely  koown^ 
but  probably  till  he  had  completed  bis  pupil's  education. 
His  conduct,  however,  was  so  well  approved,  that  shortly 
^fter,  with  the  consent  of  sir  William  Clayton,  the  sister 
of  his  pupil,  on  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  sir  Charles 
Black^ell,  of  Sprowston-hall,  Norfolk,  became  his  wife. 
Mr.  Thomas  lived  in  habits  of  the  closest  friendship  with 
his  broiher-in-law,  until  about  1734,  when  that  gentle* 
man  met  a  premature  death,  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse. 

,  On  the  27tb  of  March,  1737,  Mr.  Thomas  was  ordained 
a  deacon,  by  sir  G^prge  Fleming,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  at 
a  special  ordination  holden  in  the  chapel  of  John  the 
3aptist,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Savoy,  in  the  Strand ; 
and,  on  the  25th  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  he  was 
4>rdained  priest,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Wilcocks,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, at  a  general  ordination  holden  in  the  parish  church 
of  Bromley,  in  the  county  of  Kent  The  promotion  of 
Dr.  Herring  (afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury)  in  this 
same  year  to  the  see  of  Bangor,  occasioned  a  vacancy  in 
the  rectory  of  Bl^chingley,  to  which  Mr.  Thomas  was  pre- 
sented by  his  majesty,  George  II.  through  the  interest  of 
sir  W.  Clayton,  and  was  instituted,  on  the  27tb  of  January, 
by  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  bishop  of  Winchester.  During 
his  incumbency  on  this  preferment,  which  was  thirty-six 
years,  Mr.  Thomas  chiefly  resided  in  the  rectorial-house, 
which  he  enlarged,  improved,  and  embellished,  at  a  vei^ 
considerable  expence.  In  the  discharge  ,of  his  parochial 
duties,  in  which  he  never  oinitted  any  thing  which  he  con- 
ceived might  conduce  to  the  temporal  or  spiritual  interests 
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of  his  parishioners,  he  was  for  some  time  assisted  by  bis 
brother;  and,  after  his  promotion  to  a  vicarage  in  Nor- 
folk, by  the  rev.  William  Thompson,  the  poet. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1742,  Mr.  Thomas  took  the  degree 
of  D.  C.  L. ;  in  the  year  following  his  marriage  took  place; 
on  the  18th  of  January,  1748,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  his  late  majesty,  George  il. ;  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1754,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Westminster; 
on  the  12th  of  December,  1760,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  his  present  majesty,  by  the  king's  order,  and  without 
any  application.  In  1762,  he  was  appointed  sub-almoner 
to  the  archbishop  of  York,  an  office  rather  honorary  than 
lucrative ;  and  in  1766,  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of 
St.  Bride's,  m  London,  on  the  presentation  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Westminster.  In  1768,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Pearce 
as  dean  of  Westminster,  and  soon  after  was  chosen  the  arch-* 
bishop  of  Canterbury's  prolocutor  to  the  lower -house  of 
convocation.  In  1772,  he  met  with  a  severe  shock  in  the 
deaih  of  his  wife;  and,  in  1774,  lost  his  valuable  friend 
Dr.  Pearce.  In  November  following  he  succeeded  him^ 
'^according  to  his  (Dr.  Pearce's)  must  earnest  wish,*'  iti 
the  bishopric  of  Rochester.  On  the  ancient  palace  at 
Bromley,  which  he  found  in  a  ruinous  and  dilapidated con« 
dition,  he  expended  upwards  of  three  thousand  pounds-; 
displayed  great  munificence  in  repairing  and  rebuilding 
it,  and  in  disposing  and  embellisliing  the  episcopal  de- 
mesnes ;  and,  from  his  regard  for  social  worship,  a  littte 
before  his  death  he  gave  500/.  towards  enlarging  the  parish 
church  at  Bromley. 

The  bishop  added  one  to  the  many  instances  of  men  who 
have  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  their  first  marriage,  and^ 
deeply  concerned  at  its  dissolution,  seeking  consolation  in 
a  second.  Such  consolation  did  his  lordship  seek  in  a  se* 
cond  marriage  with  lady  Elizabeth  Yates,  relict  of  sir  Jo- 
aeph  Yates,  late  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  King's- 
bench,  to  whom  hai  was  married,  by  special  licence,  on  the 
12th  of  January,  1775,  at  Westminster-abbey.  In  this 
union,  he  was  as  happy  as  the  great  disparity  of  age  would 
permit.  Though  twice  married,  he  had  no  issue;  but 
each  of  his  ladies  brought  him  a  son  and  a  daughter  by 
their  former  husbands,  and  to  these  he  shewed  a  parental 
affection. 

Age,  and  its  natural  concomitants,  for  some  few  years 
before  his  death,  almost  incapacitated  the  bishop  from  any 
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laborious  duty ;  but,  so  zealous  Was  be  in  the  discharge  ^f 
his  function,  that  he  held  a  general  confirmation  not  long^ 
before  his  last  lingering  and  fatal  illness,  and  continued  to 
preach  both  at  court  and  nt  Bromley,  till  near  bis  eightieth 
year.  He  expired,  in  great  composure,  about  eleven  o^clock 
on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  August  22d,  1793,  having 
completed  his  eightieth  year  on  the  preceding  14th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1792.  The  manner  of  his  death  was  perfectly  agree- 
able to  his  wish,  expressed  in  a  letter  written  to  his  brother 
on  the  death  of  his  first  lady,  *^  without  a  sigh  or  a  groan.*' 
The  bulk  of  his  fortune  was  bequeathed  to  bis  relations,  in 
such  proportions  as  corresponded  with  the  proximity  of 
kindred,  and  the  expectations  which  he  had  encouraged; 
bonds  and  notes,  from  different  friends  and  acquaintances, 
to  the  amount  of  5000/.  were  cancelled ;  legacies,  mourn- 
'ing,  &c.  were  presented  to  his  servants  ^  and  several  sums 
were  appropriated  to  charitable  purposes.  In  his  last  will 
and  testament,  the  bishop  bad  made  no  provision  for  the 
manner  or  place  of  his  interment :  but,  in  a  cancelled  will, 
made  as  far  back  as  1774,  he  bad  directed  hfs  remains  to 
be  deposited  by  those  of  his  first  lady,  and  this  direction 
was  conseqaenfly  carried  into  effect. 

In  1 803  a  valuable  collection,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  of  bis  ^^  Ser- 
mons and  Charges,"  was  published  by  the  rev.  G.  A.  Tho- 
mas, his  lordship^s  chaplain  and  executor,  with  a  Memoir 
of  his  Life,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  preceding 
particulars,  as  well  as  for  the  following  sketch  of  his  cha- 
racter. 

'*  His  lordship  was  in  stature  above  the  middle  height, 
standing  about  five  feet  eleven  inches.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  li7i&  he  was  slender,  and  of  so  delicate  a  constitution, 
that  his  father  used  to  say,  he  was  propped  up  by  art  and 
medicine.  But,  as  he  advanced  to  maturity,  his  constitu- 
tion acquired  strength  :  yet  he  never  increased  to  any  de- 
gree of  corpulence.  His  figure  was  elegant  and  manly,  and 
its  dignity  comported  with  the  natural  elevation  of  his  mind : 
at  all  times  inspiring  respect  and  veneration,  but  particu- 
larly when  he  was  engaged  in  any  of  the  sacred  offices  of 
religion,  which  he  always  performed  with  such  a  devotional 
ardour  and  fervency,  as  seemed  to  add  a  peculiar  sanctity 
and  spirit  to  the  native  gracefulness  of  bis  appearance. 
His  countenance  was  the  faithful  index  of  his  soul,  ope% 
placid,  and  benevolent.     His  features  were  regular,  and 
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generally  softened  with  the  roost  gracioas  smile  of  com* 
piacency  and  benignity. 

<'  His  intellectual  abilities  were  above  mediocrity ;  and 
the  endowments  of  nature  were  improved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  art  and  study.  He  had  a  lively  and  chaste  imagi- 
nation,  a  quick  apprehension,  a  sound  and  penetrating  . 
judgment,  and  a  retentive  memory.  He  excelled  equally 
io  learning,  science,  and  the  polite  arts.  He  was  an  adept 
in  music,  and  a  connoisseur  in  painting.  He  was,  in  his 
earlier  days,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  practice  as  well 
as  the  theory  of  music ;  having  been  a  performer  on  twa 
difficult  instruments.  For  this  agreeable  art  he  entertained 
a  passion  to  bis  latest  days.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  antU 
quity,  and  well  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  coins  and  me*  ^ 
4al$,  and  of  these,  as  also  of  prints  and  paintings,  he  left 
valuable  collections.  There  was  no  feature  more  promi- 
nent in  this  good  bishop's  character,  than  a  zealous  and 
uniform  attachment  to  our  unrivalled  constitution.  It  was 
the  warmest  .wish  of  his  heart,  to  see  our  excellent  and 
happy  form  of  government,  both  in  church  and  state,  pre- 
served free  from  the  contagious  influence  of  superstitions 
tyranny  on  the  one  haqd,  and  licentious  anarchy  on  the 
other.'* 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  there  were  three  prelates  of 
the  same  names,  John  Thomas,  who  ran  their  course  nearly 
together;  Dr.  John  Thomas,  successively  bishop  of  Peter-' 
borough  and  Salisbury,  who  died  in  1766  ;  Dr.  John  Tho- 
mas, successively  bishop  of  Peterborough,  Salisbury,  and 
Winchester,  who  died  in  1781  *,  and  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  article. ' 

THOMAS  THE  BHYMER— See  LERMONT. 

THOMAS  (William),  a  learned  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  born  in  Wales,  and  was  at  least  of  Welsh  ex- 
traction, and  educated  at  Oxford.  Wood  says  that  one  of 
both  his  names  was,  in  1529,  admitted  bachelor  of  canon 
lawy  but  does  not  say  that  it  was  this  person.     In  1544, 

1  Life  as  above. 

^  <*  There  were  at  that  time  two  in  the  city.     Dr.  Thomas  who  is  chap- 

Dr.  Thumas's,  i»ho  were  not  easily  dis-  bin  to  the  king. — They  are  both  cbap- 

tunguisbed;  for  somebody  was  Kpeak>  lains  to  the  kHug,    Dr.  Thomas  who  is 

ing   of  Dr  Tboii)as.     It   was    asked^  a  very  good  preacher,— They  are  both 

which  Dr.  Thomas  do  yo»  mean  ?    Dr.  very    good    preachers.     Dr.  Thomas 

John  Tbomaf.-^They  are  boih  named  whosquiDts* — ^They  both  squint.  They 

John.  ^  Dr.  Thomas  who  has  a  living  were  afterwards  both  bishops.''   Bitthop 

in  th«  eity.<-<-Tbey  baTe  both  UviDgs  Newton'^  Life. 
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being  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom  on  account  of  some  mts-^ 
fortune,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  in  1546  wa«  at  Bologne,  and 
aftenyards  at  Padua.  In  1549,  be  was  again  in  London, 
aud  on  aceount  of  bis  knowledge  of  modern  languages,  was 
made  clerk  of  the  council  to  king  Edward  VL  who  soon* 
after  gave  him  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  living  of 
Prestbend  \n  South  Wales.  According  to  Strype,  be  acted 
very  unfairly  in  procuring  the  prebend,  not  being  a  spi- 
ritual person ;  and  the  same  objection  undoubtedly  rests 
against  his  other  promotion.  On  the  accession  of  queen 
Mary,  be  was  deprived  of  his  employment  at  court,  and  is 
siaid  to  have  meditated  the  death  of  the  queen;  but  Bale 
says  it  was  Gardiner  whom  be  formed  a  design  of  murder- 
iiig.  Others  think  that  he  was  concerned  in  Wyat's  re- 
bellion. It  is  certain  that  for  some  of  these  charges,  be  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  in  15ir3,  together  with  Williatn 
Winter  and  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton.  Wood  says,  *^  He' 
was  a  man  of  a  hot  fiery  spirit,  had  sucked  in  damnable 
principles  by  his  frequent  conversations  with  Ghristopber 
Goodman,  that  violent  enemy  to  the  rule  of  women.^*  It 
appears  that  he  had  no  rule  over  himself,  for  about  a  week' 
after  bis  commitment,  be  attempted  suicide,  but  the  wound 
not  proving  mortal,  he  was  arraigned  at  Guildhall,  May  9^ 
1553,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn,  on  the  I8tb. 

His  works  are,  1.  "The  History  of  Italy,"  Lond.  1549^  1 561,- 
4to*  2.  ^^  The  principal  rules  of  the  Italian  Grammar,  with 
a  dictionary  for  the  better  understanding  of  Boccacce,  Pe- 
trarch, and  Dante,''  ibid,  1550,  156],  1567,  4to.  3.  "Le 
Peregrynne,  or  a  defence  of  king  Henry  VIII.  to  Aretine 
the  Italian  poet,''  MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  18,  and  in  Bodl. 
Library,  This,  Wood  says,  was  about  to  be  published  in 
the  third  volume  of  Brown's  <<  Fasciculus.''  4.  '^  Common 
Places  of  State,"  written  for  the  use  of  Edward  VI.  MS. 
Cott.  5.  "  Of  the  vanity  of  the  World,"  Lond.  1549,  8vo. 
jf.  ^^Translation  of  Cato's  speech,  and  Valerius's  answer, 
from  the  4th  decade  of  Livy,"  ibid,  1551,  li^mo.  He  also 
made  some  translations  from  the  Italian,  which  are  still  in 
manuscript.^ 

THOMAS  (William),  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  son  of 
Mr.  John  Thomas,  a  linen-draper  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  who 
lived  in  a  house  of  his  own  on  the  bridge  in  that  town,  where 
the  bishop  was  born  on  Thursday,  February  2,  1613,  and 

1  Bale.-^Tanndr.— Ath.  Ox.  to).  L  new  edit 
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baptiEed  there  in  St.  NichoWs  churchy  on  the  Friday  fol- 
lowing* He*  was  of  a  very  ancient  and  noble  family,  as 
appears  by  a  pedigree  taken  out  of  the  Heralds'-office  by 
William  Thomas  lord  bishop  of  Worcester  in  •  L68S,  to 
prove  bis  right  to  the  Herbert  arms.  His  mother  was  EHi^ 
zabeth  Blount,  descended  from  the  Blounts  of  Eldersfield^ 
in  the  county  of  Worcester.  His  grandfather,  Williaoi 
Thomas,  was  recorder  of  Cacrmarthen,  wher§  he  and  his 
family  had  for  a  long  time  lived  in  great  credit;  and  the 
earl  of  Northampton,  then  lord  president  of  Welles,  gave 
htm  this  character,  ^'that  he  was  the  wisest  and  most  pru- 
dent person  he  ever  knew  member  pf  a  corporation  :*'  this 
gentleman,  after  the  death  of  their  son,  undertook  the  care 
of  his  grandson  ;  which  trust  he  executed  with  the  greatest 
care  and  attention,  placing  him  under  the  tuition  of  Mr^ 
Morgan  Owen,  master  of  the  public  school  at  Caermarthen, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Landaff:  here  he  continued  till  he 
weut  to  8t.  John's  college,  Oxford,  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  iage,  in  Michaelmas  term,  162^;  from  hence  he  re- 
moved to  Jesus  college,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A. 
16S2,  and  soon  after  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  college,  and 
appointed  tutor  by  the  principal.  Here,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  he  studied  much  school  philosophy 
and  divinity,  epitomizing  with  his  own  hand  all  the  works 
6f  Aristotle:  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  Feb.  12,  i634, 
was  ordained  deacon  by  John  Bancroft,  bishop  of  Oxford, 
at  Christ  Church,  June  4,  1637,  and  priest  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing at  the  same  place,  and  by  the  same  bishop.  Soon 
after  be  was  appointed  vicar  of  Penbryn,  in  Cardiganshire, 
and  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  presented 
him  to  the  vicarage  of  Laugharn,  with  the  rectory  of  Lan- 
sedurnen  annexed.  This  presentation  being  disputed,  he 
determined  to  give  it  up ;  but  the  earl  encouraged  him  to 
persevere,  assuring  him  that  he  would  be  at  all  the  expence 
&nd  trouble :  in  consequence  of  which,  the  dispute  was  soon 
ended^  and  Mr.  Thomas  instituted :  here  he  determined  to 
Reside,  having  no  other  thought  but  how  best  to  perform  his 
duty;  and  that  he  might  be  more  fixed,  and  avoid  the  in- 
conveniences of  a  solitary  single  life,  he  resolved  to  marry. 
The  person  he  chose  was  Blanch  Samyne,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Peter  Samyne,  a  Dutch  merchant  in  Lime-street,  London, 
of  an  ancient  and  good  family,  by  whom  he  had  eight  child- 
ren ;  William,  who  died  young,  Peter,  John,  Blanch,  Bridget, 
William,  Sarah^  and  Elizabeth.     Here  he  religiously  per- 
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formed  every  doty  of  a  parish  priest,  esteeming  bis  enn'* 
ployment  not  a  trade,  but  a  trust,  till  about  1644,  a  partyr 
of  the  parliament  horse  came  to  Laugharn,  and  int]uired 
whether  that  popish  priest  Mr.  Thomas  was  still  there^ 
and  whether  he  continued  reading  the  liturgy,  and  pray-> 
ing  for  the  queen ;  and  one  of  them  adding,  that  he  should 
go  to  church  next  Sunday,  and  if  Mr.  Thomas  persevered 
in  praying  for  that  drab  of  the  whore  of  Babylon,  he  would 
certainly  pistol  him.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Thomas's  friends  ear** 
nestly  pressed  him  to  absent  himself;  but  he  refused,  think-* 
ing  it  would  be  a  neglect  of  duty. '  He  no  sooner  began 
the  service,  than  the  soldiers  came  and  placed  themselves 
in  the  next  pew  to  him,  and  when  he  prayed  for  the  queen^ 
one  of  them  snatched  the  book  out  of  his  hand,  and  threw 
it  at  bis  head,  saying,  ^*  What  do  you  mean  by  praying  for 
a  whore  and  a  rogue  ?"  The  preacher  bore  it  with  patience 
and  composure;  but  the  soldier  who  had  committed  the 
affront  was  instantly  seized  with  such  anxiety  and  com«< 
punction,  that  his  companions  were  forced  to  carry  him 
away.  Mr.  Thomas  continued  the  service,  and  delivered 
the  sermon  with  his  usual  emphasis  and  propriety ;  and 
when  he  returned  to  his  house,  he  there  found  the  soldiers 
ready  to  .beg  his  pardon,  and  desiring  his  prayers  to  God 
for  them.  When  this  happened,  he  was  about  thirty-three 
years  old.  Soon  after^  the  parliament  committee  deprived 
him  of  the  living  of  Laugharn ;  and  though  a  principal 
member  of  that  body  had  been  his  pupil  and  particular 
friepd,  yet  he  refused  to  shew  him  any  favour,  saying,  ^'  If 
he  was  his  father,  he  would  do  him  no  service  unless  he 
would  take  the  covenant."  From  this  time  till  .t^e  restora- 
tion, Mr.  Thomas  endured  great  hardships,  being  a  suf- 
ferer to  the  amount  of  above  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and^. 
for  the  support  of  his  family,  obliged  to  teach  a  private 
school  in  the  country;  and  though  his  friends  often  made 
him  liberal  presents,  yet  his  wife  and  numerous  family 
were  frequently  in  want  of  common  necessaries. 

At  the  restoration  Mr.  Thomas  was  re-instated  in  his^ 
hVing,  and  by  the  king's  letters  patent  made  chanter  of  St. 
David's.  In  this  year  he  took  bis  doctor's  degree  in  divi-» 
nity,  carrying  with  him  a  letter  from  the  cbancelior,  who 
said  thus  of  him  :  <^  I  have  heard  of  his  great  worth  and 
deserts,  as  well  in  respect  of  his  learning  and  orthodox 
judgment,  as  of  his  most  exemplary  life  and  conversation.'* 
In  1661,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectorj^  of  Llanbeder  in 
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the  Valley,  Id  the  county  of  Pembroke,  by  lord  chancellor 
Hyde,  and  made  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  York,  whom  he 
attended  in  his  voyage  to  Dunkirk,  in  whose  family  he  con-* 
tiuued  some  time,  and  with  whom  he  was  in  one  of  the  sea 
engagements  against  the  Dutch.  By  the  interest  of  the 
duke  and  the  chancellor  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery 
of  Worcester,  Nov.  25,  1665,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Warmestry,  deceased.  Here,  though  a  stranger,  he  be^ 
baved  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  lo  gain  the  affections  of 
all  the  gendemen  of  the  county,  particularly  the  duke  of 
B^ufort,  lord  Windsor,  afterwards  created  earl  of  Ply* 
mouth,^  and  sir  John  Pakington  :  the  last,  that  he  might 
enjoy  more  of  his  company,  presented  him  to  the  rectory 
of  Hampton  Lovet  in  the  beginning  of  1670.  Upon  this 
,  he  quitted  his  living  at  Laugharn,  and  removed  his  family 
to  Hampton.  Here  he  enjoyed  an  easy  and  pleasant  re* 
tirement,  and  he  was  often  heard  to  say  that  this  was  the 
pleasantest  part  of  his  life;  and  that  here  he  had  more 
quiet  and  satisfaction  within  himself  than  when  he  was 
afterwards  in  the  highest  order  of  the  ch^irch.  Here  also 
he  found  time  to  search  into  antiquity,  to  enlarge  bis  mind^ 
and  to  enrich  it  with  fruitful  knowledge:  but  his  pleasures 
were  not  without  alloy,  for,  during  his  residence  here  in 
1677,  his  beloved  wife  ,died,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the 
side  ailes  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Worcester.  In  this 
year  also  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  St.  David's,  and 
held  the  deanery  of  Worcester  in  commendam.  He  was 
very  acceptable  to  the  gentry  and  plergy  of  that  diocese  : 
he  had\)een  bred  up  among  them,  spoke  their  language, 
and  had  been  a  fellow«snfferer  with  mahy  of  them  in  the 
late  troublesome  times.  His  behaviour  confirmed  their  ex- 
pectations, his  generous  temper  agreed  with  theirs,  but  his 
chief  concern  was  not  so  much  to  please  their  humours,  as 
to  correct  their  morals,  and  save  their  souls ;  to  promote 
true  piety  and  goodness,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  holiness 
among  them.  He  began  to  repair  the  palaces  at  Breck« 
nock  and  Aberguilly ;  he  preached  frequently  in  several 
parts  of  his  diocese  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
was  very  instrumental  in  promoting  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Welsh.  He  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  remove 
the  cathedral  service  from  St.  David's  to  Caermarthen ;  the 
former  being  a  place  of  no  trade,  little  frequented,  situated 
in  a  corner  of  the  kingdom,  twelve  long  miles  from  any 
market  town,  the  cathedral  ruinous,  the  bishop's  palace 
Vol.  XXIX.  .    U 
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quite  demoTisbedy  no  residence  kept,  the  canons  never  at-^ 
tending,  except  to  receive  their  revenues,  and  not  one  shil- 
Jing  laid  out  in  repairing  the  cathedral  after  the  restoration. 
On  the  contrary,  Caermarthen  he  knew  to  be  a  rich  and  po- 
pulous town ;  the  great  church  capable  of  being  made  de- 
cent and  handsome,  and  the  episcopal  house  of  Aberguilly 
very  hear,  where  the  bishop  constantly  resided.  On  those 
motives  he  set  about  the  work  very  heartily,  but  met  with 
the  same  success  as  bishop  Barlow  had  done  before. 

Having  been  bishop  of  St.  David's*  six  years,  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  in  the  place  of  bishop 
Fleetwood.  As  soon  as  he  knew  of  this  appointment,  his 
Jordship,  who  never  was  a  lover  of  money,  desisted  from 
any  further  treaty  with  several  tenants  of  the  bishopric  of 
Su  David's,  and  refused  very  considerable  fines,  after- 
wards received  by  bishop  Womack.  He  went  to  Worces- 
ter in  August  1683,  and  was  conducted  to  his  palace  by 
the  gentry  and  clergy  of  his  diocese,  where  they  were  en- 
tertained very  handsomely,  and  ever  after  found  a  plen- 
tiful table  aiid  hearty  welcome;  he  being  always  of  opi- 
nion that,  in  order  to  amend  the  morals  of  the  people,  the 
iirst  step  was  to  gain  their  acquaintance  and  affection. 
Upon  this  principle,  he  was  a  great  lover  of  hospitality 
and  charity ;  the  j^oor  of  the  neighbourhood  were  daily  fed 
at  his  door,  and  he  sent  provisions  twice  a  week  to  the 
common  prison,  besides  very  large  sums  given  where  \ie 
saw  occasion.  Some  may  think  that  he  carried  this  mat- 
ter to  excess  ;  for  though  he  frequently  was  heard  to  say, 
^*  he  dreaded  debt  as  a  sin,*'  through  his  extensive  charity, 
and  the  necessary  calls  of  a  numerous  family,  he  sometin^es 
brought  himself  to  the  verge  of  it,  he  laid  not  up  for  him- 
self or  his  children  ;  and,  when  charged  by  several  for  not 
providing  for  his  own  household,  his  answer  always  was, 
*'  that  no  bishop  or  priest  was  to  enrich  himself  with,  or 
raise  his  family  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  church. ;  that 
the  sacred  canons  forbade  it ;  and  that  for  his  part  he  was 
resolved  that  none  of  his  should  be  the  richer  for  them,  as 
be  was  only  God's  steward,  and  bound  to  dispense  them  to 
6is  glory  in  works  of  charity  and  piety."  He  was  extremely 
careful  what  persons  he  ordained;  his  censures  were  also 
expressed  in  tb^  softest  words,  and  with  an  humble  air  of 
tucb  tenderness  and  brotherly  compassion  as  always  gained 
the  more  ingenuous,  and  left  the  incorrigible  without  ex- 
cuse.    He  constantly  attended  six  o*clock  prayers  in  the 
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cathedral)  so  long  as  his  health  would  permit ;  and  upoa 
complaint  from  archbishop  Sheldon,  dated  June  4, 1670,  that 
the  duties  of  reading  the  church  service  and  administering 
the  sacraootents  were  too  much  neglected  by  dignified  per* 
sons,  '*  the  deans  and  canons,  as  if  it  were  an  office  'beiot(ir 
them,  and  left  for  the  most  part  to  be  performed  by  thek 
Ticars  or  petty  canons,  to  the  offence  of  the  church's  friend^^ 
and  the  advantage  of  sectaries,  and  their  own  just  .r€^- 
proach ;''  be,  together  with  the  prebendaries,  so  ordered 
the  residence,  that  one  or  two  of  them  generally  officiated 
at  the  communion.  The  bishop,  at  bis  first  visitation  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  by  his  own  authority,  and  their  con^ 
currence,  procured  a  chapter  act  to  be  made,  to  obli|;e  (b^ 
prebendaries  to  be  resident  two  at  a  time  in  every  month;; 
this  being  done  with  the  concurrence  of  Dr.  Hicke^,  then 
dean,  and  Dr.  Hopkins,  a  worthy  prebendarjr  of  the  church, 
passed  without  the  least  appearance  of  uneasiness  in  any 
one  member  of  the  society.  The  money,  which  at  former 
visitations  was  usually  expended  in  entertaining  the  bishops 
he  ordered  to  be  IsUd  out  in  books  for  the  library,  ^md  en^ 
tertained  the  church  at  his  own  charge ;  be  was  besides  a 
considerable  benefactor  to  the  library,  the  books  about  ihiB 
time  being  brought  from  ati  inconvenient  room  on  the  soutk 
side  of  the  church,  and  placed  in  the  chapter-house,  a  verjr 
elegant  room,  capable  of  containing  a  noble  collection  oif 
books.  The  bishop  was  often  present  in  the  Consistory 
court,  whereby  he  much  prevented  the  frivolous  suitis,  ami 
expedited  the  dilatorj  proceedings,  which  at  that  time  were 
much  complained  of.  Jn  1683,  archbisho|>  Sancroft  wrote 
a  let-ter  to  the  bishop,  complaining  of  a  custom  which  thei 
and  for  many  years  after  continued,  of  preaching  tb^  ser* 
mon  in  the  body  of  the  cathedral,  the  prayers  being  read  in 
the  choir :  the  origin  of  this  custom  was,  that  as  thtr6  was 
no  sermon  in  the  parish  churches,  the  several  parishioners 
might,  after  their  own  prayers,  attend  the  sermon  of  sofirfe 
eminent  preacher  in  the  cathedral.  He  was  a  great  patroil 
of  the  French  protestanis,  and  contributed  largely  to  tbetf 
support.  In  16S7,  when  the  king  made  his  progress  throiigU 
part  of  England,  the  bishop  sent  his  servant  to  Bath,  to  in- 
vite his  majesty,  to  bis  palace  at  Worcester,  where  he  hlid 
the  honour  of  entertaining  him  on  the  ^3d  day  of-Augus^^ 
the  €v«  of  St.  BarCholotDew.  He  met  him  at  the  g^t^  t>f 
bis  palace,  attend^  by  bis  clc^rgy,  land  in  &  short  LktiQj[ 
speech  welcomed  him  to  the  city*     Hts  miyesty  walked 

V  2 
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upon  a  large  piece  of  white  broad  clotb  of  the  mairufactui'e 
of  the  city,  all  strewed  with  flowers,  which  reached  from 
the  palace  gate  to  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  great  hall : 
as  he  went  along,  be  said,  "  My  lord,  this  looks  like  White- 
hall." Having  refreshed  himself  after  his  journey,  he  went 
to  see  the  cathedral^  the  dean  attending  his  majesty  to  the^ 
college  gate,  from  whence  he  went  to  see  the  curiosities  of 
the  town,  and,  among  the  rest,  was  shewn  wliere  the  battle 
was  fought  between  Oliver  and  his  royal  brother  *. 

The  next  morning  being  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  king  went  to  hear  mass  at  the  popish  chapel,  built  at 
his  accession  to  the  crown,  on  the  east  side  of  Foregate- 
atreet,  attended  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  whom,  when 
tipey  came  to  the  gate  of  the  chapel,  his  majesty  asked  if 
they  would  not  go  in  with  him  ;  to  which  the  mayor  with  a 
becoming  spirit  replied,  *'  I  think  we  have  attended  your 
majesty  too  far  already/*  This  worthy  magistrate,  who 
preferred  his  religion,  and  duty  to  his  country,  to  every 
other  consideration,  should  have  his  name  recorded  in  let- 
ters of  gold  :  Dr*  Nash  took  pains  to  find  out  who  it  was, 
and  believed  it  to  l^e  either  Thomas  Bearcroft  or  Thoma!* 
Sfaerwin  ;  the  former  was  elected  by  the  new  charter,  the 
latter  by  the  old  charter  restored.  Upon  this  answer  made 
by  the  mayor,  the  king  went  into  the  popish  chapel,  and 
the  mayor,  with  ail  the  protestants  who  attended  him,  went 
to  the  college  church,  where,  when  divine  service  was 
ended,  the  bishop  waited  on  bis  majesty  till  dinner  came 
in,  and  the  meat  being  set  on  the  table  he  offered  to  s2.y 
grace  ;  but  the  king  was  pleased  to  say  that  he  would  spare 
faim  that  trouble,  for  he  had  a  chaplain  of  his  own,  upon 
which  the  good  old  man  withdrew,  not  without  tears  in  his 
eyes.  As  soon' as  the  dinner  was  over,  his  majesty  pro- 
ceeded in  his  progress  to  Ludlow,  having  expressed  him-, 
self  welt  pleased  with  the  attendance  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  coutity,  and  his  enlertainment  by  the  bishop,  which, 
his  lordship  says  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  though  very 
chargeable  to  him,  yejt  he  did  not  grudge  it,  as  he  hoped 

he  had  done  the  church  some  credit  bv  it.   The  white  broad 

• . ,  ... 

*..Tbe  kiog*8  escape  after  the  da-  out  hit  own  liorte  ready  saddied,  opon 

feat  IB  ibis  battle  it.  thus  related :  hit  which  bis  majesiy  fled  through  Si.Mar- 

oiajesly   being  forced  to  alight  from  tin's  gate,  and  so  to  Boscobel.     Dt: 

^s  horse  to  get  intut  Sidbury-gate,  ^Dd  Thomas.   whoD   dean   pf    Wotce$ter» 

a  cry  being  ttiade  for  i|  bone  to  re-  married  hm  eidesi  soo  to  a  daogbter 

mount  the  king,  a  Mr.  1¥Uli^m  Bag.  of  this  Mr.  Bagnal. 
Bal,  who  thea  Lved  hi  Siabury,-t4uraed 
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doth  on  which  his  majesty  walked  from  the  palace  gate  to. 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  great  hall,  cost  his  lordship  27/. :  it 
was  rolled  up  after  his  majesty,  and  taken  away*  by  his  at-, 
tendants  as  belonging  to  bis  wardrobe. 

While  the  king  was  at  Worcester,  the  neighbouring  dis- 
senters of  all  denominations  sent  their  addresses  to  him. 
which  the  earl  of  Plymouth,  being  lord-lieutenant,  was  to 
receive,  and  to  deliver  to  the  king.     When  he  brought  the • 
two  first  the  king  asked  him  what  religion  the  men  who 
brought  them  were  of.     **  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  "  I  did  not  ask  them  ;  but  I  know  by  their  looks 
they  are  neither  of  your  religion,  nor  mine."     But  now  the 
good   bishop's  troubles  drew  on  apace  :    the    penal  laws 
against  nonconformists  were  suspended  ;  and  May  4,  1688, 
the  king  ordered   the  bishops  to  take  care  that  bis  decla- 
ration should  be  read  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  %x\ 
the  20th   and  27th  of  the   said  months  and  in  ^all   other 
churches  and  chapels  the  3d  and  10th  of  June.     The  arch- 
bishop  and   six  bishops   presented  a  petition  against  it; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  they  were  send  to  the 
Tower;  this  was  a  great  grief  to  the  bishop,  not  that  he 
was  concerned  for  any  fault  or  misbehaviour  of  his  breth- 
ren, or  for  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  them,  for  he  often 
wished  that  he  had  been  with  them,  to  bear  his  testimony 
in  so  good  a  cause,  aiul  to  have  a  share  with  them  in  their, 
honourable  sufferings,  but  be  was  troubled  to  think  on  that 
rnipending  storm  which  he  foresaw  might  fall  on  the  church: 
however,  both   he  and  the  dean  (Dr.  Hickes)  resolved  not 
to  disperse  the  declaration,  and  signified  to  all  the  clergy  . 
his  utter  dislike  of  it.     Soon  after  he  received  a  letter  from 
court,  containing  a  reprimand  for  not  obeying  the  king's 
orders  ;  the  answer  to  which  was,  as  he  himself  says,  without 
any  tincture  of  collusion,  but  declaratory  of  his  firm  re- 
solution not  to. comply.    Upon  king  William's  accession, 
his  ill  health  would  not  allow  him  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion  ;    and  indeed   he   never  approved   of  the  prince  of 
Orange's  being  declared  king,  and  much  less  of  that  act 
which  obliged  all  persons  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
king  William  and  queen  Mary,  or  to  forfeit  their  offices, 
their  livings,  and  their  temporal  subsistence.     For  his  own 
part,  be  was  resolved  to  forsake  all,  rather  than  act  con- 
trary to  his  former  oaths,  and  homage,  which  he  (lad  paid 
to  king  James ;  and  although  he  writes  to  Kettlewell,  and 
-says,  <*  If  my  heart  do  not  deceive  me,  and  God's  grace 
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do  not  fail  me,  I  think  I  could  suflfer  at  a  stake  rather 
tban  take  this  oath,"  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  used 
any  persuasions  to  prevent  others  from  taking  it,  only 
freely  gave  his  opinion,  and  advised  them  sincerely  to  con- 
sult their  own  consciences.  This  was  what  he  said  to  the 
clergy ;  and  when  a  grandson  of  his,  Dr.  William  Tho- 
ms^s,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  then  a  student  in  * 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  consulted  him  on  this  critical 

Eoint,  he  left  him  to  his  own  liberty,  and  the  feelings  of 
is  own  conscience.  In  one  of  his  sermons  he  says,  "An 
humble  man  submits,  suspects  his  own  judgment,  hath  a 
venerable  esteem  for  his  superiors ;  if  startled  by  any  con- 
stitutions in  church  and  state,  he  frequently  prays,  seriously 
discourses,  modestly  counsels  with  others ;  if  after  all  ex- 
pedients be  remains  dissatisfied,  if  he  cannot  swim  with  the 
stream,  he  will  not  trouble  the  waters.*^ 

The  limited  time  for  taking  the  oaths  drawing  near,  be 
prepared  himself  for  leavin«^  the  palace,  and  vacating  the 
see.  He  had  agreed  with  Mr.  Martin,  then  vicar  of  Wol- 
verly,  to  come  and  live  with  him*;  and  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Stil- 
lingfleet,  telling  him  that  he  would  use  all  his  interest  that 
be  might  succeed  him.  While  he  was  thus  preparing  all 
things  for  his  retirement,  God  was  pleased  to  prepare  better 
for  him,  for,  about  the  20]:h  of  June,  after  a  very  severe  fit  of 
the  gout,  he  grew  continually  weaker  and  weaker,  though 
his  friends  did  not  think  him  in  any  immediate  danger. 
The  bishop,  however,  perceiving  himself  decaying,  on 
Stinday  the  23d,  received  the  sacrament  in  his  own  chapel; 
on  Monday  all  his  servants  were  called  in,  and  he  gave 
every  one  of  them  his  blessing  ;  that  night  he  endeavoured 
to  sleep,  but  in  vain;  bis  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Ahne 
Thomas,  sat  up  with  him,  and.  was  much  edified  by  him^ 
^for  the  most  part  of  that  restless  night  he  spent  in  ejacula- 
tions, and  prayer  to  God,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  re- 
lease him  from  bis  miseries,  and  the  troubles  of  this  vain 
world  :  there  was  no  weight  or  clog  on  his  conscience ; 
death  did  not  appear  at  all  troublesome  to  him,  the  sting 
was  gone,  his  earnest  desire  was  to  depart,  and  be  with 
Ohrist.  Thus  he  passed  the  few  remaining  hours  of  his 
life,  being  sensible  to  the  last ;  but,  growing  still  weaker 
apd  weaker, .  about  three  o'clock  the  next  day,  being  the 
2f»th,  he  patiently  submitted  to  the  stroke  of  death,  aud 
resigned  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  God  that  gave  it. 
He  died  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  ac- 
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cording  to  his  own  a|»pointment  lies  buried  at  the  north-ea^t- 
corner  o(  the  cloisters  of  Worcester  cathedral,  at  the^ 
bottom  of  the  steps  near  ^the  south  door;  being  used 
to  say  that  the  church  was  for  the  livings  and  not  for  the: 
dead.  His  funeral  was  ordered  by  himself,  as  many  old 
men  going  before  his  corpse  clothed  in  black  as  correr 
sponded  with  the  years  of  his  age  when  he  died.  The  in* 
scription  ordered  by  himself,  was  agreeable  to  his  extraoft' 
dinary  humility  :  "  Depositum  Gulielmi  Thomas,  S.  T.  P. 
dim  Decani  Wigorniensis  indigni,  postea  Episcopi  Mine- 
vensis  indignioris,  tandem  Episcopi  Wigorniensis  indignis*- 
simi,  meritis  tamen  Christi  resurrectionis  ad  vitam  seter* 
nam  candidati/'  Something  further  was  added  afterwards; 
by  dean  Hickes,  and  a  marble  monument  was  placed^ 
within  the  church  by  his  youngest  son,  Mr.  William  Thomas 
of  Hackney.  .  • 

His  whole  estate  aniounted  to  but  800/.  He  left  bel^ind 
him  two  sons,  John  and  William  3  and  five  grar^d-childr^p^. 
four  by  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  married  Mr.  Jonatbait 
Andrews,  of  Barnes-hall  near  Worcester,  and^one  by  his 
son  John,  who  was  the  Worcestershire  antiquary,  af  whom' 
we  shall  presently  speak. 

He  published  in  his  life-time,  <^  An  Apology  for  tbe> 
Church  of  England,  1678-9,"  8vo.     "A  Sermon  preached 
at  Caermarthen  Assizes,"  printed  in  1657.     "  The  Mam* 
mon  of  Unrighteousniess,"  a  sermon  preached  at  the  cathe* 
dral  church  of  Worcester  when  he  was  in  a  very  languishing - 
state  of  hea^lth.     His  *^  Letter  to  the  Clergy,"  and  an  im* 
perfect  work,  entitled  '*  Roman  Oracles  silenced,"  were 
published  after  his  death.     All  these  shew  hiin  to  bare 
been  a  good  bishop  apd  industrious  divine,  bpt  not  a  writeri 
olr  parts  or  genius ;  his  style  is  harder  and  more  antiquated 
than  that  or  most  writers  of  his  time ;  but  bis  matter  shews, 
the  simplicity  and  humility  of  his Jieart;  for  meekness  and 
unaffected  humility  were  his  chief  ornaments.     These  ren- 
dered him  peaceable  and  quiet,  patient  of  contradiction, ' 
and  contented  in  all  conditions,  the  same  easy  man  when 
sequestered  as  when  bishop;  and  with  the  same  easy  tran- 
quillity aiid  cheerfulness  of  mind  he  prepared  to  lay  down 
his  bishopric,  as  iii  his  younger  years  he  had  done  hb 
Ticarage.     He  was  never  known  to  have  been  in  a  passian. 
'S^heh  he  was  dean  of  Worcester,  one  of  the  prebendaries 
in  chapter  fell  into  a  sudden  and  violent  embtion  upon  no 
great  provocation,    which  made  the  dean    say  to  him. 
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**  Brother,  brother,  God  give  you  more  patience.*'  To 
which  the  angry  gentleman  replied,  "  Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  Dean, 
God  give  you  more  passion."  The  good  man  made  no 
reply,  but  by  a  smile.  His  memory  was  very  good,  for 
though  he  penned  his  sermons  with  great  accuracy,  yet  he 
always  delivered  them  memoriter.  He  was  of  a  stature 
somewhat  tall  and  slender,  of  a  long  visage,  his  forehead 
large,  his  countenance  graceful,  and  his  aspect  venerable. 
The  constitution  of  his  body  in  his  younger  years  was 
strong  and  healthful,  though  afterwards  much  broken  by 
frequent  infirmities,  particularly  the  gout;  to  frequent  and 
violent  fits  of  which  he  was  subject  for  upwards  of  four  and 
twenty  years :  and  that  disorder  would  much  sooner  have 
brought  him  to  an  end,  if  it  had  not  been  checked  by  his 
great  temperance  and  repeated  abstirience. ' 

THOMAS  (William),  bom  in  1670,  was  grandson  to 
the  bishop,  and  only  son  of  John  Thomas  and  Mary  Bag- 
nail,  daughter  to  Mr.  Bagnall,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article.  William  inherited  but  litile  from  bis  grandfather. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster- school,  from  whence  he 
was  elected  to  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  June  25,  1688, 
being  then  seventeen  years  old,  as  appears  by  the  accounts 
of  admissions  in  that  college.  Here  he  took  his  master's 
degree,  and  soon  after  went  into  orders  :  he  had  the  living 
of  Exalin  Warwickshire,  given  him  by  the  interest  of  lord 
Somers,  to  whom  he  was  distantly  related  :  at  Atherston  in 
the^ame  county,  he  had  a  considerable  estate,  as  he  had 
likewise  at  the  Grange  near  Toddington  in  Glouce»ter- 
^ shire ;  the  former  came  to  him  by  his  wife,  the  latter  by 
bis  uncle  William  Thomas. 

Queen  Anne  was  well  disposed  to  him,  and  made  many 
inquiries  after  him,  his  grandfather  the  bishop  having  been 
formerly  her  preceptor ;  but  he  declined  preferment  or  at- 
tendance at  court.  He  married  Elizabeth  Carter,  only 
daughter  of  George  Carter,  esq.  of  Brill,  in  the  county  of 
Bucks,  with  whom  he  had  a  considerable  fortune.  By  her 
he  had  a  numerous  family,  nine  daughters  and  five  sons ; 
of  the  latter  one  only  survived  him  about  eight  years,  and 
died  unmairied.  For  the  education  of  this  numerous  family^ 
Dr.  Thomas  wished  to  go  to  Worcester,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did  in  1721,  and  in  1723  was  presented  to  the  rec- 
tory of  St.  Nicholas  in  that  city  by  bishop  Hough,  to  whom 
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he  dedicated  ^*  Antiquitates  Prioratus  majoris  Malverne,". 
printed  in  1725;  his  edition  of  "  Dugdale's  Warwickshire 
in  17:50;"  and  likewise  his  "Survey  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Worcester,"  printed  in  1736:  to  Dugdaie  he  made 
many  large  and  valuahle  additions,  and  it  is  now  deservedly 
a  book  of  i^reat  price. 

In  his  younger  years,  namely  in  1700,  he  travelled  to 
France  and  Italy,  where  he  contracted  a  particular  inti- 
macy  with  sir  John  Pakington  ;  he  was  well  skilled  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  langnages,  to  which  he  added  the  French, 
and  Italian.  He  likewise  made  himself  master  of  the  Saxon, 
a  task  at  that  time  not  so  easy  as  at*  present,  when  we  have 
a  good  dictionary,  and  a  good  grammar;  the  former  would 
have  saved  him  great  labour,  as  Dr.  .Nash  saw  one  he  made 
himself  for  his'  own  use,  which  cost  him  great  pains :  his 
industry,  indeed,  was  amazing;  as  he  hardly  allowed liim- 
self  time  for  sleep,  meats,  or  amusement.  He  fully,  in- 
tended, if  Providence  had  spared  his  life,  to  have  published 
the  History  of  Worcestershire,  and  with  this  view  had 
carefully  examined  and  transcribed  many  of  the  registers 
of  the  bishops,  and  the  church  of  Worcester.  To  these 
labours  Dr^  Nash  owns  himself  indebted,  and  says,  he. 
should  be  highly  ungrateful  if  he  did  not  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  acknowledging  his  obligations.  He  visited  like- 
wise every  church  in  the  county  about  fifty  years  ago, 
which,  together  with  the  church  gatherings  of  old  Habing- 
don,  were  of  great  service  to  Dr.  Nash,  by  explaining  de- 
faced arms  and  obliterated  inscriptions  :  indeed  the  account 
of  the  painted  glass  is  chiefly  taken  from  their  MSS.  as  it 
is  now,  by  time  and  other  accidents,  almost  all  broken,  or 
rendered  unintelligible,  by  the  glaziers.  He  died  July  25« 
1788,  aged  sixty-eight,  and  is  buried  in  the  cloisters  of 
>yorcesier  cathedral,  neai^  his  grandfather.' 

THOMASSIN  (Lewis),  a  learned  French  divine,  was 
born  Aug.  28,  1619,  at  Aix  in  Provence,  of  a  good  and 
ancient  family,  and  admitted  at  the  age  of  fourteen  into 
the  congregation  of  the  oratorj',  where  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. After  teaching  ethics  in  his  congregation,  -and 
philosophy,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Sau- 
mur,  and  introduced  in  his  school  the  method  of  treating 
theological  subjects  according  to  the  scriptures,  the  fathers, 
and  councils.     Being  invited  to  Paris  in  1654,  be  begiui 

*  Nash's  History  of  Worcestersbirt. 
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to  bold  conferences  of  positive  theology  in  the  seminary  of 
St.  Magloirei  according  to  the  method  he  had  adopted, at 
Saumur,  and  continued  then!  till  166S,  at  which  time  bis 
superiors  and  several  eminent  prelates  persuaded  him  to 
give  the  fruits  of  bis  labours  to  the  public.  He  complied, 
and  afterwards  became  sa  celebrated  by  his  works,  tliat 
pope  Innocent  XL  endeavoured  to  draw  him  to  Rome, 
with  an  intention  of  giving  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  and 
making  use  of  his  talents;  but  the  king  of  France  replied 
that  so  learned  a  man  was  necessary  in  his  dominions.  The 
French  clergy  gave  him  a  pension  of  1000  livres,  which 
the  poor  always  shared  with  him.  He  was  n^ild,  modest, 
active,  agreeable  in  his  manners,  and  very  assiduous  in  all 
his  pursuits.  He  died  December  25,  1695,  aged  seventy- 
seven.  His  principal  works  are:  1.  A  large  treatise  on 
*^  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,*'  reprinted  1725,  3  vols.  foi.  in 
French ;  of  which  he  made  a  Latin  translation,  reprinted 
also  in  1706,  3  vols.  foi.  This  work  is  highly  praised  by 
persons  in  the  catholic  community.  2.  **  Theological 
Dogmas,"  1680,  3  tom.  foi.  in  Latin.  3.  *^  Tracts  on  the 
Divine  office,  8 vo;  on  the  Feasts,  8 vo ;  on  the  Fasts,  8 vO;  on 
Truth  and  Falsehood,  8vo;  on  Alms,  8vo ;  on  Trade  and  on 
Usury,  8vo;  4.  ^^  Tr.  dogmatique  des  Moyens  dont  on  s'est 
servi  dans  tous  les  tems  pour  maintenir  Tunit^  de  I'Eglise,'* 
1703,-3  vols.  4to.  To  these  may  be  added,  *^  Directions  for 
studying  and  teaching  philosophy  in  a  Christian  manner," 
8vo;  the  same  '^for  the  profane  historians,"  8vo;  apian 
of  the  same  kind  for  grammar  or  the  languages  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  2  vols.  8vo;  '^  A  Universal 
Hebrew  Glossary,"  printed  at  the  Louvre^  1697,  foi. ; 
^*  Dissertations  on  the  Councils,"  in  Latin^  166T,  1  vol, 
4to;  "Memoires  sur  la  Grace,"  1682,  4to,  &c.  His  Life, 
written  by  father  Bordes,  is  prefixed  to  his  Hebrew  Glos- 
sary. * 

THOMPSON  (Benjamin),  Count  Rumford,  an  in- 
genious philosopher,  was  born  in  1753,  in  North  America. 
His  family,  of  English  origin,  had  long  been  settled  in 
New  Hampshire,  at  the  place  fornierly  called  Rumford, 
and  now  Concord  ;  and  possessed  there  some  land  previous 
tb  the  wiar  of  the  revolution.  From  his  infancy  his  atten- 
tion appears^  to  have  been  directed  towards  objects  of 
scietice.  Thb  father  of  one  of  his  early  companions,  a  cler-> 

*  NiceroD,Tol.  IU.-^PeiTaa1t's  Les  Hommes  Illostres.— Moreri;«>-DJet  Hist. 
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'  gymati,  of  the  name  of  Bernard,  took  a  liking  to'hinofi  and 
taught  him  algebra,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  even  the 
transcendental  part  of  mathematics.  Before  the  age  of* 
fourteen,  he  had  made  sufficient  progress  in  this  branch  df 
study  to  be  able,  without  assistance,  to  calculate  and  tb 
trace  graphically  the  phases  of  an  eclipse  of  the  srun.  He 
bad' been  destined  to  business ;  but  from  the  period  of  this 
little  event  his  passion  for  learning  became  irresistible,  and 
he  could  apply  bimselfto  nothing  but  to  his  favourite  objects 
of  study.  He  attended  the  lessons  of  Dr.  Williams  ;  after- 
wards those  of  Dr.  Winthorp,  at  the  college  of  Havard ; 
and  under  that  able  master  he  made  considerable  pro- 
gress. 

He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  early  acquainted 
with  misfortune.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  his 
mother  contracted  a  second  marriage,  with  a  man  who 
turned  him  away  from  her  while  yet  a  child  ;  and  an  uncle, 
who  survived  his  father  only  a  few  months,  scarcely  left 
him  whereon  to  live.  He  was  thus,  at  a  very  early  period, 
launched  into  a  world  which  was  almost  unknown  to  him, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
thinking  and  acting  for  himself,  and  of  living  on  bis  own 
acquirements.  "  My  ideas,"  said  he  to  a  friend,  "  were 
not  yet'frxed  ;  one  scheme  succeeded  another,  and  per- 
haps I'  should  have  acquired  a  habit  of  indecision  and  in- 
constancy, perhaps  I  should  have  lived  poor  and  miserable 
to  the  end  of  my  days,  if  a  woman  had  not  lo^ed  me,  if  she 
had  not  given  me  existence,  a  habitation,  and  an  indepen- 
dent fortune.  I'took  a  wife,  or  rather  she  took  me,  at 
nineteen  years  of  age.  I  married  the  widow  of  colonel 
Rx)lfe,  the  daughter  of  the  reverend  Mt.  Walker,  a  most 
respectable  clergyman,  and  one  of  the  first  inhabitants  of ' 
>  Rumford.  He  had  made  three  voyages  to  England^  in- 
trusted with  public  business ;  he  was  well  informed,  and  a 
most  liberal-minded  man.  He  heartily  approved  of  the 
choice  of  his  daughter,  and  himself  united  our  hands  and 
our  destinies.  That  excellent  man  was  sincerely  attached' 
tome*;  he  ditected  my  studies,  he  formed  my  taste;  and 
my  situation  was,  in  every  respect,  the  happiest  which  it  is  * 
p0ssible  to  conceive.*' 

Unforeseen  circumstances  withdrew  him  from  his  peace«^ 
ful  retreat,  and  from  thefavourite  studies  which  probably 
would  bave  formed  the  chief  occupation  of  his  lifi^,  to  mak^* 
hinr  act  on  the  theatre  of  the  great  world,  a  part  for  which' 
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appareiHly  he  was  not  prepared.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  troubles  of  America,  which  preceded  anxi  brought  on 
the  war  of  the  independence,  Thompson,  then  twenty 
years  of  age,  was  united  by  friendship  with  the  governor  of 
the  province,  and  attached  to  the  government.  The  civil 
and  military  employments,  with  whieh,  though  still  young, 
he  was  inves*ted,  naturally  drew  him  to  the  royalist  party  ; 
and  when  the  opposite  party  acquired  the  ascendant  in  his.v 
province,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  bis  home,  and  to  seek 
an  asylum  at  Boston,  then  occupied  by  the  English  troops. 
It  was  toward  the  end  of  the  month  of  November  1773, 
that  he  secretly  quitted  his  habitation,  where  he  left  his 
wife,  with  a  daughter,  of  whom  she  bad'  but  lately  been 
delivered.  He  never  again  saw  the  former ;  and  the  be- 
loved child  whom  she  had  given  him  he  found  not  till 
twenty  years  after,  when  she  came  to  rejoin  her  father  in 
Europe. 

Thompson  was  received  with  distinction  by  the  com-, 
mander  in  chief  of  the  British  army,  and  called^  to  i-aise  a 
regiment  for  the  service  of  the  king.  But  the  events  of  the 
war  having  occasioned  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  in  the 
spring  of  1776,  he  then  repaired  to  England,  and  was  the, 
bearer  of  important  dispatches  to  government.  Here  he 
soon  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  colonies,  and  some  days  after  his  arrival  in  London  be 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  province  of  Georgia,  an  of- 
fice which  he  never  exercised.  He  remained  in  London 
connected  with  the  office  of  the  colonies.  , 

During  the  autumn  of  the  year  1777,  his  health  beco-' 
ming  disordered,  he  went  to  Bath  to  take  the  waters.     He  , 
there  resumed  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  performed  an 
interesting  set  of  experiments  on  the  cohesion  of  different  , 
bodies.  On  bis  return  to  London  he  communicated  the  re- 
sults of  them  to  sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  from  that  epoch  « 
used  to  date  the  intimate  friendship  which  long  subsisted  , 
between  him  and  the  illustrious  president  of  the  Roj'al  So-  , 
ciety  of  London.     In  1778,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  society,  and  he  made,  in  the  same  year,  bis  first  ex- 
periments on  gun-powder.     The  results  which  he  obtained^ 
^  greatly  excited  his  curiosity,  and  raised  the  desire  of  re- 
peating the  same  experiments  with  great  guns,   and  of 
choosing  that  occasion  to  study  at  sea  the  principles  of  naval 
architecture.     With  this  view,  in  the  spring  of  1779,  be 
wf^nt  on  board  the  Victory,  a  vessel  of  110.  guns,  com* 
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manded  by  admiral  sir  Charles  Hardy,  who  was  his  friend. 
He  passed  that  whole'  campaign  with  the  grand  fleet  of 
England,  employing  his  time  as  he  had  purposed  to  do,  by 
multiplying  his  experiments,  and  repeating  them  on  dif- 
ferent ships  belonging  to  the  fleet;  and  on  his  return  to 
London  he  composed  an  essay,  on  naval  architecture,  which 
is  to  be  found,  as  a  separate  chapter,  in  the  treatise,  df 
Statkart   on   the  same   subject,    published   the   following 
year.      He  joined  to  it  a  code  of  signals  for  the  use  of  the 
Davy,  which  has  never,  been  published.     Being  appointed 
under-secretary  of  state  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780, 
he  was  for  thirteen  months  constantly  employed  in  the  of-  ^ 
fice  of  the  business  of  the  American  war.     The  regiment 
of  cavalry  called  the  King's  American  dragoons  was  raised 
at  that  period  in   his  native  country   by  his  friends  and 
agents,  and  he  was  at  first  appotnted  its  lieutenant-colonel 
commandant.     This  circumstance  determined   him  to  re- 
turn to  America  to  serve  with  his  regiment ;  and  when  ac 
Charlestown  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  cavalry  in  the  royal  army,  then  under  the  or- 
ders of  lieutenant-general  Leslie.     This  corps,  which  was 
greatly  reduced,  he  restored  speedily;  and  gained  its  con- 
fidence and  attachment.  He  led  it  on  several  times  against 
€ke  ^nemy,  and  was  often  fortunate  in  bis  enterprises.   Ho- 
noured with  the  esteem  of  the  army,  and  furnished  with 
the  most  flattering  recommendations  from  general  Leslie  to 
the  cominander  in  chief,  Thompspn  set  out  in  the  spring 
of  1782  for  New  York,  where  he  assumed  the  command  of 
hi^  regiment.     Prince  William-Henry  (the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence), the  king's  third  son,  who  reviewed  his  corps,  de- 
livered to  him  the  colours  with  his  own  b&nd.     General 
Clinton  was,  towards  autumn,  replaced  by  sir  Guy  Carlton, 
who  equally  imparted  to  Thompson  his  friendship  and  confi- 
dence.    The  feeble  remainder  of  the  two  regiments  which 
had  served  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  joined  to 
his  corps,  and  he  was  sent  to  Huntingdon,  outpost  of  the 
army  in  Long-Island,  where  he  passed  the  winter. 

At  the  beginning  of  1783,  Jamaica  being  threatened, 
Thompson  was  chosen  to  command  a  body  of  troops  de- 
stined to  defMd  it ;  but  the  news  of  the  peace  having  soon 
after  arrived  in  America,  that  expedition  was  prevented, 
ftnd  he  returned  to  England.  There  one  of  the  first  objects 
^f  bis  solicitade  was  to  make  a  return  ta  the  confidence 
<irMch  bad  been  j^poted  in  him  by.  the  American  officers ; 
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nad  he  was  fortonate  enough  to  obtain  for  th^se  victims  of 
their  attachment  to  th@  metropolitan  country,  the  compen<- 
s^tions  which  their  sacrifices  had  deserved.  By  a  solemn 
act  of  the  legislature  an  honourable  provision  was  secured 
to  some  hundreds  of  brave  officers,  notwithstanding  a  pretty 
strong  opposition,  which  rendered  the  issue  of  the  nego- 
tiation very  doubtful ;  and  general  Carlton  having  men- 
tioned Thompson  in  bis  dispatches  as  an  officer  of  extra- 
ordinary merit,  the  king,  upon  this  recommendation,  made 
him  colonel,  though  it  was  but  two  years  since  he  bad  been; 
made  lieutenant-colonel. 

When  the  American  war  terminated,  Thompson  soli- 
cited to  be  employ e4  wih  his  regiment  in  the  East  Indies; 
but  the  peace  having  occasioned  the  reduction  of  that  corps, 
together  with  that  of  several  others,  he  obtained  from  the 
king  permission  to  travel  on  the  continent,  where,  stimu* 
lated  as  he  then  still  was  by  the  military  passion,  be  hoped 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Austrian  army  against  the  Turks.  *^  I  owe  it  to  a  bene- 
ficent Divinity ,''  said  he  to  bis  biographer,  '^  that  I  was 
cured  in  time  of  that  martial  folly.  I  met,  at  the  prince 
4e  Kaunitz^s,  with  a  lady  seventy  years  of  age,  and  en- 
dowed with  great  sense  and  knowledge.  She  was  the  wife 
of  general  de  Burghausen ;  and  the  emperor  Joseph  II. 
, often  came  to  spend  the  evening  with  her.  That  excel- 
leut  person  formed  an  attachment  to  me ;  she  gave  me 
wise  advioes;  and  imparted  a  new  turn  to  my  ideas,  by 
presenting  to  me  in  perspective  other  species  of  glory  than 
that  of  conquering  in  battles/' 

Oo  quitting  England  in  the  month  of  September  1783, 
be  landed  at  Boulogne,  along  with  the  celebrated  Gibbon, 
who  describes  him  by  three  epithets  which  shew  how 
quickly  be  bad  been  able  to. appreciate  him.  He  calU 
.bim  **  the  soldier^  philosopher,  statesman,  Thompson."  He 
afterwards  arrived  at  Strasburg,  where  the  prince  Maxi- 
milian de  Peux-Ponts,  now  elector  of  Bavaria,  then  mare»- 
chal  du  ca^tp  in  the  service  of  France,  was  in  garrisqa. 
That  prince,  commanding  the  parade,  discovered  among 
tbe  spectators  an  officer  in  a  fbroigo  uniform,  noounted  on 
%  @pe  English  horse,  and  accosted  him ;  Thompson  infiormed 
bim  that  he  had  just  been  employed  in  tbe  American  war; 
tbe  prince,  pointing  out  to  bim  several  officers  who  sui^ 
jTQunded  bim,  *^  These  gentlemen,"  said  he,  ^^  served  in  the 
same  wac^  but  again/sl  you*    They  belonged  to  tbe  royal ' 
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regiment  Deux-ponts^  sent  to  America  under  the  command 
of  the  count  de  Rochambeau/* 

The  conversation  became  close  and  animated.  Cplonel 
Thompson,  invited,  in  consequence,  to  dine  with  th^ 
prince,  found  there  a  number  of  French  officers  against 
whom  he  bad  fought  in  America.  The  conversation  turned 
on  the  events  of  that  war.  The  colonel  sent  for  his  port* 
folio,  which  contained  exact  plans  of  all  the  principal  ac- 
tions, of  the  strong  places,  of  the  sieges,  and  an  excellent 
collection  of  maps ;  every  one  recognized  the  places  wher^ 
events  interesting  to  himself  had  happened.  .  The  conver- 
sation lasted  a  great  while,  and  ^hey  parted,  promising  tp 
see  one  another  again.  The  prince  was  an  enthusiast  \a 
his  profession,  and  passionately  fond  of  instruction.  H^ 
invited  the  colonel  next  day.  They  resumed  the  conver- 
sation of  the  evening  with  the  same  ardour;  and  when  thf^ 
traveller  at  last  took  his  leave,  the  prince  engaged  him  tp 
pass  through  Munich,  and  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommen* 
dation  to  his  uncle  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  The  season  was 
far  advanced,  and  he  was  in  haste  to  arrive  in  Vienna.  H^ 
intended  to  stop  at  Munich  two  or  three  days  at  most.  He 
remained  fifteen,  and  quitted,  not  without  regret,  that  city, 
where  the  testimonies  of  the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  an4 
the  partialities  of  the  different  classes  of  society,  had  be^n 
lavished  upon  him  with  that  cordial  frankness,  which  gq 
eminently  distinguishes  tlie  Bavarian  character.  At  Vi^Or 
«na,  in  the  same  manner  he  met  with  the  most  flattering 
reception,  and  was  presented  at  court,  and  in  the  first  coo^-f 
panies.  He  spent  there  a  part  of  the  winter;  and,  learn-r 
ing  that  the  war  against  the  Turks  would  not  take  pUce> 
he  yielded  to  the  attraction  of  the  recollections  of  M^nicb» 
and  passing  through  Venice,  where  hestoppedsom^  weeksf, 
and  through  the  Tyrol,  he  returned  to  that  resilience  tOr 
ward  the  end  of  the  winter  of  17H4.  He  now  received  frofij^ 
the  elector  a  positive  invitation  to  enter  iqto  bis  serv^c^., 
and  instead  of  returning  to  Vienna,  he  ^^t  oi|t  for  Londom 
with  the  intention  of  soliciting  permission  from  the  king  to^ 
accept  the  offers  of  the  elector  palatine.  Not  only  wa^  thai) 
favour  granted  him,  but  the  king  joined  tp  it  an  honpurablQ 
distinction,  by  creating  him  a  knight.  Hq  accordinffly 
returned  to  Bavaria  ^V  Benjamin  Thompson ;  ai|d  waft  Pq 
his  arrival  appointed  colonel  of  the  horse,  and  geiiipr^^ 
aid-de-qamp  tp  tb^  sovereign  whp  wa,nt^d  tp  »W^f^  ki^ 
4»ervices. 
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Sir  Benjatnin  employed  the  four  first  years  of  his  abode 
at  Munich  in  acquiring  the  political  and  statistical  know- 
ledge necessary  for  realizing  the  plans  which  his  philan- 
thropy suggested  to  him  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  lotver  orders.  He  did  not  neglect  in  the  mean  time 
his  favourite  studies;  and  it  was  in  1786,  in  a  journey  to 
Manheim,  that  he  made  his  first  experiments  on  heat.  Po- 
iitical  and  literary  honours  poured  in  upon  him  during  that'' 
interval.  In  1785  he  was  made  chamberlain  of  the  elec- 
tor, and  admitted  a  member  of  the  academies  of  science  of 
Munich  and  Manheim.  In  1786  be  received  from  the  king 
of  Poland  the  order  of  St.  Stanislaus ;  in  1787  he  made  a 
journey  in  Prussia,  during  which  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  Berlin.  In  i788  be  was  appointed  Ma- 
jor-general of  cavalry  and  privy  counsellor  of  state.  He 
wan  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  war  department,  and  parti- 
cularly charged  with  the  execution  of  the  plans  which  he 
had  proposed  for  improving  the  state  of  the  Bavarian  army. 

At  last,  the  following  year  (1789)  witnessed  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  numerous  projects  meditated  during  those 
which  preceded.  The  house  of  industry  of  Manheim  was 
established ;  the  islands  of  Mulbau  near  Manheim,  which 
till  that  time  had  been  nothing  but  a  pestilential  morass, 
useless  for  culture,  and  pernicious  to  the  health  of  the  in-  » 
habitants  of  the  city,  were  joined  together,  surrounded  by 
a  mound  and  ditcb,  and  transformed  into  a  fertile  garden, 
consecrated  to  the  industry  of- the  garrison.  The  fine  es- 
tablishment of  the  military  academy  of  Munich  was  found-^ 
ed  ;  a  scheme  of  military  police  was  formed  to  deliver  the 
country  from  the  numerous  gangs  of  vagabonds,  robbers, 
and  beggars,  who  infested  it;  schools  of  industry,  belong- 
ing to  every  regiment,  were  established,  to  employ  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  soldiers;  a  veterinary  school  was 
instituted,  and  a  stud  of  horses  provided  for  improving  the 
breed  of  the  country.  At  thre  beginning  of  1790  the  house 
of  industry  at  Munich,  that  fine  establishment,  which  the 
^ount  himself  has  described  at  length  in  his  essays,  was 
formed,  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor;  and  men*- 
dicity  was  completely  abolished  :  nor  has  it  again  made  its 
appearance  in  Bavarin,  since  that  memorable  epoch.  The 
beautiful  English  garden  of  Munich  was  begun,  and  military 
garden^  establish^ed  in  all  the  garrisons.  The  sovereign  ex- 
pressed bis  obligation  for  these  numerolis  services,  by  con* 
ferriug  on  sir  Benjamin  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  of  bi& 
armies,  ^d  giving  him  a  regiment  of  artillery. 
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la  )  79 1  be  was  created  a  count  of  tb^  boly  Roaito  eiti- 
pire,  and  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  white  eagle.  He 
employed  that  year  and  the  following  in  completing  bis  pro« 
jects,  and  in  removing  the  obstacles  by  which  attempts  were 
made  to  interrupt  their  progress.  This  species  of  labour^ 
and  the  anxiety  of  mind  inseparable  from  it,  impaired  bis 
health  to  such  a  degree,  that  bis  phyaicians  declared  that 
his  life  was  io  danger,  unless  be  retired,  for  some  time, 
from  business,  and  had  recourse  to  a  change  of  climate.  >  He 
obtained  permission  from  the  elector  to  take  a  journey  into 
Italy ;  and  before  leavin?  him,  communicated,  in.  a  de«- 
tailed  account,  the  principal  results  of  bis  four  years  ad« 
ministration,  compared  with  the  four  years  which  had  pre* 
ceded  bis  entrance  into  office.  After  having  travelled  over 
all  Italy,  and  a  part  of  Switzerland,  be  returned  to  Ba* 
varia  in  the  month  of  August  1794.  He  had  been  attacked 
with  a  dangerous  illness  in  Naples,  and  his > slow  recovery 
did  not  permit  him  to  resume,  on  his  return,  the  transact 
tion  of  the  business  of  his  department,  over  which  he  con* 
tented  himself  with  exercising  a  general  superintendance. 
He  laboured  in  bis  closet ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  be 
prepared  the  first  five  of  the  essays  which  he  piiblished. 

In  the  month  of  September  1795  he  returned  to  England, 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  eleven  years.  The  princi<i> 
pal  object  of  his  journey  was  to  publish  bis  essays,  and  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  English  nation  toward,  the  plans 
of  public  and  domestic  o&conomy  which  he  had  conceived 
and  realized  in  Germany.  Lord  Pelham  was  then  secre* 
tary  of  state  in  Ireland.  The  count  complied  with  bis  in*^ 
vitation  in  the  spring  of  1796,  and  took  that  occasion  of 
.visiting  that  interesting  country.  He  introduced,  at  Dnb* 
lin,  several  important  improvements  into  the  hospitals  and 
houses  of  industry,  and  left  there  models  of  a  number  of 
useful  mechanical  inventions.  Every  testimony  of  honour 
and  gratitude  was  lavished  upon  him  in  that  country.  The 
royal  academy  of  Ireland,  the  society  for  the  encourage*  ' 
ment  of  arts  and  manufactures,  both  elected  bim  an  hon<y>i 
rary  member ;  and  after  having  left  the  country,  he  re** 
ceived  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  grand  jury  of  tbe  county 
of  Dublin,  an  official  letter  from  the  lord  mayor  of  the  city, 
^nd  one  from  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  all  filled  witb 
the  most  flattering  expressions  of  esteem  and  of  gratitude. 

On   his  return  to  London  be  directed  the  aiterattonS|- 
which  bad  t>een  adopted,  on  bis  recommandatiou,  in  Hhe 
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Foundling-hospital ;  and  he  presented  to  the  Board  of  z^ru 
culture  several  machines,  as  models  for  imitation.  The 
pbilanthi^opic  activifcy  which  distinguished  this  epoch  of  his 
life  manifested  itself  in  every  form.  It  was  at  this  time 
1^  placed  in  the  English  and  American  funds^  two  sums  of 
1000/.  sterling  each,  to  establish  a  premium  to  be  given 
every  two  years  to  the  .author  of  the  most  useful  discovery, 
made  respectively  in  Europe  or  America,  on  light,  or  heat. 
The  premium  is  a  gold  medal  worth  1500  francs,  to  be 
adjudged  in  Europe  by  the  royal  society  of  London,  and 
in  America  by  the  academy  of  sciences  of  America. 

Nothing  teemed  sufficient  to  withdraw  him  from  these 
tranquil  and  important  occupations,  when  the  events  of  war 
called  upon  him  to  display  his  military  talents  for  theser* 
vice  of  bia  adopted  country.  General  Morean,  having 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  defeated  several  bodies  of  soldiers 
who  disputed  with  him  its  passage,  advanced  by  quick 
marches  to  Bavaria.  Count  Rumford,  on  receiving  this 
intelligence,  immediaitely  set  out  to  joio  the  elector.  His 
arrival  at  Munich  was  eight  days^  previous  to  tl^e  epoch 
when  the,  sovereign  was  called  upon  to  qilit  his  residence, 
and  to  take  refuge  in  Saxony.  Rumford  remained  in  Mu- 
nich with  instructions  from  the  elector  to  wait  events,  and ' 
to  act  according  to  the  exigency  of  circumstances :  they 
were  not  long  in  requiring  his  interference.  After  the 
battle  of  Freidberg,  the  Austrians,  repulsed  by  the  French, 
fell  back  upon  Munich :  the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut 
against  them.  They  marched  round  it,  passed  the  In^  by 
the  bridge,  and  posted  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  on  a  height  which  commanded  the  bridge  and  the 
tewn.  There  they  erected  batteries,  and  firmly  waited  for 
the  French.  In  this  situation,  some  inconsiderate  transac- 
tiona  which  happened  in  Munich,  were  interpreted  by  the 
Austrian  general  as  an  insult  pointed  against  himself,  and 
he  demanded  an  explanation  of  them  from  the  council  of 
regency,  threatening  to  order  the  town  to  be  fifed  upon  if 
a  single  Frenchman  entered  the  city.  At  this  critical  mo* 
mtot  the  count  made  use  of  the  eventual  orders  of  the 
elector^  to  take  the  command  in  chief  of  the  Bavarian  forces. 
His  firmness  and  presence  of  mind  awed  both  parties; 
neither  the  French  nor  the  Austrians  .entered  Munich;,  and 
that  city  escaped  all  the  dangers  with  which  it  had  bee» 
threatened. 

On  the  return  of  the  elector^  the  count  was  placed  at  the 
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head  of  the  department  of  the  general  police  in  Bavaria. 
The  services  which  «he  rendered  in  that  capacity,  though 
less  brilliant  than  military  exploits,  were  not  less  valuable, 
or  less  conspicuous.  But  the  excessive  labour  to  which  his 
zeal  and  activity  betrayed  him,  the  opposition  which  he 
often  experienced  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  again  af- 
fected his  health  to  such  a  degree  as  threatened  his  life. 
The  elector,  impressed  with  esteem  and  gratitude  towards 
him,  wished  not  to  allow  him  to  sink  under  a  labour  too 
severe  for  him,  and  desired  to  find  the  means  of  procuring 
him  the  repoise  which  he  required,  without  altogether  de- 
^priving  himself  of  his  services  :  he  appointed  him  his  en* 
voy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court 
of  London.  But  the  rules  of  England  not  permitting  a  sub* 
ject  of  the  king  to  be  acci'edited  as  a  foreign  minister,  the 
count  did  not  exercise  that  office,  and  continued  to  live 
in  England  after  his  return  jn  1798  as  a  private  individual. 

It  being  reported  in  America  that  he  had  quitted  Bavaria 
for  ever,  the  government  of  the  United  States  addressed 
to  him,  through  the  medium  of  the  American  ambassador 
at  London,  a  formal  and  official  invitation  to  return  to  bis 
native  country,  where  an  honourable  establishment  was 
destined  for  him.  The  offer  was  accompanied  with  the 
most  flattering  assurances  of  consideration  and  confidence* 
He  replied,  declaring  at  the  same  time  his  pjrofound  gra- 
titude for  such  a  mark  of  esteem,  *' That  engagements, 
rendered  sacred  and  inviolable  by  great  obligations,  did 
not  permit  him  to  dispose  of  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  able  to  accept  of  the  offer  which  was  made  to  bim^^' 

The  historical  society  of  Massachusets,  on  electing  count 
Rumford  a  member,  communicated  to  him,  by  their  pre- 
sident, about  the  same  time,  their  unanimous  desire  of 
seeing  him  return  to  his  own  country,  and  take  up  his  resi- 
dence among  them.  His  answer,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  American  papers  of  that  time,  was  very  much  admired. 

Toward  the  autumn  of  1800,  count  Rumford  went  to 
Scotland.  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  paid  him  a  visit 
of  ceremony ;  gave  a  public  dinner  on  bis  account,  and  to 
these  marks  of  distinction  added  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
conceived  in  terms  the  most  flattering.  They  consulted  him 
on  the  means  of  improving  the  existing  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  on  the  measures  proper  for  abolishing  mendicity. 
The  work  was  undertaken  without  loss  of  time,  and  that 
great  enterprize  wa:s  finished  in  a  few  months  with  com- 
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plete  success.  The  royal  society  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
tollege  of  physicians,  elected  him  at  the  same  time,  re- 
spectively, an  honorary  member ;  and  the  university  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  During  his 
stay  in  that  city  he  employed  himself  in  superintending 
the  execution,  in  the  great  establishment  of  Heriot's  hos- 
pital, of  improvements  which  he  invented  with  regard  to 
the  employment  of  fuel  in  the  preparation  of  food  ;  and  the 
managers,  to  shew  their  gratitude,  sent  him  a  silver  box, 
with  a  very  flattering  inscription,  having  on  one  of  its  sides 
a  representation,  in  relief  of  gold,  of  the  principal  front  of 
^the  building  to  the  improvement  of  which  he  had  so  emi- 
nently contributed. 

Count  Rumford  quitted  England  for  the  last  time  in  the 
month  of  May  1802,  for  Paris.  He  went  that  sutlnmer  to 
JVIunich,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  the  winter.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1803,  he  made  a  tour  of  part  of  Switzerland  and  Ba- 
Taria  with  the  widow  of  the  celebrated  Lavoisier,  a  woman 
of  highly  cultivated  mind  and  capacious  understanding ; 
whom  shortly  after  their  return  to  Paris  he  married  ;  but 
their  union  proved  unhappy,  and  they  at  length  separated^ 
the  count  retiring  to  a  house  at  Auteuil,  about  four  miles 
from  Paris,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  bis  days  in  philo- 
sophical pursuits  and  experiments,  almost  secluded  from 
the  world  ;  for  after  the  death  of  his  worthy  friend,  the  il- 
lustrious Lagrange,  he  saw  only  his  next-door  neighbour, 
the  senator  Lecouteux  Caneleux,  Mr.  Underwood,  the 
member  of  the  royal  institution,  who  assisted  him  in  the 
experiments,  and  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Parker,  a  learned  Ame- 
rican. He  ceased  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  National  In- 
stitute ;  but  for  the  perpetual  secretary  Cuvier,  he  always 
preserved  the  highest  admiration  and  esteem.  One  object 
of  his  latter  occupations  was  a  work  not  finished,  *^  On  the 
Nature  and  Effects  jof  Order  ;**  which  would  probably  have 
been  a  valuable  present  to  domestic  society.  No  man  i^ 
all  his  habits  had  more  the  spirit  of  order :  every  thing  was 
classed ;  no  object  was  ever  allowed  to  remain  an  instant 
out  of  its  place  the  moment  he  had  done  with  it;  and*  he 
^as  never  beyond  his  time,  in  an  appointment  a  single  in- 
stant. He  was  also  latterly  employed  on  a  series  of  expe- 
riments on  the  propagation  of  heat  in  solids.  He  had  by 
him  several  unpublished  works,  particularly  one  of  consir 
derable  interest  on  Meteorolites,  in  which  he  demonstrated 
that  they  came  from  regions  beyond  the  atmospbere  of  the 
earth. 
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.  Tbis  very  ingenious  philosopher  died  August  21,  1814^ 
when  on  the  eve  of  retiring  to  England.  The  literary  pro- 
ductions of  count  Rumford  have  obtained  a  wide  circula* 
tion,  having  been  translated  into  various  languages.  Hi^ 
papers  in  the  ^^  Philosophical  Transactions/'  chiefly  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  object  of  bis  beneficent  investiga- 
tions, were  rather  distinguished  for  the  useful  application 
of  which  they  were  susceptible,  than  for  their  numbei;. 
Among  them  are,  1.  **  Experiments  on  Gun-powder,  wit^ 
a  method  of  determining  the  velocity  of  projectiles,  and  the 
force  of  gun-powder.''  2.  ^^  Experiments  on  Heat ;  by 
which  it  is  proved  to  pass  more  slowly  through  the  Torri- 
cellian vacuum,  than  through  the  air."  3.  ^*  ExperimeotiB 
on  the  production  of  dephlogisticated  air  (oxygen  gas)  by 
different  substauces^  exposed  under  water  to  -the  action  o^ 
light."  4.  ^^  Experiments  on  the  relative  and  absolute  quan- 
tities of  moisture  absorbed  by  different  substances  employed 
as  garments."  5.  ^^  Experiments  on  the  communication  of 
heat  in  air."  This  memoir  procured  to  the  author  the  gol^ 
medal  of  the  royal  society.  6.  ^*  The  description  of  a  pho- 
tometer, and  experiments  on  the  relative  quantity  of  light 
furnished  by  different  combustible  substances,  and  their  re- 
lative prices."  7.  **  Experiments  on  coloured  shades,  and 
the  optical  illuf^ious  produced  by  the  contrast  of  colours 
actually  present."  8.  ^'  Experiments  on  the  force  of  Guii^- 
powder,  by  which  it  is.  proved  tliat  this  force  is  at  least 
50,000  times  greater  than  the  mean  weight  of  the  ^mo- 
apbere,  and  that  it  is  probable  that  the  force  of  gun-powder 
depends  chiefly  on  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  of  water.!* 
9*  ^<  A  letter  to  sir  Joseph  Banks,  president  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, offering  a  capital  of  1000/.  sterling  destined  for  a 
fund  to  furnish  a  premium  every  two  years  to  the  author 
of  the  most  useful  discovery  made  in  Europe  with  regard 
to  light  or  heat."  10.  ^^  Inquiries  into  the  cause  of  heat 
-excited  by  friction,  &c.  &c." 

His  only  distinct  publication  was  a  series,  of  detached 
'^  Essays,  experimental,  political,  economical,  and  philo- 
sophical," which  appeared  at  different  times  since  1796, 
and  now  amount  to  eighteen,  forming  four  octavo  %'olumes. 
The  contents  are.  Essay  1«  Accoun^  of  an  Establishment 
for  the  Poor  at  Munich,  together  with  a  detail  of  various 
public  measures  connected  with  that  institution,  which  have 
4>een  adopted  and  carried  into  effect,  for  putting  an  6nd 
to  mendicity,  and  introducing  order  and  useful  industry 
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among  the  more  indigent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bavaria.— • 
2.  Of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  general  estab- 
lishments for  the  relief  of  the  poor  may  be  formed  in  all 
countries. — 3.  Of  Food,  and  particularly  of  feeding  the 
'poor.^^4.  Of  Chimney  Fire-places,  with  prdposals  for  im- 
proving them  to  save  fuel ;  to  render  dwelling-houses  more 
comfortable  and  salubrious ;  and  effectually  to  prevent 
chimkieys  from  Smoking.* — 5.  A  short  account  of  several 
Public  Institutions  lately  formed  in  Bavaria. — 6.  On  the 
'Managemrent  of  Fire,  and  the  JEconomy  of  Fuel. — 7.  Of 
the  Propagation  of  Heat  in  Fluids. — B.  Of  the  Propagation 
of  Heat  in  various  substances,  being  an  account  of  a  num- 
ber of  new  experiments  made  with  a  view  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  warmth  of  natural  and  artificial 
clothing.  (First  published  in  the  Phil.  Transactions.)— ^9.  An 
experimental  inquiry  concerning  the  Source  of  the  Heat 
which  is  excited  by  friction. — 10.  On  the  construction  of 
Kitchen  Fire-places,  and  Kitchen  Utensils,  together  with  re- 
marks and  observations  relating  to  the  various  processes  of 
cookery,  and  proposals  for  improving  that  most  useful  art. 
1 1.  Supplementary  observations  concerning  Chimney  Fire- 
places.—12.  Observations  concerning  the  Salubrity  of 
Warm  Rooms  in  Cold  Weather. — 13.  Observations  con- 
cerning the  Salubrity  of  Warm  Bathing,  atid  the  principles 
on  which  Warm  Baths  should  be  constructed. — 14.  Sup* 
plementary  observations  relating  to  the  management  of 
fires  in  closed  Fire-places. — 15.  Of  the  use  of  Steam  as 
a  vehicle  for  transporting  heat  from  one  place  to  another. 
*— 16.  Of  the  management  of  Light,  in  illuminations;  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  a  new  portable  lamp. — 17.  An 
inquiry  concerning  the  source  of  the  Light  which  is  mani- 
fested in  the  combustion  of  inflammable  bodies.^ — 18.  Of 
the  excellent  qualities  of  Coffee^  and  the  art  of  making  it 
in  perfection.  ^ 

THOMPSON  (EDVfABD),  a  miscellaneous  writer  of  no 
great  fame,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  at  Hull,  where  he 
was  born  about  1738.  He  was  educated  at  Beverley,  under 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  and  thence  removed  to  Hampstead, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cox.  He  early  embraced  a  mari- 
time life,  and  in  1750  sailed  on  a  voyage  to  Greenland. 
In  1754  he' was  engaged  on  board  an  Indiaman,  and  be- 

1  Memoirs  published  by  bis  friend  Pict^t,  aod  gi^on  ife  Baldwin's  Uterary 
Journal.— 9aQt.  Msf .  toI.  LXXXIV. 
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eattie  wbat  is  called  ''  a  guinea  pig^^'  though  othor  accounts 
aay  that  he  went  to  the  East  Indies  with  sir  Peter  Dennis, 
on  board  the  Dorsetshire,  and  was  in  the  memorable  actioa 
off  Quiberon  Bay.  By  his  <'  Sailor's  Letters,"  it  appears  that 
he  was  at  Madras,  Ceylon,  and  Bengal.  In  1759  be  was  en- 
gaged'in  Hawke*s  celebrated  battle  with  Conflans.  His  other 
naval  movements  seem  to  have  been  of  little  importance'*} 
and  on  the  peace  in  1762/he  became  unemployed.  He  now 
wrote  a  licentious  poem,  celebrating  the  most  remarkable 
women  of  tl^  town,  which  he  published  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Mereti-iciad."  This  seems  to  have  been  the  means  of  in- 
troducing him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Churchill,  with  whom 
he  boasts  on  many  occasions  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy, and  with  whose  principles,  political  and  moral,  ho 
appears  to  have  been  at  perfect  agreement.  Of  this,  his 
subsequent  poems,  "The  Soldier,'*  "The  Courtezan,"  and 
the  "Demirep,"  afford  sufficient  proof.  In  17^5,  he  was 
more  laudably  employed  in  soliciting  parliament  for  an  in- 
crease of  half-pay  for  the  lieutenants  of  the  navy,  an  ap* 
plication  which  was  attended  with  success. 

In  1767  he  published  his  "  Sailor's  Letters,'*  2  vofs; 
12mo,  in  which  there  are  many  particulars  of  his  life,  from 
]754  to  1759,  told  iu  a  rambling  and  desultory  manner. 
He  afterwards  edited  the  works  of  Oldham  in  3  vols,  and  in 
1777,  those  of  Paul  Whitehead,  ia  one  vol.  4to,  and  of  An- 
drew Marvell,  in  3  vols.  4to,  none  of  which  added  much  to 
his  reputation,  either  for  judgment  or  correctness.  When 
the  war  with  France  commenced,  he  was,  iti  1778,  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  Hy^na,  and  was  in  Rodu«y's 
famous  action  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  of  which  he  is  said  to 
have  brought  home  the  intelligence;  but  this,  and  other  ac- 
jcounts  of  his  progress,  as  related  by  his  biographer,  are 
certainly  erroneous.  There  was  a  capt.  Thompson,  of  the 
America,  who  brought  home  the  news  of  Rodney^s  having 
captured  a  valuable  Spanish  convoy^  but  this  was  capt. 
Samuel  Thompson,  a  much  older  officer ;  and  as  to  Rod- 
ney's action  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  a  reference  to  the  Ga- 
zette will  show  that  it  was  capt.  Uvedale  of  the  Ajax,  who 
brought  home  that  intelligence.  We  are  told,  which  may 
be  correct,  that  he  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  commo- 
dore of  an  expedition  against  Demerara,  and  afterwards 

*  They  might  still  have  been  de-     dered  it  a  difficult  matter  to  separate 
tailed  if  we  had  npt  discovered  such     truth  from  error* 
anaccuraciet  in  owr  authorities;  as  reo- 
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eonveyed  home  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  from  St.  Eustatbia9. 
In  178S  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Grampus,  and 
sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  died  on  board  of  bis 
ship,  Jan.  17,  1786.  He  was  considered  as  a  brave  and 
skilful  commander,  and  had  that  infallible  test  of  merit,  the 
laiFection  of  his  crew.  It  must  also  be  noticed  to  his  ho- 
nour that  when  he  acquired  some  degree  of  opulence,  he 
with  great  alacrity  and  liberality  repaid  his  obligations  to 
tnany  persons  who  had  before  assisted  him.  The  most  im- 
))artial  of  his  biographers  concludes  with  observing  that 
^^  the  merits  by  which  capt.  Thompson  will  be  best  known 
to  posterity,  are  his  sea  songs,  which  are  still  on  every 
one's  lips :  more  especially  those  three  beautiful  and  af* 
fecting  compositions,  beginning  "  Loose  every  sail  to  the 
breeze,"  **  The  topsail  shivers  in  the  wind,"  and  **  Behold 
upon  the  gallant  wave."  *  . 

THOMPSON  (WiLUAM),  a  scholar  and  poet  of  consi- 
derable merit,  is  said  to  have  been  the  second  son  of  the  rev. 
IFran'cis  Tboinpspn,  fi.  D.  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  and 
vicar  of  Brough  in  Westmoreland,  who  died  August  31, 
1735,  aged  seventy.  His  mother,  who  died  two  years  after, 
in  the  sixty-filth  year  of  her  age,  was  the  widow  of  the 
rev.  Joseph  Fisher,  M.  A.  fellow  of  Queen's  college,  Ox- 
ford, vicar  of  Brough,  and  archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  by  whom 
she  had  no  children.  Our  author  was  born  probably  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  but  the  year  cannot  be  as- 
certained. He  was  young,  when  in  1734  and  1736,  he 
wrote  "  Stella,  Sive  Amores,  Tres  Libri,"  and  "  Six  Pas-., 
torals,"  none  of  which  he  thought  it  proper  to  include  in 
bis  published  works.  In  his  poem,  entitled  '<  Sickness,^' 
he  laments  the  want  of  a  mother's  tenderness,  and  a  fa- 
ther's care ;  but,  as  they  died  in  advanced  age,  he  could  not 
have  lost  them  before  be  had  attained  at  least  his  twentieth 
year. 

^It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Eden,  which  runs  near 
Brough,  that  <^  his  prattling  muse  was  first  provoked  to 
numbers,"  and  where,  we  may  suppose,  he  wrote  most  of 
those  smaller  pieces  which  he  thought  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. In  these  he  frequently  addresses  an  lanthe^  who  was 
probably  a  real  mistress.  .  At  the  usual  age  he  went  to 
Queen's  college,  Oxford,  and  on  Febraary  26,  1738,  took 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts.    He  afterwards  became  %  fel^ 
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low  oT  his  college,  and  succeeded  to  the  livings  of  South 
Weston  and. Hampton  Poyle,  in  Oxfordshire.  It  was  pro^ 
babiy  during  his  residence  on  his  hving  that  he  [Published 
*^  Sickness,'*  in  1746.  The  origin  of  this  poem  may  be 
found  in  a  note  subjoined  to  the  fifth  book,  but  much  of  it 
must. have  been  written  just  before  publication,  as  he  pays 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Pope  and  Swift,  who  died  about  . 
that  time. 

In  1751,  he  is  said  to  have  been  an  unsuccessful  candt* 
date  for  the  poetry  professorship,  against  Hawkins.    la 
1756  he  published  '*  Gratitude,**  a  poem,  on  an  occasion 
which  certainly  required  it  from  every  true  son  of  Oxford* 
In  the  preceding  year  Henrietta  Louisa,  countess  dowager 
of  Pomfret,  daughter  of  Jobn,  baron  Jeffrys  of  Wemm,  and 
relict  of  Thomas,  first  earl  of  Pomfret,  presented  to  the 
university  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  statues,  &c. 
which  the  earl*s  father,  William,  baron  of  Lempster,  had 
purchased  from  the  Arundel  collection,  and  preserved  at  > 
his  seat  at  Eston  Neston  in  Northamptonshire.    On  the 
25th  February,  1756,  this  lady  received  the  thanks  of  the 
university ;  and  the  year  following,  thie  university  cele« 
brated  a  public  enccenia,  on  which  occasion,  in  an  oration  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  professor  of  poetry,  she  was  again 
complimented  in  the  most  public  manner  for  her  noble  and 
generous  benefaction.     Besides  Thompson,  an  anonymous 
Oxonian  offered  a  poetical  tribute  to  her  liberality ;  and  in 
T760,   Mr.  Vivian,  afterwards  king*s  professor  of  modern 
history,    published  ^*A  Poem  on  the  Pomfret  Statues.*^ 
Thompson's  poem  is  added  to  the  late  collection,  without^ 
it  will  perhaps  be  thought,  adding  much  to  his  poetical  re# 
putation^     '  < 

In  1757  he  published  two  volumes,  or,  as  he  quaintly 
terms  them,  two  tames  of  poems,  by  subscription,  with  pre* 
faces  and  notes  which  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  au^ 
thor's  modesty,  piety,  and  learning.  He  became  after* 
wards  dean  of  Rapboe  in  Ireland,  where,  it  is  presumed^ 
he  died  sometime  before  1766  or  1767. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  the  life  of  bishop 
Hall,  that  in  1753  Thompson  superintended  the  publica* 
tion  of  an  edition  of  the  *^  Yirgidemiarum.**  To  his  own 
volumes  of  poems  was  added,  ^*  Gondibert  and  Bertha,*'  a 
tragedy,  the  subject  taken  from  Davenant's  poem  of 
**  Gondibert.**  This  tragedy  was  written,  he  informs  us,' 
when  *^  be  was  an  underj^radiiate  in  the  university^  as  an 
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innocent  relaxation  from  >  those  severer  and  more  useful 
studies  for  which  the  college,  where  he'bad  the  benefit  of 
his  educatioD>  is  so  deservedly  distinguished."  He  re- 
printed it  with  all  i(s  ju%'enile  imperfections,  but,'  although 
it  is  not  without  individual  passages  of  poetical  beauty,  it 
has  not  dramatic  form  and  consistency  to  entitle  it  to  higher 
praise* 

Of  Thompson's  personal  character,  a  very  high  opinion 
may  be  deduced  from  the  general  tenour  of  his  acknow- 
ledged works.     He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  warm 
affections  in  the  relative  duties  of  life,  an  ardent  admirer 
cf  merit,  with  an  humble  consciousness  of  his  own  defects ; 
a  man  of  real  piety,  and  of  various  learning.     His  studies 
lay  much  among  the  ancient  English  poets,  in  whose  his* 
tory  and  writings  he  was  critically  skilled.     As  a  poet,  al« 
though  he  has  not  b^en  popular,  he  may  be  allowed  to  rank 
above  some  whose  writings  have  been  more  aivxiously  pre* 
served.     Having  be^n  in  early  life  an  admirer  of  Spenser, 
be  became  a  studied  imitator  of  that  father  of  English  poe* 
try;  but  like  most  of  bis  imitators,  while  he  adopted  his  mea- 
anre,  he  thought  his  imitation  incomplete  without  borrow- 
ing a  greater  number  of  antiquated  words  and  phrases  than 
can  be  either  ornamental  or  useful.     But  if  be  be  censur- 
able on  tbb  account,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  in  his  *^  Na- 
tivity" he  has  not  only  imitated,  but  rivalled  Spenser  in 
the  sweetness  and  solemnity  which  belong  to  his  canto. 
His  inmgery  is  in  general  striking,  and  appropriate  to  the 
elevated  subject,  nor  is  be  less  happy  in  bis  personifica- 
tions.    His   **  Hymn  to  May''  has  received  more,  praise 
than  any  of  his  other  pieces.     It  is  certainly  more  finished, 
but  there  are  many  luxuriancies  which  sober  judgment 
would  have  removed,  and  many  glittering  epithets,  and 
▼erbal  conceits,  which  proceeded  from  a  memory  stored 
«rith  the  ancient  poets,  and  not  yet  chastened  into  simpli- 
city by  the  example  and  encouragement  of  the  moderns. 
The  poem  on  *^  Sickness"  is  the  longest,  and  altogether, 
perhaps  the  most  successful  effort  of  bis  muse.     He  chose 
a  new  subject,  and  discovers  considerable  powers  of  inven- 
tion.' 

THOMSON  (James),  a  very  eminent  poet,  was  the  son 
of  a  minister  in  Scotland,  and  born  at  Ednam  in  the  shire 
of  Roxburgh,  Sept.  the  lith,  1700.     His  mother's  name 
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was  Beatrix  Trotter,  and  not  Hume,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
Hume  being  the  name  of  his  grandmother.  His  father  was 
minist^  of  Ednam,  with  a  family  of  nine  children.  A 
neighbouring  clergyman,  Mr.  Riccarton,  discovering  in 
James  uncommon  promises  of  future  excellence,  under- 
took to  give  him  instructions,  and  provide  him  with  books ; 
and,  after  the  usqal  course  of  school  education  at  Jed<^ 
burgh,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In 
the  second  year  of  his  admission,  his  studies  were  for  some 
time  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  father ;  but  his  mother 
soon  after  repaired  with  her  family,  which  was  very  nu- 
merous, to  Edinburgh,  where  she  Kved  in  a  decent  and 
frugal  manner,  till  her  favourite  son  had  not  only  finished 
his  academical  course,  but  was  even  distinguished  and  pa- 
tronized as  a  man  of  genius.  Though  the  study  of  poetry 
was  about  this  time  become  general  in  Scotland,  the  best 
English  authors  being  universally  read,  and  imitations  of 
them  attempted,  yet  taste  had  made  little  progress ;  the 
lAajor  part  criticized  according  to  rules  and  forms,  and 
thus  were  very  able  to  discern  the  inaccuracies  of  a  poet, 
while  all  his  fire  and  enthusiasm  escaped  their  notice. 
Thomson  believed  that  he  deserved  better  judges  than 
these,  and  therefore  began  to  turn  bis  views  towards  Lon- 
don, to  which  an  accident  soon  after  entirely  determined 
him. 

The  divinity-chair  at  Edinburgh  was  then  filled  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  whose  lectures  Thomson  attended  for  about  a 
year,  when  there  was  prescribed  to  him,  for  the  subject 
of  an  exercise,  a  psalm,  in  which  the  power  and  majesty 
of  God  are  celebrated.  Of  this  psalm  he  gave  a  para- 
phrase and  illustration,  as  the  nature  of  the  exercise  re- 
quired, but  in  a  style  so  highly  poetical,  that  it  surprized 
the  whole  audience.  Mr.  Hamilton  complimented  him 
upon  the  performance ;  but  at  the  same  time  told  him, 
smiling,  that  if  he  thought  of  being  useful  in  the  ministry, 
he  must  keep  a  stricter  rein  upon  his  imagination,  and  ex- 
press himself  in  language  more  intelligible  to  an  ordinary 
congregation.  Thomson  concluded  from  this,  that  his  ex- 
pectations from  the  study  of  theology  might  be  very  pre- 
carious, even  though  the  church  had  been  more  his  free 
choice  than  it  probably  was :  so  that,  having  soon  after 
received  some  encouragement  from  a  lady  of  quality,  a 
friend  of  his  mother,  then  in  London,  he  quickly  prepared 
himself  for  his  journey,  in  1725;  and  although  this  enceu- 
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ragfment ended  in  uothiog  beneficial,  it  served  then  fbrn 
good  pretext,  to  cover  the  imprudence  of  committing  hiokr 
self  to  the  wide  worjd,  unfriended  and  unpatrqnized,  and 
with  the  slender  stock  of  money  he  possessed. 

But  bis  merit  did  not  lie  long  concealed.  Mr.  Forbes, 
aftierwards  lord-president  of  the  session,  received  him  very 
kindly,  a,nd  recommended  him  to  some  of  his  friends,  par- 
ticularly to  Mr.  Aikuian,  whose  premature  death  be  has 
with  great  aflFection  commemorated,  in  a  copy  of  verses 
written  on  that  occasion.  The  good  reception  he  expe* 
rienced  wherever  be  was  introduced,  emboldened  him  tp 
risque  the  publication  of  his  *^  Winter,^'  in  March  1726, 
which  was  no  sooner  read  than  universally  admired ;  and 
from  that  time  his  acquaintance  was  courted  by  all  men  of 
taste.  I>r.  Rundle,  afterwards  bishop  of  Derry,  received 
bim  into  his  inti^nate  confidence  and  friendship ;  promoted 
bis  reputation  every  where;. introduced  him  to  his  great 
friend  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot ;  and  some  years  aftei^ 
when  the  eldest  son  of  that  nobleman  was  to  make  his  tour 
of  travelling,  recommended  Mn  Thomson  as  a  proper 
companion  for  him.  His  affection  and  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Bundle  are  finely  expressed  in  his  poem  to  the  memory  of 
lord  Talbot  In  the  meau  time,  the  poet's  chief  care  had 
been,  in  return  for  the  public  favour,  to  finish  the  plan 
which  their  wishes  laid  out  for  him ;  and  the  expectations 
wbich  his  *^  Winter^'  had  raised  were  fully  satisfied  by  the 
successive  publication  of  the  other  seasons ;  of  ^^  Summer/* 
in  1727;  of  "Spring,''  in  1728;  and  of  "Autumn,"  in  a 
4to  edition  of  his.works,  in  1730.  Some  very  interesting 
remarks  on  the  variations  introduced  into  these,  in  subse- 
quent editions,  may  be  seen  in  the  Censura  Literaria,  vols. 
JI.  III.  and  IV. 

Besides  these,  and  bis  tragedy  of  "  Sophonisba,"  written 
find  acted  with  applause  in  1729,  Thomson  had,  in  1727, 
published  bis  "  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtoir,-' 
then  lately  deceased.  The  same  year,  the  resentment  of 
our  merchants,  for  the  interruption  of  their  trade  by  the 
Spaniards  in  America,  running  very  high,  Thomson  zea* 
lously  took  part  in  it,  and  wrote  his  poem  named  "  Britan- 
nia,*' to  rouze  the  nation  to  revenge.  His  poetical  pursuits 
were  now  interrupted^  by  his  attendance  on  the  honourable 
Mr.  Charles  Talbot  in  his  travels,  with  whom  he  visited 
most  of  the  courts  and  capital  cities  of  Europe.  How  par- 
ticisliur  and  judicious  bis  observations  abroad  werey  appeals 
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froiii  his  ,poem  on  '*  Liberty,**  in  five  parts,  thus  entitled, 
**  Ancient  and  modern  Italy  compared  ;"  "  Greece  j" 
"  Rome ;"  "  Britain  ;"  "  The  Prospect/*  While  he  was 
writing  the  first  part  of  "  Liberty,**  he  received  a  severe 
shock,  by  the  death  of  his  noble  friend  and  fellow-traveller; 
and  this  wa^  soon  followed  by  another  still  more  severe, 
and  of  more  general  concern,  the  death  of  lord  Talbot 
himself;  which  Thoinsan  so  pathetically  laments,  in  the 
poem  dedicated  to  his  memory.  At  the  same  time,  he 
found  himself  from  an  easy  competency  reduced  to  a  state 
of  precarious  dependence,  in  which  he  passed  the  remain« 
der  of  his  life,  excepting  only  the  two  last  years  of  it ; 
during  which  he  enjoyed  the  place  of  surveyor- general  of 
the  Leeward  islands,  procured  for  him  by  the  generous 
friendship  of  lord  Lyttelton.  Immediately  upon  his  return 
to  England  with  Mr.  Talbot,  the  chancellor  had  made  him 
his  secretary  of  briefs,  a  place  of  Ihtle  attendance,  suiting 
his  retired  indolent  way  of  life,  and  equal  to  all  his  wants. 
Thiis  place  fell  with  his  patron ;  yet  could  not  his  genius 
be  depressed,  or  his  temper  hurt,  by  this  reverse  of  for- 
tune. He  resumed,  in  time,  his  usual  cheerfulness,  and 
never  abated  one  article  in  his  way  of  living,  which,  though 
simple,  was  genial  and  elegant.  The  profits  arising  froni 
his  works  were  not  inconsiderable ;  his  **  Tragedy  of  Aga- 
memnon,** acted  in  1738,  yielded  a  good  ^um. 

But  his  chief  dependence,  during  this  long  interval,  was 
on  the  protection  and  bounty  of  his  royal  highness  Frederic 
prince  of  Wales,  who,  upon  the  recomniendation  of  lord 
Lyttelton,  then  his  chief  favourite,  settled  on  him  an 
handsome  allowance,  and  always  received  him  very  gra- 
ciously. It  happened,  however,  that  the  favour  of  his 
royal  highness  was,  in  one  instance,  of  some  disadvantage 
to  Mr.  Thomson,  in  the  refusal  of  a  licence  for  his  tragedy 
of  "  Edward  and  Eleonora,**  which  he  had  prepared  for 
the  stage  in  1739.  "This  proceeded  from  the  misuuder- 
standings,  which  then  subsisted  between  the  court  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  that  of  the  king  hrs  father.  His  next 
dramatic  performance  was  the  masque  of  "  Alfred,**  written 
jointly  with  Mr.  Mallet,  who  was  his  good  friend  on  many 
occasions,  by  command  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  royal-  highness's  court  at  his*  summer 
residence!  In  1745,  his  "Tancred  and  Sigismunda,'*  taken 
froth  th*  novfel  in  Gil  Bias,  was  performed  with  applause. 
Heiiad/in  the  mean  time,,  been  finishing  his  <<  Castle  of 
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Indolence/*  an  allegorical  poeoi)  in  two  cantos ;  the  stan2A 
which  he  uses  in  this  work  is  that  of  Spenser,  borrowed 
from  the  Italian  poets.  This  was  •  the  last  piece  Thomson 
himself  publishedi  his  tragedy  of  '^  Coriolanus''  being  only 
prepared  for  the  theatre,  when  a  fever  seized  biai^  and 
deprived  the  world  of  a  very  good  man,  as  well  as  of  an  ad- 
mirable poet.  His  death  happened  Aug.  the  27th,  1748. 
His  executors  were  lord  Lyttelton  and  Mr.  Mitchel;  and 
by  their  interest,  the  orphan  play,  '  ^^  Coriolanus,*'  was 
brought  on  the  stage  to  the  best  advantage :  from  the  pro* 
fits  of  which,  and  from  the  sale  of  his  manuscripts  and 
other  effects,  all  demands  were  duly  satis6ed,  and  a  hand* 
some  sum  remitted  to  bis  sisters.  His  remains  were  de« 
posited  in  the  church  of  Richmond  in  Surrey,  under  a 
plain  stone,  without  any  inscription;  but  in  1762amonu« 
ment  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster-abbey.  . 

Thomson  himself  hints,  somewhere  in  his  works,  that  his 
exterior  was  not  the  most  promising,  bis  make  being  ra- 
ther robust  than  graceful.  His  worst  appearance  was^ 
when  he  was  seen  walking  alone,  in  a  thoughtful  mood ; 
but  when  a  friend  accosted  him,  and  entered  into  conver* 
sation,  he  would  instantly  brighten  into  a  most  amiable 
aspect,  bis  features  no  longer  the  same,  and  bis  eye  dart- 
ing  a  peculiarly  animated  fire.  He  had  improved  his  taste 
upon  the  best  originals,  ancient  and  modern,  but  could 
not  bear  to  write  what  was  not  strictly  his  own.  What  be 
borrows  from  the  ancients,  he  gives  us  in  aa  avowed  and 
faithful  paraphrase,  or  translatien,  as  we  see  in  a  few  pas- 
sages takeh  from  Virgil ;  and  in  that  beautiful  picture  from 
the  elder  Pliny,  where  the  course  and  gradual  increase  of 
the  Nile,  are  figured  by  the  stages  of  a  man*s  life.  The 
autumn  was  his  favourite  season  for  poetical  composition, 
and  the  deep  silence  of  the  night  the  time  he  commonly 
chose  for  such  studies :  so  that  he  would  often  be  heard 
walking  in  bis  9tudy  till  near  morning,  humming  over,  in 
bis  way,  what  be  was  to  correct  and  write  out  the  next  day.. 
The  amusements  of  his  leisure  hours  were  civil  and  natuial 
history,  voyages,  and  the  best  relations  of  travellers;  and,, 
b^  bis  situation  favoured  it,  be  would  certainly  have  ex- 
eelled  in  gardening,  agriculture,  and  every  rural  improve^ 
mient  and  exercise.  Although  be  did  not  perform  on  any; 
instrument,  he  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  woujid 
sometimes  listen  a  full  hour  at  his  window  \o  the  nightin*^ 
gales  in  Richmond-gardens.    Nor  was  bis  taste  less  exqui* 
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^ite  in  the  arts  of  paintings  sculpture,  and  architecture* 
In  his  travels,  be  had  seen  all  the  most  celebrated  monu** 
ments  of  antiquity,  and  the  best  productions  of  modem  art, 
and  bad  studied  them  so  minutely,  and  with  so  true  a 
judgment,  that,  in  some  of  his  descriptions  in  the  poem  of 
**  Liberty,'*  we  have  the  masterpieces,  there  mentioned, 
placed  in  a  stronger  light  than  many  visitors  can  see  them 
with  their  own  eyes.  As  for  the  more  distinguishing  qua- 
lities of  his  mind. and  heart,  they  are  better  represented  in 
his  writings,  than  they  can  be  by  the  pen  of  any  biogra-* 
pher.  There  his  love  of  mankind,  of  his  country,  and 
friends ;  bis  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being,  founded  oa 
the  most  elevated  and  just  conceptions  of  his  operations 
and  providence,  shine  out  in  every  page.  So  unbounded 
was  bis  tenderness  of  heart,  that  it  took  in  even  the  brute 
creation  :  he  was  extremely  tender  towards  his  own  species* 
He  is  not  indeed  known,  through^his  whole  life,  to  have 
given  any  person  one  moment^s  pain  by  his  writings,  or  ' 
otherwise.  He  took  no  part  in  the  poetical  squabbles  of  , 
bis  time,  and  so  was  respected  and  left  undisturbed  by 
both  sides.  These  virtues  did  not  fail  to  receive  their  due 
reward.  The  best  and  greatest  men  of  his  time  honoured 
him  with  their  friendship  and  protection  ;  the  applause  of 
the  public  attended  all  his  productions ;  his  friends  loved 
him  with  an  enthusiastic  ardour,  and  sincerely,  lamented 
bis  untimely  death. 

.  As  a  writer,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praise 
of  the  highest  kind  :  his  mode  of  thinkings  and  of  express-, 
ing  his  thoughts,  is  original.  His  blank  verse,  is  no  more 
the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the 
rhymes  of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  His  numbers, 
his  pauses,  his  diction,  are  of  his  own  growth,  without 
transcription,  without  imitation.  He  thinks  in  a  peculiar 
train,  and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man  of  genius  ;  he  looks 
round  on  Nature  and  on  Life  with  the  eye  which  Nature 
bestows  only  on  a  poet;  the  eye  tlxat  distinguishes,  in  every 
thing  represented  to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which 
imagination  can  delight  to  be  detained,  and  with  a  mind 
that  at  once  comprehends  the  vast,  and  attends  to  the  mi- 
nute. The  reader  of  the  ^'  Seasons"  wonders  that  he  nevei* 
saw  before  what  Thomson  shews  him, .  and  that  he  never 
yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  impresses.  His  is  one  of  the 
works  in  which  blank  verse  seems  properly  used ;  Thom- 
son's wide  expansion  pf  general  views,  and  his  eniumera- 
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tion  of  circumstantial  varieties,  would  have  been  obstructed 
and  embarrassed  by  the  frequent  interruptions. of  the  senses 
which  are  the  necessary  effects  of  rhyme*  His  descriptions 
of  extended  scenes  and  general  effects  bring  before  us  the 
whole  magnificence  of  Nature,  whether  pleasing  or  dread- 
ful. The  gaiety  of  Spring,  the  splendour  of  Summer,  the 
tranquillity  of  Autumn,  and  the  horror  of  Winter,  take  in 
their  turns  possession  of  the  mind.  The  poet  leads  us 
through  the  appearances  of  things  as  they  are  successirely 
varied  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  so 
much  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  that  our  thoughts  expand,  with 
his  imagery,  and  kindle  with  his  sentiments.  Nor  is  the 
naturalist  without  his  part  in  the  entertainment ;  for  be  is 
assisted  to  recollect  and  to  combine,  to  arrange  his  disco* 
▼eries,  and  to  amplify  the  sphere  of  his  contemplation. 
The  great  defect  of  the  *^  Seasons"  is  want  of  method  ;  but 
for  this,  perhaps,  there  was  not  any  remedy.  Of  many 
appearances  subsisting  all  at  once,  no  rule  can  be  given 
why  one  should  be  mentioned  before  another ;  yet  the  me- 
mory wants  the  help  of  order,  and  the  curiosity  is  not  ex- 
cited by  suspense  or  expectation.  His  diction  is  in  the  « 
highest  degree  florid  and  luxuriant,  such  as  may  be  said  to 
be  to  his  images  and  thoughts  both  their  lustre  and  their 
shade ;  such  as  invests  them  with  splendour,  through  which, 
perhaps,  they  are  not  always  easily  discerned.  Jt  is  too 
exuberant,  and  sometimes  may  be  charged  with  filling  thtf 
ear  more  than  the  mind.  The  highest  praise,  adds  Dr. 
Johnson,  which  he  has  received,  ought  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed :  it  is  said  by  lord  Lyttelton,  in  the  prologue  to  his 
posthumous  play,  that  his  works  contained  ^*  No  line  which, 
dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot." 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  ^numetfite  the  various  edi-* 
tions  of  Thomson's  works.  Perhaps  the  most  elegant  is 
that  published  by  Millar  in  1761,  in  2  vols.  4to,  from  the 
profits  of  which,  partly,  the  expences  of  his  monument  la 
the  abbey  were  defrayed.* 

THOPHAIL.     See  JAAPHAR. 

THORESBY  (Ralph),  an  leminent  antiquary,  descended 
from  a  very  ancient  family,  was  born  at  Leeds  in  Yorkshire, 
Aug,  16,  1658,  and  was  the  son  of  a  reputable  merchant, 
and  after  some  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  that 
place,  was  sent,  in  1677,  for  further  improvefkient,  to  Loft* 

1  Life  by  Murdock,  prefixed  to  bis  Wotkf .— JoboMo'i  Poels. 
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don.  The  father  possessed  a  gobd  share  of  learning, 
and  had  a  peculiar  turn  for  the  knowledge  of  antiquities  ; 
which  being  inherited  by  the  son,  he  employed  bis  leisure 
hours  in  visiting  remarkable  places,  copying  monumental 
inscriptions,  studying  their  history,  and  particularly  col- 
lecting accounts  of  protestant  benefactions.  His  father, 
designing  him  for  his  own  business,  sent  him  in  1678  to 
Rotterdam,  in  order  to  learn  the  Dutch  and  French  lan- 
guages, and  to  be  perfected  in  mercantile  accomplish- 
ments: but  he  was  obliged  to  return  the  year  following,  on 
account  of  his  health.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1680, 
he  entered  on  his  business  :  and,  though  merchandize  was 
his  profession,  yet  learning  and  antiquities  took  so  firm  a 
possession  of  his  heart,  that,  contenting  himself  with  a 
moderate  patrimony,  he  made  those  researches  the  great 
employment  of  his  life.  There  is  a  circumstance  relating 
to  him,  in  the  unhappy  times  under  James  II.  which  we 
cannot  pass  over.  He  had  been  bred  among  the  presby- 
terians ;  but,  never  imbibing  any  of  their  rigid  principles, 
had  always  occasionally  conformed  to  the  established 
church  :  and  now,  when  popery  began  to  threaten  the  na- 
tion, be  more  frequently  attended  its  worship,  with  a  view 
of  promoting  an  union  among  the  protestants  for  their  mu- 
tual preservation.  His  presbyterian  pastor  was  highly  dis- 
pleased with  his  compliance,  and  treated  him  with  a  very 
indiscreet  zeal.  This  prompted  Thoresby  to  examine 
more  closely  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  apply  to  his 
diocesan  and  friend  archbishop  Sharp  (who,  by  the  way, 
had  a  good  taste  for  coins  and  medals,  and  collected  a  cu- 
rious cabinet  of  them),  who  treated  him  Very  affectionately, 
and  by  letters  and  personal  conversation  s.ettled  him  in  full 
communion  with  the  established  church. 

Thoresby  was  well  respected  by  the  clergy  and  gentry  of 
his  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  by  all  the  eminent  anti- 
quaries and  men  of  learning  of  his  time.  It  would  be  al- 
most endless  to  enumerate  the  assistances  which  he  gave  in 
one  way  or  other  to  the  works  of  the  learned.  When  Gib- 
son published  his  new  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia,  Mr. 
Thoresby  wrote  notes  and  additional  observations  on  the 
West-riding  of  Yorkshire,  for  the  use  of  it;  and  trans- 
mitted above  a  hundred  of  his  coins  to  Mr.  Obadiah  Walker, 
who  undertook  that  province  which  related  to  the  Roman, 
British,  and  Saxon  nionies.  Hearne  often  acknowledged 
in  print  the  favour  of  his  correspondence.     He  communi- 
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cated  to  Strype  some  original  letters  in  his  collection.  He 
imparted  to  Calamy  memoirs  of  several  northern  divines 
-for  his  abridgment  of  "  Baxter's  Life  and  Times  ;"  as  he 
did  also  of  the  worthy  royalists  to  Walker,  for  his  ^*  Suffer- 
ings, of  the  Clergy,*'  which  was  published  as  an  antidote  to 
Calamy's  book ;  esteeming  good  men  of  all  parties  worthy 
to  have  their  names  and  characters  transmitted  to  poste* 
rity.  His  skill  in  heraldry  and  genealogy  rendered  him  a 
very  serviceable  correspondent  to  Collins  in  his  "  Peerage 
of  England."  By  these  kindnesses,  sweetened  with  the 
easiness  of  access  to  his  own  cabinet,  he  always  found  the 
like  easy  admission  to  those  of  others  ;  which  gave  him  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  enlarging  his  collection,  far  beyond 
what  could  have  been  expected  from  a  private  person,  not 
wealthy.  He  commenced  an  early  friendship  with  the  ce- 
lebrated naturalist  Dr.  Martin  Lister.  To  this  friend  be 
sent  an  account  of  some  Roman  antiquities  he  had  disco- 
vered in  Yorkshire,  which  being  communicated  by  him  and 
Dr.  Gale,  dean  of  York,  to  the  Royal  Society,  obtained 
bim  a  fellowship  of  that  learned  body  in  1697  :  and  the 
great  number  of  his  papers,  in  their  Transactions,  relating 
to  ancient  Roman  and  Saxon  monuments  in  the  North  of 
England,  with  notes  upon  them,  and  the  inscriptions  of 
coins,  &c.  shew  how  deserving  he  was  of  that  honour. 

He  died  in  1725,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  was  in<^ 
terred  among  his  ancestors  in  St.  Peter^s  church  at  Leeds. 
'His  character  for  learning  is  best  seen  in  the  books  be  pub- 
lished, which  shew  him  to  have  been  a  great  master  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  his  own  country ;  to  attain  which^ 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  be  skilled,  as  he  was,  in 
genealogy  and  heraldry.  He  appears  from  these  books  to 
have  been  also  an  industrious  biographer :  but  that  which 
sets'his  reputation  the  highest  as  a  scholar,  was  his  uncom- 
mon knowledge  of  coins  and  medals.  He  had  long  formed 
a  design  of  doing  honour  to  his  native  town  and  its  en- 
virons, by  writing  the  history  of  them  ;  and  had  accumu- 
lated a  vast  quantity  of  materials  for  the  work,  which  was 
published  in  17 15,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Ducatus  Leodiensis  ; 
or.  The  Topography  of  Leeds  and  the  parts  adjacent,"  fol. 
To  which  is  subjoined,  "  Museum  Thoresbeianum  ;  or,  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities,  &c.  in  the  Repository  of 
Ralph  Thoresby,  gent.  &c."  In  the  former  piece,  he  fre- 
quently refers  to  the  historical  part,  intended  for  giving  a 
view  of  the  state  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdoai 
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during  the  dark  ages  of  the  Britons  and  the  Romans  ;  and 
of  the  alterations  afterwards  made  by  the  Saxons,  Danes^ 
and  Normans :  and  he  proceeded  so  far,  as  to  bring  his 
narration  in  a  fair  copy  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury,  illustrating  and  confirming  his  history  by  his  coins. 
This  curious  unfinished  manuscript  is  inserted  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica,  in  order  to  excite  some  able  writer  to 
cart-y  it  on,  and  complete  the  noble  design  of  the  author^. 
His  advancement  in  years  hindering  him  from  completing 
this  work,  he  contented  himself  with  committing  to  the 
press  his  "  Vicaria  Leodiensis :  or,"  The  History  of  the 
Church  of  Leeds,  &c."  which  was  published  in  1724,  8vo. 
The  subject  of  this  work  being  narrow  and  confined,  he 
has  enriched  it  with  observations  on  the  original  of  paro- 
chial churches,  and  the  ancient  manner  of  building  them ; 
as  also  on  the  old  way  of  passing  estates  by  delii^ery  of 
pledges,  subscription  of  golden  crosses,  pendent  seals,  &c.; 
and,  besides  the  memoirs  of  many  worthy  divines  succes- 
sively vicars  of  Leeds,  he  has  added  the  lives  of  the  doc- 
tors, Matthew  Hutton,   Edwyn  Sandys,  Tobie  Matthews, 
John  Thoreshy,  archbishops  of  York,  and  of  Henry  earl 
of  Huntingdon.     His  character  is  thus  given  by  his  bio- 
grapher :    *'  However  diligent  be  was  in  cultivating  the 
laudable  accomplishments  of  the  gentleman  and  the  scho- 
lar, yet  he  never  suffered  his  beloved  studies  to  interfere 
with  his  religion,  but  managed  all  his  affairs  in  subser- 
viency to  it.     He  often  lamented  the  great  consumption 
of  time,  occasioned  by  the  numerous  visitants  to  see  his 
museum,  but  took  care  that  they  should  not  hinder  his  pri- 
vate or  public  worship.     In  his  principles,  after  his  conver- 
sion, he  was  orthodox ;  in  his  affections,  catholic,  com- 
prehending therein  all  denominations  of  Christians.     He 
was  modest  and  pure,  temperate,  and  abstemious  to  an  un- 
common degree ;  though,  being  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
manor,  and  a  governing  member  of  the  corporation,  he 
could  not  always  avoid  public  meetings  and  festivities,  yet 
be  was  a  sparing  partaker,  even  of  innocent  diversions. 


*  While  this  article  was  goiag 
through  the  press,  we  read  with  plea- 
tore  the  notice  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
'*  Ducatns,'*  "  with  corrections  and  nu- 
merous additions,  together  with  an  en- 
tire volume  of  original  matter,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  district  sup- 
poied  to  be  comprehended  by  Venera- 
ble Bcde>  nnder  the  tcrmi  loidit  and 


Elmete,  containing  the  modem  parishes 
of  Berwick,  Sherburne,  Methley,  Swil- 
lington,  Castleford,  Wakefield,  Thorn- 
hill,  Dewsbury,  Mir  field,  Batley,  Hud- 
dersfield,  Almonbury,  Bradford,  Ha- 
lifax, &c.  «By  Thomas  Dunham  Whi- 
taker,  LL.  D.  F.  S.  A.  vicar  of  Whalley, 
and  rector  of  Heysham,  in  Lancashire.'* 
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He  was  constant  and  regular  at  bis  private  devotions,  which 
were  invigorated  with  an  unusual  degree  of  fervency.  Ex 
emplary  in  tbe  government  of  his  family,  he  called  them 
together  morning  and  evening  to  prayer,  and  reading  the 
Scriptures.  Extremely  careful  of  the  religious  instruction 
of  his  children,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  moral  beha- 
viour of  his  servants.  He  was  a  kind  relation,  compro- 
mising the  distressed  affairs  of  some  that  were  very  near  to 
bim,  by  expensive  journeys,  irksome  applications,  and 
money  almost  beyond  his  abilities.  He  was  very  charitable 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  not  seldom  solicited  others,  and 
was  always  a  faithful  dispenser  of  whatever  was  entrusted 
to  his  care.** 

Mr.  Thoresby's  widow  survived  him  near  fifteen  years. 
By  her  he  had  ten  children,  of  whom  three  only,  a  daugh- 
ter and  two  sons  survived  him.  The  eldest  son,  Balph, 
was  of  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  vicar  of  Rickmans- 
worth  in  Hertfordshire,  and  rector  of  Stoke  Newington  io 
Middlesex,  where  he  died  in  1763.  The  younger,  Richard, 
was  of  Catherine-hall,  and  rector  of  St.  Catherine  Colman, 
London,  and  died  about  1774.^ 

THORIE,  or  THORIUS  (John),  one  of  a  family  of 
that  name,  of  foreign  extraction,  but  settled  in  England*,  is 
said  by  Wood  to  have  been  the  son  of  John  Thorius,  a  phy- 
sician, who  called  himself  ^^  Balliolenus  Flandrus,''  a  na- 
tive of  Bailleul  in  Flanders.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  his  father's  name  was  Francis,  whom  Foppen  calls 
<^  Balliolenus,  Flander,"  who  published,  in  1562,  ^' Joannis 
Straselii  Comment,  in  aurea  Carmina  Pythagorse,*'  8vo. 
He  published  also,  according  to  the  same  biographer,  a 
poem  on  peace,  translated  into  Latin  from  the  French,  and 
wrote  some  epigrams  and  satires.  According  to  Wood, 
John  Thorius  was  born  at  London  in  1568,  and  in  1586 
became  a  member  of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  but  whether 
he  took  a  degree,  Wood  says,  <<  appears  not,  though  in 
one  of  his  books  he  writes  himself  ^  a  graduate  of  Oxen- 
ford.'*'  When  he  died  is  uncertain.  He  published^*  A 
Spanish  Dictionary,''  Lond.  1590,  4to,  along  with  a  trans- 
lation of  Anthony  de  Corro^s  **  Spanish  Grammar."  He 
translated  from  the  Spanish  **  The  Councellor ;  a  Treatise 
of  Councils  and  Councellors  of  Princes,"  Lond.  1589,  4to, 
written  by  Barth.  Phillip.    It  is  in  this  he  calls  himself, 
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not  "  a  graduate  of  Oxenford,'*  but "  graduate  in  Oxford.'* 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  right  bon*  John  Fortescue,  master 
of  her  majesty's  wardrobe.  He  also  translated  from  the 
Spanish  of  Valdes,  *^  The  Serjeant  Major :  or,  a  Dialogue 
of  the  office  of  a  seijeant  major/'  Lond.  1500,  4to.  ^ 

THORIUS  (Raphael),  whether  of  the  same  family  with 
the  preceding  we  know  not,  for  Wood  says  he  was  a  French- 
man born,  and  called  Tboris,  became  a  physician  and  Latin 
poet,  and  admired  in  both  characters  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  He  appears  to  have  studied  medicine  at  Oxibrd, 
but  took  no  degree  in  that  faculty.  He  afterwards  settled 
in  London,  and  was  very  successful  in  practice.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L  when  the  plague  raged 
in  London,  his  humanity  led  him  to  expose  himself  too 
much  to  the  infection,  and  he  died  of  that  dreadful  disorder 
in  July  or  August  1625,  and  was  probably  buried  in  St. 
Bennet  Fink  church,  as  his  residence  was  in  that  parish. 
It  is  related  of  this  physician  that  he  was  immoderately  ad- 
dicted to  wine,  and  seldom  satisfied  unless  he  made  hi's 
friends  keep  pace  with  him  in  drinking.  Gassendi  informs 
us,  that  Thorius  being  in  company  with  Peiresc^  whom  he 
strongly  pressed  to  drink  a  large  glass  of  wine,  the  latter 
at  length  consented,  upon  condition  that  he  would  promise 
to  pledge  him  in  return.  When  it  came  to  the  turn  of 
Peiresc  he  filled  a  large  glass  of  water,  and  drinking  it  off, 
insisted  that  Thorius  should  da  the  same.  This,  with  much 
hesitation,  and  after  pouring  out  execrations  against  the 
vile  liquor,  and  citing  a  multitude  of  classical  invectives 
against  it,  he  at  length  performed.  The  story  reached 
king  James  I.  and  much  amused  him. 

His  works,  all  Latin  poems,  were  mostly  published  after 
his  decease:  1.  '^  Hymnus  Tabaci,"  which.  Wood  says,  was 
first  published  at  London  in  1627,  8vo;  but  Eloy  men- 
tions two  editions  at  Leyden  in  1622  and  1623,  4to.  It  was 
afterwards  reprinted  at  the  same  place  in  1628,  4to;  and 
at  Utrecht  in  1644,  12mo,  in  a  collection  mentioned  by 
Haller,  under  the  title  of  ^'  Collectio  opusculorum  de  Ta«> 
baco."  2.  "  Cheimonopegnion,  a  Winter  Song,'*  pub- 
lished with  the  London  edition  of  the  <^  Tobacco,."  1637, 
and  both  were  translated  into  English  by  Peter  Hausted, 
M.  A.  and  afterwards  D.  D.  of  Cambridge,  .1651,  8 vo. 
He  wrote  also  ^^  Epistols  dusB  de  Isaaci  Casauboni  morbi 
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mortisque  causa/'  inserted  in  Gronovius's  edition  of  J.  Ca- 
saubon's  epistles.  Tborius^s  death  was  lamented  in  a  poem 
printed  in  1626,  a  single  sheet,  410,  entitled  '^  Lessus  in 
funere  Raphaelis  Thorii  medici  et  poeti  praestantissimi,  qui 
Londini  peste  extinctus  bonis  et  doctis  omnibus  triste  sui 
desiderium  reliquit,  anno  1625.*'  He  left  a  son  John, 
who  studied  at  Magdalen-college,  Oxford,  and  became  a 
physician  in  Dublin.  He  was  incorporated  M.  D.  at  Oxford 
in  1627,  but  we  find  no  further  mention  of  him.' 

THORNDIKE  (Herbert),  a  learned  divine  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was   educated  in  Trinity -college,  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  fellow.     In  1638 
be  was  proctor  of  that  university.     In  July  1642  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  rectory  of  Barley  in  Hertforcisbire  * ;  and, 
upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  in  September  1643, 
he  was  eleqied  master  of   Sidney-college  in  Cambridge, 
from  which.  Dr.  Walker  says,  he  was  kept  out  *'  by  the 
oppressions  of  the  times ;"  but  there  was  also  somewhat  of 
court-intrigue  in  this  affair,  as  related  in  Walter  Pope's 
life  of  bishop  Ward.     He  tells  us,  that  upon  the  death  of 
the  latter,  the  fellows  of  the  college  assembled  to  choose 
a  new  master.  "  Mr.  Seth  Ward,  with  nine  of  them,  gave 
their  suffrages  for  Mr.  Thorndike  of  Trinity-college ;  for 
Mr.  Minshull  there  were  eight  votes  including  his  own. 
But  while  they  were  at  the  election,  a  band  of  soldiers 
rushed  in  upon  them,  and  forcibly  carried  away  Mr.  Par- 
sons, one  of  those  fellows  who  voted  for  Mr.  Thorndike, 
so  that  the  number  of  suffrages  for  Mr.  Minshull,  his  own 
being  accounted  for  one,  was  equal  to  those  Mr.Tl^orndike 
had.     Upon  which  Mr.  Minshull  was  admitted  master,  the 
other  eight  only  protesting  against  it,  being  ilUadvised, 
for  they  should  have  adhered  to  their  votes.  Two  of  them, 
whereof  Mr.  Ward  was  one,  went  to  Oxford,  and  brought 
thence  a  mandamus  from  the  king,  commanding  Mr.  Min- 
shull, and  the  fellows  of  Sidney-college,  to  repair  thither, 
and  give  an  accou^it  of  their  proceedings  as  to  that  elec- 
tion.   This  mandamus,  or  peremptory  sumqions,  was  fixed 
upon  the  chapel-door  by  Mr.  Linnet,  who  was  afterwards 
a  fellow  of  Trinity-college,  but  at  that  time  attended  on 
Mr.  Thorndike.      On  the  other  side,  one  Mr.  Bertie,  a 

1  Atb.  Ox.-  vol.  I.  new  edit.— Eloy  Diet  Hist,  de  Medicine.— Oatsendi  Vita 
Peiretci,  lib.  I(.— Moreri. — Haller  Bibl.  Med.— Gen.  Diet. 

*  Calamy  gays  he  was  minister  of  Claybrooke  in  Leicestershirei  but  does  not 
state  when. 
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kinsman  of  the  earl  of  Lindsey,  being  one  of  those  who 
voted  for  Mr.  MinshuU,  was  also  sent  to  Oxford  on  bis 
behalf.  This  gentleman,  by  the  assistance  and  mediarion 
of  my  lord  of  Lindsey,  procured  an  order  from  the  king  to 
confirm  Mr.  MinsbuU's  electicfti ;  but  he,  not  thinking  this 
title  sufficient,  did  corroborate  it  with  the  broad  seal,  to 
which  Mr.  Thorndike  consented,  Mr.  Minshull  paying  him 
and  the  rest  of  the  felbws  the  charges  they  had  been  at 
in  the  management  of  that  affair,  amounting  to  about  an 
hundred  pounds.^'  This  was  therefore  evidently  a  matter 
in  which  *'tbe  oppresMons  of  the  times'^  (which  are  usually 
understood  to  mean  those  which  arose  from  the  usurpation) 
were  not  concerned.  He  was,  however,  afterwards,  to 
experience  the  latter  also,  and  was  ejected  from  his  living 
of  Barley,  which  was  given  to  the  rev.  Nath.  Ball  of  King's 
college,  Cambridge,  who,  Calamy  informs  i^,  punctually 
paid  a  fifth  part  of  the  income  to  Mr.  Thorndike.  At  the 
restoration  be  was  replaced  in  this  living,  but  resigned  it 
on  being  made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster.  He  very 
much  assisted  Dr.  Walton  in  the  edition  of  the  Polyglot 
Bible,  particularly  in  marking  the  variations  in  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  wrote  several  treatises: 
^' A  Discourse  concerning  the  primitive  Forme  of  the 
Government  of  Churches,"  Cambridge,  1641,  8vo;  "A 
Discourse  of  Religious  Assemblies  and  the  Publike  Service 
of  God,*'  Cambridge,  1642,  8vo;  ^<  A  Discourse  of  the 
Right  of  the  Church  in  a  Christian  State,  with  a  Review 
by  way  of  Appendix,"  London,  1649,  8vo;  "Just  Weights 
and  Measures;  that  is,  the  present  State  of  Religion 
weighed  in  the  Balance,  and  measured  by  the  Standard  of 
the  Sanctuary,"  London,  1662,  4to;  <<  A  Discourse  of  the 
Forbearance  of  the  Penalties,  which  a  due  Reformation  re- 
quires," London,  1670,  8vo;  "  Origines  Ecclesise,  seu 
de  ratione  ac  jure  finiendi  Controversias  Ecclesise,"  L^ond. 
1670.  To  these  we  may  add,  what  is  called  his  famous 
book,  published  in  1659,  under  the  title  of  "An  Epi- 
logue to  the  Tragedy  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  three 
books,  viz.  1.  Of  the*  Principles  of  Christian  Truth.  2.  Of 
the  Covenant  of  Grace.  3.  Of  the  Laws  of  the  Church." 
By  a  letter  from  chancellor  Hyde,  in  the  appendix  to  Dr. 
Barwick*s  Life,  it  would  appear  that  this  work  had  given 
offence,  as  being  unseasonable  and  injudicious.  Hyde  says, 
^*  Pray  tell  me,  what  melancholy  hath  possessed  poor  Mr. 
Thorndike  ?    And  what  do  our  friends  think  of  his  book  ? 
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And  IS  it  possible  that  he  would  publish  it,  without  ever 
imparting  it^  or  communicating  with  them  ?  His  name  and 
reputation  in  learning  is  too  much  made  use  of,  to  the  dis- 
countenance of  the  poor  church  ;  and  though  it  might  not 
be  in  his  power  to  be  without  some  doubts  and  scruples,  I 
do  not  know  what  impulsion  of  conscience  there  could  be 
to  publish  those  doubts  to  the  world,  in  a  time  when  he 
might  reasonably  believe  the  worst  use  would  be  made, 
and  the  greatest  scandal  proceed  from  them."  This  seems 
to  allude  to  some  opinions  he  held  that  were  unfavourable 
to  the  measures  of  the  court :  and  we  find  that  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  admitting  him  into  the  convocation  in 
1661,  ^^  on  account  of  his  speaking  much  of  the  Bohemian 
churches,  called  Unitas  Fratrum.^^  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Savoy  conference,  and  in  the  little  he  said  completely 
undeceived  the  non-conformists,  who,  from  his  early  pub- 
lications, had  supposed  he  was  of  their  side.  There  was 
also  a  suspicion  that  he  had  a  little  too  much  leaning  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  so  that  his.  character  has  not  de- 
scended to  us  with  all  the  evidences  of  consistency ;  but 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  an  able  oriental 
scholar,  seems  indisputable. 

He  died  July  1672,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster- 
abbey.  There  were  some  remarkable  passages  in  his  last 
will,  dated  July  3d  that  year;  particularly  these  words: 
'^  My  will  is,  that  if  my  nieces,  or  either  of  them,  shall 
return  to  New-England,  after  my  decease,  or  shall  marry 
with  any  that  goes  to  mass,  or  any  of  the  new  licensed 
conventicles,  then  whatsoever  is  given  them  by  this  my 
will,  exceeding  the  four  hundred  pounds,  which  I  have 
absolutely  given  them  by  deed,  shall  be  void  and  not  due  ; 
So  that  when  either  or  both  of  them  shall  be  married  here 
to  such  as  sincerely  cleave  to  the  church  of  England,  then 
the  payment  to  be  made; — Aa  for  my  body,  I  charge  my 
executor  to  write  these  words  upon  my  grave-stone  :  ^  Hie 
jacet  corpus  Herberti  Thorndike,  prebendarii  hujuseccle- 
siae,  qui.vivus  veram  reformandae  ecclesiee  rationem  ac 
modum  precibusque  studiisque  prosequebatur.  Tu,  lector, 
requiem  ei  et  beatam  in  Christo  resurrexionem  precare.' 
It  is  evident,  from  this  last  clause,  that  he  believed  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  for  the  dead.  * 

»  Gen.  Diet.— Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy.— Barwick'i  Life.— Eemet's 
Chronicle. — Usher's  Life  and  Letters,^  p.  616. 
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THORNHILL  (sir  James),  an  eminent  English  painter, 
was  born  in  1676.     He  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  an 
ancient  family  and  estate  in  Dorsetshire  ;  but  the  father^s 
imprudent  conduct  having  reduced  him  to  sell  his  estate, 
the  son  was  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  a  profes- 
sion which  might  support  him.   He  came  to  London,  where 
the  famous  physician,  Sydenham,  who  was  his  uncle,  sup« 
plied  him  with  the  necessary  assistanpes  for  studying  under 
a  middling  painter.     Sue6h  a  master,  however,  doing  but 
little  for  him,  he  was  driven   to  trust  to  his  own  judgment 
and  application  ;  and  having  nattiraily  genius  and  taste,  be 
made,  by  the  strength  of  these,  a  surprising  progress  in 
the  art  of  painting.     He  travelled  through  Holland  and 
Flanders,  whence  he  went  into  Fiance,  and  there  bought 
several  good  pictures;  among  others,  a  Virgin,  of  Annibal 
Carrache,  and  the  history  of  Tancred,  by  Poussin.     If  he 
had  seen  Italy,  his  works  would  have  had  more  delicacy  and 
correctness.     His  only  view  in  travelling  seemed  to  be' 
acquiring  a  kpowledge  of  th^  tastes  of  different  natiotf^s, 
and  buying  up  good  pictures,  in  which  he  was  very  curious. 
Thornhill's  merit  soon  spread  his  character,  and  raised  his 
reputation  to  the  greatest  height.     Queen  Anne  appointed 
him  to  paint,  in  the  dome  of  St.  PauPs  church,  the  history 
of  that  saint,  which  he  executed  in  a  grand  and  beautiful 
manner,  on  eight  pannels,  in  two  coU)urs,  relieved  with 
gold :  her  majesty  also  nominated  him  her  first  history- 
paiiiter.     He  afterwards  executed  several   public  works, 
particularly  at  Hampton-court,  where  he  painted  an  apart- 
ment, in  which  the  queen  and  prince  George  of  Denmark 
her  husband  are  represented  allegorically;  as  also  another 
piece  painted  entirely  on  the  wall,  where  the  same  subject 
is  treated  in  a  different  manner.     The  other  parts  of  the 
paintings  there  are  done  by  Antonio  Verrio,  a  Neapolitan. 
He  painted  also  in  the  chapel  at  All  Souls,  Oxford,  the 
portrait  of  the  founder  over  the  altar,  and  the  cieling  and 
figures  between  the  windows ;    an  altar-piece  for  Wey- 
mouth church,  which  was  engraved  by  a  young  man,  his 
scholar,  whom  he  set  up  in  business  :  the  hall  at  Blenheim, 
the  chapel  at  lord  Oxford^s,  at  Wimple,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, the  saloon  and  other  things  for  Mr.  Styles,  the  then 
owner  of  More-park,  in  Hertfordshire. 

These  great  works,  having  established  his  reputation, 
procured  him  much  employchent  among  people  of  quality 
and  fortune.     His  master-piece  is  the  refectory  and  saloon 
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of  the  sailors  hospital  at  Greenwich.  The  passage  to  this 
refectory  is  through  a  vestibule,  where  sir  James  has  re- 
presented, in  two  colours,  the  winds  in  the  cupola;  and, 
on  the  walls,  boys  who  sustain  panoels  to  receive  the  in- 
scription of  ihe  names  of  the  benefactors.  The , refectory 
is  a  fine  gallery,  very  lofty,  in  the  middle  of  which  king 
William  and  queen  Mary  are  allegorically  represented  sit- 
ting, and  attended  by  the  virtues  and  love,  who  support 
the  sceptre  ;  the  monarch  appears  giving  peace  to  Europe. 
The  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  surround  the  great  oval  in 
vrhich  he  is  painted;  the  four  seasons  are  seen  above: 
lastly,  Apollo  drawn  by  his  four  horses,  making  his  tour 
through  the  zodiac.  The  painter  has  represented  in  the 
angles  the  four  elements,  and  between  the  colossal  figures 
that  support  the  balustrade,  the  portraits  of  those  able  ma- 
thematicians, that  have  perfected  the  art  of  navigation,  are 
painted,  such  as  Tycho  Brahe,  Copernicns,  and  Newton. 
The  cieling  is  all  by  his  own  hand;  but  he  employed  a 
Polander  to  assist  him  in  painting  the  walls,  which  he  has 
adorned  with  allegorical  figures  suitable  to  the  intention  of 
the  fabric,  such  as  Liberality,  Hospitality,  and  Charity.  The 
saloon  above  is  not  so  beautiful  as  the  refectory  ;  the  ciel- 
ing represents  qiteen  Anne  and  prince  George  of  Denmark, 
surrounded  by  heroic  virtues;  Neptune  and  his  train  bring- 
ing their  marine  presents,  and  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world  presenting  themselves,  in  various  attitudes,  to  ad- 
mire them.  George  I.  is  painted  on  the  wall  facing  the 
entry,  sitting  with  all  his  family  around  him.  On  the  left 
hand  is  the  landing  of  king  William,  on  the  right  that  of 
king  George  L  at  Greenwich.  These  great  works  would 
have  been  certainly  more  esteemed  if  they  had  all  been 
done  by  sir  James  Thornhiirs  own  hand  ;  they  are  entirely 
from  his  designs ;  but  one  cannot  help,  in  looking  at  them, 
criticizing  their  incorrectness ;  it  may  even  be  wished 
that  there  were  fewer  figures.  They  display,  however, 
great  judgment  and  knowledge  in  treating  the  allegory, 
talents  which  must  necessarily  produce  great  and  rich  com- 
positions. 

High  as  sir  James'^  reputation  was,  and  laborious  as  bis 
works,, he  \yas  far  from  being  generously  rewarded  for  some 
of  them,  and  for  others  he  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  the 
stipulated  prices.  His  demands  were  contested  at  Green- 
wich ;  and  though  La  Fosse  received  2000/.  for  his  work  at 
Montague-house,  and  was  allowed  500/.  for  bis  diet  besides,, 
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sir  James  could  obtain  but  40s.  a  square  yard  for  the  cupola 
of  St.  Paul's,  and,  as  lord  Orford  thinks,  no  more  for  Green- 
wich. He  was  obliged  to  sue  Mr.  Styles  also  for  the  work 
at  More-park,  but  the  issue  was  in  his  favour,  afl|d  he  not 
pnly  recovered  3,500/.  which  Mr.  Styles  had  agreed  to  pay 
him,  but  500/.  more  for  decorations  about  the  house. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  sir  James  had  acquired 
a  considerable  fortune,  and  he  laid  out  part  of  it  profitably, 
in  buying  back  the  estate  his  father  had  sold,  and  in  re- 
building a  beautiful  house,  where  he  used  to  live  in  sum- 
mer-time. He  was  knighted  by  king  George  the  Second ; 
but,  with  great  injustice,  was  turned  out  of  his  public  em- 
ployment, in  company  with  the  great  sir  Christopher  Wren, 
to  make  room  for  persons  of  far  inferior  abilities :  after 
which,  to  amuse  himself,  he  continued  to  paint  easel  pic- 
tures. The  ill  treatment  he  met  with  was  thought  to  have 
impaired  his  health  ;  and  at  last,  after  a  year's  sickness,  he 
died,  May  4,  1734,  aged  fifty-eight,  in  the  same  place 
where  he  was  born.  By  his  marriage  he  left  a  son,  James, 
whom  he  had  procured  to  be  appointed  serjeant-painter, 
and  painter  to  the  navy;  and  a  daughter,  married  to  the 
celebrated  Hogarth.  Lady  Thornhill  died  at  Chiswick  in 
1757. 

This  painter  was  well  made,  and  of  an  agreeable  humour. 
He  was  several  years  in  parliament,  and  was  also  chosen 
fellow  of  the  royal  society.  He  designed  a  gre^t  deal  from 
practice,  with  much  facility  of  pencil.  His  geoius,  so  well 
turned  for  Jiistory  and  allegory,  was  no  less  so  for  portrait, 
landscape,  and  architecture;  he  even  practised  the  last 
science  as  a  man  of  business,  having  built  several  houses. 
He  had  a  fine  collection  of  designs  of  great  masters,  whicb 
he  had  got  together  with  diligence,  and  which  did  honour 
to  his  taste  ;  these  he  shewed  very  readily  to  strangers,  and 
they  were  sold  after  his  death.  There  is  a  set  of  prints  en- 
graved after  the  paintings  on  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's. 

By  the  favour  of  the  earl  of  Halifax,  who  had  procured 
him  thework  at  Hampton-court,  he  was  allowed  to  copy 
the^oartoons  there,  on  which  he  employed  three  years.  He 
executed  also  a  smaller  set,  ofone^fourth  part  of  the  di- 
mensions. Having  been. very  accurate  in  noticing  the  de- 
fects, and  the  additions  by  Cooke  who  repaired  them,  and 
in  examining  the  parts  turned  in  to  fit  them  to  the  places : 
and  having  made  copious  studies  of  the  heads,  hands,  and 
feet,  he  intended  to  publish  an  exact  account  of  the  wbolCf 
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for  the  use  of  students,  but  this  work  never  appeared.  At 
his  sale  the  smaller  set  was  sold  for  seventy-five  guineas, 
the  larger  for  only  200/.  a  price  we  ought  in  justice  to 
suppose  was  owing  to  the  few  bidders  who  had  spaces  in 
their  houses  large  enough  to  receive  them.  They  were 
purchased  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  placed  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Bedford-house,  Bloomsbury-square ;  and  when  that 
house  was  pulled  down  a  few  years  ago,  the  late  duke, 
Francis,  presented  them  to  the  royal  academy.  ^ 

THORNTON  (Bonnell%  a  miscellaneous  writer  of 
genuine  humour,  and  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Colman  in  many 
of  his  literary  labours,  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary,  and 
born  in  Maiden-lane,  London,,  in  1724.'  After  the  usyal 
course  of  education  at  Westminster  school,  he  was  elected 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1743.  The  first  publication 
in  which  he  was  concerned,  was  "  The  Student,  or  the  Ox- 
ford Monthly  Miscellaily  ;'*  afterwards  altered  to  "  The 
Student,  or  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Monthly  Miscellany." 
This  entertaining  medley  appeared  in  monthly  numbers, 
printed  at  Oxford,  for  Mr.  Newbery,  in  St,  Paul's  church- 
yard. Smart  was  the  principal  conductor,  but  Thornton 
and  other  wits  of  both  universities  occasionally  assisted. 
Thornton's  first  attempt  appeared  in  the  first  number, 
**  The  Comforts  of  a  Retired  Life,"  an  elegy  iti  imitation  of 
TibuUus.  Mr.  Thomas  Warton  was  also  a  writer  in  the 
poetical  dajiartment ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  probably  at  Mr. 
Newbery's*  request,  wrote  his  "  Life  of  Cheynel,"  in  one 
of  the  latter  numbers.  The  whole  wexe  afterwards  col- 
lected and  published  in  1748,  2  vols.  8vo.  In  1752  he 
began  a  periodical  work  entitled  "  Have  at  ye  all,  or  the 
Drury  Lane  Journal,"  in  opposition  to  Fielding's  **  Covent- 
garden  Journal."  It  contains  some  humorous  remarks  on 
reigning  follies,  but  with  too  frequent  mixture  of  personal 
ridicule.  How  long  it  lasted  is  uncertain.  The  copy  be- 
fore lis  contains  only  twelve  numbers. 

Our  author  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  on  April  7,  1750, 
and  as  his  father  wished  him  to  make  physic  bis  profession, 
he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  that  faculty,  May  1 8, 1 754 ; 
but  his  bent;,  like  that  of  Colman,  was  not  to  the  severer 
studies,  and  they  about  this  time  ^^  clubbed  their  wits"  to 
establish  the  periodical  paper  entitled  *^  The  Connoisseur.** 

L  Biog.  BriU  Supplement.— Walpole's  ABto4otef.-«*Htttchia8'§  Hiftory  of 
Dorsefilhire. 
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As  they  did  not  distinguish  their  respective  papers  by  any 
mark,  Thornton^s  share  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  it 
is  believed  to  be  less  than  that  of  his  partner.  His  habits 
were  early  relaxed,  and  although  not  naturally  indolent,  he 
was  easily  led  from  regular  pursuits,  and  was  consequently 
not  reolarkable  for  punctuality  in  his  periodical  supplies. 
Of  this  we  have  the  following  instance :  when  the  Con- 
noisseur, No.  101,  came  to  town  for  publication,  Colman, 
who  happened  to  be  in  London,  saw  it  at  the  publisher's, 
and  found  it  contained  the  production  of  a  correspondent 
of  very  inferior  merit,  which  Thornton  had  sent  to  press  to 
save  himself  the  trouble  of  writing  one.  But  as  the  day 
for  the  appearance  of  this  paper  was  the  first  of  January, 
Colman  was  enraged  at  this  carelessness  and  inattention  to 
so  remarkable  an  opportunity  for  a  good  essay,  and  came 
to  Mr.  Say's  printing-office  late  at  night  to  inquire  if  it 
was  possible  to  have  a  paper  printed  in  time  for  next  day's 
publication.  Being  told  that  it  was  barely  possible,  be 
immediately  sat  down  in  his  publisher  (Mr.  R.  Baldwin's) 
parlour,  and  Vvrote  the  paper  which  now  stands  as  the  101st, 
cancelling  the  other  *. 

As  an  occasional  writer,  however,  unfettered  by  times 
and  seasons,  Mr.  Thornton  was  profuse  in  his  contributions 
to  magazines  and  newspapers.  Scarce  any  popular  topic 
offered  of  whatever  kind,  which  did  not  afford  him  a  sub- 
ject for  a  pamphlet,  an  essay,  a  piece  of  poetry,  or  some 
whimsical  paragraphs  for  the  newspapers.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  Public  Advertiser  were  very  considerable,  and 
when  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  was  projected  (and  the  first 
thought  of  it  was  imparted  to  him)  he  became  a  proprietor, 
and  a  valuable  contributor.  A  collection  of  the  best  pieces 
of  the  first  year  of  that  paper  was  published  at  the  close  of 
it,  under  the  title  of  «  The  Yearly  Chronicle  for  1761 ;  or 
a  collection  of  the  most  interesting  and  striking  essays,  &c. 
with  a  diary  of  events,"  &c.  This  was  handsomely  printed 
in  an  octavo  volume,  but  notwithstanding  the  convenience 
of  the  plan,  and  the  popularity  of  the  contents,  it  did  not 
succeed  so  well  as  to  encourage  a  continuation. 

*  Dr.  Kenrick  who  hated  Colman,  seur,  but  a  letter  inteaded  for  the  St 

and  erery  theatrical  manager  who  re-  James's  Chronicle  :   London  Review* 

jected  hii  dramas,  relates  this  ttory  vol.  III.    We  prefer,  however,  the  au- 

in  a  very  different  manner,  as  if  Col-  thority  of  the  late  Isaac  Reed,  and  the 

man  had  transcribed  Thornton's  paper  late  Henry  Baldwin,  esq.  of  Kingston^ 

ta  make  it  pass  for  his  own ;  with  him  who  well  knew  the  circumstance. 
t«o,  it  it  not  a  paper  in  the  Connois- 
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About  this  tipe  our  author  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
treat  with  Mr.  Rich  for  the  patent  of  Coven  t-garden  theatre, 
but  the  negociation  proved  abortive.  He  had  now  given 
up  all  thoughts  of  the  employment  to  which  he  was  bred, 
and  became  an  author  by  profession,  and  a  general  satirist, 
nor  was  it  with  his  pen  only  that  he  exercised  his  hpmoun 
He  projected  an  exhibition  of  sign  paintings,  a  scheme 
which  at  first  appeared  preposterous,  beyond  all  hopes  of 
encouragement,  but  which  actually  took  place  at  his  house 
in  Bow^street,  Covent-garden.  The  object  was  to  convey 
satire  on.  temporary  events,  objects,  and  persons,  and  for 
some  time  it  nad  considerable  success.  It  was,  however, 
one  of  those  odd  schemes  which  could  not  be  expected  to 
last,  or  to  be  repeated,  and  which  the  public,  at  a  less 
good-humoured  period,  might  in  all  probability  be  disposed 
^o  consider  as  an  insult. 

The  **  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  above  mentioned,  was 
another  effort  of  the  burlesque  kind,  from  Mr.  Thornton's 
sportive  muse,  and  afforded  much  entertainment.  The 
sternest  muscles  must  relax  where  it  is  read.  It  was  pro- 
fessedly adapted  to  ^'  the  ancient  British  music,"  viz.  the 
lalt-box,  the  Jew's  harp,  the  marrow-bones  and  cleavers, 
the  hum- strum  or  hurdy-gurdy,  &c.  Dr.  Johnson  praised 
its  humour,  and  seemed  much  diverted  with  it ;  nor  could 
-  it  be  less  diverting  to  hear  him  repeat  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  he  frequently  did  : 

"  In  strains  more  exalted  the  salt-box  shall  join, 
And  clattering  and  battering  and  clapping  combine  -, 
With  a  rap  and  a  tap,  while  the  hollow  side  sounds. 
Up  and  down  leaps  the  flap,  and  with  rattling  rebounds  *." 

In  such  compositions  Mr.  Thornton's  imagination  was 
particularly  original  and  fertile,  and  so  various  that  no 
writer  has  ever  excelled  in  so  many  species  of  wit,  both  of 
the  superior  and  inferior  kinds,  although  his  inclination  and 
sometimes  his  subjects  led  him  more  frequently  to  the  lat- 
ter.    What  reputation  this  might  have  conferred,  however, 


♦  BoswelPs  Life  of  Johnson.  In  a 
note  on  the  last  edition  of  this  work, 
Dr.  Burney  informs  us  that  he  set  ibis 
piece  Co  music.  It  was  performed  at 
Ranelagh  in  masks/ to  a  very  crowded 
audience.  Beard  sung  the  salt- box 
long,  which  was  admirably  accompa- 
nied on  that  instrument  by  Brent  the 
fencing .  matter,  and  father  of  mist 


Brent  the  celebrated  singer:  Skeggs* 
on  the  broom-stick,  as  bassoon ;  and 
a  remarkable  performer  on  the  Jew's- 
harp.  Cleavers  were  cast  in  bell  metal 
for  this  entertainment.  All  the  per- 
formers of  the  "  Old  Woman's  Ora- 
tory" employed  by  Foote,  were  em- 
ployed at  Ranelagh  on  this  occasion. 
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has  been  in  a  great  measure  lo&jt,  from  his  writing  anony- 
mously, and  upon  subjects  that  had  no  permanent  interest 
with*  the  public,  and  from  no  collection  having  been  made 
of  his  pieces  when  they  could  be  ascertained,  and  attri- 
buted to  the  proper  author.  Mr.  Colman  once  announced 
to  his  friends  a  design  to  collect  all  his  partner's  works^ 
but  neglected  it  until  his  other  engagements  rendered  it 
impracticable.  In  1766  Thornton  published  two  volumesy 
afterwards  completed  in  five,  of  a  translation  of  *'  Plautus," 
in  blank  verse,  assisted  by  Warner  and  CoLman  ;  a  work, 
which,  although  not  very  successful,  was  generally  approved, 
and  Warburton  said  '^  he  never  read  so  just  a  translation  in 
so  pure  and  elegant  a  style/'  In  1767  he  published  ".The 
battle  of  the  Wigs,''  as  an  additional  canto  to  Garth's  '^  Dis- 
pensary," the  subject  of  which  was  the  dispute  then  sub- 
sisting between  the  fellows  and  licentiates  of  the  college 
of  physicians.  This  was  followed  by  his  *'  City  Latin,"  in 
ridicule  of  the  inscription  on  Biackfriars  Bridge.  Besides 
these  publications,  he  is  said  to  have  written  the  papers 
in  the  "  Adventurer,"  marked  A. 

In  1764,  Mr.  Thornton  married  Miss  Sylvia  Brathwaite, 
youngest  daughter. of  colonel  Brathwaite,  who  was  gover- 
nor of  Cape  Coast  Castle  in  Africa,  and  who,  when  the 
ship  in  which  he  was  returning  to  England,  was  taken  by 
a  Spanish  privateer,  fell  under  a  treacherous  blow  by  one 
of  the  sailors,  who  had  observed  a  valuable  brilliant  on  his 
finger.  With  this  lady,  Mr.  Thornton  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed the  highest  domestic  felicity,  for  which  he  was  emi- 
nently qualified  by  a  most  a(Fectionat)3  heart,  until  his 
prospects  were  .closed  by  bad  health,  which  hurried  him  to 
his  grave  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  May  9,  1768, 
He  left  a  widow,  a  daughter  and  two  sons,  of  whom  Dr. 
Thornton,  physician,  is  the  only  survivor. 

His  character  may  be  taken  from  the  epitaph  written  in 
Latin  by  his  friehd  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  and  placed  on  his 
monument  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster-abbey.  **  His 
genius,  cultivated  most  happily  by  every  kind  of  polite 
literature,,  was  accompanied  and  recommended  by  manners 
open,  sincere,  and  candid.  In  his  writing;s  and  conversa- 
tion he  had  a  wonderful  liveliness,  with  a  vein  of  pleas^try 
peculiarly  his  own.  In  ridiculing  the  failings  of  men, 
without  bitterness,  and  with  much  humour,  he  was  singu- 
larly happy  :  as  a  companion  he  was  delightful."  I 

1  British  Essay  isU,  toI.  XXX.  Preface. 
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THORPE  (John),  a  physician  and  antiquary,  descended 
from  an  ancient  Kentish  family,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Thorpe,  esq.  and  born  at  Newhouse,  in  the  parish  of  Pens- 
hurst,  March  12,  1682.  After  school-education  at  Wester- 
ham  in  Kent,  be  was,  in  April  1698,  matriculated  as  a 
commoner  of  University-college,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
under  the  tuition  principally  of  Dr.  Cockman,  afterwards 
master  of  that  college.  In  1701  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A. 
and  in  1704,  that  of  M.  A.  Having  given  a-preference  to 
the  medical  profession,  he  was  admitted  B.  M.  in  1707, 
and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1710.  In  1705  be  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  the  transactions 
of  which  he  had  in  1704  contributed  a  letter  '^  concerning  ^ 
worms  in  the  heads  of  sheep,"  &c.  and  afterwards  ^^  An 
account  of  a  great  quantity  of  Hydatides  found  in  the  ab- 
domen." He  wa^  also  assistant  to  Dr.  (afterwards  sir)  Hans 
Sloane,  in  the  publication  of  the  ^^  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions." He  then  resided  in  Ormond-street^  London,  near 
hiff  friend  Dr.  Mead,  and  contracted  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  eminent  physicians,  naturalists,  and  an- 
tiquaries of  that  time ;  but  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
many  of  his  relations  and  friends,  he  quitted  London  in  . 
1715,  and  settled  at  Rochester^  where  he  practised  thirty- 
five  years,  with  great  success,  and  with  equal  humanity  in 
all  cases  where  the  poor  were  concerned.  He  died  Nov. 
nso  at  Rochester,  and  was  buried  in  a  chapel  on  the 
north-side  of  the  church  of  Stockbiiry  in  Kent. 

At  such  hours  as  be  could  spare  from  his  practice,  he 
applied  himself  to  his  favourite  study,  the  history  and  an- 
tiquities of  his  native  country,  and  especially  those  relating 
to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester.  Of 
all  these  he  made  very  extensive  collections ;  but  printed 
only  "  A  List  of  Lands  contributory  to  Rochester-bridge,'' 
a  folio  sheet.  ^^  A  collection  of  Statutes  concerning  Ro- 
chester-bridge;"  and  ^^ArticlesoftheHigh  Court  of  Chan- 
cery for  settling  and  governing  sir  Joseph  Williamson^s 
mathematical  school  at  Rochester."  He  published  also  a 
volume  of  Scheuchzer's  <<  Itinera  Alpina,"  in  1708,  having 
corresponded  with  that  eminent  naturalist. 

Br.  Thorpe  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Wood- 
house,  of  Shobdon,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  by  whom 
he  had  the  subject  of  the  following  article.  ^ 

'  Nteholf'i  Bowyer. 
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Thorpe  (John),  son  of  the  preceding/  and  ttlso  aa 
ftntiquaryi  was  born  in  1714,  and  educated  a^:  Ludsdown  in. 
Kent,  whence  be  removed  to  University-col  lege,  Oxford, 
where  be  took  bis  master's  degree  in  1738,  and  had  an  in* 
tention  to  have  studied  physic,  but  was  diverted  from  the 
pursuit,  and  seems  to  have  devoted  his  Irfe  to  the  study  of 
antiquities.  He  wa&  elected  F.  S.  A.  in  1755,  and  pub« 
lisbed  from  bis  father's  MSS.  and  indeed  what  his  father 
had  in  a  great  measure  prepared,  tbe^^  Registrum  RofFense, 
or  a  collection  of  ancient  records,  &c.  necessary,  for  illus* 
trating  the  eccle^iiastical  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
diocese  and  cathedral  church  of  Rochester,  &c,  by^  John 
Thorpe,  late  of  Rochester,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  published 
by  his  son  John  Thorpe,  esq.  A.  M.  F.  S.  A/'  Lond.  1769^ 
foL  Pursuing  the  same  plan,  he  published  in  1788,  in 
another  sumptuous  folio,  the  *^  Custumale  Rpffense,  from 
the  original  MSS.  in  the  archives  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Rochester." 

In  the  ^\  Philosophical  Transactions'^  is  a  letter  by  Mr*.; 
Thorpe  on  *' Chesuat  Trees ;"  and  he  communicatefl  tQ 
the  '*  Bib).  Topographica  Britannica,"  ^^  Illustrations  of 
several  antiquities  in  Kent,  which  have  hitherto  remaine4 
lindescribed^''  and  several  smaller  articles,  both  in  that 
publication  and  in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine. 

Mr.  Thorpe  married  the  daughter  of  Lawrence  Holkeri^ 
M.  D.  a  physician  at  Milton  near  Gravesend  \  and  after  her 
death,  1789,  to  wliom  he  had  been  united  forty-two  years^ 
he  married  in  1790  Mrs.  Holland,  a  lady  who  lived  with 
biai  as  housekeeper,  and  was  the  widow  of  an  old  college 
acquaintance*  Soon  after  bis  first  marriage,  he  purchased 
High -street-house,  in  Bexley,  which  after  his  first  wife's 
(death  be  quitted  for  a  hous^e  on  Richmond-green,  Surreyn 
and  at  last  removed  tO'  Chippenham  in  Wiltshire,  where  be 
died  Aug.  2,  1792,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
lie  was  buried,  according  to  his  own  desire,  in  the' church* 
yard  of  Harden  Huish^  Wiltshire.  Mr.  Thorpe,  by  the 
report  of  one  who  knew  him  wellj  ^*  was  happy  in  a  reten* 
live  memory,  and  could  quote  whole  pages  of  his  favourite 
Pope^  with  the  utmost  facility.  .  He  was  court^us,  but. 
not  courtly,  in  his  manners ;  hospitable,  but  not  extrava* 
gant  at  his  table ;  skilful  and  curious  in  bis  garden  \  intelli** 
gent  and  communicative  in  his  library;  social^  elegant^  and. 
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informing  in  his  general  conversation,  and  on  atrtiquftrmi 
topics  almost  an  enthusiast'^  * 

THOU,  or  THUANUS  (James  Augustus),  an  illustri- 
ous historian  of  France,  was  son  of  a  first  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  and  born  there  the  9th  of  October^ 
1553.     He  was  so  exceedingly  weak  and  infirm  in  his  in- 
fancy, that  there  was  no  hope  of  rearing  bim  for  the  first 
five  years  of  his  life;  and  to  this  it  is  owing,  that  abun- 
dantly more  care  was  taken  to  preserve  his  body,  than  to 
cultivate  his  mind,  although  he  then  appeared  to  be  a  hoy 
of  uncommon  talents;  for  he   was   not  addicted  to   thef 
amusements  of  childhood|  but  aimed  at  something  higher, 
and  would  divert  himself  with  drawing  and  painting,  for 
which  he  had  always  a  very  good  taste.     When  he  was  ten 
years  old,  he  was  put  to  books,  and  placed  in  the  college 
of  Bourgogne ;  but  in  less  than  a  year  he  was  attacked 
with  a  violent  fever,  and  taken  home.   The  physicians  gave 
him  over  for  many  months ;  but  he  recovered^  and  applied 
again   to   books,  though   with   great   moderation ;  for   bis 
constitution  was  not  able  to  undergo  the  least  fatigue.     He 
was  afterwards  placed  under  the  care  of  private  tutors  ; 
and  regard  seems  to  have  beenr  had,  in  the  choice  of  them, 
to  the  weakness  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  understanding;  for  they  were  physicians,  and 
successively  four  of  them.     Then  he  studied  under  the  fa- 
mous Dionysius  Lambinus,  and  Joannes  Pellerinus,  who 
was  professor  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  College-royal. 

In  1570  he  went  to  Orleans,  to  pursue  the  law;  and 
there  the  writings  of  Cujacius  inspired  him  with  such  an 
esteem  for  that  celebrated  professor,  that  he  quitted  Or- 
leans, and  repaired  to  him  inlo  Dauphiny.  He  stopped 
upon  the  road  at  Bourges  six  months,  for  the  sake  of  hear- 
ing the  famous  civilian  Hotomannus ;  and  then  proceeded' 
to  Valence,  where  Cujacius  was  reading  lectures.  Here 
he  met  with  Joseph  Scaliger,  who  was  upon  a  visit  to  Cu- 
jacius ;  and  commenced  a  friendship  with  him,  which  h& 
cultivated  ever  after  with  the  greatest  care.  His  father, 
unwilling  to  have  him  long  at  a  distance  from  him,  recalled 
Kim  in  about  a  year;  and  he  returned  to  Paris  some  time 
before  that  terrible  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  which  was 
perpetrated  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  in  1572.  As  he  wa» 
designed  for  the  church,  he  went  to  live  with  bis  uncla 
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'Nicholas  de  Thou,  who^  being  just  made  bishop  of  Char« 
CreSy  resigned  to  him  a  canonry  of  Notre  Dame.  He  be- 
gan now  to  collect  that  library,  which  afterwards  became 
BO  famous.  In  1573  he  accompanied  Paul  de  Foix  inta 
Italy,  and  visited  the  principal  towns,  cultivating  acquaint- 
ance with  the  learned  as  he  passed.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  be  applied  himself  to  reading  for  four  years;  yet 
this,  he  used  to  say,  was  not  of  so  much  use  to  him  as 
iconversing  with  teamed  meih,  which  he  did  daily.  About 
the  end  of  1576,  when  civil  tumults  threatened  the  state, 
M.  de  Thou  was  employed  in  certain  nigodations,  which 
he  executed  so  well,  as  to  establish  the  reputation  of  a 
man  fit  for  business.  He  afterwards  went  into  the  Low- 
Countries,  and  in  1578  was  made  counsellor-clerk  to  the 
parliament;  an  honourable  post,  but  accepted  by  him  with 
Reluctance,  on  account  of  his  great  love  for  retirement  and 
fitudy.  In  1579  he  accompanied  his  eldest  brother  to  the^ 
batbs  of  Plombieres  in  Lorrain  ;  and  this  gentleman  dying, 
he  soon  after  quitted  the  ecclesiastical  state. 

The  plague  beginning  at  Paris  in  1580,  he  retired  to 
Touraine,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Normandy 
and  Britany;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris,  after  the  plague 
stopped,  was  sent,  with  other  counseltois  in  parliament,  to 
administer  justice  in  Guyenne.  He  came  again  to  Paris  m 
1582,  and  had  the  misfortune  not  to  arrive  till  the  day 
after  his  father  was  buried.  To  make  amends,  however, 
for  not  being  able  to  pay  his  last  duties  to  him,  he  erected 
a  most  noble  monument  to  his  memory,  and  adorned  it 
with  eulogiums  written  by  the  first  wits  of  the  age.  In 
i584  he  was  made  master  of  the  requests ;  and  at  that 
time,  late  as  it  may  seem,  entered  upon  a  new  course  of 
study.  He  took  into  his  house  Bressieu,  the  professor 
royal  of  mathematics;  and  under  his  direction  applied, 
this  year  and  the  following,  to  read  the  Greek  Euclid  with 
the  notes  of  Proclus.  The  affection  which  the  cardinal  de 
Vendome  had  conceived  for  him  induced  him  to  spend 
some  time  at  court;  but  this  affection  abatinor  he  with*** 
drew  from  a  place  he  did  not  at  all  like,  and  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  composing  his  History,  which  he  bad. 
begun  two  years  before.  In  1587  he  took  a  wife,  having 
first  by  the  official  of  Paris  been  thoroughly  absolved  from 
all  ecclesiastical  engagements ;  for  he  bad  taken  the  four 
lesser  orders.  He  lost  his  mother  in  1588;  and  other 
troubles  of  a  more  public  kind  exercised  him  this  ye^r. 
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The  spirit  of  the  league  had  seized  ParrS|  and  obKge^ 
Henry  II.  to  quit  the  city.  Thuan us  followed  this  prince/ 
and  went  by  his  order  into  Normandy,  to  sound  the  gover- 
nors and  magistrates  ;  to  acquaint  them  with  what  had  hap^ 
pened  at  Paris ;  to  confirm  them  in  their  duty;  and  x» 
make  known  his  intentions  of  assembling  the  states.  Upoa 
)iis  return,  he  was^  made  a  counsellor  of  state. 

During  the  holding  of  the  states  at  Blois,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life ;  for  the 
bews  of  the  duke  of  Guise's  death  arriving,  all  who  wer^ 
of  known  attachment  to  the  king  were  obliged  to  hide 
themselves.  Thuanus  was  among  them»  but  happily 
escaped  under  the  disguise  of  a  soldierr  He  repaii'ed  to 
the  king,  who,  being  removed  to  Tours,  resolved  to  esta^^ 
blish  a  parliament  there,  to  oppose  that  of  tl>e  league^ 
and  De  Thou  would  have  been  made  the  first  president  of 
it,  if  he  bad  not  been  fixed  against  accepting  that  pffice« 
He  afterwards  accompanied  Mr.  de  Scbomberg  into  Ger- 
Imany,  to  assist  in  raising  forces  for  the  king,  and  drawing 
succours  from  the  German  princes :  he  passed  by  Italy, 
and  was  at  Venice,  when  the  news  of  Henry  Illd's  deatb 
made  him  immediately  return  to  France.  Henry  IV.  re* 
ceived  him  very  kindly,  to  whom  he  gave  an  exact  accounl^ 
of  all  that  had  been  done,  and  continued  very  faithfully  iq 
his  service ;  while  the  king  placed  the  greatest  confidence  ' 
in  him,  and  employed  him  ip  many  important  negotifitions« 
After  the  battle  of  Yvry,  which  Henry  IV.  gained  in  1590>' 
De  Thou  obtained  leave  to  visit  his  wife  at  Senlis,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  above  a  year;  and  arrived  there,  after 
liaying  been  detained  some  time  upon  the  road  by  a  fever* 
His  purpose  was  to  settle  at  Tours;  and  he  was  one 
evening  upon  the  road  thither,  when  a  party  of  tl^e  enemyr 
carried  off  his  wife  and  equipage^  while  he  escaped  ,by  the 
swiftness  of  his  horse^  and  found  means  soon  after  to  re« 
cover  his  lady.  In  1 592,  he  had  the  plague,  and  despaired 
of  life^  but  was  happily  cured  by  the  infusion  of  bezoarf 
stone  into  strong  waters.  The  year  after,  the  king  made 
him  his  first  librarian^  which  place  became  vacant  by  (h§ 
death  of  the  learned  James  Amyot,  famous  for  his  transla-* 
tion  of  Plutarch  and  other,  ancient  Greek  .authors.  Iq 
15'92,  the  duke  of  Guise  having  made  his  peace  with  tfaa 
king,  Thuanu^  was  one  of.  the  persons  appointed  to  regH« 
late  the  conditions  of  the  treaty :  he  became  the  same  yeas 
president  a  nviviur  by  the  death  of  \xv^  uncle  A^i^ustin  dft 
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Tbou,  which  hoitoiif  had  long  been  promised  him.  H^ 
was  afterwards  concerned  in  maay  negotiations  with  thd 
Proteslant  party,  and  was^reat4y  instrumental  in  bringing 
forward  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  was  signed  in  April 
1598,  and  afterwards  revoked,  as  is  well  known,  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1685.  In  1601,  he  lost  his  wife,  whom  be  im-* 
mortalized  by  elegies ;  but  soon  after  recovered  so  for  from 
bis  grief,  great  as  it  was,  as  to  take  another.  During  the 
regency  of  queen  Mary  of  Medicis,  Thuanus  was  one  of 
the  general  directors  of  the  finances ;  and  was,  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  engaged  more  or  less  in  the  service  of  the  state. 
He  died  the  17tb  of  May,  1617,  and  was  interred  with  his 
family  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew  of  the  Arches. 
1  He  Jef^  behind  him  a  general  history  of  his  own  times 
from  1545  to  1608,  written  in  very  clear  and  excellent  La- 
tin. **  Among  n^any  things,*'  says  Grotius  to  him,  ^^  which 
posterity  will  admire,  this  above  all  astonishes  me,  how  you, 
always  as  it  should  seem  engaged  in  business,  should  find 
leisure  and  indefatigable  force  of  mind  to  know  so  many 
and  so  great  things  as  you  have  known,  and  to  write  them 
ia  such  a  manner  as  you  have  written  them.-^  And  in  ano- 
ther place,  *^  You  have  comprised  a  history  of  the  whole 
world  in  such  a  manner,  as  could  not  have  been  expected* 
from  n  man  of  the  most  leisure :  such  is  the  plenty  of  yt>ur« 
i^atter,  such  the  elegance  of  your  language.'^  Isaac  Ca- 
saubon  says,  "that  Thuanus  seems  to  him  to  have  been  pro- 
videntially given  for  an  example  to  the  age  in  which  he' 
lived  of  piety, .  sincerity,  probit^^  and  in  short  of  all  virtue 
and  goodness.**  Thuanus  has  acquired  immortal  glory  by 
his  History,  which,  says  Perrault,  is  written  with  an  exact- 
ness and  fidelity  beyond  example.'  This  biographer  adds, 
that  he  "  never  disguised  or  concealed  the  truth ;  but  had 
a.  noble  and  generous  boldness,  for  which  he  has  been 
praised  by  all  the  great  men  pf  his  time. — This  work  is 
worthy  of  the  ancients,  and  perhaps  would  have  exceeded 
a- great  part  of  what  the  ancient  Romans  have  left  us  in  the 
way  of  history,  if  he  bad  not  affected  to  imitate  them  too 
closely ;  for  this  has  put  him  upon  Latinizing  the  proper 
names  of  men,  towhs,  countries,  and  other  things,  in  so 
strange  a  manner,  as  to  make  a  glossary  necessary,  in  order 
to  know  frequently  what  he  means." 

Part  of  this  History  was  first  printed  at  Paris  in  1604^ 
with  a  dedication  to  Henry  IV.  which  is  thought  to  be  as 
masterly  a  composition  in  its  kind)  as  t)ie  dedication  of 
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C^saubon's  Polybius  to  the  same  monaEch,  and  tihat  of  tlie 
V  Jnstitutipnes  Christianse"  of  Calvin  to  Frauds  I;  The* 
publicaiioii  of  the  history,  in  separate  parts,  waa  affcerwarda 
Goqcinued  by  the  author,  who,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
l^ave  published  it  all  in  bis  life-time ;  or  any  part  of  it, 
Q^cept  the  volume  just  mentioned,  in  a  manner  iconforai* 
able  to  his  original  copy,  which,  therefor^,  he  deposited  iH' 
the  hands  of  a  friend,  that  it  might  be  printed  fifter  his 
death,  just  as  he  wrgte  it.  It  was  long,  however,  before 
this  could  be  effected*  Thuanus  was  an  honest  historian, 
and  with  respect  to  things  and  persons  boldly  delivered  the 
truth.  There  would  of  course  be  many  exceptionable  pas- 
sages in  his  work,  many  that  would  highly  offend  indivi*^ 
<^uals  both  in'  church  andsstate;  and  this  was  the  reason 
why,  though  printed  frequently  and  in  diffenent  countries, 
i(  never  came  out  free  from  castrations,  and  agreeable  to 
the  author's  original  copy»  till  1733«  It  was  then  hand- 
somely printed  at  London,  and  published  under  the  direc-- 
tian,  and  chiefly  at  the  expence,  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Mead, 
i^  seven  volumes  folio;  to  which  are  prefixed  four  Latin 
letters,  ipscjibed  to  that  celebrated  patron  of  letters,  and 

fiving  at>  aqcoujQt  qf  the  various  cbangesrand  chances  this 
listory  has  vundergone;  of  the  different  editions;  wbal 
each  of  them  contain,  and.  how  they  vary;  and  by  what 
iliateri^ls  and  assistances  the  editors  have  at  length  been 
enabled  to  give  a  very  cpmplete  and  perfect  copy  of  it. 

Thuanus, excelled  in^  poetry  as  well  as  hi&tory,  and  pub-' 
lished  several  productions  of  that  kind,  as  *^  Metaphrasi« 
ppetica  librorum  sacrorum  aliquot,^'  1581,  in  Svou     These 
paraphrases  are, upon  the  books  of  Job,  Ecclesiastes,- the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  six  lesser  prophets. 
*^  De  re  accipitraria,^*  Paris,  1514,  4to.   Vossius  and  others 
h^ve  much  commended  this  work,  and  have  not  scrupled,- 
on  the  merit  of  it,  to  rank  I'huanus  with  the  best  poets  of 
his  age,     ^^  Crambe,   Viola,   Lilium,  Phlogis,   Terpsinoe,' 
Paris,  1611,'*  in4to;  a  miscellaneotis  collection.     There* 
are  also  ''  Thuana ;"  but  it  may  be  said  of  them,  as  of  tbe 
Anas  in  general,  that  they  coiitaio  ;little  that  is  worthy  of 
the  name  of  their  supposed  autlior, 

Thuanus  bad  no  children  by  his  first  wife;  but  three  sons 
by  the  second,  the  eldest  of  wbom,,FRANCis  Augustus  Thu*- 
anus,  a  very  excellent  man,  was  beheaded  at  Lyons  in 
164  J,  for  not  reve^aling  a  conspiracy^  which  had  been  en- 
tFiv»»ted  tb  hixo^  against  caidioal  Riobelieu.    The  cardinal 
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S«ts  siifipteed  fiol  to  be  torry  for  the  opportnoHy  that  o& 
fered  of  revenging,  upon  the  ton^  what  tbe  father  had  said 
of  his  great  uncle  Antony  Duplessis  de  Richelieu,  in  the 
following  passage  of  hta  history :  **  Antonius  Plessianus 
Richelius,  v^lgo  dictus  Monacfaus,  quod  eaai  vit|iin  pro- 
cessus fuisset ;  dein,  vpto  ejurato,  omni  se  Ucentiee  ac  li« 
ibidtnis  genere  contaminassei.".  This  unfortunate  gentle- 
«aan  was  thirty-five  yeara  of  age. ' 

THRELKELD  (Caleb),  a  natural  historian,  was  born 
May  SI,  1670,  nt  Keiberg,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkoswald  in, 
Cumberland.  In  1698  he  commenced  master  of  arts  in  the 
vfiiversity  of  Glasgow,,  and  soon  after  settled  at  Low^Hud- 
diesceugh,  near  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  the  character  of 
SL  dissenting  minister.  In  this  situation  he  made  a  consi- 
derable progress  in  tbe  study  of  physic,  and  contracted  a 
love  for  plants ;  insomuch,  that  in  1712,  he  took  a  doctor's 
degree  in  medicine  at  Edinburgh;  and  the  next  springy, 
having  a  narrow  income,  and  a  large  family,  he  removed  tp 
Dublin;  and  settled  there  in  both  characters,  as  a  divine 
and  a  physician.  His  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  three 
sons,  and  as  many  daughters,  did  not  follow  till  more  than 
a  year  had  elapsed;  when,  finding  himself  likely  to  suor 
ceed,  he  sent  for  them  over.  His  practice  in  medicine 
soon  increased,  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  drop  his  other 
character  entirely,  and  devote  himself  wholly  tq  physic.; 
but  he  died  after  a  short  sickness  of  a  violent  fever,  at  his 
house  in  Mark^-alley,  Frances*street,  April  28,  1728^  and 
was  buried  in  the  new  burial  ground  belonging  to  St  Pa- 
lirick's,  near  Cavan  Street,  to  which  place  his  obsequie«t 
were  attended  by  a  jset  of  children  educated  by  a  society 
of  gentleman.  He  was  much  regretted  by  the  poor,  to  whom 
he  had  been  both  as  a  man,  aud  as  a  physician^  a  kind  ber 
nefactor. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Tbrelkeld  published  any 
ather  book  than  his  *^Syl»opsis  Stirpium  Hibernicarum  al- 
phabetice  dispositarum,  stve  Couimentatio  de  Plantis  indi- 
genis,  praeseriim  Dublinieosibus,  instituta;^'  L727,  12mo, 
being  a  short  treatise  of  native  plants,  especially  such 
as*  grow  spontaneously  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  with 
their  Latin,  English,  and  Irish  names,  and  an  abridgment 
of  their  virtues,  with  several  new  discoveries;  with  an  ap^ 

1  NiceroQ.'-Life  which  accompanies  his  History. — For  a  more  ample  acconnt^ 
the  English  reader  may  be  satisfactorily  referred  to  a  *<Life  of  Tbuanos,''  pub- 
lished ia  1S07,  Sto,  by  the  Rev.  J.  CoIUdsob,  M.A.  of  Qoeen't  colUse,  Oxford. 


'j^endix  of  obdervaitiotis  made  upon  plants  1>y  Dn  Molyneiiirt 
physician  :te  the  stato  in  Ireland,  the  first  essay  of  tbiskind 
In  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  In  this  work,  after  a  dedica* 
tion  of  his  book  to  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  a  pre^ 
^ce,  which,  though  written  in  a  quaint  stile,  proves  him  to 
l>e  a  man  of  considerable  erudition,  he  enumerates  aH  the 
plants  he  had  observed  in  the  environs  of  Dublin,  by  giv^ 
ing,  first,  the  old  Latin  name,  generally  from  Caspar  Bauir 
bine's  Pinax ;  then  the  English  name,  and  afterwards  the 
Irish ;  subjoining,  wherever  it  seems  necessary,  some  ac^ 
count  of  the  quality  of  the  plant,  and  its  use  in  medicine 
and  <economy.  Besides  these  he  has  here  and  there  thrown 
in  a  curious  observation :  to  instance,  under  the  word  be^^ 
tula,  he  says,  "  The  Irish  grammarians  remark  that  all  the 
'names  of  the  Irish  letters  are  names  of  trees.'*  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
plants  than  with  plants  tjielmselves;  as  he  seems  not  to  have 
studied  them  in  a  systematic  way.  He  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  learned  professor  Dr.  Dtilenius,  by  having 
thrown  out,  in  this  bobk,  three  or  four  criticisms  upon  that 
gentleman's  introduction  of  new  names  into  botany,  in  his 
edition  of  Mr.  Ray's  V  Synopsis,"  published  about  three 
years  before,  and  a(so  on  his  multiplying  the  species  of 
plants  unnecessarily;  but  Dillenius  did  not  think  him  an 
antagonist  formidable  enough  for  a  reply.  ^ 

THROSBY  (John),  a  topographical  writer,  whose  writ, 
ings,  where  they  occur,  may  probably  excite  some  curi^ 
osity  after  his  name,  was  born  in  1740.  Of  his  early  his- 
tory we  have  no  account.  He  was  for  many  years  parish 
clerk  of  8t.  Martin's  Leicester,  and  a  man  of  fine  natural 
parts,  and  much  laudable  cariosity.  During  the  vicissi^ 
tudes  of  a  life  repiao'kably  chacquer^d,  he  rendered  him* 
self  conspicuous  as  a  draughtsman  and  topographer.  He 
attempted  many  expedients  for  the  maintenance  of  a  nur^ 
merous  family,  few  of  which  answered  his  purpose ;  and  hia 
last  days  would  have  been  shaded  with  penury  and  disap*- 
pointment,  but  for  the  assistance  of  those  friends  who  knew 
his  worth,  and  justly  appreciated  him  as  a  man  of  honesty^ 
integrity,  and  merit.  He  died  Feb.  3,  \  803,  aged  sixty- 
three,  and  is  recorded,  on  ^a  tablet  6ver  the  vestry  door  at 
St.  Martin's,  to  have  been  ^' of  a  peaceable  dispositions 
fvho  lived  respected,  and  died  an  humble  member  of  th^ 

}  pMlteney's  BoUoy,  vol.  II. 
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ielwCirch*  of' Christ.'*  His  publications  were,  1.  <'Thc  Me^ 
itibrrs  of  the  Town  and  County  of  Leicester/*  1777,  6  voK 
12mo.  2.  *^ Select  Viewis  in  Leicestershire,  from  original 
Drawings,"  1789,  4to.  3J<*A  Supplementary  volume  to 
the  Leicestershire  Views,  containing  a  series  of  Excursions^ 
in  1799,  to  the  villages  and  places  of  note  in  the  county/* 
•f790,  4to,  4.  "  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Leicester/M791,  4to.  5.  "  Letters  on  the  Roman 
Cloaca  at  Leicester,"  1793.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
that  all  these  works  on  Leicestershire  have  been  since  su* 
perseded  by  Mr.  Nicholses  elaborate  history  of  that  county* 
'6.  '^'Thoughts  on  the  Provincial  Corps  raised,  and  now 
raising,  in  support  of  the  British  constitution  at  this  awfiil 
period,"  1796,  8vo.  7.  «*Tboroton's  History  of  Notting- 
hamshire, republished  with  large  additions,  and  embellish- 
ed with  picturesque  and  select  views  of  seats  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  towns,  villages^  churches,  and  ruins,'*  1797^ 
3  vols.  4to. ' 

THUANU8.    See  DE  THOU. 

THUCYDIDES,  an  ancient  Greek  historian,  was  a  ^i« 
tizen  of  Athens,  and  born  in  the  seqond  year  of  the  77th 
olympiad,  or  before  Christ  469.  He  was  of  royal  extrac- 
tion; for  alt  writers  relate,  that  bis  father  Olorus,  or  Gro- 
ins, was  descendc^d  from  Olorus,  king  of  Thrace.  He  was 
educated  in  philosophy  by  Anaxagoras,  and  in  eloquence 
by  Antipbon.  Suidas  and  Photius  relate  a  circumstancey 
ivhich  shews,  that  he  had  from  his  youth  a  noble  emulation, 
for  whert  Herodotus  recited  his  History  in  public,  a  practice 
in  use  then  and  many  ages  after,  it  drew  tears  from  him ; 
which  Herddotus  himself  noticing,  congratulated  his  father 
on  having  a  son  who  shewed  so  wonderful  an  affection  to 
the  muses.  Herodotus  was  then  twenty-nine  years  of  age;, 
Tbucydides  about  sixteen. 

^When  the  Peloponnesian  war  began  to  break  out,  Thu* 
cydides  conjectured  truly,  that  it  would  prove  an  argu-> 
ment  worthy  of  his  labour ;  and  it  no  sooner  commenced 
than  he  began  his  history,  noting  down  events  and  circum* 
stances,  as  they  happened  under  his  eye,  or  came  to  fait 
knowledge.  Of  his  own  life  we  know  nothing  with  cer- 
tainty, but  what  he  himself  has  delivered  in  bis  history. 
He  was  a  lover  of  contemplation  and  retirement,  yet  he  did 

fiot  decline  the  service  of  the  state,  and  accepted  accord* 

»         • 
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iRgly  a  command  in  ihe  army.  This,  however,  proved  Uf»«* 
fortunate  to  him;  for  while  be  resided  in  the  Isle  of  Tha«- 
SoSy  it  happened  that  Brasidas,  the  Lacedemonian,  besiege|i 
AmphipoUs,  a  city  belonging  to  the  Athenian^,  about  half 
a  day'is  sail  from  Thasus.  Tbucydides  being  one  of  the 
strategi,  or  of  those  who  bad  authority  to  raise  forces  in 
those  parts  for  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Athee- 
fiian  captain  sent  to  him  to  levy  a  power,  and  hasten  to  his 
relief :  as  be  did  not  arrive  till  too  late,  and  when  the  city 
was  already  yielded  up,  he  was  afterwards  punished,  as  if 
be  bad  done  this  either  through  negligence  or  fear  of  the 
enemy.  For  this  suspicion,  however,  there  was  no  just  rea«- 
6on,  for  be  put  himself  into  the  city  of  Eion,  and  preserved 
it  to  the  Atnenians,  with  the  repulse  of  Brasidas,,who  canie 
down  the  next  morning  from  Ampbipolis,  and  besieged  it* 

After  bis  banishment,  which  happened  in  bis  forty^eightb 
year^  he  lived  in  Scapte-Hyle,  a  city  of  Thrace,  where  he 
had  married  a  very  opulent  wife;  and  large  possessions  and 
rich  mines  of  gold,  as  be  himself  professes  in  his  fourth 
book.  He  was  not  however  so  affected  with  his  dii^grace, 
as  to  shut  himself  up  from  the  world,  but  was  prtesent  at 
the  actions  of  the  rest  of  the  war,  as  appears  from  the  fifth 
book  of  his  History.  In  compiling  his  History,  which  oc* 
eupied  a  great  share  of  his  time  while  in  exile,  be  is  said 
4o  have  employed  considerable  sums  of  money  in  prOf» 
curing  authentic  memorials,  not  only  from  the  Athenians^ 
but  the  Lacedemonians.  It  comprehends  the  Peloponne* 
fiian  war,  which  lasted  oqe  and  twenty  years ;  for  though 
some  writers  make  it  continue  six  years  longer,  yet  others 
more  rightly  judge  what  followed  to  be  rather  the  conse* 
<}ueuces  of  the  war,  than  a  part  of  it.  Some  critics  have 
imagined,  from  the  difference  of  style  and  manner,  that  the 
eighth  book,  according  to  the  ordinary  division,  was  not 
written  by  Tbucydides^  but  added  afterwards  by  another 
hand ;  but  this  is  not  the  general  opinion,  and,  as  Hobbes 
says,  it  is  very  probable,  that  it  is  left  the  same  as  it  was 
when  be  first  wrote  it,  that  is,  in  the  way  of  commentary^ 
neither  beautified  with  orations,  nor  so  well  cemented  in 
the  transitions  as  the  former  seven  books  are.  Xenopbon-s 
*^  Hellenica"  are  a  supplement  to  Thucydides's  History. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  after  his  exile  Tbucydides  eveor 
again  enjoyed  his  country ;  nor  is  it  clear  from  any  author^ 
where,  or  when,  or  in  what  year  of  his  age,  he  died.  Most 
agree,  that  be  died  in  banishment ;  yet  some  have  related^ 
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ftliat,  after  the  defeat  in  Sicilyi  the  Atbeni&iitf  decreed  4 
general  revocation.of  all  banished  persons,  and  that  be  then 
returned,  and  was  afterwards  put  to  death  at  Athens.  This 
is  not  likely ;  and  many  other  circumstances  ar6  related 
which  have  no  more  probability.  Hobbes  thinks,  that  in  tbiii 
variety  of  conjectures  there  is  nothing  more  probable  tbaa 
that  which  we  havd  From  Pausanias,  who,  in  describing  the 
monuments  of  the  Athenian  city,  says,  ^^The  worthy  iM:fc 
pf  Oenobius,  in  the  behalf  of  Thucydides,  is  not  without 
honour,  for  Oenobius  obtained  to  have  a  decree  passed  for 
bis  return  :  who  returning  was  slain  by  treachery,  and  his 
sepulchre  is  near  the  gate  called  Melirides.*'  He  is  reck-' 
oned  to  have  been  sixty-eight  years  of  age  when  be  died, 
lie  left  a  son,  whose  name  is  hardly  known,  but  supposed 
to  have  been  Timotbeus. 

,   He  excelled  in  the  two  great  points  which  form  a  just 
historian,  truth  and  eloquence.     The  faith  of  bis  History 
has  never  been  called  into  question.     He  wanted  no  op-* 
portunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  be  does  not  appear 
to  have  misrepresented  it ;  and  though  somt  have  fancied 
him  a  little  malevolent  towards  ix\$  country,  because  the 
usage  be.  had  received  would  have  made  most  people  sb, 
yet  be  has  not  written  any  thing  that  discovers  such  a  pas-» 
sion.     Hi^  manner  of  writing  is  coherent,,  perspicuous,  and 
persuasive,  yet  close,  strong,  and  pithy.    The  ancients  have 
spoken  of  him  in  the  highest  terms ;  and  if  Herodotus,  as 
bis  senior,  obtained  the  title  ^*  father  of  history,"  yet  the 
greater  part  have  allowed  that  Thucydides  is  the  better 
historian.     Plutarch  says,  in  his  treatise  De  Gloria  Athe« 
niensium,  that  Thucydides  ^Vaims  always  at  this,  to  make 
bis^auditor  a  spectator,  and  to  excite  in  bis  reader  the  same 
passions  with  those  who  were  beholders."     Then  enume* 
rating  some  examples,-  ^<  these  things,"  be  says,  *^  are  so 
described,  and  so  evidently  set  before  our  eyes,  that  the 
mind  of  the  reader  is  no  less  affected,  than  if  be  had  been 
present  in  the  actions."     And  it  was  probably  for  his  skill 
isk  painting,  certainly  not  for  his  eloquence  (for,  as  Cicero 
says,  *^  what  great  rhetorician  ever  borrowed  any  thing  of 
Thucydides  ?")  that  the  famous  orator  Demosthenes  wrote 
over  bis  History,  according  to  Lucian,  eight  times  with  his 
own  hand.     The  same  Lucian,  in  bis  book  '^  How  a  history 
ought  to  be  written,"  continually  exemplifies  the  virtues 
required  in  an  historiographer  by  Thucydides;  and  it  seems 
as  if  the  image  of  Tbucydides^s  History,  preconceived  in 
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Lucian^s  mind,  suggested  to  him  all  the  precepts  he  there 
delivers.  As  to  his  style,  Cicero  speaks  of  it  thus  :  "Tbu« 
eydides  in  the  art  of  speaking,  in  nf)y  opinion,  has  far  ex- 
ceeded them  all.  For  he  is  so  full  of  matter,  that  the  num- 
ber of  his  sentences  almost  equals  the  number  of  his  words; 
and  in  his  words  he  is  so  apt,  and  so  close,  that  it  is  hard 
to  say,  whether  his  words  more  illustrate  his  sentences,  or 
his  sentences  his  words.'*  The  Romans  thought  highly  of 
Thucydides's  work ;  and  Sallust  evidently  took  him  for  his 
model. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis  enter- 
tained unreasonable  prejudices  against  this  historian,  in  fa« 
•Tour  of  his  countryman  Herodotus,  whdm  he  was  desirous 
to  have  considered  as  superior  to  him,  and  bad  raised  ac-* 
eordingly  many  objections  to  his  work.  ^*  The  principal 
and  most  necessary  office  of  any^man  that  intendeth  to 
write  an  history,'*  he  says,  *^  is  to  chuse  a  noble  argument^ 
,  and  grateful  to  such  as  shall  read  it ;  and  this  Herodotus 
has  done,  in  my  opinion,  better  than  Thucydides.  For 
Herodotus  hath  written  the  joint  history  both  of  the  Greeks 
and  Barbarians ;  but  Thucydides  writeth  only  one  war." 
To  this,  as  well  as  to  Dionysius's  other  objections,  Hobbes 
replies:  <^  Let  any  man  consider,  whether  it  be  not  more 
reasonable  to  say,  that  the  principal  and  most  necessary 
office  of  him  that  will  write  an  history  is  to  take  such  aa 
argument  as  is  both  within  his  power  well  to  handle^  and 
profitable  to  posterity  that  shall  read  it ;  which  Thucydides^ 
in  the  opinion  of  all  men,  has  done  better  than  Herodotus. 
For  Herodotus  undertook  to  write  of  those  things,  of  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  know  the  truth,  and  which  de- 
light more  the  ear  with  fabulous  narrations,  than  satisfy  the 
mind  with  truth ;  but  Thucydides  writes  one  war,  which, 
how  it  was  carried  on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  he 
was  able  certainly  to  inform  himself.'*  The  single  circum- 
stance here  urged  in  favour  of  Thucydides,  gives  lord  Cla- 
rendon's History  of  our  Civil  Wars,  perhaps,  the  preference 
to  any  history  that  is  extant  in  any  language.  Some  mo^ 
dern  critics  have,  however,  formed  an  opinion  of  Thucy- 
dides more  accordtng^ith  that  of  Dionysius  than  of  Hobbes. 
The  emperor  Charles  V.  is  said  to  have  been  so  fond  of  this 
historian,  that  he  always  carried  him  with  him  into  th» 
camp,  knd  used  to  talk  of  him  with  wonderful  pleasure  ta 
those  about  him. 
V  Thucydides  vfaB. first  printed  t^y  Aldus,  ip  1502,  foIiO| 
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since  wbich  thel)est  editions  are,  1.  That  printed  1>y  Henr^ 
Stephens,  with  a  Latin  version  of  "  Lauren  tins  Valla,  Pari^^ 
1588,'*  folio.  2.  That  of  Oxford,  "Greek  and  Latin,  cum 
notis  variorum  &  Job.  Hudsoni,  1696,'*  folio.  3.  "  Gra;c£ 
&  Latine,  cum  notis  variorum  &  Jos.  Wasse.  Accedunt 
emendationes  Car.  And.  Dukeri^  Amst.  1732,**  2  vols,  folio. 
4.  The  GlasgoHT  edit.  1759,  8  vols.  12mo.  5.  A  elegant 
and  correct  edition  in  8vo,  1788,  at  Oeux-ponts,  from  the 
edition  of  Duker,  6  vols. ;  and  lastly,  that  of  Edin.  1803 — 6, 
6  vols,  edited  by  the  rev.  Peter  Elmsley. 

We. have  a  good  English  translation  of  this  author  by 
Hobbes,  whose  account  of  Thucydides  has  been  of  service 
to  us  in  the  course  of  this  memoir.  But  a  translation  t^ow 
more  in  use  and  estimation  is  that  of  Dr.  Smith,  dean  of 
Chester,  which  was  published  in  J  753,  4to,  and  1781,  8vo.* 

THUILLIER  (Vincent),  a  Benedictine  of  the  congre* 
gation  de  St.Maur,  was  born  in  1685  at  Coucy  in  the  dio« 
cese  of  Laon,  and  taught  philosophy  and  theolpgy  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres  at  Paris.  He  afterwards 
became  sub-prior  of  that  abbey,  and  died  there,  Jan.  12, 
1736.  His  best  performance  is  an  excellent  French  trans- 
lation of  Polybius,  with  a  commentary  by  the  chevalier 
FoUard,  6  vols.  4to.  He  also  acquired  fame  as  a  theolo- 
gian by  two  "  Letters,"  on  the  revocation  of  his  appeal 
from  the  bull  Unigenitus;  and  some  other  pieces,  chiefly 
in  favour  of  the  constitution  Unigenitus,  after  he  had  re- 
voked bis  appeal ;  which  made  a  great  noise  in  bis  congre«* 
(fation.* 

THURLOE  (John,  esq.),  secretary  of  state  to  the  two 
protectors  Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell,  was  son  of  Tho- 
mas Thurloe,  rector  of  Abbots-Roding,  Essex,  where  he 
vas  born  in  1616.  He  was  educated  to  the  law,  and  after- 
wards recommended  to  the  patronage  of  Oliver  St.  John^ 
esq.  a  person  of  great  eminence  in  that  profession,  and 
successively  solicitor^general  to  Charles  L  and  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas ;  by  whose  interest,  Jan.  1645^ 
be  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  parliament 
commissioners  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge.  In  1647,  he  was 
admitted  of  LincoInVinn ;  and,  March  1648,  made  re- 
ceiver or  clerk  of  the  cursitor  fines,  under  the  earl  of  Kent^ 
*  lord  Grey  of  Werke,  sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  and  Buls- 
trode  Whitelocke,  esq*  commissioners  of  the  great  seaL 
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Though  his  attachments  were  entirely  on  th^  side  of  tbfr 
parliament,  yet,  with  regard  to  the  death  of  king  Charles^ 
he  declares  himself,  that  he  was  altogether  a  stranger  to 
the  fact,  and  to  ail  the  coimsels  about  it ;  having  not  had 
the  least  communication  with  any  person  whatsoever  on 
that  affair.  Yet,  after  that  extraordinary  event,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  new  commonwealth,  he  was  diverted 
from  his  employments  in  the  law,  and  engaged  in  public 
business.  In  March  1651,  he  attended  the  lord  chief  jus- 
tice St.  John,  and  Walter  Strickland,  esq.  ambassadors  to 
the  states  of  the  United  Provinces,  as  their  secretary,  with 
whom  he  returned  to  England  in  1651,  and,  April  1652, 
was  preferreH  to  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  council  of 
state;  and,  upon  CromweiPs  assuming  the  protectorship  in 
1653 f  became  secretary  of  state.  In  Feb.  1654,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  n^asters  of  the  upper  bench  of  the  society 
of  Lincoln*s-inn  ;  and,  in  Aug.  1655,  had  the  care  and 
chaise  of  the  postage,  both  foreign  and  inland,  committed 
to  him  by  the  protector.  In  1656,  he  was  chosen  member 
of  parliament  for  the  Isle  of  Ely  ;  and  in  April  1657  re- 
ceived the  tlianks  of  the  parliament,  for  his  vigilance  in 
detecting  the  plot  of  Harrison  and  other  fifth-monarchy- 
men,  and  for  many  great  services  to  the  public.  On  July 
13  of  the  same  year,  he  was  sworn  one  of  the  privy  coun* 
cil  to  the  protector,  according  to  the  "huCnble  petition  and 
advice ;"  and  in  November  was  elected  one  of  the  so- 
vernors  of  the  Charter-house.  Burnet  relates  a  story,  which 
probably  happened  about  this  time,  of  his  having  nearly 
forfeited  Cromwell's  good  opinion,  by  not  being  vigilant 
enough  in  listening  to  accounts  of  plots  against  his  (Crom* 
well's)  life,  but  he  soon  effected  a  reconciliation,  and  ap* 
pears  to  have  induced  Cromwell  to  think  as  he  did,  that  too 
much  curiosity  after  such  matters  argued  an  undignified 
fear. 

In  Feb.  1658  hj  was  made  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow ;  and,  in  June  following,  concurred  with.  White- 
locke  in  advising  the  protectoV  to  leave  the  persons  who 
had  been  detected  in  a  plot,  to  be  proceeded  against  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  trials  at  the  common  law,  and  not 
by  an  high  court  of  justice;  it  being  always  his  opinion, 
that  the  forms  and  rules  of  the  old  constitution  shoifid,  on 
every  occasion,  be  inviolably  preserved,  especially  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  Upon  the  death  of  Oliver^  hia 
was  continued  in  the  post  of  secretary  and  privy  counsellor 
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to  his  successor  Richard ;  though  be  was  very  obnoxious 
to  the  principal  persons  of  the  army,  to  whose  interei^ts, 
whenever  they  interfered  with  those  of  the  civil  govern- 
menty  he  was  a  declared  enemy :  and  their  resentment 
against  him  on   that  account  was  carried  to  so  great  a 
height,  that  they  accused  him  as  an  evil  counsellor,  and 
Cue  who  was  justly  formidable  by  the  ascendant  he  had 
gained  over  the  new  protector.     For  this  reason,  in  Nov. 
1658,  he  desired  leave  to  retire  from  public  business ;  in 
hopes  that  this  might  tend  to  quiet  things,  and  facilitate  the 
protector's  affairs  with  the  army  :  but  be  was  induced  still 
to'continue  in  his  employment ;  and,  in   December,  was 
chosen  member  of  parliament  for  thd  university  of  Cam* 
bridge.     He  was  returned  likewise  for  the  town  and  bo- 
rough of  Wisbech,  and  for  the  borough  of  Huntingdon ; 
but  made  his  election  for  Cambridge,    where  he  bad  a 
.  greater  number  of  votes  than  had  ever  been  known  on  a 
similar  occasion.     In  April  1659,  be  used  his  utmost  efforts 
to  dissuade  the  protector  from  dissolving  the  parliament ;  a 
step  which  proved  fatal  to  his  authority,  though,  upon  his 
quitting  it,  Thurloe  sdll  continued  in  his  office  of  secretary 
till  Jan.  14,  1660.     It  was  then  conferred  on  Thomas  Scott, 
esq. ;  but  on  Feb.  27,  upon  a  report  of  the  council  of  state, 
the  parliament  resolved,  that  Thurloe  should  be  again  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  John  Thomson,  esq.  the 
other.     In  April  1660,  he  made  an  offer  of  his  service  for 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  as  appears  from  a  letter  of 
chancellor  Hyde  to  sir  John  Grenville,  in  which  his  lordship 
observes,  that  Mr.  Thurloe*s  offers  were  very  frank,  and 
accompanied  with  many  great  professions  of  resolving  to 
.serve  his  majesty,  not  only  in  his  own  endeavours,,  but  like* 
wise  by  the  services  of  his  friends ;  but  that  these  offers 
were  mixed  with  somewhat  of  curiosity  in  Mr.  Thurloe, 
who  was  very  inquisitive  to  know  whether  his  majesty  had 
any  conBdence  in  general  Monk,  or  had  approached  him 
in  the  right  way  :  which  he  desired  to  know,  only  to  finish 
what  was  left  undone,  or  be  able  the  better  to  advise  his 
majesty.     The  king  returned  soch  answers  as  were  proper, 
and  desired  to  see  some  effects  of  his  good  affection ;  and 
that  then  he   would   find  his  services  more   acceptable. 
However,  on  May  15  following,  he  was  committed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  custody  of  their  serjeant  at  arms, 
upon  a  charge  of  high  treason ;  but  was  soon  released,  and 
retired  to  Great  Milton  in  Oxfordshirei  where  he  generally 
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resided,  except  in  term-time,,  when  be  cane  to  im  cbsint^* 
bers  at  Lincoln's-inn.  He  was  of  great  use  occasional  I  jf^ 
to  the  chancellor  Clarendon,  .by  the  instructions  he  gave 
bim  nvith  respect  to  the  state  of  foreign  affairs ;  of  vi^tcb 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  among  his  state-papersy^ 
in  the  recapitulation  he  drew  up  of  all  the  negociations  be* 
tween  England,  France,  and  Spain,  from  the  time  of  Crom*- 
welPs  taking  upon  him  the  protectorship  till  the  restoration^ 
He  was  likewise  often  soliciied  by  Charles  H.  to  engage  i<i 
the  administration  of  public  business,  but  thought  proper 
to  decline  those  offers.  He  died  suddenly,  at  his  chambers 
in  LincolnVinn,  Feb.  21,  1668,  aged  fifty-one;  and  wa» 
interred  under  the  chapel  there  with  an  inscription  over  • 
his  grave.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  a  lady  of  the 
name  of  Peyton,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  who  died  be-« 
fore  him ;  and  secondly  to  Anne,  third  daughter  of  sir  John 
Lytcote  of  East  Moulsey  in  Surrey,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  very  amiable  character  iu  private  life  ; 
and  in  the  height  of  his  power  exercised  all  possible  mode-< 
ration  towards  persons  of  every  party.  ~  In  his  manner  of 
writing  be  is  remarkable  above  most  of  his  coptendporaries 
for  conciseness,  perspicuity,  and  strength.  But  the  most 
authentic  testimony  of  his  abilities  is  that  vast  collection  of 
his  *^  State  Papers,'*  in  7.  vols,  folio,  published  by  Dr.  Birch 
in  1742,  which  places  the  history  of  Europe  in  general,  a» 
well  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and  its  dominions,^  during  that 
remarkable  period,  in  the  clearest  ligpfat;  and  shews  at  the 
same  time  his  astonishing  industry  and .  application  in  the 
management  of  so  great  a  variety  of  important  affairs,  whieb* 
passed  entirely  through  his  bands,  with  secrecy  and  succesft 
Dot  to  be  paralleled  under  any  other  government.* 

THURLOW  (Edward),  Lord  Thurlow,  a  distin- 
guished statesman  and  lawyer,  was  the  second  son  of  the 
rev.  Thomas  Thurlow,  rector  of  Asfafieid  in  Suffolk,  and 
was  born  about  1732.  He  was  entered  of,  and  continued 
for  some  time  at  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  where  vulgar 
report  has  made  him  idle  and  dissipated.  Of  this  we  have 
DO  proof,  nor  of  his  having  been  equally  careless  of  his 
studies  after  be  entered  the  society  of  the  Middle  Temples 
Lord  Thurlow  may  have  been  indebted  to  what  are  called 
lucky  coincidences  for  some  of  his  promotions,  but  as  hd 
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wns  always  found  amply  qualified  for  the  high  stations  he 
held,  he  could  not  have  much  neglected  the  cultivation  of 
his  natural  abilities,  or  been  remiss  in  accumulating  that 
knovrledge  by  which  alone  he  could  rival  his  contempo- 
raries. He  appears  to  have  been  called  to  the  bar  in  1758, 
and  must  have  rapidly  attained  distinction  in  his  profession^ 
for,  in  three  years  after,  chiefly  owing  to  the  talent  he 
displayed  in  the  Douglas  cause,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  king*s  counsel.  His  voice,  person,  and  manner^ 
were  not  ill  calculated  to  give  his  efforts  an  air  of  conse- 
quence at  the  bar,  and  his  practice  became  extensive.  In 
March  1770  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  and  in 
June  1771  attorney-general.  He  now  sat  in  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Tamworth,  where  he  had  many  oppor« 
tuflities  of  justifying  the  choice  of  his  patrons,  and  of 
creating  that  species  of  character  and  interest  which  gene- 
rally leads  to  the  highest  legal  appointments.  As  a  poli- 
tician, he  uniformly,  and  with  commanding  vigour,  sup- 
ported the  measures  adopted  with  respect  to  America,  &c. 
during  lord  North's  administration.  In  June  1778,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  lord  Apsley,  as  lord  high  chancellor 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  same  day  was  raised  to  thd 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Thurlow  of  Ashfield  in  Suf* 
folk.  This  office  he  resigned  in  April  1783,  when  the  seals 
were  put  into  commission,  but  was  re-appointed  when  Mr. 
Pitt  was  nominated  prime  minister  in  December  following. 
He  again  resigned  them  in  June  1792,  and  on  the  12tb  of 
that  month  was  created  Lord  Thurlow  of  Thurlow  in  Suf- 
folk, with  a  collateral  remainder  of  this  honour  to  the  issue 
mate  of  his  late  two  brothers,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and 
John  Thurlow  of  Norwich.  After  this  retirement,  till  a 
short  period  before  his  death,  be  took  an  active  part,  and 
had  great  weight,  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  having  re- 
tained complete  possession  of  his  faculties,  with  accumu- 
lated wisdom  and  experience,  his  latter  speeches  were 
often  more  the  subject  of  admiration,  than  any  that  had 
been  remembered  in  his  earlier  days.  He  died  in  the  se- 
venty-fourth year  of  his  age,  Sept.  12,  1806,  without  male 
issue^ 

Lord  Thurlow,  says  the  candid  author  of  the  Biogra- 
phical Peerage,  ^^  was  a  man  of  whose  talents  opinions  have 
been  various.  His  faculties  were  strong  and  direct ;  and 
the  results  of  his  mind  decisive.  His  nervous  manner,  and 
imperious  temper,  gave  an  artificial  strength  to  wfrnt  h« 
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delivered.  Whatever  be  conceived  right,  be  had  no 
timidity  or  hesitation  in  enforcing.  A  nianly  tone  of  sen- 
timent, and  a  boldness  which  was  admired  while  it  wa3 
dreaded,  gave  him  almost  irresistible  weight  when  clothed 
with  authority.     These  qualities,  added  to  a  powerful  na- 

'  tural  sagacity,  fitted  him  to  preside  over  a  court  of  equUy 
with  many  advantages.  He  never  felt  himsdlf  fettered  by 
forms  and  technicalities ;  but  laid  the  case  bare  at  once, 
and  got  at  its  essence.  His  head  was  not  formed  to  be 
diverted  by  little  difficulties  or  sophistries.  On  the  other 
band  he  was  frequently  too  impatient,  too  dogmatical,  and 
too  little  open  to  persuasion,  and  to  all  the  complicated 
bearings  of  an  entangled  cause.  His  temper  was  severe, 
his  feelings  morose,  and  his  disregard  of  the  world,  and 

.  even  its  innocent  passions  and  foibles,  too  general  and  un- 
sparing. He  made  little  allowance  for  a  difference  of  ha- 
bits X)r  pursuits.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  was  a  man 
of  a  superior  mind  ;  and  in  many  respects  filled  his  high 
station  with  great  and  deserved  reputation."  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  as  a  patron  he  was  munificent ;  and  often, 
what  he  could  not  perform  in  his  official  capacity,  he  ex- 
pended from  his  own  fortune.  His  behaviour,  in  this  re- 
spect, to  Dr.  Johnson,  must  ever  be  remembered  to  his  ho- 
nour. In  bestowing  church  preferment  he  was  singularly 
honest  and  disinterested,  and  of  all  the  anecdotes  in  cur- 
rent report  (and  they  were  at  one  time  very  many)  .relating 
to  this  subject,  we  never  heard  one  that  did  not  place  his 
good  sense  and  humanity  in  a  very  favourable  light.  But 
while,  like  many  other  men  of  high  station  encifmbered 
with  business,  he  needed  to  be  reminded  of  those  who  had 
claims  upon  him,  it  was  peculiar  to  himself  that  in  his  cha- 
racter of  patron,  he  was  seldom  accessible  to  the  common 
forms   of  application.     If  a  tale  of  depressed  merit  and 

.  consequent  distress  was  gently  insinuated,  he  seldom  heard 
it  without  extending  relief,  but  all  manner  of  solicitatioa 
from  those  who  thought  they  had  influence  over  him,  he 
repelled  with  contempt;  and  such  were  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  temper,  that  even  when  be  came  to  confer  his  highest' 
favours,  it  was  frequently  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  les* 
sen  the  obligation. 

As  a  scholar  lord  Thurlow  possessed  more  knowledge 
than  the  world  gave  him  credit  for,  and  his  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  language  is  testified  in  a  dedi- 
cation to  him  by  his  friend  Dr.  Horsley. — In  early  life,  he 
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^lired  moch  with  men  of  gaiety  and  wit,  and  always '  pre« 

'  served  a  high  respect  for  hterary  itierit.    In  his  latter  years, 

be  would  not  probably  have  defended  the  laxity  in  which 

much  of  his  time  had  been  spent.     He  never  was  married, 

•  but  left  three  daughters  by  a  lady  with  whom  he  had  long 
lived.  He  was,  agreeably  tq  the  terms  of  his  second  peer- 
age, succeeded  by  his  nephew  Edward,  eldest  son  of  Tho- 
mas Thurlow,  late  bishop  of  Durham,  who  died  in  1791.' 

'  THWAITES  (Edward),  a  learned  Saxonist,  and  the 
descendant  of  some  learned  Oxonians,  was  born  in  1667, 
but  where,  or  where  educated,  has  not  been  discovered. 
That  he  was  well  grounded  in  classical  learning  is  evident* 
He  was  admitted  battler  of  Queen^s  college,  Oxford,  on 
Sept.  14,  1689,  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  Jan.  1694,  and 

•  that  of  M.  A»  in  1697,  and  either  then  or  in  the  following 
-year,  was  admitted  fellow  of  the  college.  Queen^s  was  at 
,  this  time  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  Saxon  scholars, 
-one  of  the  principal  of  whom  wa?  M  r.  Thwaites,  whoso 

early  as  1698   became  a  preceptor  ia  the  Saxon  tongue 

'  there.     The  industry  of  his  pupils  was  great,  bat  they  bad 

few  helps.      In   a   letter   to   Wanley,   dated   Msirch  214, 

1698>9,    he  says,   ^'  We  want  Saxon  Lexicons.     I  have 

fifteen  young  students  in  that  language,  and  but  one  Som« 

ner  for  them  all.'*     This  was  undoubtedly  a  sufficient  rea« 

.  son  for  the  patronage  he  bestowed  on  Mr.  Thomas  Benson's 

.Vocabulary,  an  epitome  of  Somner,  begun  to  be  printed 

in' small  quarto,  but  which  was  afterwards  printed  in  8vo, 

under  the  title  of  ^*  Vocabularium  Anglo-Saxonicum  Lexico 

Gul.  Somneri   magna  parte   auctius,"  Oxon.   1701.     Mr. 

Thwaites,  according  to  a  memorandum  in   Hearne's  MS 

diary,  had  a  considerable  hand  in  this.  '  In  1697,  he  edited' 

' "  Dionysii  Orbis  Descriptio,  com  veterumi  scholiis  et  Eus- 

tathii  commentariis.  Accedit  Periegesis  Priseiani,  cum  nb- 

,tis  Aridrese  Papii,'*  Oxon.  8vo.    This  was  followed  in  169i; 

by  "  Heptateuchus,   Liber  Job,  et  Evangelium  Nicddemli 

Anglo-Saxonicd.  Historiae  Judith  fragmentum,  Dano-Sax- 

onice.  Edidit  nunc  primnm  ex  ]\ISS.  codicibus  Edwardus 

Thwaites,  e  collegio  Regin*,"  Oxon.  which  being  dedi-    * 

cated  to  Dr.  Hickes,  the  celebrated  non-juror,  gave  some 

offence  in  those  days  of  party- spirit.     The  aanie  year  Mr. 

.Thwaites  had  some  concern  in  the  edition  of  king  ^Etfred^s 

;  1  Callin«'s  Peerage,  by  sir  E.  Brydgc8.--43ent  Ma^.  vol.  LXXVL— Bosweli's 
Xife.  of  Jobusoiu 
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Saxon  versicm  of  ^^  Boetbius  de  ConsoUtione  Philoiophitt,** 
the  professed  editor  of  which  was  Mr.  Christopher  Rawlin- 
SOD.  Mr.  Thwaites  also  rendered  much  assistance  to  Dr. 
Hickes  in  bis  *^  Thesaurus/'  which  is  amply  acknowledged 
in  the  epistolary  preface.  In  1708|  he  was  elected  by  the 
Imiversity,  reader  in  moral  pbilosopbyi  and  the  next  year 
appointed,  regius  professor  of  Greek;  His  last  work^ 
^Grammatica  Anglo-Saxonica  ex  Hickesiano  linguarum 
Septentripnalium  Thesauro  excerpta^**  appeared  at  Oxford 
in  171],  on  the  12th  of  Decemberi  Svo,  in  which  year  he 
died,  and  was  buried  at  Iffiey  church  near  Oxford.  He 
was  only  forty-four  years  of  age,  and  his  death  is  supposed 
to  have  been  hastened  by  the  amputation  of  his  leg.  Of 
this  affair,  the  accounts  in  our  authorities  differ ;  the  one 
imputing  the  necessity  for  amputation  to  his  having  broke 
his  leg  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  the  other  to  a  growing  on 
one  of  his  knees,  perhaps  what  is  called  a  white  swelling, 
which  is  a  very  fi-equent  cause  for  amputation.  Both,  how- 
ever, agree  in  the  extraordinary  calmness  with  which  he 
bore  the  operation,  and  in  his  having  stopped  the  bleeding 
in  the  night  when  it  broke  out  afresh,  wittiout  help.  It  is 
said  that  when  his  surgeon,  Mr.  Charles  Bernard,  related 
bis  behaviour  to  queen  Anne,  she  ordered  him  a  pension, 
and  to  be  made  Greek  professor;  but  in  these  circum- 
stances likewise  our  accounts  differ.  A  consumption  en- 
sued, and  deprived  the  university  of  ''  the  best  Septen- 
trionalist/'  next  to  Dr.  Hickes,  a  man,  too,  '<  beautiful  in 
his  personage,  pleasant  in  conversation,  of  great  vivacity, 
and  of  a  most  agreeable  natural  behaviour.''*^^^  Besides 
^^tbese  excellencies,  be  wrote,"  says  Mr.  Browne,  **  the 
finest  hand  I  ever  saw."  ^ 

THYNNE  (Francis),  an  antiquary,  and  herald,  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  descended  from  an  ancient  branch  of 
the  t)oble  family  now  having  the  title  of  marquis  of  Bath, 
was  the  son  of  William  Thynne,  chief  clerk  of  the  kitchen, 
and  afterwards  marquis  of  the  household  to  Henry  VIII. 
He  was  born  at  Stretton,  in  Shropshire,  and  educated  at 
.Tonbridge  school,  under  Mr.  Proctor,  the  learned  master, 
.  who  is  gratefully  remembered  by  him  as  one  of  the  English 
historians.  From  thence  he  was  sent  to  Magdalen  college,^ 
Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  a  commoner;  and,  as  him- 

1  Nicholt^  Bowycr,  an  article  from  tht  accurate  pen  of  Mr.  Ellis.— -Lettert 
by  Eminent  PerMos,  1813,  3  toU.  8ro.— -Biog.  Brit,  note  on  the  Life  oCtaiil^ 
tlM  editor  of  Bcdc.-'MicoUoB'i  Lctten^  vol.  L  p.  105. 
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self  informs  us,  was  afterwards  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Camden,  in  the  preface  to  bis  Britannia,  gives  him  the 
ample  character  of  having  prosecuted  the  study  of  anti* 
quities  with  great  honour.  In  that  of  heraldic  and  genealo* 
gical  pursuits,  he  was  particularly  an  enthusiast,  and  pre* 
sented  a  petition  to  lord  Burleigh,  then  presiding  at  tha 
bead  of  the  commission  for  executing  the  office  of  earl 
marshal,  requesting  to  be  admitted  into  the  college  of  he^  - 
ralds^  and  offering  himself  to  the  strictest  examination. 
This  was  accordingly  instituted,  and  his  merit  being  ac» 
knowledged,  he  was  preferred  to  be  blanche  lyon  pour* 
suivant,  after  which,  when  he  was  fifty*seven  years  of  age, 
be  was,  on  April  22,  1602,  with  great  ceremony,  created 
Lancaster  herald  at  arms,  having  previously  obtained  a  pa* 
teut  for  that  office,  dated  Oct.  23,  44  Eliz.  Wood,  in 
liis  ^*  AthensB,"  and  Hearne,  after  him,  place  the  death  of 
Mr.  Thynne  in  1911,  but  it  must  have  happened  sooner^ 
since  he  never  surrendered  hii  pateivt,  and  that  granted 
to  bis  successor  in  office  bears  date  Not.  1608,  which  waa 
more  probably  the  year  of  his  death. 

Hearne  published  ^^AdiscourseoftheDutye  and  Officeof 
an  Heraulde  of  Armes,''  written  by  Thynne,  the  3d  day  of 
March,  1605..  In  1651  were  printed  his  <<  Histories  con* 
cerning  Ambassadors  and  their  Functions,"  dedicated  to  his  ' 
good  friend  William,  lord  Cobham.  He  continued  the 
Chronicle,  known  by  the  uame  of  Holingsbed's,  finishing 
the  annals  of  Scotland,  from  1586  down  to  where  they  now 
end.  He  drew  up  a  list  of  English  cardinals,  added  to  the 
reign  of  Mary  L  He  wrote  the  catalogue  of  English  hisA. 
torical  writers;  but  bis  '* Discourses*'  upon  the  earls  of 
Leicester,  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  lords  Cobham,  and 
tlie  catalogue  of  the  wardens  of  the  Cinque  ports,  were 
suppressed.  He  also  wrote  the  history  of  Dover  Castl« 
and  the  Cinque  Ports ;  the  genealogical  history  of  the 
Cobhsims;  discourses  of  arms,  concerning  the  Bath  and 
bachelor  knights ;  the  history  and  lives  of  the  lord  trea« 
surers,  mentioned  in  a  manuscript  life  of  him  in  the  col* 
lection  of  sir  Joseph  AylofFe,  hart.  Numerous  as  these 
works  are,  yet  there  are  various  other  literary  productions 
of  his  :  some  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  Cotton  library, 
others  were  possessed  by  Anstis,  sen.  garter.  His  heraldic 
collections  are  in  the  college  of  arms,  and  in  the  Ash* 
molean  Museum  at  Oxford.  Some  of  bis  manitscripts  are 
collections  of  antiquities,  sepulchral  inscriptions^  takea  by 
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him  from  English  churches,  and  elsewhere.     He  intended  - 
to  have  published  an  edition  of  Chaucer^s  works^  but  de-  * 
dining  that,  gave  his  labours  relative  to  it  to  Speght,  who 
published  them  in  his  edition  of  that  poet's  works,  with  his 
own  notes,  and  those  of  his  father,  who  printed  an  edition 
of  this  ancient  writer  in  1542.     Thynne  had  meant  to  have 
writteo  a  comment  upon  the  text,  and  some  verses  of  his  i 
are  prefixed  to  Speght's  edition^ 

THYSIUS   (Antony),  a  celebrated  Dutch  philologer, 
born  about  1603,  at  Harderwyck,  was  professor  of  poetry 
and  eloquence  at  Leyden,  and  librarian  to  that  university.  ! 
He  died  in  1670.     Besides  being  an  excellent  commentator  - 
on  ancient  authors,  be  published  several  other  productions, 
as  1.  'Mlistoria  Navalis  ;''  a  hist;ory  of  the  naval  wars  be* 
tween  the  Dutch  and  the  Spaniards,  1657,  4to.     2.  ^'Gom-  • 
pendium  Historiae  Batavics,*'  1645.     3.  **  £xercitationes 
Miscellanea^,''  these  are  dissertations  on   sacred   history,  . 
and  on  mythology,  1639,    l2mo.     4.  Two  tracts  on  the  t 
government  and  on  the  laws  of  Athens,  subjoined  to  **  Po- 
stellus  de  Republica,  seu  Magistratibus  Atbeiiiensium ;"  . 
and  published  also  in  Gronovius's  collection.     5.   Editions 
of  many  classic   authors,  as   Paterculus,    1668;    Sallust, 
1665  ;  Valerius  Maximus,  1670,  which  is  the  best  variorum  . 
edition;  SenecaV tragedies,  1651,  and  Laetantius,  1652; 
Aulus  Gellius,    1661,  all  at  Leydeln.     G.  A^i   edition   of. 
Polydore  VergiPs  History  of  England.  * 

TIBALDI,  otherwise  PELLEGRINO,  an  eminent  artist, 
was  of  Milanese  extraction,  but  probably  a  native  of  Bo«  / 
logpa,  and  from  the  date  of  bis  earliest  picture  known  to  : 
us,  the  Nativity  in  the  palace  Borghese  at  Rome,  painted 
1549,  in  bis  twenty-second  year,  must  have,  been  born  in 
1527.     He  entered  the  school  of '  Bagnacavallo,  and  en- 
deavoured to  improve  himself,    according  to  Vasari,  by 
designing  from  the  pictures  of  that  master  in  the  refectory 
of  S.  Michele  in  Bosco ;  but  depaVted  for  Rome  in  1547, 
chiefly  to  study  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo.     There  he  < 
was  patronized  by  Monsig.  afterwards  cardinal  Poggi,  who 
sent  bim  back  to  Bologna  to  complete  the  fabric  of  his 
palace,  at  present  the  Academical  Institute,  decorated  by 
bis  pictures,  and  the  principal  monument  of  his  art  in 

1  Atb.  Ox.  vol.  I.  and   II.    new   edit. — Lives  of  Antiquaries   appended  to  . 
Heame^  Discourses,  vol.  II.  edit.  l'if75.—> Noble^s  Coll.  of  Anns. 
*  Diet,  ilist*-»Saxii  Onomast. 
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Italy ;  though  the  Carracci  seemed  to  prefer,  as  objects  of 
imitation  for  themselves  and  their  scholars,  the  paintings : 
with  which  he  bad  filled  the  sides  and  compartmenu  of  that 
noble  chapel  constructed  by  him  in  S.  Giacopo  of  the  Au<» 
gustine  friars. 

From  Bologna  he  went  to  Loretto,  and  in  the  church 
there  built  and  ornamented  a  chapel  with  stuccos  and 
paintings ;  from  thence  he  was  called  to  Ancona  to  operate 
in  the  churches  of  S.  Agostino  and  Cirlaco,  in  the  last  of 
which  he  painted  a  Christ  highly  relieved  and  larger  than, 
life ;  the  Merchants^  hall  received  its  stuccos  and  paintings , 
from  his  hand.     He  superintended  the  fortifications  of  the  . 
place   as  military  architect,  about  1 560 ;  and  two  year9 
afterwards  came  to  Pavia,  where,  by  the  order  of  cardinal , 
Borromeo,  he  constructed  the  palace  of  the  Sapienza ;  he 
then  visited  Milan,  built  the  temple  of  S.  Fidele,  and  be- , 
fore  1570  was  elected  architect  of  the  cathedral.     After 
disencumbering  the  dome  of  numerous  empty  gothic  ino*  , 
numents,  sepulchral  urns,  and  trophies,  and  embellishing 
it-io  their  stead  with  various  elegant  chapels  and  a  majestic 
choir;  Pellegrino  was  commissioned  by  Berardino  Marti- 
rano,  a  Spaniard  in  the  confidence  of  Philip  II.  to  prepare  , 
designs  and  plans  for  the  Escurial.     He  followed  them 
himself  to  Spain  in  1586,  and  superintended  that  enor- 
mous fabric  as  architect  and  painter,  during  nine  years  *, 
when,  satiated  with  glory,  riches,  and  honours,  he  returned 
to  Milan,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was 
buried  in  a  tomb  which  he  had  selected  for  himself  and  his. 
descendants  in  the  dome.     The  precise  year  of  his  death  . 
is  disputed,  but  his  demise  may  safely  be  placed  under 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.   and  some  think  about 
1592. 

Pellegrino  had  a  brother,  Domenico  Tibaldi,  who  was 
his  scholar,  and  acquired  celebrity  as  an  architect  and  an 
engraver  at  Bologna;  that  he  was  a  painter  of  merit  we 


#  The  works  of  Pellegrino  in  Spain, 
are  enumerated  by  Fra.  Giuseppe  di 
Siguenca,  a  contemporary,  who  wrote 
his  ''ilistoria  de  la  orden  di  S.  Qero- 
nimo,'*  Madrid,  1600  and  1605,  in  the 
Escurial,  under  the  eyes  of  the  artisis 
employed  by  Philip  II. :  a  compilation 
from  this  work  by  Mazzolari,  was  pub- 
lished at  Bologna,  1650.  Much  is 
said  of  Peliejrrino  likewise  by  Fra. 
Francesco  d«  Los  Santos,  in  h»  "  De- 


scription del  Real  Monasterio  de  S. 
Lorenzo  del  Escorial  de  Madrid,"  1681. 
Notices  relative  to  ihe  works  of  Pelle- 
grino in  Spain,  may  be  likewise  found 
in  the  work  of  Morigia,  published  at 
Bergamo,  1593,  under  the  title  **  Ui8# 
toria  brieve  dell  Augustissima  Casa 
d' Austria,  fcc.con  la  descriptione  della 
rara  al  mondo  fabrica  dello  ScurUk  di 
^pagna/'  4to.    Note  by  Fuseii. 
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are  told  by  his  epitaph  in  the  church  del?.  Annuncii^  biit^ 
epitaphs  are  doubtful  authorities,  and  of  Domeniqo  there 
is  not  even  a  portrait  remaining.  In  engraving  he  was  the 
itlaster  of  Agostino  Caracci. 
*  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  is  considered,  and  with  sufficient  evi-. 
dence  from  his  works,  as  the  greatest  designer  of  the  Bo« 
Ibgnese  and  Lombard  schools.  He  approaches  the  line  of 
Michael  Angelo  nearer  than  all  the  rest  of  his  imitators;i 
but,  as  he  had  decidedly  adopted  the  technic  without  always 
penetrating  the  moral  principles  of  his  model,  \\ieinanner 
of  the  master  frequently  became  the  style  of  the  pupil; 
though  it  cannot  be  <lenied  that  he  often  united  energy  of 
attitude  and  grandeur  of  line  with  sublimity  of  conception 
and  dignity  of  motive.  Of  these  he  has  given  no  where 
more  signal  proofs  than  in  the  cielings  and  compartments 
of  the  Academical  Institute  at  Bologna;  they  represent 
various  scenes  of  the  Odyssey  in  a  kind  of  monumental 
style,  which  it  would  be  improper  to  judge  by  the  esta* 
blished  rules  of  regular  history.  Polypheme  waking  under 
the  pangs  of  t^e  fiery  point  nestling  itself  into  his  eye, 
though  with  a  sentiment  of  original  expression,  is  evidently 
imitated  from  the  new-created  figure  of  Adam  in  the  Sis« 
tiha ;  but  the  same  Cyclops  groping  at  the  entrance  of  his 
c&ve  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Ulysses  and  his  associates, 
is  in  conception  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  detail  of  all  the 
pftrts,  a  self-invented  being ;  a  form,  than  which  Michael 
Angelo  himself  never  conceived  one  Sof  savage  energy, 
provoked  by  suiierings  and  revenge,  with  expression,  atti* 
titde,  and  limbs,  more  in  unison.  With  these  may  be 
placed  that  wonder  of  fiju'eshortening,  of  conglobatiou,  and 
eccentricity,  the  figure  of  Elpeiior  on  one  of  the  archi«- 
traves  of  the  Salotto,  represented  in  the  moment  when, 
yet  dreaming,  he  loses  his  hold  and  is  precipitated  from 
the  roof.  The  air  of  originality  which  this  figure  every 
where  presents,  and  the  elegance  with  which  the  imitator 
has  reversed  the  figure  in  the  Last  Judgment  of  M.  Angelo, 
from  which  be  borrowed  the  principal  limb  of  his  own, 
place  him  on  a  level  with  the  inventor. 

It  was,  however,  less  for  the  powers  exerted  by  Peflc- 
grino  in  the  decorations  of  the  Institute,  than  for  the  eclec- 
tic principle  which  they  discovered  in  hj$  subsequent 
works,  that  the  Carracci  gave  him  the  epithet  of  <^  MicbeU 
angiolo  riformato,'*  and  commended 

"  Del  Tibaldi  11  decoro  e  11  foadamento.*' 
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« 

The  C0iii|iotition$  of  the  chapel  Poggi  in  S.  Giacomo, 
where  the  imitation  of  Michael  Angelo  is  Mended  with  that 
of  iUpiiaely  Correggio,  Daniel  di  Volterrai  &c.  contain  th^ 
radiroents  of  their  own  system. 

Pellegrino  Tibaldi  is  more  known  by  his  works  in  fresco, 
than  by  his  pictures  in  oil,  which  are  extremely  scarce: 
one  of  the  earliest  is  the  Nativity  already  mentioned,  in 
the  palace  Borghese,  of  which  the  cartoon  still  exists  in  a 
private  collection  of  drawings-  It  is  painted  in  a  sober 
unaffected  tone;  and,  considered  as  the  work  of  an  artist 
zealous  of  bis  line,  with  great  mellowness  of  touch.  The 
figures  of  this  are  considerably  less  than  the  size  of  life ; 
but  there  are  pictures  of  his  to  be  met  with  of  diminutive 
dimensions,  with  all  the  finish  of  miniatures,  though  rich 
in  figures,  touched  with  great  spirit  and  equal  vivacity  of 
colour :  they  are  generally  set  off  by  back-grounds  drawn 
from  bis  fi^vourite  branch  of  art,  architecture.  ^ 

TIBULLUS  (Albius),  a  Latin  poet,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  at  Rome,  in  the  year  of  Rome  690,  six  years 
after  the  birth  of  Virgil,  and  one  after  that  of  Horace.  His 
farther  was  of  the  equestrian  order ;  and  he  himself  set  out 
into  the  world  with  all  the  advantages  of  fortune,  and  the 
greatest  accomplishments  of  mhid  and  person.  Among 
the  great  men  of  his  age,  he  singled  out  Messala  Corvinus 
for  his  patron ;  who  was  a  brave  and  accomplished  Roman, 
admired  by  Cicero,  mentioned  with  great  respect  by  Horace 
and  ranked  by  Quintilian  among  the  masters  of  oratory* 
tie  was  to  Tibullus,  what  Mecenas  was  to  Horace*  .  This 
poet  had  a  country  seat  at  Pedum,  a  town  in  Latium  not 
far  from  Rome.  He  was  a  great  sufferer  in  the  civil  wars, , 
yet  does  not  seem  to  have  been  concerned  in  any  party. 
He  was,  like  Ovid,  a  man  devoted  to  ease  and  pleasure ; 
and  bis  time  was  divided  betwee|[i  the  Muses  and  hia 
mistresses.  He  seems  indeed  to  have  abandoned  himself 
entirely  to  the  psutsion  of  love,  as  some  think,  even' to  the 
neglect  of  his  affairs.  His  regard  for  Messala,  however, 
miule  him  forget  his  love  of  ease  and  pleasure,  and  follow 
that  nobleman  into  Gaul,  who  was  there  victorious,  and 
bad  a  triumph  decreed  him  upon  his  return  to  Rome.  He 
was  attending  Messiila  on  a  second  expedition  to  Syria, 
when  be  fell  sick  by  the  way,  and  was  forced  to  stay  in  the 

1  Pilkington,  by  Fuseli. •«  Strutt'i  Dict.T-ArsenTil1e,  toI.  11.— Keyoolils'i 
WorU. 
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island  of  Phaeacia  or  Corey ra.  On  this  occasion  be  com--'" 
posed  the  third  elegy  of  the  fourth  book,  and  desired  that - 
if  be  should  die  of  his  illness^  he  might  have  this  ^itapb' 
engraven  on  his  monument :  .  : 

**  Hie  jacet  immiti  consumptus  raorte  TlbuUus, 
Messalam  terra  dum  sequiturque  man." 

Though  he  recovered  from  this  attack,  death  did  not  spare  ' 
him  much  longer,  but  carried  him  off  in  the  forty-fourth ' 
year  of  his  age. 

As  to  his '  character,  Horace,  with  whom  he  was  inti-- 
mately  acquainted,  as  weir  as  with  the  other  wits  of  the' 
Aiigustan  age,  gives  him  that  of  a  fine  writer  and  good  - 
critic : 

"  Albi,  nostrorum  sermonum  candide  judex^ 
Quid  nunc  te  dicam  facere  in  regione  Pedana  ? 
Scribere  quod  Cass!  Parmensis  opuscula  vincat.*' 

,  .  Epist.  iv.  lib.  ui. 

*  Nor  is  Ovid  sparing  of  his  praises  of  TibuUus ;  the  ninth  , 
efegy   of  the  third   book  is  written  to  bewail  his  death. 
There  Ovid  finely  describes  the  sweetness  and  elegance  of 
this  poet's  elegies,  by  introducing  Cupid  and  Veniis  to  ' 
nironrn  over  him  ;  after  which  he  places  him  in  the  Etysian 
fields,  in  company  with  Cafvus,  Catullus,  and  Gallus.    The 
best  critics  have  preferred  TibuUus  even  to  Ovid  himself, 
for  elegance  and  correctness  of  style ;  arid  Quintilian  sets  ~ 
bim  at  the  head  of  all  the  writers  in  elegy.     **  In  elegy,'*  • 
says  he,  '*  we  challenge  also  the  Greeks,  in  which  way  of 
writing,  TibuUus,  according  to  my  judgment,  is  by  far 
the  inost  neat  and  elegant.     Some  indeed  give  Propertiua 
tlie  preference ;  Ovid  is  more  indecent  than  either  of  them, 
as  Gallus  is  more  harsh  and  unpolished.**    There  is  cer- 
tainly in  his  poems  an  admirable  mixture  of  passion  and 
purity,  of  simplicity  and  elegance,  and  be  is  thought  to 
surpass  all  others  not  only  in  tenderness  and  sentiment,  but  ' 
in  graceful  ease  and  harmony  of  members.     He  has  left 
four  books  of  ^^  Elegies.^'     His  panegyric  upon  Messala  is 
censured  by  Scaliger,  and  suspected  not  to  be  bis;  and 
the  small  pieces  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  which  Sea-  ^ 
liger  calls  *<  hard,  languid,  and  rough,*'  either  do  not  be- 
long to  TibuUus,  or  never  received  his  last  corrections. 

Thi^  author  has  usually  been  printed  in  the  same  voluixie  ' 
with  Catullus  and  Propertius ;  and  one  of  the  best  editions^ 
of  him  in  conjunction  with  them  is  that  by  Greevius,  ^^  cum  *; 
notis  variorum,"  Leyden,   1589,  in  2  vols.  8vo.     But  be 
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vms  afterwards,  in  1708,  published  separately  at  Amster* ' 
dam,  in  1  vol.  4to,  by  Janus  firouckhusius,  a  very  polite  ' 
and  elegant  critic,  who  corrected  many  places  from  the ' 
best  manuscripts,  and  added  his  own  to  the  notes  variorum. ' 
"niis  edition  is  very  neat,  and  adorned  with  copper-plates.  ' 
An  exceUent  edition  in  quarto  was  published  by  Vulpius,  • 
a  professor  at  Padua  (who  also  published  Catullus  and  Pro-  - 
pertius),-  in  1749.     This  was  long  esteemed  the  best,  and  - 
is  so  still  if  we  take  splendour  into  the  account ;  but  two 
editions  in  8vo,  have  since  been  published  by  the  cele- 
brated professor  Heyne,  of  which  the  second  of  1777  is, 
fqr  use,  one  of  the  best  editions  of  a  classic  author  that  has 
ever  appeared.     Tibullus  has  been  translated  into  English  ' 
with  most  success  by  Grainger,  but  some  have  thought  it 
easy  to  suppose  a  better  transfusion  of  his  spirit  into  our  ' 
language.' 

TICKELL  (Thomas),  3on  of  the  rev.  Richard  Tickell, 
was  born  in  1686  at  Bridekirk  in  Cumberland  ;  and  in  April 
1701  became  a  member  of  Qucfen's  college,  in  Oxford ;  in  > 
170,8  he  was  made  M.  A.   and  two  years  afterwards  was 
chosen  fellow ;  for  which,  as  he  did   not  comply  with  the 
statutes  by  taking  orders,  he  obtained  a  dispensation  from 
the  crown.   .  He  held  his  fellowship  till  1726,  and  then  va-  • 
cated  it  by  marrying  in  that  year,  at  Dublin.     Tickell  was  • 
not  one  of  those  scholars  who   wear  away  their  lives  in 
closets ;  he  entered  early  into  the  world,  and  was  long  busy  ' 
in  public  affairs,  in  which  he  was  initiated  under  the  pa-  - 
tronage  of  Addison,  whose  notice  he  is  said  to  have  gained 
by  his  verses  in  praise  of  ^^  Rosamond.*'     He  produced, 
another  piece   of  the  same  kind  at  the  appearance  of^ 
^*  Cato,"  with  equal  skill,  but  not  equal  happiness.     When 
the  ministers  of  queen  Anne  were  negociating  with  France, 
Tickell  published  "  The  Prospect  of  Peace,'*  a  poem,  of  < 
which  the   tefidency  was  to  reclaim  the  nation  from  the ' 
pride  of  conquest  to  the  pleasures  of  tranquillity.     Mr.  • 
Addison,  however  he  bated  the  men  then  in  power,  suf-* 
fered  his  friendship  to  prevail  over  the  public  spirit,  and 
gave. in  the  "  Spectator"  such  praises  of  TickelTs  poem,  • 
that  when,  after  having  long  wished  to  peruse  it,  Dr.  John- 
son laid   bold  on  it  at  last,  he  thought  it  unequal  to  the  • 
honours  which  it  had  received,  and  found  it  a  piece  to  be  ' 
approved  rather  than  admired.     But  the  hope  excited  by  a 

*  Life  by  Grainger.  , 
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W0rk  ojP  genius,  being  general  and  indefinite,  is  rarely 
gratified*  It  was  read  at  that  time  with  so  much  favour 
that  six  editions  were  sold.  At  the  arrival  of  king  George 
he  sung  "The  Royal  Progress  ;*'  which,  being  inserted  in 
the  *^  Spectator,^'  is  well  known.  The  poetical  incident  of 
most  importance  in  Tickell's  life  was  his  publication  of 
the  first  book  of  the  "  Iliad,^'  as  translated  by  himself,  in 
apparent  opposition  to  Pope's  "  Homer,"  of  which  the  first 
part  made  its  entrance  into  the  world  at  the  same  time. 
Addison  declared  that  the  rival  versions  were  both  good ; 
but  that  Tickell's  was  the  best  that  ever  was  made ;  and  with 
Addison  those  wits  who  wererhis  adherents  and  followers^ 
were  certain  to  concur.  Pope  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  dismayed  ;  "  for,**  says  he,  "  I  have  the  town, 
that  is,  the  mob,  on  my  side/'  But  he  remarks,  that  it 
is  common  for  the  smaller  party  to  make  up  in  diligence 
ivhat  they  want'in  numbers  ;*'  he  "  appeals  to  the  people 
as  bis  proper  judges ;  and  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  con- 
demn him,  he  is  in  little  care  about  the  high-flyers  at  But- 
ton's.*' Pope  did  not  long  think  Addison  an  imparQat 
judge;  for  he  considered  him  as  the  writer  of  Tickell't 
version.  The  reasons  for  his  suspicion  we  shall  literally 
transcribe  from  Mr.  Spence's  collection.  "There  had 
been  a  coldness  between  Mr.  Addison  and  me  for  some 
time ;  and  we  had  not  been  in  company  together  for  a  good 
while,  any  where  but  at  Bolton's  coffee-house,  where  I 
used  to  see  him  almost  every  day.  On  his  meeting  me 
tbere>  one  day  in  particular,  he  took  me  aside,  and  said 
h^  should  be  gliid  to  dine  with  me  at  such  a  tavern,  if  I 
stayed  till  those  people  were  gone  (Budgell  and  Philips). 
We  went  accordingly  ;  and  after  dinner  Mr.  Addison  said 
^  that  he  had  wanted  for  some  time  to  talk  with  me ;  that 
]»is  friend  Tickell  had  formerly,  whilst  at  Oxford,  translated 
the  first  book  of  the  Iliad ;  that  he  designed  to  print  it, 
and  had  desired  him  to  look  it  over  ;  that  he  must  there- 
fore beg.  that  I  would  not  desire  him  to  look  over  my  first 
book,  because,  if  be  did,  it  would  have  the  air  of  double- 
dealing.'  I  assured  him  that  *  1  did  not  at  all  take  it  ill  of 
Mr.  I'ickell  that  he  was  going  to  publish  his  translation ; 
that  be  certainly  had  as  much  right  to  translate  any  author 
as  myself;'  and  that  publishing  both  was  entering  on  a  fair 
stage.  I  then  added,  that  I  would  not  desire  him  to  look 
over  my  first  book  of  the  *  Iliad,'  because  he  had  looked 
over  Mr.  Tickell's ;  but  could  wish  to  have  the  benefit  o{ 
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his  observatidos  on  my  second,  which  I  had  then  finished^ 
and  which  Mr.  Tickell  had  not  touched  upon.*  Accord* 
ingly  I  sent  hioi  the  second  book  the  next  morning ;  and 
Mr.  Addison  a  few  days  after  returned  it,  with  very  high 
i;ommendations. — Soon  after  it  was  generally  known  that 
Mr.  Tickell,  was  publishing  the  first  book  of  the  ^  Iliad/  I 
met  Dr.  Young  in  the  street;  and,  upon  our  falling  into 
that  subject,  the  doctor  expressed  a  great  deal  of  surprise 
at  Tickeirs  having  had  such  a  translation  so  long  by  him* 
He  said,  that  *  it  wa^  inconceivable  to  him,  and  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake  in  the  matter;  that  each  used  to 
Communicate  to  the  other  whatever  verges  they  wrote,  etea 
to  the  least  things ;  that  Tickell  could  not  have  been  busted 
in  so  long  a  work  there  without  his  knowing  something  of 
the  matter;  and  that  he  had  never  heard  a  single  word  of 
it  till  on  this  occasion.'  This  surprise  of  Dr.  Young,  to«» 
gether  with  what  Steele  bad  said  against  Tickell  in  relation 
to  this  affair,  makes' it  highly  probable  that  there  wassome^ 
underhand  dealing  in  that  business;  and  indeed  Tickell 
himself,  who  is  a  very  fair  worthy  man,  has  since  in  a 
maixuer  as  good  as  owned  it  to  me. — [When  it  was  intro' 
duced  into  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Tickell  and  Mr. 
Pope  by  a  third  person^  Tickell  did  not  deny  it ;  which, 
considering  his  honour  and  aseal  for  his  departed  friend^ 
was  the  same  as  owning  it.]'*  Upon  these  suspicions,  with 
•  which  Dr.  Warburton  hints  that  bther  circumstances  con- 
curred, Pope  always,  in  his  "  Art  of  Sinking,"  quotes  this 
book  as  the  work  of  Addison.  (See  Pope,  vol.  XXV.  p. 
168.)  When  the  Hanover  succession  was  disputed,  Tickell 
gave  what  iassistance  his  pen  would  supply.  His  ''  Letter 
to  Avignon*'  stands  high  among  party-poems ;  it  expresses 
contempt  without  coarseness,  and  superiority  without  in- 
solence. It  had  the  success  which  it  deserved,  being  fire 
times  printed.  He  was  now  intimately  united  to  Mr.  Ad- 
'dison,  who,  when  he  went  into  Ireland  as  secretary  to  the 
lord  Sunderland,  took  him  thither,  and  employed  him  in 
public  business;  and,  when  (1717)  afterwards  he  rose  to 
be  secretary  of  state,  made  him  under-secretary.  Their 
friendship  seems  to  have  continued  without  abatement ;  for 
when  Addison  died,  be  left  him  the  charge  of  publishing 
his  works,  with  a  solemn  recommendation  to  the  patronage 
of  Craggs.  To  these  works  he  prefixed  an'  elegy  on  f  be 
author,  which  could  ^we  none  of  its  beauties  to  tbeiissist- 
ance  which  might  be  suspected  to  have  strengthened  or 
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embeUisbed  bis  eariier  compositions;  but  neiijier  lie  if>or 

.  Addison  ever  produced  nobler  lines  than  are  contain&d  in 
the  tbird  and  fourth  paragraphs,  nor  is  a  more  sublime  or 

,  more  elegant  funeral  poem  to  be  found  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  English  literature.  He  was  afterwards  (in  June 
1724)  made  secretary  to  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  a 
place  of  great  honour;  in  which  be  continued   till  1740, 

.  when  be  died  April  23,  at  Bath.  To  Tickell  cannot  be 
refused  a  high  place  among  the  minor  poets;  nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  he  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the 

,  '^  Spectator."  With  respect  to  bis  personal  character,  be 
is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  gay  conversation,  at  least  a 
temperate  lover  of  wine  and  company,  and  in  his  domestic 

'  relations  without  censure.  ^ 

TICKELL  (Richard),  an   ingenious  writer,  who  first 

.appeared  as  an  author  about  1778,  in  a  poem  .entitled, 

:  **  The  Project,**  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  descendant  of 
the  preceding,  or  rather  of  bis  brother  Richard  Tickeli, 
esq.  who  was  appointed  secretary  at  war  in  1724,  and  held 
that  post  till  his  death  in  1740.     Another  account  states 

.  that  our  author  was  the  son  of  Richard  Tickell,  esq.  wbo 
died  in  1793,  .who  was  the  son  of  Addison's  friend.  Soon 
after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Tickell's  "  Project,**  his 
^  Wreath  of  Fashion*'  was  published,  and  was  allowed  to 
have  considerable  merit.  But  that  which  raised  him  to 
immediate  celebrity  was  his  admirable  political  pamphlet, 
called  ^'  Anticipation  ;**  in  which,  with  the  most  success* 
ful  humour,  he  imitated  the  manner  of  the  principal  speak<« 
ers  then  in  parliament,  and  defeated  the  force  of  the  arga-* 
ment  of  the  opposition,  by  preoccupying  them.  This  ap- 
peared in  1778.  Two  other  political  pamphlets  are  attri- 
buted to  him;  namely,  "The  English  Green-box,'*  1779, 
and  "  Comoion-place  Arguments,"  in  1780.  He  produced 
also  for  the  theatre,  an  alteration  of  Allan  Ramsay*s  "Gen- 
tle Shepherd,**  which  was  acted  at  Drury-lane,  in  1781; 
and  "  The  Carnival  of  Venice,*'  a  comic  opera,  written  by 
himself,  and  acted  the  same  year;  but  of  these  two  pieces 
ouly  the  songs  were  printed. 

Mr.  Tickell  was  twice  married,  first  in  1780  to  miss 
Mary  Linley,  sister  to  Mrs.  Sheridan,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children.     After  her  death  he  married  a  daughter 
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p!  captain  Xeigh,  of  the  Berrington  EasUlndiamao,  wbo 
isurvived  bim.     His^  death,  which  happened  Nov.  4,  1793, 
was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  the  window  of  bis  ap^- 
ments  at  Hampton-court ;  in  consequence  of  which  be  ex- 
.  pired,  even  before  Mrs.  Tickell  could  reach  the  spot,  though 
,  she  had  left  him  only  for  a.  moment.    He  had  been  for  sokdc 
time  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  stamp-office. ' 
TIEDEMANN  (Dieterich),  a  modern  German,  pl^ilo* 
.  soplier  of  Qonsiderable  eminence,  was  born  April  3,  1748, 
at  Bremervorde,  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  of  which  plaqe 
bis  father  was  a  burgomaster.     His  father  intended  him  for 
the  study  of  divinity,  but  he  devoted  the  principal  part  of 
[  his  early  years  to  the  studj'iof  the  classics,  and  soon  .made 
great  progress  in  the  learned  languages.     As  he  becanp e 
more  acquainted  with  French  and  German  literature  ai^d 
philosophy,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  studying  divinity 
with  a  view  to  the  church,  imbibing  by  degrees  the  fashion- 
,  able  infidelity  of  his  contemporaries.    In  1772  he  published 
.  at  Riga  his  '*  Essay  on  the  Origin,  of  Languages,''  and  iu 
.  1776,  his  "  System  of  the  Stoic  Philosophy,"  a  work  that 
has  been  much  praised  abroad,  and  ip  which,  he  was  en- 
couraged by  the  celebrated  Hey ne,  wbo  about  the  same 
time  procured  for  him  the  professorship  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  in  the  Collegium  Carolinum  at  Cassel. 
He  was  now,  we  are  told,   inclined  to  materialism,  but 
cured  by  the  essays  and  conversation  of  the  learned  Teten^. 
In  1778  he  published  his  "  Investigation  of  Man,  3  vols.; 
,  in   1780,  "The  first  Philosophers  of  Greece,"  and  com- 
.  menced  his  "  Spirit  of  Speculative  Philosophy." 

In  1786,  he,  together  with  the  other  teachers  of  the  col* 
lege,  was  removed  to  Marburg,  and  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy.  Here  he  taught  with  applause  logic,  metaphy- 
.sics,  empirical  psychology,  the  law  of  nature,  moral  phi- 
losophy, the  history  of  philosophy  and  of  man,  and  ex- 
plained the.  Greek  cUssics.  Of  these  he  is  said  to  have 
'excelled  principally  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  em- 
pirical psychology.  His  religion,  we  are  told,  consisted  in 
moralpurity  and  rectitude  of  conduct:  he  attached  no  im- 
portance to  external  worship,  though  he  did  not  deny  its 
advantages  to  the  great  body  of  the .  people.  He  was  an 
enemy  to  every  kind  of  fanaticism,  a  word  which  we  dopbt 
not  was  in  his  creed  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  the 

>  Qept.  Mag.  Yol.  LXllI.— Bios*  Dram. 
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aoctrines  of  revealed  religion.  It  is  more  to  his  hononr^ 
however,  that  he  was  a  man  of  most  extensive  learning, 
particularly  in  the  Greek  language.  His  last  performance 
was  a  translation  of  Denon's  Travels  in  Egypt,  illustrated 
with  notes.  He  died  May  24,  1803,  in  the  fifty-fifth  yeu 
of  his  age.  A  prolix  account  of  bis  studies  and  his  phiIo« 
sopby  appeared  soon  after  in  the  foreign  journals,  from 
which  we  have  abridged  the  present  article.  Bis  works 
have  never  been  much  known  in  this  country,  and  were  not 
all  very  favourably  received  in  his  own.  ^ 

TILENUS  (Daniel),  a  learned  protestant  divine  of  the 
French  church,  was  born  at  Goldberg  in  Silesia,  Feb.  4, 1563* 
He  came  into  France  about  1590,  and  was  naturalized  by 
Henry  IV.  He  at  first  distinguished  himself  as  an  opponent 
of  thetenetsof  Arminius,but  afterwards  changed  his  opinion^ 
and  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  remonstrants.  His  principal 
controversy  was  with  Peter  Du  Moulin,  which  was  carried  on 
with  80  much  warmth,  that  those  who  were  friends  to  the 
|)eace  of  the  church,  and  admired  both  writers  for  theii^ 
respective  excellencies,  interposed  to  reconcile  them,  or 
put  a  stop  to  the  dispute.  James  I.  of  England,  among 
others^  wrote  a  letter  in  1614  to  the  synod  of  Tonneins  on 
this  subject,  which  with*  the  answer  and  proceedings  of  that 
assembly,  may  be  seen  in  QuickCs  ^'  Synodicon,'*  vol.  I, 
Tilenus  had,  before  this,  been  appointed  by  the  mareschal 
de  Bouillon,  to  l)e  professor  at  the  college  of  Sedan,  which 
de  Bouillon  had  founded,  but  about  1619,  or  1620,  Tile- 
nus was  obliged  to  resign  in  consequence  of  persisting  in  his 
peculiar  sentiments,  and  came  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  on  hit 
property.  He  afterwards  bad  a  personal  controversy  at  a 
country  house  near  Orleans,  with  John  Cameron,  divinity 
professor  at  Saumur,  concerning  the  subject  of  grace  and 
free  will.  This  lasted  five  days,  and  an  account  of  it  was 
published,  under  the  title  of  <*  Collatio  inter  Tilenum  k 
Cameronem,  &c.*'  (See  Cameron).  Some  time  after» 
Tilenus  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Scotch  nation,  disapprov- 
ing of  the  presbyterian,  and  commending  the  episcopal  form 
of  the  reformed  church,  as  established  in  England.  This 
pleased  king  James  so  much,  who  hated  presbyterianism, 
that  he  invited  the  author  to  England,  where  be  received 
him  very  graciously, ,  and  offered  him  a  pension.  Tile- 
nus accepted  the  offer,  and  only  begged  leave  to  retura 
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l^'Frftnce  to  settle  his  affbirs ;  but  his  cbaimcter  becoming 
by  some  means  obnoxious  in  this  country^  he  was  di«* 
cotiraged  from  returning,  and  died  at  Paris,  Aug.  1,  1633. 
His  latter  days  were  Spent  in  defending  the  Arminian  te- 
nets agairtsi  thie  reformed  church  of  France,  and  he  wrote 
several  books,  the  titles  of  which  may  now  be  dispensed 
with,  but  may  be  found  in  our  authorities*  * 

TILLEM^NS  (P£TER},  a  landscape-painter,  who  has 
left  worlis  dtttib  sustain  their  character  evep  in  capital  col« 
Jections,  was  born  at  Antwerp  about  16S4,  and  made  him* 
self  a  painter,  though  he  studied  under  very  indifferent 
masters.  In  1708,  he  was  brought  to  England,  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Casteels,  by  one  Turner,  a  dealer  in  pic- 
tures, and  was  employed  by  him  in  copying  Bourgognon 
and  other  masters,  in  which  he  succeeded  admirably,  par- 
ticularly Teniers,  of  whom  he  preserved  all  the  freedom 
and  spirit.  He  generally  painted  landscapes  with  small 
figures,  sea-ports  and  views,  but  when  he  came  .to  be 
known,  be  was  patronized  by  several  men, of  quality,  and 
drew  views  of  their  seats,  bantings,  races,  and  horses  ia 
perfection.  In  this  way  he  was  much  employed,  both  in 
the  west  and  north  of  £ngland,  and  in  Wales,  and  drew 
many  prospects  for  Bridges's  History  of  Northamptonshire^ 
The  duke  of  Devonshire,  in  whose  collection  is  a  fine  view 
of  Chatswortb  by  Tiilemans,  and  lord  Byron,  were  his  chief 
patrons.  He  also  instructed  the  latter  in  bis  art,  who  did 
great  credit  to  his  master.  After  labouring  many  year^ 
under  an  asthma,  for  which  he  chiefly  resided  at  Rich- 
mond, he  died  at  Norton  in  Suffolk,  Dec.  5,  1734,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Stow*Langtoft. ' 

TILLEMONT  (Lewis  Sebastian  Le  Nain  pe),  whom 
UAvocat  pronounces  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  accu- 
rate critics  and  historians  that  France  has  piroduced,  waa. 
born  at  Paris  Nov.  30,  1637.  His  father,  John  Le  Nain^ 
was  master  of  the  requests.  About  the  age  of  ten,  he  waa 
sent  to  the  famous  seminary  of  the  Port  Royal,  wfiere  his 
attention  to  instruction,  and  his  proficiency,  were  very  ex- 
traordinary, and  where  he  very  early  became  fond  of  the 
stndy  of  history.  This  partiality  seems  to  have  been 
£rst  excited  by  a  perusal  of  Baronius,  and  while  thus  em.- 
ployed  he  was  perpetually  putting  questions  to  his  master 

*  Alprert.— Brandt*!  History  of  the  Reforaiation.«-^Quick's  S/nodicoo.-^Dict. 
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Nicole,  who  ftt  firat  gate  him  such  answers  as  tMtte  in  his 
bead  at  the  nximefit)  but  sooti  found  that  his  pupil  was  not 
so  easily  satisfied ;'  and  Nicole,  although  by  no  means  ig- 
norant of  histofy,  used  to  dread  bis  approach,  lest  he  might 
ftsk  questions  for  which  be  was  not  fully  prepared.     At  the 
iige  of  eighte^  Tillemont  began  to  read  the  fathers,  the 
lives  of  the  apdsti<S^>  and  their*  Mccessors  in  the  primitive 
fchurchy  aad  dmw  up  for  himself  an  account  o^  early  eccle- 
siastical history^  in  the  manner  of  Usher's  Annals,  a  book 
be  much  admired,  and  formed  bis  own  somewhat  on  the 
same  plan.  .  In  the  mean  time  be  was  successfully  in-* 
structed  in  oAer  branches ;  but  it  was  a  considerable  time 
before  be  made  choice  of  n  profession.    la  this  he  was  at 
last   influetic^d  by  M.Chotirt  de  Buzanval,    bishop  of 
Beauvais,  who  deteniiined  him  in  favour  of  the  church, 
And  gave  him  the  tonsure.    About  1663,  he  went  to  re^ 
side  with  M.  Hermant,  a  eanoii  of  the  cathedral  of  Beau-* 
vais,  and  retnftined  there  ^ve  or  sisc  years.     He  then  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  lodged  with  M.  Tbomaa  de  Foasd,  an 
old  School-fellow,  for  about  two' years ;  but  although  in  all 
these  situations  he  was  constantly  etuployed  in  study,  and 
bad  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  time,  he  removed  to  the 
country,   and,   after  receivmg  the  other   orders  of  his 
eburch,  and  being  ordained  priest  in  167^^  he  settled  at 
Tillemont,  whence  he  took  his  name,  about  a  league  from 
l^aris.    About  this  time  he  wa<  employed,  along  with  his 
friend  M.  de  Sacy,  on  a  life  of  St.  Louis,  and  two  years 
tkfter  be  travelled  in  Flanders  and  Holland.     After  his  re^ 
turn,  he  continued  his  studies,  and,   in  1690,  began  to 
publish  his  "  History  of  the  Emperors,'*  wfaicli  was  very 
favourably  received)  and  made  the  public  more  anxious  to 
see  his  hfetory  of  the  church,  ou  which  it  was  well  known 
*e  had  been  for  -some  time  employed:    His  "  History  of 
4be  Emperors^^  was,  in  fact,  a  p^rt  of  his  ecclesiastical 
history^;  but  wheh  he  printed  a  volume,  as  a  specimen,  it 
fell  into  the  hapds  of  a  licenser  of  the  press,  who  made  so 
many  petty  ol]jections,  that  M.  Tillemont  determined  to 
auppress  the  work  rather  than  submit  to  the-  proposed  al* 
terations  and  omissions,  as  none  of  the  objections  were  in 
any  way  contrary  to  the  received  doctrines  of  the  church. 
He  then,  by  the  advice  of  hia  friends,  published  the  his* 
tory  of  the  emperors  separately ;  and  there  being  no  oc- 
casion in  this  case  for  a  theological  licenser,  be  published 
Tpl.  I.  in  1690,  4to;  and.  completed  the  work  in  fiverols. 
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in  1701,  which  bad  abuitdant  success;  was  reprinted  a| 
Brussels^  and  translated  into  English.  This  was  followed  by 
his  ecclesiastical  history,  '^  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I'Histoiro 
ecclesiastique  des  six  premiers  siecles/'  &c.  16&3|  &c.  cori« 
pLeted  in  sixteen  volqoies^  quarto.  Extreme  accuracy  of 
lacts  and  dates  constitute:  the  great  merit  of  this  work,  and 
the  want  of  a  more  methodical  arrangement,  and  of  a  bet'^ 
ter  style,  its  chief  objections.  Dupin  wishes  he  had  reduced 
his  work  to  the  form  of  annals,  in  imitation  of  Baroniiis ;  and 
this  opinion  having  been  conveyed  to  M.  Tillemont,  he 
said  he  could  not  think  of  going  over  the  materials  anew^ 
bat  was  very  willing  to  give  bis  manuscripts  to  any  person 
who  would  take  the  trouble  to  put  them  in  tlie  fomi  of  an^ 
nals.  No  such  person  offeriog  his  services^  IiI..Tillefnonl 
proceeded  in  his  own  way,  in  which  he  mel^  .afterwafda 
witbveryJittle  opposidoA,  lexeept  a.shorteoatmversy,  of 
Q9  great  importance,  with  father  Lamy. 
i  <  Tillemont  was  intimate  with  M.  iE^ermant^  dobtor  of  the 
l^i^bonne,  Baillet,  Nicole,  and  inany  other  karned  mea^ 
who  frequently  coasulted?  him.  .  To  a  complete  knowledge 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  be  joined  an  exemplary 'biitmiity^ 
and  regularity  of  conduct..  His  humility,  indeed,  was«o 
great,  that  Bossuet,  seeing  one  of  his  letters  to  fathec 
i.amy,  besought  him,  *^  itoi  to  be  alwayei  upon  his  knees 
before  his  adversary,  but  raise  himself  now  and  then  up." 
He  was  solicited  to  push  himself  in  the*  church,  and  fait 
friend  the  bishop  of  BeauVais  wished  to  ha(fe  him  for  his 
successor :  but  Tillemont,  regardless  of  dignities,  wished 
for  nothing  but  retirement,  and  there  his  perpetual  watch*- 
ings  and  austerities  brought  him  into  a  state  of  languor^ 
which  terminated  in  a  disease^  of  which  he  died,  January 
10,  1698,  aged  sixty-one.  He  was  interred' at  Port-royai 
agreeably  to  his  desire,, but. when  that  abbey  was  destrog^ed 
in  17 11,  his  remains  were  removed  to  St.  Andr^  des  Arcs, 
his  parish  church. 

M.  Tronebai,  c^non  of. Laval,  published  TiUemont'slife 
in  1711,  12mo.  At  the  end  of  this,  are  ^^  pious  reflectione, 
and  instructive  Letters,''  by  M.  de  Tillemont^  from  which 
we  learn  that  he  was  a  zealous  devotee  of  the  <cburch  of 
Rome.  The  ^^  Life  of  St.  Louis^"  by  M.  de  la  Chaise,  was 
compiled  from  his  *^  Memoirs ;"  atad  many  writers  'Of  the 
lives  of  the  fathers  found  their  best  noateiiais  in  that  same 
work.  He  left  in  MS.  a  Memoir  concerning  William  de 
Saint-Amour,  and  iihe  disputes  between  the  Donunicans 
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snd  the  nniversUy ;  a  life  of  Isabella,  sister  of  St.  Louis ; 
remarks  on  the  breviaries  of  Mans  and  Paris ;  a  legend  for 
the  breviary  of  Evreux,  and  the  history  of  the  Sicilian 
kings  of  the  house  of  Anjou. 

His  brother  Peter  le  Naik  he  Tillemont  was  born 
March  25,  1640,  at  Paris.  Having  chosen  the  ecclesias- 
tical profession,  he  entered  at  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  but  re- 
tired to  la  Trappe  in  1668,  being  enamoured  of  the  auste- 
irities  of  that  order,  and  was  a  long  time  sub-prior.  He 
died  there  in  1713,  aged  seventy-three.  His  works  are, 
*^  Essai  de  V  Histoire  de  Tordre  de  Citeaux,*^  9  vols.  t2mo; 
*^  HomeKes  sur  Jeremie,'*  2  vols.  8vo ;  a  French  translation 
ef  St.  Dorotbeus,  a  father  of  the  Greek  church,  8vo ;  **  The 
Life  of  M.  de  Itsnce,  abbot  and  reformer  of  la  Trappe,*' 
3  vols.  12mo.  This  life  was  revised  by  the  celebrated  M« 
Bossuet,  but  not  published  as  le  Nain  wrote  it  i  some  sati- 
rical strokes  being  inserted,  of  which  the  author  wits  inca- 
pable. ^*  Relation  de  la  vie  et  de  la  mort  de  plusieurs 
Beligieux  de  la  Trappe,*'  6  vols.  12mo;  <^  Elevations  k 
Dieu  poiir  se  preparer  k  la  Mort  ;*'  two  small  tracts,  one 
enutled,  **  De  T^tat du  monde  aprds  le  Jugement  dernier;'* 
the  other,  ^^  Sur  le  Scandale  qui  put  arriver  mdme  dans  le 
Monast.  le  mieux  regl&,**  &c.  These  works,  says  L*Avo<» 
cat,  contain  a  spirit  pf  true  piety,  but  little  criticism,  and 
their  style  is  too  diffuse.  The  author's  life  has  been  writ- 
ten by  M.  Darnaudin,  in  12mo.  ^ 

TILLOTSON  (John),  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
descended  of  a  family  anciently  of  the  name  of  Tilston,  of 
Tilsion  in  Cheshire,  and  born  at  Sowerby  in  Yorkshire, 
in  Oct  1630.  His  father,  Mr.  Robert  Tillotson,  was  a  con- 
siderable clothier  there,  a  man  of  good  understanding,  and 
uncommon  knowledge  ^f  the  Scriptures ;  but  so  zealously 
attached  to  the  system  of  Calvin,  as  not  to  be  moderated 
by  the  reasoniugs  of  bis  son,  whom  he  lived  to  see  dean  of 
Canterbury.  He  gave  bis  son,  however,  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, who,  after  passing  through  a  school,  was  sent  in  1 647 
to  Cambridge,  being  then  seventeen ;  and  admitted  a  pen- 
sioner of  Clare-hall.  He  took  his  bachelor  of  a:rts  degree 
ID  1650^  and  his  master^s  in  1654,  b&ving  been  chosen 
fellqw  of  his  college  in  16^1. 

Hisifirst  education  and  impressions  were  among  Puritans  s 
from  wJiose  principles  he  gradually  seceded,  and  is  said  to 

■ 
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luive  felt  a  great  repugnance  to  read  the  works  usually  put 
into  the  bands  of  youth.  Mr.  Chilling  worth's  works  arf 
aaid  to  have  first  given  his  mind  a  new  bias*  and  directed 
iiim  to  a  new  method  of  study,  and  about  the  same  time  he 
entered  into  friendship  with  some  great  men,  which  con« 
tributed  not  a  little  to  give  him  new  views  of  theological 
matters.  Cambridge  then  could  boast  of  the  celebrated 
names  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  master  of  Cbrist*s*college ;  Dr. 
More,  and  Dr.  Rust,  afterwards  bishop  of  Dromore  in 
Ireland,  fellows  of  the  same ;  Dr.  Whichcot,  provost  of 
King's ;  Dr.  Worthington,  master  of  Jesus ;  and  Mr.  John 
Smith,  author  of  the  *^  Select  Discourses,*'  fellow  of 
Queen's.  Tillotson  enjoyed  also  a  close  and  intimate 
friendship  with  Dr.Wilkius,  afterwards  bisbop  of  Chester; 
be^dopted  all  ihe  best  studies  of  this  great  man,  but  so  as 
lo  perfect  every  one  of  them ;  for,  though  Wilkins  had 
more  general^  knowledge,  yet  Tillotson  was  the  greater 
divine. 

In  1656^  Tillotson  left  his  college,  and  went  upon  invi* 
tation  to  Edmund  PrideauX|  esq.  of  Ford-abbey  in  Devon* 
shire,  to  be  tutor  to  bis  son.  Prideaux  had  been  commis* 
sioner  of  the  great  seal  under  the  long  parliament,  and  was 
then  attorney*general  to  the  protector  Cromwell.  How 
long  he  continued  in  this  station  does  not  appear;  but  be 
was  in  London  at  the  time  of  Cromwell's  death,  Sept.  8^ 
I65S ;  and  was  present  about  a  week  after  at  a  very  re* 
markable  scene  in  Whitehall  palace,  which  we  have  already 
related  from  Burnet  in  our  account  of  Dr.  Owen.  The 
time  of  his  going  into  orders,  and  by  whom  he  was  or* 
dained,  are  particulars  not  known.  Some  have  supposed, 
that  ha  was  curajte  to  Dr.  Wilkins  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry, 
before  the  restoration ;  but  Wilkins  was  not  admitted*  to 
that  vicarage  till  1662.  The  first  sermon  of  his  that  ap* 
peared  in  print  was  in  Sept.  1661 :  it  was  pjreached  at  the 
morning  exercise  at  Cripplegate,  on  "  M.au^.  vii.  )2.''  and 
published  among  a  collection  with  that  title,  bift  not  ad-^ 
mitted  among  his  works  till  the  edition  of  17^2.  At  tho 
time  of  preaching  this  sermon  he  was  still  among  the  Pres- 
byterians, whose  commissioners  he  attended,  though  as  an, 
auditor  only,  at  the  conference  held  at  the  Savoy  for  the 
renew  of  the  Liturgy,  in  July  1661 ;  but  he  immediately 
submijtted  to  the  act  of  uniformity,  which  commenced  on 
6t»  Bartholomew's-day  the  year  following.  Upon  thus 
Vepoming  a  preacher  in  the  church,  he  was  very  little  dta* 
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p6$ed  to  folio w^  tbe  pattern!  th^n  set  him,  or  indeed  of 
fbrmer  times ;  and  therefore  formed  one  to  himself,  which 
was  long  esteemed  as  a  model.  He  certainly  began  hi! 
course  of  divinity  with  the  true  foundation  of  it,  an  exact 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  on  which  he  spent  four  or  five 
years.  H^  then  applied  himself  to  the  reading  of  all  the 
ancient  philosophers  and  writers  upon  ethics,  and  among 
the  fathers  chiefly  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom,  with  Epis<» 
coptus  among  the  moderns,  whom  he  made  the  pattern 
both  of  his  principles  and  eloquence.  With  these  pre- 
parations, he  set  himself  to  compose  the  greatest  variety  of 
sermons  that  any  divine  had  yet  undertaken. 

His  first  office  in  the  church  was  the  curacy  of  Cheshunt 
in  Hertfordshire,  in  1661  and  1662;  where  he  is  said,  by 
his  mild  and  gentle  behaviour,  which  was  natural  to  him, 
and  persuasive  eloquence,  to  have  prevailed  with  an  old 
Oliverian  soldier,  who  preached  among  the  Anabaptists 
there  in  a  red  coat,  and  was  much  followed,  to  desist  frond 
that,  and  betake  himself  to  some  other  employment.  The 
short  distance  of  Cheshunt  from  London  allowing  him  often 
to  visit  his  friends  there,  he  was  frequently  invited  into 
their  pulpits.  Accordingly  we  find  that  his  sermon  pii 
Eccles.  xii.  1.  "  Upon  the  advantages  of  an  early  piety,'' 
was  preached  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  in  1662 ;  Dec.  the 
|6th  of  which  year,  he  was  elected  minister  of  the  adjoining 
parish  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  upon  the  deprivation  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Calamy.  He  declined  this,  but  did  not  con^^ 
tinue  long  without  the  offer  of  another  benefice,  which  he 
accepted,  being  presented,,  in  June  1663,  to  tbe  rectory 
of  Keddington  in  Suffolk.  His  residence  there,  however, 
was  but  short,  being  called  to  London  by  the  society  of 
LincoIn'SrInn,  who  chose  him  their  preacher  the  26th  folf 
lowing :  his  election  was  owing  to  bis  being  accidentally 
heard  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  by  Mr.  Atkyns,  one  of  the 
benchers  of  that  Inn,  and  afterwards  lord  chief  baron  of 
the  Exchequer.  He  determined  to  live  among  them,  and 
therefore  immediately  resigned  his  living  in  Suffolk ;  btit 
his  preaching  was  so  little  relished  there  at  first,  that  be 
for  some  time  entertained  thoughts  of  leaving  them.  They 
maintained,  that  ^^  since  Mr.  Tillotson  came,  Jesus  Christ 
had  not  been  preached  among  them*"  To  this  accusation; 
be  seems  to  allude  in  his  sermon  against  evil-speaking, 
preached  near  thirty  years  after;  towards  the  close  of 
which  be  says :  <<  I  foresee  what  will  be  said,  becauae  I 
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have  beard  it  so  oftea  said  ia  ibe  like  caa^^  tbat  there  ia 
not  one  word  of  Jesus  Christ  in  all  ibis ;  no  ai(Nre  is  tbere 
in  the  text:  and  yet  I  hope  that  Jesa«  Christ  is  truly 
preached,  when  bis  will  and  laws,  and  the  duties  enjoined  by 
the  Christian  religion,  are  incolGated  upon  ua*'*  . 

-The  year  after,  1664,  be  was  chosen  Tuesday  lecturer  at 
St  Lawrence  Jewry :  and  being  now  settled  io  town,  and 
having  estaislished  the  character  of  an  exeeUent  preacher^ 
be  contributed  bis  share  to  oppose  the  two  growing  e?ils 
of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  atheism  and  popery.  He 
preached  a  set moo'befoie  the  lord  nwyor  and  court  of  aider** 
men  at  St.  Panl's,  in  166S,  *^  Qn  the  wisdoaa  of  being  r^ 
UgfousV  which  was  published  in  1664,  muf^h  enlarged^ 
and  has  been  allowed  to  be  one  of  tbe  most  elegant,  per<p 
B^icaous,  and  convincing  defences  of  religion^  in  our  own 
or  any  other  language.  In  1664,  John  Sarge^nt  (see  SaR'^ 
0BANT),  who  bad  deserted  from  the  church  of  England  to 
that  of  Rome,  published  a  book,  called  "  Sure  footing  in 
Christianity ;  or,  Rational  Discourses  on, tbe  rule  of  Faith.? 
This  being  highly  praised  by  the.  abettors  pf  pppery^  TiU 
lotson  answered  it,  in  a  piec^  entitled  **  The  rule  of  Faith,'* 
which  was  piinted  in  1666,  and  inscribed  to  Dr.  Stilling* 
fleet,  with  whom  be  was  inlimately  acquainted.  Sargeant 
replied  to  this,  and  also  in  another  piece  attacked  a  passage 
in  Trlloteon's  sermon  <'  On  tbe  Wisdom  of  being  religious ;" 
^hieh  sermon,  as  well  as  bis  ^^Rule  of  Faitb/'  Tillotson 
defended  in  the  preface  to  tbe  firii  volume  of  Im  sermons» 
printed  in  1671,  8vo. 

The  same  year,  1 666,  be  tack  a  doctor  of  divinity's  de- 
gree ;  and  in  166&  preadied  tbe  sermon  ^  the  ^^^onsecration 
of  Wilkins  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester.  He  was  related  to 
Wilkins,  by  having,  Feb.  23,  1 664,  married  bis  daughter*- 
in-law,  ElijBabetb  French,  ,wbo  was.  niece  to  Oliver  Cromf- 
well ;  for  she  was  tbe  daughter  of  Du  Peter  French,  canon 
of  Christ  ehurcb  in  Oxfond,  by  Robiqa^  lister  to  Cromwell, 
wisich  Robina  was  re-manried,  afioat  16JI6,  to  Dr.  Wilkins^ 
tben  warden  of  Wadbam  college.  In  167Q,  be  was  made 
a  prebendary  of  Cantlsrbury ;  and,  in  167j3|  advanced  to 
the  deanery  of  that  church:  be  bad  some  time  before  been 
preferred  to  a  prebend  in  tbe  church  of  St.  Paul.  He  bad 
now  been  some  years  chaplain  to  the  king,  who  is  yet  sup^ 
posed,  by  Burnet  and  others,  to  have  had  no  kindness  for 
bim ;  bis  zeal  against  popery  was  too  great  for  him  to  be 
mucb  of  a  farourite  at  court     Wben  a  declaration  fo^ 
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liberty  of  conscience  was  published  in  1672,  ^iAavieur  to 
indulge  the  papists,  the  bishops  were  alarmed,  and  directed 
their  ciefgy  to  preach  against  popery;  the  king  complained 
to  archbishop  Sheldon  of  this,  as  done  on  purpose  to  in* 
flame  the  people,  and  alienate  them  from  bimselt  and  his 
government;  on  which  that  prelate  callekl  together  some  of 
the  clergy,  to  consider  what  he  should  say  to  his  majesty, 
if  he  pressed  him  any  farther  on  that  head«  Dr.  Tillotson 
suggested  this  answer,  that,  *^  since  bis  majesty  professed 
the  protestant  religion,  it  would  be  a  thing  without  prece* 
dent,  that  he  should  forbid  his  clergy  to  preach  in  lietence 
ofit^  In  the  mean  time,  he  observed  great  moderation 
towards  the  protestant  dissenters,  and,  early  in  1961^  had 
johied  in  a  treaty  for  a  comprehension  of  such  as  could  be 
brought  into  the  commnnicMi  of  the  church ;  but  this  at* 
tempt  proved  abortive,  as  did  another  made  in  1674^  In 
'1675,  he  published  <*  The  Principles  of  Natural  Religion, 
by  bishop  Wilkins,*'  who  bad  died  at  bis  house  in  1674?, 
and  committed  all  bis  papers  to  bim,  to  dispose  -of  as  be 
pleased.  The  first  twelve  chapters  only  having  beeii  tran- 
scribed by  Wilkins  for  the  press,  hcfinished  the  remainder 
out  of  the  bishop's  papers,  and  wrote  a  prefac€|.  In  .IS^, 
he  published  *^  The  Treatise  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  by 
Dr.  Barrow,*'  who  dyiiig  in  16Tf ,  left  all  bis  manuscripts  to 
the  care  of  Dr.  Tillotson.  He  bad  the  year  before  converted 
Charles  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  afterwards  created  a  duke  by 
king  William,  to  whom  be  was  secretary  of  state,  from 
popery  to  the  protestant  religion. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1680,  he  preached  before  the  king 
at  Whitehall,  a  sermon  on  Josh.  xxiv.  1 5,  which  waa  soon 
after  published  by  his  majesty's  special  command,  ofrder 
the  title  of  *<  The  Protestant  Eeligion  vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  singtilarity  and  novelty."  But  this  discourse 
happened  to  contain  some  incidental  assertions,  which  of- 
fended all  patties^  particularly  the  following  passage :  ^*  I 
cannot  think,  till  I  be  better  informed,  which  I  am  always 
ready  to  be,  that  any  pretence  of  conscience  warrants  any 
man,  that  is  not  extraordinarily  commissioned,  as  the  apoa** 
ties  and  first  publishers  of  the  Gospel  were,  and  cannot 
justify  that  commission  by  miracles  as  they  did,  tir  affront 
the  established  religion  of  a  nation,  though  it  be  false ;  and 
opehly  to  draw  men  off  from  the  profession  of  it,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  magistrate  and  the  law.  All  that  persona  ofa 
different  religion  can  in  such  a  case  reasonably  pretend  tci^ 
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it  to  enjoy  ibe  privftle  liberty  mm!  exercise  of  their  own 
eonscience  anfd  religion  ;  for  which  they  ought  to  be  very 
thankful,  and  to  forbear  the  open  making  of  pro&elytes  to 
their  own  religion,  though  they  be  never  so  sure  that  they 
are  in  the  right,  till  they  have  either  an  extnaordinary  coai«> 
mission  from  God  to  that  purpose,  .or  the  providence  of 
God  makes  way  for  it  by  the  permission  of  the  magistrate/' 
Dr.  Hickes,  who  wrote  a  virulent  libel  against  Tiliotson  after 
his  death,  styles  this  downright  Hobbism;  and  tells  us, 
that  a  witty  lord,  standing  at  the  king^s  elbow  when  it  was 
delivered,  said,  '*  Sir,  do  you  bear  Mr.  Hobbes  in  the  pui* 
pit  ?"  Dr.  Calamy's  account  is,  that  the  king  having  slept 
the  oiost  part  of  the  time  while  the  sermon  was  delivered, 
a  certain  nobleman  stepped  up  to  him,  as  soon  as  it  was 
over,  and  said,  *^  It  is  pity  your  majesty  .slept,  for  we  have 
bad  the  rarest  piece  of  Hobbism  that  ever  you  heard  in 
your  life."  To  which  the  king  answered,  *^  Odds  tish,  he 
•hall  prim  it  then  ;"  and  immediately  gave  orders  to  that 
purpose.  Some  animadversions  were  made  upon  it,  and 
printed;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  dean  took  any 
fiurtber  nc^tice,  except  only  to  apologize  privately  among 
bis  friends,  for  having  advanced  an  assertion  which  be  saw 
could  not  be. maintained.  He  excused  himself  by  the  hurry 
he  was  in,  being  called  unexpectedly,  and  out  of  turn,  to 
preach.  .It  is  indeed  surprising  that  a  man  of  lillotson's 
good  sense  i^bonld  be  hurried,  by  his  zeal  against  popery^ 
.to  advance  against  the  papists  what  equally  struck  at  our 
first  reformers. 

'Itti  1682,  tne  deao  gave  the  public,  from  the  manuscripts 
^of  bisbop  Wilkins,  a  volume  in  8vo,  of  fifteen  sermons; 
which  he  introduced  with  a  preface,  in  defence  of  that  pre- 
.)ate*s  character,  against  the  reflections  cast  upon  it  in  the 
^  Historia  &  antiquitates  universitatis  Oxoniensis."  This 
was  printed  in  1674,  under  the  inspection  of  bishop  Fell; 
who  is  supposed  to  have  made  the  alterations  and  additions, 
which  are  seen  in  that  edition  of.  Anthony  Wood's  work. 
The  task  of  preparing  ^'  Dr.  Barrow's  Sermons''  for  the 
.press,  which  had  employed  the  dean  for  several  yeais,  and 
cost  him  as  much  pains  as  would  have  produced  many  more 
of  bis  own,  was  now  finished ;  and  the  edition  published  at 
London  in  16S3,  folio. .  The  laborious  office  of  an  editot 
of  such  voluminous  writings  as  those  of  Barrow,  under- 
taken by  ,one  who  had  many  years  before  appeared  to  so 
jniicb  advantage  as  an  original  writer^  was  as  clear  an  evi* 
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dence '  of  medestyy  as  it  was  of  sineere  friendship,  in  Dr. 
Tillotson.  The  discovery  of  the  Rye-house  plot  the  same 
year  opened  a  melancholy  scene,  in  which  he  hdd  a  large 
f bare  of  distress,  on  account  of  his  friendship  for  lord  Rus** 
sel.  He  and  Dr.  Burnet  were  sent  for  by  that  brd,  and 
both  attiended  him  till  bis  death :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
they  both  urged  him  to  disown  the  principle  of  resialing 
the  powers  above,  for  which  they  were  severely 'censured, 
and  doubtless  afterwards  felt  reason  to  censure  themselves. 
He  published  a  discourse  against  ^^  traBsubstantiatioo,*'  in 
the  latter  end  of  king  Charleses  reigu,  and  another  against 
''  purgatory"  in  the  beginning  of  king  Jameses.  Th^  for* 
mer  debate  upon  that  doctrine  gave  occasion  to  several 
tracts  on  both  sides  of  the  question^:  published  during  the 
controversy  with  the  papists,  which  subsisted  through  king 
James's  reign  ;  and  which  produced  so- many  pieces,  that 
the  vast  collection,  in  three  volumes,  folio,  published  many 
years  ago,  onder  the  direction  of  Gibson,  bishop  of  Loo^ 
don,  is  only  a  part  of  those  written  by  proteatants. 

During  the  dt^bate  in  parliament  concerning  thei  settle^ 
ment  of  the  crown  on  king  William  for  life,  the  dean  was 
consulted  upon  that  point  by  the  firincess  Anne  of  Den«- 
mark ;  who  was  pressed  by  the  Jacobites  to  form  an  oppoai*- 
tion  ;.  and  who,  till  lady  Russel  and  Dr.  TiUo^Qn.had  dis-* 
coursed  with  her,  had  refused  to  give  her  consent  to  it,  as 
prejudicial  to  her  own  right.  He  was' afterwards  admitted 
into  an  high  degree  of  confidence  with  king  William  and 
queen  Mary  y  and  their  majesties  had  the  greatest  areaaon  to 
confide  in  him,  for  he  was  a  true  friend  to  tkeir  establish* 
ment  on  the  throne  of  England.  The  vacancies  of  some 
bishoprics  soon  turned  the  thoughts  of  his  majesty  and  bis 
ministers  upon  the  dean ;  but  a  bishopric  was  so  far  firom 
being  agr^able  to  him,  that  be  used  all  possible  solicita- 
tions to  avoid  it.  He  had  been  appointed  clerk  of  the  closet 
to  the  king,  the  27th  of  March,    16gd;  in  August  he  was 

,  appointed  by  the  chapter  of  his  cathedral,  to  exercise  the 
archiepisci^al  jurisdiction  of  the  province^of  Canterbury, 

,  devolved  to  himself  and  that  body,  on  the.  1 1^  of  that  meotb, 
by  the  suspension  of  Sancroft,  for  refusing  the  new  oaths ; 
and  the  king  soon  fixed  upon  hiss  to  succeed  him*  Tillot- 
son*s  desires  and  ambition  had  never  extended^f«rtbertiwn 
to  the  exchange  of  his  deanery  of  Canterbury  for  that  of 
vSt;  Paul's,  which  was  granted  him  in  September,  upon  thfe 
promotion  of  Stillingfleet  to  th^  bisbopsic  of  WovceMxsr : 
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but,  at  the  very  time  that  he  kissed  the  king's  hand  for  thiS| 
his  majesty  named  the  archbishopric  to  him.  There  is  a 
letter  of  his  to  lady  Russel,  dated  April  19,  1689,  which 
thews  how  he  stood  aflectecji  to  this  proposal,  and  also  clears 
bishop  Burnet  from  many  a  grievous  censure,  as  if  he  him- 
itelf  had  had  a  view  to  the  archbishopric.  After  acquainting 
her  ladyship  with  the  disposal  of  several  church  prefer- 
ments, he  proceeds :  ^'  but  now  begins  my  trouble.  After 
I  had  kissed  the  king's  hand  for  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  I 
gave  his  majesty  my  most  humble  thanks,  and  told  him, 
that  now  he  had  set  tne  at  ease  for  the  remainder  of  my  life. 
He  replied.  No  such  matter,!  assure  you,  and  spoke  plainly 
about  a  great  place,  which  I  dread  to  think  of;  and  said,  it 
was  n^ecessary  for  his  service,  and  he  must  charge  it  upon 
my  conscience.  Just  as  be  had  said  this,  he  was  called  td 
supper^  and  I  had  only  time  to  say,  that  when  his  majesty 
was  at  leisure,  I  did  believe  I  could  satisfy  him,  that  it  would 
be'  most  forbid  service  that  I  should  continue  in  the  station 
in  which  he  bad  now  placed  me.  This  hath  brought  me  into 
a  real  difficulty  ;  for,  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  hard  to  decline 
his  majesty's  commands,  and  much  harder  yet  to  stand  out 
against  so  much  goodness  as  his  majesty  is  pleased  to  use 
towards  me :  on  the  other,  I  can  neither  bring  my  inciina* 
tion  nor  my  judgment  to  it.  This  I  owe  to  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  one  of  the  best  and  worst  friends  I  know;  best 
for  his  singular  good  opinion  of  me,  and  the  worst  for  direct- 
ing the  king  to  this  method,  which  I  know  he  did  ;  as  if 
bis  tordship  and  I  had  concerted  the  matter,  how  to  finish 
this  foolish  piece  of  dissimulation,  in  running  away  from  a 
bishopric  to  catch  an  archbishopric.  This  fine  device  hath 
thrown  me  so  far  into  the  briars,  that,  without  his  majesty's 
great  goodness,  I  shall  never  get  off  without  a  scratched 
face.  And  now  I  will  tell  your  ladyship  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  I  have  of  a  long  time,  I  thank  God  fof  it,  devoted 
myself  to  the  public  service,  without  any  regard  for  myself, 
and  to  that  end  have  done  the  best  I  couldy  in  the  best 
manner  I  was  able ;.  of  late  God  hath  been  pleased,  by  very 
severe  ways,  but  in  great  goodness  to  me,  to  wean  me  per- 
fectly from  the  love  of  this  world  ;"  (he  alludes  here,  not 
only  to  the  death  of  his  friend  lord  Russel,  but  to  the  loss  of 
two*  daughters,  which  were  all  his  children ;)  ^^  so  that 
worldly  greatness  is  now  not  only  undesirable,  but  distaste- 
ful to  me.  And  I  do  verily  believe,  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
do  99  jttuch  or  more  good  in  my  present  station,  than  in  a 
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higher,  and  shall  not  hare  one  jot  1e^  interest  pr«  influence 
vpon  any  others  to  any  good  purpose :  for  the  people  na-r 
turally  love  a  man  that  will  take  great  pains  and  little  prev 
ferment.  But,  on  the  other  band,  if  I  could  force  a)y  in- 
clination to  take  this  great  place,  I  forei»ee  that  I  should'* 
sink  under  it,  grow  melancholy  and  good  for  nothing,  and, 
after  a  little  while,  die  as  a  fool  dies.'' 

A  man  of  Dr.  Tillotson's  dispositioti  and  tiemper,  which 
was  mild,  gentle,  and  humane,  bad  certainly  the  greatest 
reason  to  dread  the  archbishopric ;  since  whoever  should 
succeed  Sancroft  must  be  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Nonjurors.  Accordingly,  he  made  all  the  struggle,  and  aU 
the  opposition  to  it,  which  a  subject  could  make  against  his 
king;  and,  when  all  would  not  do,  he  accepted  it  with  the 
greatest  reluctance*  Of  this  we  have  the  following  ac- 
counti  in  another  letter  to  lady  Russel,  dated  October  th^ 
25th,  1690;  for  there  was  ever  a  strict  intimacy  and  corr 
respondence  between  this  lady  and  Dr.  Tillotson,  after  the 
death  of  lord  Russel,  and  there  passed  several  letters  be^r 
tween  them  upon  this  occasion.  *^  I  waited  upon  the  king 
,at  Kensington,  and  he  took  me  into  his  closet,  where!  lold 
him,  that  I  could  pot  but  have  a  deep  sense  of  bis  majesty's 
great  grace  and  favour  to  me,  not  only  to  offer  me  the  best 
thing  be  had  to  give,  but  to  press  it  so  earnestly  upon  me, 
I  said,  I  would  not  presume  to  argue  the  matter  any  /urtber, 
but  I  hoped  he  would  give  me  leave  to  be  still  bis  humble 
and  earnest  petitioner  to  spare  me  in  that  thing.  He  an* 
swered,  he  would  do  so  if  he  could,  but  be  knew  not  what 
to  do  if  I  refused  him.  Upon  that  I  told  him,  that  I  ten<r 
dered  my  life  to  him,  and  did  humbly  devote  it  to  be  dis« 
posed  of  as  be  thought  fit :  he  was  graciously  pleased  to 
say,  it  was  the  best  news  had  come  to  him  this  great  while. 
I  did  not  kneel  down  to  kiss  his  hand,  for,  without  that,  I 
doubt  I  am  too  sure  of  it^  but  requested  of  him,  that  he 
would  defer  the  declaration  of  it,  and  let  it  be  a  secret  for 
some  time.  He  said,  he  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
defer  it  till  the  parliament  was  up.  I  begged  further  of 
him,  that  he  would  not  make  me  a  wedge  to  drive  out  the 
present  archbishop ;  that  some  time  before  I  was  qomi- 
nated,  bis  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  declare  in  council, 
that,  since  his  lenity  had  not  had  any  better  effect,  he  would 
wait  no  more,  but  would  dispose  of  their  places.  This  I 
told  him  I  humbly  desired*  that  I  might  not  be  thought  to 
do  any  thing  harsh,  or  which  might  reflect  upon  me : .  fo|p 
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DOW  ibat  his  majesty  had  thought  fit  to  advance  me  to  this 
station,  my  reputation  was  become  his  interest.  He  said 
be  was  sensible  of  it,  and  thought  it  reasonable  to  do  as  I 
desired.  I  craved  leave  of  him  to  mention  one  thing  more, 
which  in  justice  to  my  family,  especially  my  wife,  I  ought 
to  do,  that  I  should  be  more  than  undone  by  the  great  and 
necessary  charge  of  coming  into  this  place,  and  must  there- 
fore be  an  bumble  petitioner  to  his  majesty,  that,  if  it  should 
please  God  to  take  me  out  of  the  world,  that  I  must  un- 
avoidably leave  my  wife  a  beggar,  he  would  not  suffer  her  to 
be  so ;  and  that  he  would  graciously  be  pleased  to  consider, 
that  the  widow  of  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  would 
now  be  an  odd  figure  in  England,  could  not  decently  be 
supported  by  so  little  as  would  have  contented  her  very 
well  if  I  had  died  a  dean.  To  this  he  gave  a  very  gracious 
answer,  I  promise  you  to  take  care  of  her.** — His  remark  to 
the  king,  that  *^  the  widow  of  an  archbishop  would  now  be 
an  odd  figure  in  England,*'  was  founded  upon  this  fact,  that 
only  two,  who  had  filled  the  see  of  Canterbury,  had  hitherto 
been  married,  Cranmer  and  Parker. 

The  king*s  nomination  of  him  to  the  archbishopric  was 
agreed  between  them,  as  it  appears,  to  be  postponed  tili 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  session  of  parliament,  which 
was  prorogued  the  5th  of  January  1691 ;  and  then  it  was 
thought  proper  to  defer  it  still  bnger,  till  the  king  should 
return  from  Holland,  whither  he  was  then  going.  He  ar- 
rived at  Whitehall  the  13th  of  April,  and  nominated  Til- 
lotson  to  the  council  on  the  23d,  who  was  consecrated  the 
31st  of  May,  being  Whitsunday,  in  Bow-chureh,  by  Mews, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Burnet, 
bishop  of  Sarum,  Stiliingfleet,  bishop  of  Worcester,  Iron* 
side,  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  Hough,  bishop  of  Oxford,  in 
the  presence  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  marquis  of  Car- 
marthen,  lord*president  of  the  council,  the  earl  of  Devon« 
shire,  the  earl  of  Dorset,  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  the 
earl  of  Fauconberg,  and  other  persons  of  rank ;  '  and 
four  days  after  his  consecration  was  sworn  of  the  privy- 
council.  His  promotion  was  attended  with  the  usual  com- 
pliments of  congratulation,  out  of  respect  either  to  him- 
self or  his  station,  which,  however,  •  were  soon  followed  by 
«  very  opposite  treatment  from  the  nonjuring  party  ;  the 
greatest  part  of  whom,  from  the  moment  of  his  acceptance 
of  the  archbishopric,  pursued  him'  With  an  unrelenting 
rage,  whi<^b  laste4  during  his  life,  and  was  by  no  means 
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appeased  after  his  death..  $efore  bis  consecration,  the 
teamed  Mr.  Dodwell,  who  was  afterwards  deprived  of  Cam- 
4en^s  historical  lecture  at  Oxford,  wrote  him  a  letter,  dated 
the  12th  of  May,  to  dissuade  him  frogi  being,  says  he,  ^^  the 
aggressor  in  the  new-designed  schism^  in  erecting  another 
altar  against  the  hitherto  acknowledged  altar  of  your  de-^ 
prived  fathers  apd  brethren.  If  their  places  be  not  vacant, 
the  new  consecration  must,  by  the  nature  of  the  spiritual 
monarchy,  be  null  and  invalid,  and  schi&matical."  This 
letter  of  Mr.  Dodwell  was  written  with  much  greater  mild- 
ness and  moderation  than  another  which  was  sent  to  the 
archbishop's  lady  for  him,  and  a. copy  of  it  to  the  countess 
of  Derby,  for  the  queen  ;  and  printed  soon  after.  ItciaUed 
upon  him  to  reconcile  his  acting  since  the  Revolution  with 
the  principles  either  of  natural  or  revealed  religion,  or  with 
those  of  his  own  letter  to  lord  Russel,  which  was  reprinted 
upon  this  occasion.  The  writer  of  it  is  said,  by  Dr.  Hickes, 
U}  be  a  person  of  great  candour  and  judgment,  and  once  a 
great  admirer  of  the  ar<;hbishop,  though  he  became  so  mucbi 
prejudiced  against  him  as  to  declare  aher  his  death  to*Dr« 
Hickes,  that  he  thought  him  '^  an  atheist,  as  much  as  a 
man  could  be,  though  the  gravest  certainly,^'  said  be,  ^^  that 
ever  was.'*  But  these. and  other  libels  were  so  far  from 
exasperating  the  archbishop  against  thoser  who  were  cout^ 
eerned  in  dispersing  them,  that  when  son^e  were  seized  on 
that  account,  he  used  all  bis  interest  with  the  goyerunoest 
to  screen  them  from  punishment. 

After  he  had  been  seUied  about  a  year  in  his  aee^  he 
found  himself  confirmed  i^  thenotioii  he  had  always  enter** 
tained,  that  the  circumstances  attending  gi'andeur  make  it 
not  near  so  eligible,  with  regard  to  the  possessor's  own 
ease  and  happiness,  as  persons  at  a  <listance  from  it  are  apt 
to  imagine.  To  this  purpose  he'  entered  reflections  ia 
short-hand  in  his  common-place  book,  under  tbe  title  of 
^>  Some  scattered  thoughts  of  my  own  upon  several  sub^cta 
and  occasions,  begun  this  15tb  of  Mareb,  I69i'*2,  to  be 
transcribed  f  and  bis  remarks  coufcerning  a  public  tad 
splendid  way  of  living,  compared  with  a  private  and  retired 
life,  deserve  to  be  inserted,  as  they  did  not  resttit  from 
spleen  and  disappointment,  but  from  the  experience  ofooe 
who  at  the  time  actually  possessed  tbe  highest  lioAeurs  of 
his  country,  in  his  own  profession.  ^'  One  would  be  apt 
to  wonder,"  says  he,  ^^  that  "  Nebemiab  sboiftld  reckon  a 
huge  bill  of  fare,  and  a  vast  number  of  promiscuaus  guota^ 
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smong  bis  virtues  and  good  deeda^  for  wliioh  he  desires 
God  to  mnember  him;  but,  upon  better  considerlition^ 
besides  the  bounty,  atid  soinetiines  charity  of  a  great  table^ 
provided  there  be  nothing  of  vanity  or  ostentation  in  it^ 
there  may  be  exercised. two  veil'y  eoosiderable  virtues;  one 
in  temperance,  and  the  other  self*denial,  in  a  man's  being 
liontented,  for  the  sake  of  the  puUic,  to  deny  himself  so 
much,  as  to  sit  down  every  day  to  a  feast,  and  to  eat  con* 
ttnuaily  in  a  crowd,  and  almost  never  to  be  alone,  espe«- 
cially  when,  as  it  often  happens,  a  great  part  of  the  com* 
pany  that  a  man  mnst  have  is  the  company  that  a  mad  would 
not  have.  I  donbt  it  will  prove  bat  a  melancholy  business 
when  a  man  comes  to  die,  to  have  made  a  great  noise  and 
bustle  in  the  world,  and  to  have  been  known  far  and  near^ 
bat  all  this  while  to  have  been  bid  and  concealed  from  him- 
self. .It  is  a  very  odd  and  fantastical  sort  of  life,  for  a  man 
to  be  continually  from  home,  and  most  of  all  a  stranger  at 
his  otbm  bouse*  It  is  surely  an  uneasy  thing  to  sit  always 
in  a  frame,  and  to  be* perpetually  upon  a  man's  guard,  not 
to  be  able  to  speak  a  careless  word,  or  to  use  a  negligent 
posture,  without  observation  and  censure.  Men  are  apt  to 
think  that  they  who  are  in  the  highest  places,  and  have  the 
most  poWer^  bare  most  liberty  to  say  and  do  what  they 
please ;  but  it  is  quite  otherwise,  for  they  have  the  least 
liberty,  because  they  are  most  observed.  It  is  not  mine 
own  observation  :  a  much  wiser  man,  I  mean  Tully, '  says, 
<  In  maxim4qu&quef6rtun&  minimum  licere;'  that  is,  they 
that  are  in  the  highest  and  greatest  condition  have,  of  all 
others^  the  least  liberty."  All  these,  and  many  more,  are 
the  evils  which  attend  on  greatness;  and  the  envy  that 
pursues  it  is  generally  the  result  of  ignorance  and  vanity. 

D/.  Tillotson,  from  his  first  advancement  to  the  archi* 
episc<^al  see,  had  begun  to  form  several  designs  for  the 
good  of  tile  church  and  religion  in  general;  and  in  these 
be  was  encouraged  by  their  majesties.  With  this  view  he 
joined  with  the  queen  in  engaging  the  bishop  of  Salisbury 
to  draw  up  his  *^  DifK^ourse  of  the  Pastoral  Care,"  in  order 
to  prepare  the  way  for  perfecting  some  parts  of  our  eccle** 
siastical  constitution.  This  was  bishop  Burnei's  favourite 
tract,  and  it  was  published  in  1692.  In  the  few  moments 
of  his  Insure,  Tillotson  revised  his  own  sermons;  ^nd,  in 
Y693,  published  four  of  them,  concerning  the  divinity  and 
incarnation  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  His 'chief  design  iu 
ih\§  was  to  Jremove  the  knputation  of  Socinianism,  which 
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had  long  been»  end  was  then  more  than  ever,  fixed  upon 
^  him  by  those  who  did  not  love  his  principles,  and  thought 
that  bis  defending  religion  upon  what  were  called  rational 
grounds,  and  his  holding  friendship  and  correspondence 
with  Locke,  Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  others  who  did  the 
same,  were  circumstances  liable  to  suspicion.  Of  this  he 
indirectly  complains  in  one  of  his  sermons:  '*  I  know  not 
how  it  comes  to  pass,  but  so  it  is,  that  every  one  that  offers 
to  give  a  reasonable  account  of  his  faith,  and  to  establish 
religion  upon  rational  principles,  is  presently  branded  for 
a  Socinian ;  of  which  we  have  a  sad  instance  in  that 
incomparable  person,  Mr.  Chillingworth,  the  glory  of  this 
age  and  nation,  who  for  no  other  cause  that  I  know  of,  but 
iiis  worthy  and  successful  attempts  to  make  Christian  re^ 
ligion  reasonable,  and  to  discover  those  firm  and  solid  foun- 
dations upon  which  our  faith  is  built,  hath  been  requited 
with  this  black  and  odiousi  character.  But  if  this  be  So^* 
cinianism,  for  a  man  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  and  rea* 
sons  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  endeavour  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  why  he  believes  it,  I  know  no  way  but 
that  all  considerate  inquisitive  men,  that  are  above  fancy 
and  enthusiasm,  must  be  either  Socinians  or  Atheists. 

The  good  of  the  church,  and  the  reformation  of  all 
abuses  among  the  clergy,  were  the  constant  object  of  the 
archbishop's  thoughts,  and,  among  other  resolutions  and 
projects  for  this  purpose,  one  was,  to  oblige  the  clergy  to 
a  more  strict  residence  lipon  their  cures :  but  there  was 
such  an  evil  and  active  spirit  at  work  against  him,  that 
fault  was  found  with  every  thing  he  said  or  did,  and  alt 
opportunities  were  taken  to  blast  and  defame  him ;  which 
made  a  considerable  impression  on  his  spirits,  so  that  he 
grew  very  uneasy  in  bis  high  post.  The  malice  and  party 
rage,  which  he  bad  felt  in  some  measure  before,  broke  ou^ 
after  bis  advancement,  in  all  forms  of  open  insult.  One 
day,  while  a  gentleman  was  with  him,  who  came  to  pay  his 
compliments,  a  packet  was  brought  in,  sealed  and  directed 
to  him,  upon  opening  which  there  appeared  a  mask,  but 
nothing  written.  The  archbishop,  without  any  signs  of 
emotion,  threw  it  carelessly  among  his  papers  on  the  table; 
but  on  the  gentleman's  expressing'  great  surprise  at  the 
affront,  he  only  smiled,  and  said,  that  **  this  was  a  gentle 
rebuke,  compared  with  some  others,  that  lay  there  in  black 
and  white,*'*  pointing  to  the  papers  upon  the  table.  Yet 
.%li  this  .injurious  treatment,  and  all  the  calumnies  spreiid 
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ttgtinst  him,  could  never  provoke  him  to  the  lieast  temper 
of  revenge ;  nor  did  he  ever  indulge  himself  in  kt\y  of 
those  liberiies  of  spealring  about  others,  which  were  to  so 
immeasurable  a  degree  made  use  of  against  himself:  and 
upon  a  bundle  of  libels  found  among  his  papers  after  his 
tieath,  he  put  no  other  inscription  than  this,  ^*  These  are 
libels,  I  pray  God  forgive  them,  I  do  *.** 
'  Re  concurred  again  with  the  queen,  in  engaging  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury  to  undertake  his  <<  Exposition  of  the 
thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England ;''  which  that 
indefatigable  prelate  performed  in  less  than  a  year,  thougli  ii 
was  not  published  till  1699.  He  sent  the  manascript  to  the 
archbishop,  who,  havingreVised  and  altered  it  in  several  places, 
returned  it,  with  his  judgment,  in  thg  following  letter : 

**  My  Lord,  Lanabeth-house,  October  23,  1694. 

^*I  have,  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  read  over 
the  great  volume  you  sent  me,  and  am  astonished  to  see  so 
rast  a  work  begun  and  finished  in  so  short  a  time.  In  the 
article  of  the  Trinity  you  have  said  all  that,  I  think,  can 
be  said  upon  so  obscure  and  difficult  an  argument.  The 
Socinians  have  just  now  published  an  answer  to  us  all,  but 
I  have  not  had  a  sight  of  it  The  negative  articles  against 
the  church  of  Rome  you  have  very  fully  explained,  and 
with  great  learning  and  judgment:  concerning  these  you 
w^ill  meet  with  no  opposition  among  ourselves.  The  great- 
est danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  points  in  dif- 
ference between  the  Calvinisti  and  Remonstrants,  in  which 
you  have  shewn  not  only  great  skill  and  moderation,  but 
great  prudence,  in  contenting  yourself  to  represent  both 
sides  impartially,  without  any  positive  declaration  of  your 
own  judgment.  The  account  given  of  Athanasius^s  creed 
seems  to  me  no  wise  satisfactory;  I  wish  we  were  well  rid 
of  it.  I  pray  God  to  preserve  your  lordship,  to  do  naore 
fucb  services  to  the  church.    1  am,  my  lord,  ^ 

"  Your*s  most  affectionately,  "Jo.'Cant."* 

*  The  fotlowiD^  anecdote  from  the  the  archbishop,  *  are  my  t)wn  persoDai 

Bidiardsoaiana  will  farther  confirm  the  friendi  ;  atid,  which  is  more,  whom 

excellence  of  his   temper.      *'Arch-  I  bare  mvself  made  such  (for  they 

lieaeon   Reeres,   of  Norwich,  making  meant  to  be  my  enemies)  by  the  lise 

■i  visit  once  4o  archbishop  Tillotson/  I  hare  made  of  those  hinta  which  their 

l^e  ^serfed  in  his  library  one  shelf  malice  hath  sui^gested  to  me»  and  froQi 

«if  hoeks  of  Tarious  forms  and  sizes,  which  1  have  received  more  profit  tbaii 

«n  ridily  hound,  and  finely  gilt  and  .from  the  advice  of  my  best  and  most 

tcitered  I'and  asked,  whateactraordinary  cordial  firiends ;  and  tbertfolre  y^u  see 

skuthors  they  were  so  remarkably  dis-  I  have  rewarded  them  accerdiof  ly," 
linfaithedbyhis^graee.   'Those,' said 
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He  .did  notlong  survive  the  wciting  of  this  letter ;  fori 
Nov.  1 8th  following,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  illnew, 
which,  turning  to  a  dead  palsy,  put  an  end  to  h\^  life  on  the 
24th,  in  the  sixty- Bfth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  attended 
the.  two  last  nights  of  his  illness  by  his  dear  friend  Mr. 
Nelson,  in  whose  arms  he  expired.  The  sorrow  for  bi^ 
death  was  more  universatl  than  ever  was  known  for  a  sub- 
ject :  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  a  numerous  Kain  of 
coaches,  filled  with  persons  of  the  .first  quality,  who  went 
voluntarily  to  assist  at  the  solemnity.  His  funeral-sermon 
was  preached  by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury ;  and,  being  soon 
after  published,  ^was  remarked  on  by  Dr.  Hickes^  in  a  piece 
entitled,  '^  Some  Discourses  upon  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Til* 
lotson,  &c."  The  acrimony  of  this  piece  is  scarce  to  b^ 
matched  among  the  invectives,  of  any  age  or  language:  bi- 
shop Burnet,  however,  gave  a  strong  and  clear  answer  to 
these  discourses,  in  some  Reflections  oa  them  ;  and  shewed 
them  to  be,  what  they  really  are,  a  malicious  and  scurrilous 
libel.  But  whatever  attempts  were  made  against  arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  his  character  may  safely  be  trusted  to 
posterity ;  for  his  life  was  not  only  free  from  blemishes, 
but  exemplary  in  all  parts  of  it,  as  appears  from  facts 
founded  on  indisputable  authority.  In  bis  domestic  re- 
lations, friendships,  and  the  whole  commerce  of  business,, 
he  was  easy  and  humble,  frank  and  open,  tender-hearted 
and  bountiful  to  such  an  extent,  that,  while  he  was  in  a  pri- 
,  vate  station,  he  laid  aside  two  tenths  of  his  income  for  cha- 
ritable uses.  He  despised  money  too  much,  insomuch  that 
if  the  king  bad  not  forgiven  his  first-fruits,  his  debts  could 
not  have  been' paid  ^  and  he  left  noticing  to  his  family  but 
the  copy  of  his  posthumous  sermons,  which  were  sold  for 
2500  guineas ;  a  poor  maintenance  for  the  widow  of  an 
archbishop,  if  the  king  had  not  increased  it  by  an  annuity 
of  40O/.  in  1695,  and  the  addition  of  200/.  more  in  1G98. 

The  death  of  the  archbishop  was  lamented  by  Mr.  Locke, 
in  a  letter  to  Limborch,  not  only  as  a  considerable  lo9s  to 
hiovself  of  ^  zealous  and  candid  inquirer  after  truth,  whom 
be  consulted  freely  upon  ail  doubts  in  theological  subjects, 
and  of  a  friend,  whose  sincerity  he,  had  experienced  for 
many  years,  but  likewise  as  a  very  important  one  to  the 
English  nation,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  reformed  churches. 
He  had  published  in  his  life-time  as  many  sermons  as,  with 
his  ^  Rule  of  faith,'*  amounted  to  one  volume  in  folio :  and 
as'  many  were  published  after  his  death,  by  his  chaplain, 
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t>f.  Barker,  as  amounted  to  two'  more.  They  have  been 
often  printed,  and  translated  into  several  language^ ;  and 
the  reputation  of  theih  in  foreign  countries;  was  partly  Owing; 
to  M.  Le  Clerc,  who,  in  his  "  Bibliotheque  Chois6e  for 
1705,"  gave  an  account  of  the  secotid  edition,  in  1699j 
folio^  of  those  that  were  published  in  his  life-time.  Hef 
declares  there,  that  **  the  archbishop's  merit  was  above  any 
commendation  which  he  could  give ;  that  it  Wad  formed 
from  the  union  of  an  e:^traordinary  clearness  of  head,'  a 
great  penetration,  an  exquisite  talent  of  reasoning,  a  pro^ 
found  knowledge  of  true  divinity,  a  solid  piety,  a  most  sin- 
gular perspicuity  and  unaffected  elegance  of  style,  with  feverj 
other  quality  that  could  be  desired  in  a  man  o^his  order ;  and 
that,  whereas  compositions  of  this  kind  are  commonly  merely 
rhetorical  and  popular  declamation,  and  much  better  to  be 
heard  from  the  pulpit,  than  to  be  read  in  print,  his  are  for 
the  most  part  exact  dissertations,  and  capable  of  bearing 
the  tedt  of  the  most  rigorous  examination." 

As  good  sense,  sound  reasonings  and  profound  knowledge^  ' 
justly  entitled  archbishop  Tillotson  to  the  character  of  a 
great  and  excellent  divine,  so  copiousness  of  style,  and  easd 
of  Composition,  have  made  him  also  esteemed  and  admired  ' 
as  an  orator*     Yet  a  polite  writer  of  our  own  country,  M^l- 
moth,  in  **  Fitzosborne's  Letters,"  cannot  allow  this  to  him,* 
but,  on  the  contrary,  **  thinks  that  no  man  had  ever  less 
pretensions  to  genuine  oratory,  than  this  celebrated  preacher^ 
One  cannot  indeed  but  regret,"  says  he,  "that  Dr.  Tillot- 
son, who  abounds  with  such  noble  and  generous  sentiments, 
should  want  the  art  of  setting  them  off  with  alt  the  advan-^ 
tage  they  deserve ;  that  the  sublime  in  morals  should  not 
be  attended   with  a  suitable  elevation  of  language.     The'  ' 
truth,  however,  is,  his  words  are  frequently  ill  chosen,  and 
dmo&t  always  ill  placed ;  his  periods  are  both  tedious  and  ' 
Unbarmonious ;  as  his  metaphors  are  generally  mean,  and 
often  ridiculous."     He  imputes  this  chiefly  to  his  "  having 
had  no  sott  of  notion  of  rhetorical  numbers,"  which  seenis, 
indeed,  to  have  been  in  some  measure  the  case;  and,  as  far 
as  tlfis  can  detract  from  the  character  of  a  complete  orator,  ' 
it  is  necessary  to  make  some  abatement :  yet  there  is  cer- 
tainly great  copiousness,  and,  as  this  gentleman  allows,  *^a  j 
noble  simplicity,"  in  his  discourses.     As  for  bis  language^ 
notwithstanding  some  exceptionable  passages  with  regard  » 
to  the  use  of  metaphors,  incident  to  the  best  authors,  Dry^ 
den  frequently  owned  with'  pleasure,  that,  if  he  had  any 
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talent  for  English  prose  (as  certainly  be  bad  a  very  great 
one),  it  was  owing  to  bis  having  often  read  the  writings  of 
archbishop  Tillotson.     Addison  likewise  considered  Tillot- 
son's  writings  as  the  chief  standard  of  our  language ;  and 
accordingly  marked  the  particular  phrases  in  the  lermons 
published  during  his  life-time^  as  the  ground-work  of  an 
English  dictionary,  which  he  had  projected.    But  there  are 
some  very  just  sentiments  of  Tillotson  in  one  of  Warbur- 
ton*8  letters,  which  deserve  more  attention.  Tillotson,  War* 
burton  says,  **  wats  certainly  a  virtuous,  pious,  humane,  and 
inoderate  man,  which  last  quality  was  a  kind  of  rarity  in 
those  times.    His  notions  of  civil  society  were  but  confused 
and  imperfect,  as  appears  in  the  affair  of  lord  Russel.     As 
to  religion,  he  was  among  the  class  of  latitudinarian  divines. 
^-^I  think  the  sermons  published  in  his  life-time  are  fine 
moral  discourses.    They  bear  indeed  the  character  of  their 
author,  simple,  elegant,  candid,  clear,  and  rational.     No 
orator  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  sense  of  the  word,  like 
Taylor ;  nor  a  discourser  in  their  sense,  like  Barrow :  free 
from  their  irregularities,  but  not  able  to  reach  their  heights. 
On  which  account  I  prefer  them  infinitely  to  him.     You 
cannot  sleep  with  Tayloi*;  you  cannot  forbear  thinking  with 
Barrow.     But  you  may  be  much  at  your  ease  in  the  midiBt 
of  a  long  lecture  from  Tillotson :  clear,  and  rational,  and 
equable  as  he  is.     Perhaps  the  last  quality  may  account 
for  it." 

Tillotson^s  sermons  have  been  often  reprinted  in  folio 
and  16mo:  to  the  last  edition  in  folio  is  prefixed  a  good 
life  of  him^  compiled  with  care  and  judgment,  by  the  rev. 
Dr.  Birch,  from  which  we  have  extracted  the  present  ac« 
count. ' 

TILLY  (John  Tzerclais,  Count  de),  son  of  Martin  Tzer- 
clais,  hereditary  s^n^chal  of  the  county  of  Namur,  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family,  which  was 
one  of  the  seven  patrician  families  of  Brussels.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  originally  a  Jesuit ;  but,  going  into  the  army, 
he  commanded  the  Bavarian  troops  under  the  duke  Max- 
imiliati.  He  bad  a  great  share  in  the  victory  gained  at 
Prague,  November  8,  1620,  over  the  unfortunate  elector 
palatine  Frederic  V.  and  afterwards  defeated  successively 
the  armies  of  count  Mansf«ldt,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
the  margrave  of  Baden  Dourlach.    At  the  battle  of  Lutler 
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in  Lunenbui^g,  1626,  be  conquered  the  Danish  army,  which 
their  king  commanded  in  .person.  In  1629,  he  was  sent  to 
Lubeck,  as  plenipotentiary  for  concluding  a  peace  with 
Denmark,  bad  the  sole  command  of  the  imperial  forces  the 
following  year,  instead  of  Walstein,  and  took  the  city  of 
Magdeburg  by  storm,  in  1631,  where  his  soldiers  committed 
the  most  horrid  cruelties,  barbarities,  and  ravages  during 
three  days.  This  unhappy  city,  after  having  been  given 
up  to  pillage,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  almost  all  the  ifi- 
habitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  murdered  in  the  most 
inhuman  manner ;  a  barbarous  massacre,  which  will  for 
ever  tarnish  the  glory  of  this  celebrated  general.  He  then 
invaded  Saxony,  and  took  Leipsic;  but  was  defeated  three 
days  after,  Sept.  17,  the  same  year,  1631,  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden. .  Having  rallied  his  forces  he 
repulsed  Horn,  chief  of  the  protestant  party.  General 
Tilly  was  at  length  wounded  by  a  cannon  ball  while  de- 
fending the  passage  of  Lech  against  the  Swedes,  and  died 
of  his  wound,  April  30,  1632.  Tilly  is  said  tor  have  been 
remarkable  for  two  virtues,  seldom  found  in  his  profession, 
the  strictest  chastity  and  temperance.  He  was  likewise 
very  popular  with  his  troops,  to  whom  he  was  always  kind 
and  liberal,  and  at  last  bequeathed  sixty  thousand  crowns 
to  the  old  regiments  which  had  served  under  him.  ^ 

TIM^US,  the  LocRiAN,  was  a  philosopher  of  the  Italic 
schooh,  during  the  time  of  Plato,  who  was  indebted  to  bim, 
limong  other  Pythagoreans,  for  his  acquaintance  with  the 
doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  and  who  wrote  his  dialogue,  en-^ 
titled  "  TimsBus,'*  on  the  ground  of  his  book,  "  On  the  Na- 
ture of  Things."  A  small  piece,  which  he  Wrote  concern- 
ing the  "  Soul  of  the  World,"  is  preserved  by  Prod  us,  and 
is  in  some  editions  prefixed  to  Plato's  **  Timaeus."  In  this 
treatise,  though  generally  following  Pythagoras,  he  departs 
from  him  in  two  particulars ;  the  first,  that  instead  of  one 
whole,  or  monad,  he  supposes  two  independent  causes  of 
nature,  God,  or  mind,  the  fountain  of  intelligent  nature, 
and  necessity,  or  maitter,  the  source  of  bodies  ;  the  second, 
that  he  explains  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  world, 
from  the  external  action  of  God  upon  batter,  after  the 
pattetn  or  ideas  existing  in  his  own  mind.  From  compar- 
iiig^this  piece  with  Plato's  dialogue,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Athenian  philosopher  has  obscured  the  simple  doctrine 
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.of  the  Locrian  with. fancies  drawn  from  bis  own  imagina-' 
.  tion,  or  from  the  iEgyptian  schools. '     ; 

TrMANTHES,  a  celebrated  Grecian  painter,  was  born 
at  Sicyon,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  at  Cithnus,  one 
;of  the  Cyclades.  He  flourished  towards  the  close  of  Alex- 
ander the  Creates  reign,  had  a  fertile  invention,  and  the 
art  of  conveying  ideas  to  the  spectators  beyond  what  his 
.pictures  represented.  All  the  ancients  bestow  the  highest 
encomiums  on  that  of  Iphigenia  prepared  to  be  sacrificed. 
,In  this  celebrated  picture  the  princess  appeared  with  all  the 
pharms  and  grace  belonging  to  her  sex,  age,  and  rank, 
with  the  dignity  of  a  great  soul  devoting  itself  for  its  coun* 
try,  yet  with  the  agitation  which  the  approach  of  the  sa- 
orifice  must  necessarily  cause.  She  was  standing  before 
the  altar,  the  high  priest  Cbalcis  attending,  whose  coun- 
tenance expressed  that  majestic  sorrow  becoming  his  office. 
Menelaus,  Iphigenia's  uncle,  Ulysses,  Ajax,  and  the  other 
.Grecian  princes  were  present  at  the  sad  spectacle,  and  the 
ipainter  seemed  to  have  so  entirely  exhausted  every  dif- 
ferent species  of  grief,  that  he  had  no  way  left  to  describe 
that  of  the  father,  Agamemnon ;  but,  by  a  stroke  equally 
ingenious  and  touching,  he  covered  the  face  of  this  prince 
.with  a  veil,  thus  leaving  the  pitying  spectator -s  imagination 
to  paint  the  dreadful  situation  of  the  unhappy  parent.  His 
idea  has  been  several  times  adopted  with  success,  and  it 
has  been  the  theme  of  unlimited  praise  from  the  orators 
and  historians  of  antiquity,  but  the  justice  of  this  praise 
has  been  questioned  by  modern  criticism,  by  sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  in  his  "Eighth  Discourse,"  and  by  Mr.  Fuseli, 
in.  his  "  First  Lecture,^'  in  which  last  the  question  is  ex<» 
amined  elaborately  and  scrupulously.  ^ 

TIMON,  the  I^huasian,  one  of  the  chief  disciples  of 
Pyrrho,  flqurished  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
He  early  visited  Megara,  to  be  instructed  by  Stilpo  in, dia- 
lectics, and  afterwards  removed  to  Elea,  that  he  might  be- 
come a  hearer  of  Pyrrho.  He  first  professed  philosophy  at 
Chalcedon,  and  afterwards  at  Athens,  where  he  remainedf 
till  his  death.  He  took  so  little  pains  to  invite  disciples  to 
his  school,  that  it  has  been  said  of  him,  that,  as  the  Scy- 
thians shot  flying,  Timon  gained  pupils  by  running  frooi 
them.     This  indifference  to  the  profession  which  b$i;lKp(4 
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assamed  was  probably  owing  to  his  love  of  ease  and  indiil- 
gtence;  for  he  was  fond  of  rural  retirement^  and  was  so 
much  addicted  to  wine,  that  he  held  a  successful  contest 
with  several  celebrated  champions  in  drinking.  It  was  this 
disposition,  probably,  which  tempted  him  to  embrace  the 
indolent  doctrine  of  scepticism.  Timon  appears  to  have 
viewed  the  opinions  and  disputes  of  the  philosophers  in  the 
same  ludicrous  point  of  light,  in  which  Lucian  afterwards 
contemplated  them  ;  fbr,  like  him,  he  wrote  with  sarcastic 
humour  against  the  whole  body.  His  poem,  entitled 
"Silli,**  often  quoted  by  the  ancients,  was  a  keen  satire, 
full  of  bitter  invective  both  against  men  and  doctrines.  The 
remaining  fragments  of  thfs  poem  have  been  industriously 
collected  by  Henry  Stephens,  in  his  "  Poesis  Philosophica." 
This  Timon  (who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Timon  the 
misanthrope)  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety  years. '  ' 

TINDAL  (Dr.  Matthew),  an  English  deistical  writer, 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Beer-ferres,  in  Devonshire, 
and  born  about  1657.  He  became  a  commoner  of  Lincoln 
college,  in  Oxford,  in  1672,  where  he  had  the  famous  Dr. 
Hickes  for  his  tutor,  and  thence  removed  to  Exeter  college. 
In  1676  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  was 
afterwards  elected  fellow  of  ^11  Souls  college.  In  16t9  he 
took  a  bachelor  of  laws  degree;  and  in  July  1685,  became 
&  doctor  in  that  faculty.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  be  de- 
clared himself  a  Roman  catholic,  but  afterwards  renounced 
that  religion.  Wood  says  that  he  did  not  return  to  the 
prbtestant  religion  till  after  that  king  had  left  the  nation ; 
out,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  returned  to  it  before 
that  memorable  epocha.  In  1694  he  published,  at  Lon- 
don, in  4to,  "  An  Essay  concerning  obedience  to  the  su- 
preme powers,  and  the  duty  of  subjects  in  all  revolutions ; 
with  some  considerations  touching  the  present  juncture  of. 
affairs;**  and  '^  An  Essay  concerning  the  Laws  of  Nations 
and  the  right  of  sovereigns,^'  &c.  He  published  also  some 
other  pamphlets  on  the  same  subjects,  particularly  one  con- 
cerning the  doctrine  of  .the  Trinity  and  the  Athanasian 
creed  ;  but  was  first  particularly  noticed  for  a  publication 
which  came  out  in  1706,  with  this  title,  ^^  The  Rights  of  the 
Christian  Church  asserted,  against  the  Romish  and  all  other 
priests,  who  claim  an  independent  power  over  it ;  with  a 
preface  concerning  the  government  of  the  Church  of  Eng-^ 
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land|  as  by  law  establisbad/'  8vo.  Tindal  was  aware  of 
tbe  offence  this  work  would  give^  and  even,  took  some  plear 
sure  iq  it ;  for,  as  Dr.  Hickes  relates,  be  told  a  gentleman 
who  found  him  at  it  with  pen  in  hand,  that  *^  he  was  writr 
ing  a  book  which  would  make  the  clergy  mad.''  Perhaps 
few  books  were  ever  published  which  they  more  resented ; 
^nif  accordingly,  numbers  among  them  immediately  wrote 
s^^inst  it.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  his  answerers 
were,  I,  "The  Rights  of  the  Clergy  in  the  Christian  Church 
futsert^d  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Newport  Paguell  in  Buck- 
ingbamshire,  Sept.  2, 1706,  at  tbe  primary  visitation  of  the 
right  reverend  father  in  God,  William  lord  bishop  of  Lin* 
coin  ;  by  W.  Wotton,  B.  D."  II.  "  The  second  part  of  the 
Wolf  stripped  of  Shepherd's  cloathing,  in  answer  to  a  latQ 
book  entitled  The  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church  asserted, 
published  at.London  in  March,"  1707.  III.  "  Two  treatises, 
one  of  the  Christian  Priesthood,  the  other  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Episcopal  Order,  formerly  written,  and  now  pub^ 
lished  to  obviate  the  erroneous  opinions,  fallacious  reason- 
ings, and  bold  and  false  assertions,  in  a  late  book  entitled 
The  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church ;  with  a  large  prefatory 
discpurse,  wherein  is  contained  an  Answer  to  tbe  said  book; 
all  written  by  George  Hickes,  D.  D."  London,  1707.  IV. 
^^  A  thorough  examination  of  the  false  principles  and  faU 
lacious  arguments  advanced  against  the  Christian  Cburchi, 
Priesthood,  and  Religion,  in  a  late  pernicious  book,  ironi* 
cally  entitled  The  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church  asserted, 
&c. ;  in  a  dialogue  between  Demas  and  Hierarcha:  humbly 
offered  to  the  consideration  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England ;  by  Samuel  Hill,  rector  of  Kilmington,  and  arch-« 
deacon  of  Wells."  London,  1707,  8 vo.  V.  "Three  short 
treatises,  viz.  1.  A  modest  plea  for  the  Clergy,  &c,  2,  A 
Sermon  of  the  Sacerdotal  Benediction^  &c.  3.  A  Discourse 
published  to  undeceive  the  people  in  point  of  Tithes,  &c. ; 
formerly  printed,  and  now  again  published,  by  Dr.  George; 
Hickes,  in  defence  of  the  priesthood  and  true  rights  of  tbQ 
church  against  tbe  slanderous  and  reproachful  treatment  pf 
The  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church,"  London,  1709,  S?o«, 
VL  ^^  Adversaria ;  or  truths  opposed  to  some  of  the  faUe*^ 
hoods  contained  in  a  book  called  The  Rights  of  the  Chris-o 
tiah  Church  asserted,"  &c. ;  by  Conyers  Place,  M.  A*  Lon« 
don,  1709,  8vo.  VIL  <<  A  Dialogue  between  Timothy  and 
Philatheus ;  in  which  the  principles  at)d  projects  of  a  late 
whimsical  book  entitled  Tbe  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church, 
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&c.  are  ifairly  stated,  and  answered  in  their  kinds,  &c. ; 
written  by  a  layman/'  London,  3  vols.  8vo.  Mr.  Oldis-p 
worth  was  the  author.  Swift  also  wrote  *^  Remarks''  on 
Tindal's  book,  which  are  in  his  works,  but  were  left  un« 
finished  by  the  author. — But,  whatever  disturbance  this 
work  might  create  at  home,  and  whatever  prejudices  it 
might  raise  against  its  author,  among  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  England,  some  of  the  protestants  abroad  judged 
very  differently,  and  even  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  approba- 
tion and  applause.  Le  Clerc  gave  an  account  of  it  in  his 
^^  Bibliotheque chois^e,"  which  begins  in  these  words:  ^^  We 
hear  that  this  book  has  made  a  great  noise  in  England, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  since  the  author  attacks,  with 
all  his  might,  the  pretensions  of  those  who  are  called  high« 
churchmen ;  that  is,  of  those  who  carry  the  rights  of  bi* 
shops  so  far  «as  to  make  them  independent  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  of  prince  and  people,  and  who  consider  every 
thing  that  has  been^done  to  prevent  the  dependence  of 
the  laity  on  bishops,  as  an  usurpation  of  the  laics  against 
divine  right — I  am  far  from  taking  part  in  any  particular 
disputes,  which  the  learned  of  England  may  have  with  one 
another,  concerning  the  independent  power  and  authority 
;of  their  bishops,  and  farther  still  from  desiring  to  hurt  in 
any  way  the  church  of  England,  which  I  respect  and  ho- 
nour as  the  most  illustrious  of  all  protestant  churches ;  but 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  wise  and  moderate  members  of 
this  church  can  never  be  alarmed  at  such  a  book  as  this, 
as  if  the  church  was  actually  in  danger.  I  believe  the 
author,  as  himself  says,  had  no  design  against  the  present 
establishment,  which  he  approves,  but  only  against  some 
excessive  pretensions,  which  are  even  contrary  to  the  laws 
ef  the  land,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  king  and  parlia- 
lioment.  As  I  do  not  know,  nor  have  any  connection  with 
him^  I  have  no  particular  interest  to  serve  by  defending 
him,  and  I  do  not  undertake  it. — His  book  is  too  full  of 
matter  for  me  to  give  an  exact  abridgment  of  it,  and  they 
who  understand  English  will  do  well  to  read  the  original : 
they  have  never  read  a  book  so  strong  and  so  supported  ia 
favour  of  the  principles  which  protestants  on  this  side  the 
water  hold  in  common." 

The  lower  bouse  of  convocation,  in  queen  Anne's  reigh> 
thought  that  such  a  character  of  ^*  The  Rights  of  the  Chris- 
tian Chutch,"  &c.  from  a  man  of  Le  Clerc's  reputation  for 
ji>aits  and  learning,  must  have  no  small  influence  in  recom<« 
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mending  the  book,  and  in  suggesting  favourable  notionit  of 
the  principles  advanced  in  it;   and  therefore,  in  their  re- 
presentation of  the  present  state  of  religion,  they  judged 
it  expedient  to  give  it  this  turn,  n:\mely,  *'  that  those  in- 
fidels"  (meaning  Tindal  and  others)   ^'  have  procured  ab- 
stracts and  commendations  of  their  own  profane  writings, 
land  probably  drawn  up  by  themselves,  to  be  inserted  in 
foreign  journals,  and  that  they  have  translated  them  into 
the  English  tongue,  and  published  them  here  at  home,  in 
order  to  add  the  greater  weight  to  their  wicked  opinions." 
Hence  a  notion  prevailed  in  England,  that  Le  Clerc  had 
been  paid  for  the  favourable  account  he  gave  of  Tindar* 
book;  upon  which  he  took  occasion  to  declare,  in  a  subse* 
quent  journal,  that  there  never  was  a  greater  falsehood,  and 
protests  as  an  honest  man  before  God,  "  that,  for  making 
mention  of  that  or  any  other  book,  he  had  never  had  either 
promise  or  reward."     It  will  easily  bp  imagined  that,  in 
the  course   of  this   controversy,  Dr.  Tindal's   antagonists 
would  object  to  him  his  variableness  and  mutability  in.mat- 
ters  of  religion,  and  insult  him  not  a  little  upon  his  firse 
apostatizing  to  the  church  of  Rome,  upon  the  prospect  of 
a  national  conversion  to  Popery,  and  then,  at  the  revolu- 
tion, reverting  to  Protestantism.     To  this  he  replied,  that 
^'  Coming,  as  most  boys  do,  a  rasa  tabula  to  the  university, 
and   believing   (his  country  education    teaching  him   no 
better)  that  all  human  and  divine  knowledge  was  to  be  bad 
there,  he  quickly  fell  into  the  then  prevailing  notions  of 
the  high  and  independent  powers  of  the  clergy  ;  and  meet- 
ing with  none,  during  his  lopg  stay  there,  who  questioned 
the  truth  of  them,  they  by  degrees  became  so  fixed  and 
, riveted  in  him^  that  he  no  more  doubted  of  them  than  of  , 
his  own  being :  and  he  perceived  not  the  consequence  of 
them,  till  the  Roman  emissaries  (who  were  busy  in  making 
proselytes  in  the  university  in   king  Jamea^s  time,  and 
knew  how  to  turn  the  weapons  of  high  church  against  them) 
caused  him  to  see,  that,  upon  these  notions,  a  separation 
from  tht  church  of  Rome  could  not  be  justified  ;  and  that 
tbiey  who  pretended  to  answer  them  as  to  those  points,  did 
dnly  shuffle,   or  talk  backward  and  forward.     This  made 
him,  for  seme  small  time,  go  to  the  Popish  mass-houae ; 
till  meeting,  upon  his  going  into  the  world,  with  people 
who  treated  that  notion  of  the  independent  power  as  it  de- 
served, and  finding  the  absurdities  of  Popery  to  be  much 
greater  atband  than  they  appeared  at  a  distance,  he  bega^ 
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to  examine  the  whole  matter  with  aH  the  attention  be  was 
capable  of;  and  then  he  quickly  found,  and  was  surprised 
at  the  discovery,  that  ail  his  till  then  undoubted  maxims 
were  so  far  from  having  any  solid  foundation,  that  they 
were  built  on  as  great  a  contradiction  as  can  oe,  that  of 
two  independent  powers  in  the  same  society.     Upon  this 
he  returned,  as  he  had  good  reason,  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, which  he  found,  by  examining  into  her  constitution, 
disclaimed  all  that  independent  power  he  had  been  bred 
up'in  the  belief  of ;  Candlemas  1687-8  being  the  last  time 
he  saw  any  of  the  Popish  tricks,  the  very  next  opportunity 
(namely,  Easter)  he  publicly  received  the  sacrament  (the 
warden  giving  it  him  first)  in  his  college  chapel,  &c.     And 
thus  having  made  his  escape  from  errors  which  prejudice 
of  education  had  drawn  him  into,  he  resolved  to  take  no- 
thing on  trust  for  the  future ;  and,  consequently,  his  no* 
lions  concerning  -  our  civil,  as  well  as  religious  liberties, 
became  very  different  from  those  in  which  he  was  educated.'* 
What  Dr.  Tindal  says  here  may  be  true ;  yet  it  is  observ- 
able, that  his  conversion  to  Popery,  and  re-conversion  to 
Protestantism,  lay  between  February  1685,  and  February 
16J8,  that  is,  between  the  twenty-seventh  and  thirtieth 
year  o£  his  age ;  and  many  will  be  rieady  to  suspect,  that  a 
man  of  his  reasoning  and  inquiring  turn  must,  before  then> 
have 'been  too  much  fixed  and  settled  in  his  principles, 
either  to  be  a  dupe  of  Popish  missionaries,  or  then  to  dis- 
cover first  the  absurdity  and  falsehood  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples.    In  the  mean  time  he  endeavoured  to  defend  his 
work^  in  a  *^  Defence  of  the  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church 
against  a  late  visitation  sermon,  entitled  The  Rights  of  the 
Clergy  in  ttfe  Christian  Church  asserted,  preached  at  New- 
port-Pagnell  in  the  county  of  Bucks  by  W.  Wotton,  B.  D. 
and  made  public  at  the  command  and  desire  of  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  clergy  of  the  deaneries  of  Buckingham 
and  Newport,"  London,  1707,  in  8vo,  and  in  his  "  Second 
J)efence  of  the  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church,  occasioned 
by  two  late  indictments  against  a  bookseller  and  his  servant 
for  selling  one  of  the  said  books.     In  a  Letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  London  to  a  clergyman  in  the  country.     To  which 
are  added  two  tracts  of  Hugo  Grotius  on  these  questions; 
I.  Whether  the  Sacrament  of  the   Lord's  Supper  may  be 
administered  where,  there  are  no  pastors  ?     II.  Whether  it 
be  necessary  at  all  times  to  communicate  with  the  Symbols? 
As  also  some  tracts  of  Mr.  John  Hales  of  Eaton^  viz.  Of 
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the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Pov^er  of  the  £ey8y  of  Schism, 
&c.*'  London,   1707,  in   8vo.     In   1709  he  published  at 
London  in  8vo,  a  pamphlet  entitled,  *^  New  High  Church 
turned  old  Presbyterian  ;^'  and  in  1710  several  pamphlets, 
viz.   "An   High   Church   Catechism  ;'*"  The  jacobitism, 
perjury,  and   popery   of  High   Church    Priests ;"   "  The 
merciful  judgments  of  High  Church-triumphant  on  offend- 
ing clergymen  and  others  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L"     In 
1711  and  1712  he  published  at  London  in  8vo,  <<  The  Na- 
tion vindicated  from  the  aspersions  cast  on  it  in  a  late 
pamphlet  entitled,  A  representation  of  the  present  State  of 
Religion,  with  regard  to  the  late  excessive  growth  of  infi- 
delity, heresy,  and  profaneness,  as  it  passed   the  Lower 
House  of  convocation,''  in  two  parts.     In  1713,  and  some 
following  years    he   published    several   other   pamphlets, 
mostly  political,  which   attracted  more  or  less  attention, 
but  are   now  forgotten.     He  had  hitherto  passed  for  an 
ectemy  to  the  church  of  England,  but  was  soon  determined 
to  show  himself  equally  hostile  to  revealed  religion,  and  in 
1730,  published  in  4to,  bis  *^  Christianity  as  old  as  the 
Creation,  or  the  Gospel  a  Republication  of  the  Religion  of 
Nature."     It  might  have  been  expected  from  the  title  of 
this  book,  that  his  purpose  was  to  prove  the  Gospel  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature ;  to  prove,  that  it  has 
set  the  principles  of  natural  religion  in  the  clearest  light,  and 
wasintended  to  publish  and  confirm  it  anew,  after  it  had  been 
very  much  obscured  and  defaced  through  the  corruption  of 
mankind.     We  should  be  further  confirmed  in  this  suppo* 
sition  from  his  acknowledging,  that  ^^  Christianity  itself, 
stripped  of  the  additions  which  policy,  mistake,  and  the 
circumstances  of  time,  have  made  to  it,  is  a  most  holy  re- 
ligion, and  that  all  its  doctrines  plainly  speak  themselves 
to  be  the  will  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  God :"  for 
this,  and  several  declarations  of  a  similar  nature,  he  makes 
in  his  work  ;  and  accordingly  distinguishes  himself  and  bis 
friends  with  the  title  of  *^  Christian  Deists."     Yet  whoever 
examines  his  book  attentively  will  find,  that  this  is  only 
plausible  appearance,  intended  to  cover  hit  real  design; 
which   was  to  set  aside  ail  revealed  religion,  by  showin|^ 
that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  external  revelation 
at  all,  distinct  from  what  he  calls  *^  the  external  revelation 
of  the  law  of  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind  ;*'  and 
aetof dingly  his  refnters,  the  most  considerable  of  whom 
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was  Dr.  Conybeare,  afterwaf^s  bishop  of  Bristol,  Foster, 
and  Leland,  have  very  justly  treated  him  as  a  Deist.     It 
appears  from  a  letter  written  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Jonas  Proast 
to  Dr.  Hickes,  and  printed  in  Hickes's  "  Preliminary  Dis- 
course" cited  above,  that  Tindal  espoused  this  principle 
very  early  in  life ;  and  that  he  was  known  to  espouse  it 
long  before  even  his  "  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church"  was 
published.    The  letter  bears  date  the  2d  of  July,  1708, 
^nd  is  in  the  following  terms : 
**  Reverend  Sir, 
"  It  is  now,  as  I  guess,  between  eleven  and  twelve  years 
since  Dr.  Tindal  expressed  himself  to  me  at  All-souls-col- 
lege in  such  a  manner  as  I  related  to  Mr.  F— ,  concern- 
ing religion.     At  which  I  was  the  less  surprised,  because  I 
knew  at  that  time  both  his  own  inclination,  and  what  sort 
of  company  he  frequented  when  at  London,  which  was 
usually  a  great  .part  of  the  year:  but  not  foreseeing  then 
any  occasion  there  might  be  for  niy  remembering  all  that  • 
was  then  said  about  that  matter,  I  took  no  care  to  charge 
my  memory  with  it.     However,  it  could  not  be  much,  hav- 
ing passed  in  our  walking  but  a  very  few  turns  in  the  col- 
lege quadrangle  just  before  dinner,  where  I  then  unex- 
pectedly met  with  the  doctor,    newly  returned   after  a^ 
pretty  long  absence  from  the  college.     What  occasion  the 
doctor  took  for  so  declaring  himself,  whether  the  mention 
of  some  book  or  pamphlet  then  newly  come  forth,  or  some- 
what else,  I  am  not  able  at  this  distance  to  recollect :  but 
the  substance  and  effect  of  what  he  said  I  do  very  clearly 
and  distinctly  remember  to  have  been,  that  there  neither  is 
nor  can  be  any  revealed  religion  ;  that  God  has  given  man 
reasoif  for  his  guide ;  that  this  guide  is  sufficient  for  man's 
directions  without  revelation ;    and   that  therefore,  since 
God  does  nothing  in  vain,  there  can  be  no  sqch  thing  as 
revelation  :  to  which  he  added,  that  he  made  no  doubt  but 
that  within  such  a  number  of  years  as  he  then  mentioned, 
and  I  do  not  now  distinctly  remember,  all  men  of  sense 
would  settle  in  natural  religion.     Thus  much  I  do  so  per- 
fectly remember,  that  I  can  attest  it,  not  with -my  hand 
only,  as  I  now  do,  but  upon  my  oath  likewise,  if  required ; 
which  yet  I  should  not  so  forwardly  offer  against  a  person, 
who,  for  aught  I  know,  never  did  any  personal  injury,  were 
I  not  convinced  of  the  need  there  is  of  it,  in  respecf  to 
BOme  weak  persons,  who,  having  entertained  too  favour**^ 
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able  an  opinion  of  the  doctortand  bis  principles,  are  tiport 
tbat  account  the  more  apt  tp  be  misled  by  him. 

**  I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 

"  Your  most  hqmbje  servant, 

*'  Jonas  Proast." 

He  died  in  London,  August  16,  1733,  fellow  of  Ail  Soul» 
college,  and  it  appears  that  the  faculties  of  bis  mind  wore 
well;  for,  although  he  was  about  sevenxy- three .  when  he 
published  his  "Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,"  yet  he 
left  a  second  volume  of  that  work  in  manuscript,  by  way  of 
general  reply  to  all  bis  answerers,  the  publication  of  which 
was  prevented  by  Gibson  bishop  of  London^  He  was,  indis* 
putably,  a  man  of  great  reasoning  powers  and  much  iearn-» 
ing,  but  had  all  the  trick  and  disingenuousness  of  writers 
on  his  side  of  the  question. 

He  was. interred  in  Clerkenwell  church,  and  was  follow- 
ed, atnong  others,  by  Eustace  Budgell,  wh^  is  thought  to 
have  forged  his  will,  and  thus  defrauded  his  nephew,  the 
subject  of  our  next  article.' 

TIN  DAL  (Nicholas),  nephew  to  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1687,  and  was  entered  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  Al  in  June  1713.     He  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Alverstoke  in   Hampshire,  by 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  to  the  vicarage  of  Great 
.  Waltham,  near  Chelmsford,  Essex,  1722,  by  Trinity  col -. 
lege,  Oxford,  of  which  he  had  become  a  fellow.    He  quitted 
this  last  living  in  1740,  pu  being  presented  to  the  rectory' 
of  Colbourne  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.     He  had  previously,  in; 
1738,  being  appointed  by  sir  Charles  Wager,  chaplain  toi. 
Greenwich  hospital,  where  he  died  June  27,  1774,  at  the :' 
advanced  age  of  eighty-seven.  '  . 

In  1724,  he  published  in  monthly  numbers,  ^'Antiqui^ 
ties  sacred  and  profane,  being  a  Dissertation  on  the-excel- 
lency  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  above  that  of  any  other 
nation,"  &c.  a  translation  from  Calmet.  He  also  began  a 
history  of  Essex,  of  which  he  published  a  small  part,  in 
two  quarto  numbers,  proposing  to  complete  it  in  three 
quarto  volumes,  at  one  guinea  each ;  but  left  this  ucider- 
taking,  in  1726,  for  the  translation  of  Rapin's  ^*  History  of 
England,"  which  has  served  to  perpetuate  his  name^  and; 
was  indeed  a  work   of  great  utility,  and  success.'    Thifr. 

1  Biog.  Britl — Gen.  Dict.^-SwifVs  Works."^Bowle8'8  edition  of  I^ope.— Le-r  ' 
lamd*t  Oeistibil  wrHeri. 
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translation^  originally  publisbpd  in  1726,  8vo,  and  dedicated 
to  Thomas  lord  Howard  baron  of  Effingham,  was  reprinted 
in  weekly  numbers,  in  1732  and  1733,  2  vols,  folio;  the, 
first  of  which  was  inscribed,  in  a  manly  dedication,  to  Fre* 
derick  prince  of  Wales,  who  rewarded  Mr.  Tindal  with  a 
gold  in^dal  worth  forty  guineas.  The  second  volume  of 
the  8vo  edition  had  been  inscribed  to  sir  Charles  Wager, 
when  the  translator  was  chaplain  on  board  the  Torbay  in 
the  Bay  of  Revel  in  the  Gulph  of  Finland.  Vol.  IV.  is  de- 
dicated to  the  same,  from  the  same  place,  1727.-  Vol.  VI. 
from  Great  Waltham,  1728,  to  the  English  factors  at  Lis- 
bon, where  the  translator  officiated  as  chaplain  five  months 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Sims.  The  "Continuation"  was  like- 
wise published  in  weekly  numbers,  which  began  in  1744, 
and  was  completed  March  25,  1747,  which  is  the  date  of 
the  dedication  to  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland.  When  the 
*f  History''  was  published,  Mr.  Tindal  was  **  Vicar  of  Great 
Waltham."  In  the  "  Continuation"  he  is  called  "  Rector 
of  Alverstoke,  and  chaplain  to  the  royal  hospital  at  Green* 
wich."  This  last  was  printed  in  two  volumes,  but  is  ac- 
companied with  a  recommendation  to  bind  it  in  three ; 
vol.  III.  to  contain  the  reign  find  medals  of  king  William  j 
vol.  IV.  the  reign  of  queen  Anne ;  and  vol.  V.  the  reign  of 
king  George  I.  with  the  medals  of  queen  Anne  and  king 
George;  a  summary  of  the  History  of  England,  and  the 
index.  A  second  edition  of  the  "  Continuation"  appeared 
in  1751  ;  and  a  new  edition  of  the  whole,  in  1757,  21  vols. 
8vo.  .Both  in  the  Translation  an^  Continuation  he  was  ma- 
terially assisted  by  Mr.  Morant ;  and  the  sale  of  both  so  far 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  Messrs.  Knapton,  the  book- 
sellers, that  they  complimented  Tindal  with  a  present  of 
200/.  In  1727,  be  translated  the  text  printed  with  Mr. 
Morant's  translation  of  the  notes  of  Mess,  de  Beausobre  and 
L' Enfant  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  On  the  discovery  of 
the  imposition  practised  on  his  uncle,  he  entered  into  a 
corjtroversy  with  Budgell  vvho  had  cheated  him ;  and  pub- 
lished, among  other  things,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Copy 
of  the  Will  of  Dr.  Matthew  Tindal,  with  an  account  of 
what  passed  concerning  the  same  between  Mrs.  Lucy  Price, 
Eustace  Budgell,  esq,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Tindal,"  1733, 
^Svo.  By  this  will  2000  guineas,  and  the  MS.  of  a  second 
volume  of  "  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,"  were  be- 
queathed to  Mr.  Budgell ;  and  only  a  simall  residue  to  bis 
nephew,  whom,  by.a  regular  will,  he  had  not  long  before 
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appointed  his  sole  heir.     The  transaction  is  alladed  to  in 
the  well-known  lines  of  Pope  : 

**  Let  BudgeQ  chai^  low  Grub*8treet  on  my  quill. 
And  write  whate'er  he  please,  except  my  Will." 

Indeed  no  person  at  that  time  seems  to  have  entertained 
any  doubt  of  the  will  being  a  forgery  ;  and  perhaps  Bud- 
gell's  guilt  became  more  obvious  from  the  awkward  at« 
tempts  be  made  to  defend  himself  in  his. periodical  publica- 
tion called  ^^  The  Bee/'  Mr.  TindaPs  last  publication  was 
a  translation  of  **  Prince  Cantemir^s  History  of  the  Othmaa 
Empire/'  folio.  He  was  s^lso  editor  of  ^'  A  Guide  to  Clas- 
«ical  Learning,  or  Pplymetis  abridged^  for  Schools;^*  a 
publication  of  much  use,  and  which  has  passed  through  se* 
yeral  editions.  A  portrait  of  him  is  prefixed  to  the  second 
volume  of  his  translation  of  Rapin.  He  had  been  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Feb.  1736,  but 
resigned  it  in  June  1740.' 

TINDALE.     See  TYNDALE. 

TINTORETTO  (Giacopo),  a  celebrated  Italian  painter, 
called  Tintoretto,  because  he  was  a  dyer's  son,  for  his 
real  name  was  Robusti,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1512.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Titian,  who,  having  observed  something 
extraordinary  in  his  genius,  dismissed  him  from  his  family, 
lest^ie  should  become  his  rival.  He  still,  however,  pur- 
sued Titian's  manner  of  colouring,  as  the  most  natural, 
and  studied  Michael  Angelo's  style  of  design,  as  the  most 
correct.  Venice  was  the  place  of  his  constant  abode,  whqre 
be  was  made  a  citizen,  and  wonderfuliv  beloved.  He  was 
called  the  Furious  Tintoret,  for  his  bold  manner  of  paint- 
ing  with  strong  lights  and  deep  shades,  and  for  the  rapidity 
of  bis  genius.  Our  information  respecting  his  personal 
history,  detached  from  his  public  character,  is  but  scanty^ 
we  are  told  that  he  was  extremely  pleasant  and  affable,  and 
delighted  so  much  in  painting  and  music,  his  beloved  stu- 
dies, that  he  would  hardly  suffer  himself  to  taste  any  other 
pleasures.     He  died  in  1594,  aged  eighty-two. 

It  might  be  wished,  says  Mr.  Fuseli,  whose  elaborate  opi- 
nion of  Tintoretto,  we  shall  now  transcribe,  that  the  mean 
jealousy  of  Titian,  and  its  meaner  consequence,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Tintoretto  from  his  school,  had  been  less  authen- 
ticated. What  has  been  said  of  Milton,  that  at  certain  pe- 
riods he  was  but  one  of  the  people,  might  be  true  of  Titian 
whenever  he  was  not  before  his  canvas.     Folly,  always  a 

^  NicboU's  Bowyer. 
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pirirtclpn),  if  not  the  chief,  ingredient  in  tbe  charaeter  of 

jealousy  and  ambition,  generally  runs  into  the  extremes  ic 

wishes  to  avoid,  and  accelerates  the  effects  it  labours  to 

repress.     The  genids  of  Tintoretto  was  not  to  be  circum- 

jBcribed  by  the  walls  of  his  master^s  study;  and  to  6ne  who^ 

under  his  eye,  bad  thle  hardiness  to  think,  and  to  choose 

for  hinoself  wh^t  he  should  adopt  or  not  (ff  his  method,  dis«« 

mission  was  in  fact  emancipation.     He  now  boldly  aimed  at 

erecting  himself  into  the  bead  of  a  new  school,  which  should 

improve  the  prtncpies  of  that  established  by  Titian,  and 

supply  its  defects  :  he  wrote  over  the  door  of  hisaparcment^ 

**  the  design  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  colour  of  Titian  ;'• 

and  this  vast  idea,  the  conception  of  an  ardent  and  intrepid 

mind,  he  strove   to  substantiate  by  a  course  of  studied 

equally  marked  by  discretion  and  obstinate  perseverance. 

The  day  was  given  to  Titian,  the  night  to  Michael  Angelo. 

The  artificial  light  of  the  lamp  taught  him  those  decided 

masses,  that  energy  of  chiaroscuro,  which  generally  stampd 

each  group  /md  single  figure  in  his  works.     Whether  he 

45njoy€fd  the  personal  friendship  of  Michael  Angelo  (as  Bot-<' 

tari  thinks)  may  be  doubted;  that  he  procured  casts  from 

his  statues,  and  copies  from  his  frescoes,  is  evident  from 

the  incredible  number  of  his  designs  after  the  foi^mer,  and 

the  various    imitations   and  hints   with    which    his   works 

abound,  from  the  latter.     He  mxxlelled  in  wax  and  clay, 

and  studied  anatomy  and  the  life  to  make  himself  mast^f 

of  the  hody,  its  proportions,  its  springs  of  motion,  its  fore^ 

shortenings,  and  those  appearances  which  the  Italians  dis« 

tinguish  by  the  phrase  of  "  di  sotto  in  su."     Add  to  thii, 

e?tuberant  fertility  of  ideas,  glowing  fancy,  and  the  most 

picturesque  eye;  and  what  results  might  not  have  been 

expected  from  their  union  with  such  methods  of  study,  had 

uniformity  of  pursuit,  and  e(}ual  diligence  in  execution^ 

attended  his  practice  ?  ' 

That  it  did  for  some  time,  the  **  Miracle  of  the  Slave,'* 
formerly  in  the  Scuola  di  S.  Marco,  and  lately  at  Paris, 
i^hich  he  painted  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  and  the  "  Cru- 
cifixion** in  the  Albergo  of  the  Scuola  di  S.  Rocco,  are  sig- 
nal instances.  The  former  unites,  with  equal  ardour  and 
justntsss  of  conception,  unetampled  Berceness  and  rapidity 
of  execution,  correctness  and  even  dignity  of  forms,  pov\(er- 
ful  masses  of  li^ht  and  shade,  and  a  more  than  Titianesqiie 
<rolOiir :  with  all  the  fury  of  a  sketch'it  has  all  the  roundnesjl 
«nd  decision  of  finish ;  the  ^canvas  trembles :  this  h  Xht 
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vivid  abstract  of  tb^t  messa  whifcb  Agostino  Caracci  ^iccliih* 
sively  ascribes  to  the  Veoetiaii  school ;  and  here  Tintoretto 
has,  as  far  perhaps  as  can  be  shewn ,  demonstrated  what  he 
meant  by  wishing  to  embody  with  the  forms  and  breadtb 
of  Michael  Angelo  the  glow  and  juice  of  Titian^  If  this 
stupendous  picture  have  any  ilaw,  it  is  perhaps  that,  i4i 
beholding  it,  the  master  appears  to  swi^m  upon  his  work, 
and  thafc  S*.  Marc,  and  the  miracle  he  descends  to  perform^ 
are  <)clipsed  by  the  ostentatious  power  of  the  artist.  This 
is  not  what  we  feel  when  we  contemplate  the  Capello  Sis- 
tina,  the.  "  Pietro  Martire"  of  Titian,  or  the  "  Crucifixion" 
mentioned  before,  by  Tintoretto  himself.  The  immediate 
impression  which  it  makes  on  every  one  who  for  the  first 
time  casts  a  glanee  on  its  immense  scenery,  is  that  of  a 
whole  whose  numberless  parts  are  connected  and  subdued 
by  a  louring,  mournful,  minacious  tone.  All  seems  to  be 
bushed  in  silence  round  the  central  figure  of  the  Saviour 
suspended  on  the  cross,  with  his  fainting  mother,  and  ^ 
group  of  male  and  female  mourners  at  his  feet;  an  assem-* 
blage  of' colours  that  less  imitate  than  rival  nature,  a  scala 
of  hues  for  which  Titian  himself  seldom  offers  a  parallel, 
yet  all  tinged  by  grief,  all  equally  overcast  by  the  lurid  tone 
that  stains  the  whole,  and  like  a  meteor  hangs  in  the  sickly 
air:  whatever  inequalities  or  derelictions  of  feeling,  what- 
ever improprieties  of  common-place,  of  modern  and  antique 
costume,  the  master's  rapidity  admitted  to  fill  bis  space 
(and  they  are  great),  all  vanish  in  the  power  which  com^ 
presses  them  into  a  single  point,  and  we  do  not  detect 
them  till  we  recover  from. our  terror.  With  these  the 
^'  Resurrection*'  too  in  the  Scuola  di  S.  Uocco  may  be 
placed,  of  which  the  magic  chiaroscuro,  the  powerful  blaze 
of  the  vision  contrasted  with  the  dewy  distant  light  of  dawn, 
and  the  transparence  of  the  dark  massy  foreground,  are 
but  secondary  beauties.  If  the  ^^  Resurrection"  preserved 
among  the  arrazzi  of  Raphael  be  superior  in  extent  of 
thought,  in  the  choice  of  the  characters  admitted,  the 
figure  of  Christ  himself  is  greatly  surpassed  by  the  idea^ 
forms  and  the  serene  dignity  united  to  that  resistless  velo- 
city which  characterise  Christ  in  the  work  of  Tintoretto ; 
whilst  the  celestial  airs  and  graces  of  the  angels  balance  by 
sublimity  the  dramatic  variety  displayed  by  Raphael. 

But  if  Tintoretto,  when  he  chose  to  exert  his  power,  was 
equal  to  the  greatest  names»  it  is  to  be  lamented  with 
Agost.  Caracci  that  he  was  too  often*  inferior  to  faimseU^ 
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when,  goaded  op  by  the  rage  of  doing  singly  the  work  of 
all,  perverted  by  a  faUe  ornamental  principle,  and  de« 
baucbed  by  unexampled  facility  of  execution,  he  gave 
himself  neither. time  to  conceive,  to  judge,  or  to  Bnish  ; 
when,  content  to  snatch  a  whim  if  it  had  novelty,  he  turned 
bis  subject  into  a  farce,  or. trampled  its  parts  into  undistin- 
guished masses,  and  sacrificed  mind,  design,  character,  and 
sense,  to  incongruous  imagery,  fugitive  effect,  and  puerile 
allurements :  it  was  in  such  a  fit  that,  in  the  ^*  Temptation 
of  the  Desert,*'  he  placed  Christ  on  a  tree.;  hid  him  in  a^ 
crpwd  in  the  picture  of  the  *'  Pool  of  Bethesda;"  and  in 
another  turned  the  "  Salutation  of  the  Virgin"  into  profane 
irruption.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  Tintoretto 
was  a  learned  designer,  but  his  style  was  rather  muscular 
and  robust  than  select  and  characteristic  ;  in  his  male  forms 
we  every  where  recognize  .the  Venetian  model :  the  gondo- 
liers of  the  canal  furnished  his  heroes  and  apostlts  with 
limbs  and  attitgdes.  In  his  fepnales  he.  aimed  at  .something 
ideal ;  the  ruling  principle  of  their  forms  is  agility,  though* 
.  they  are  often  too  slender  for  action,  and  too  contrasted  for 

Erace.  The  principle  of  dispatch  which  gerierally  ruled 
im,  equally  influenced  his  colour.  Now  he  gives  us  all 
the  impasto  the  juice  and  glow  of  Titian  ;  now  little  more 
than  a  chiaroscuro  tinged  with  fugitive  glazings.  The  dark 
primings  which  he  is  said  to  have,  preferred,. as  they  assisted 
bis  eflects,  perhaps  accelerated  the  ruin  of  his  tints.  In 
bis  tpuch,  if  he  was  ever  equalled,  he  certainly  has  never 
been  excelled;  his  work  as  a  whole  and  in  parts  seems  to 
have  been  done  at  once. 

Tintoretto  bad  a  sou  and  a  daughter,  who  both  excelled 
in  the  art  of  painting ;  Marietta,  the  daughter,  particularly* 
She  was  so  well  instructed  by  her  father  in  his  own  profes- 
sion, as  well  as  in  music,  that  in  hoth  arts  she  acquired 
great  reputation  ;  and  was  especially  eminent  for  an  admi^ 
rable  style  in  portraits.  She  m;arried  a  German,  and  died 
in  1590,  aged  thirty,  equally  lamented  by  her  husband  and 
father;  and  so  much  beloved  by  the  latter,  that  kie  never 
would  consent  she  should  leave  him,  thoucrh  she  bad  been 
invited  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  by  Philip. II.  king  of 
Spain,  and  several  other  princes,  to  their  courts. 

Dominico,  his  son,  gave  great  hopes  in  his  youth,  that  he 
would  one  day  render  the  name  of  Tintoretto  y^t  mor^  iln 
lustrious  than  his  father  had  made  it ;  but,  neglecting  to 
cultivate  by  study  the  talent  which  nature  had  given  bim^ 
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be  fell  short  of  what  was  expected  IVom  ^itii;  H^  I4rai 
m6re  considerable  for  portraits  than  histdricdl  bon&positions; 
and  died  in  1637,  aged  seventy- five.*  • 

TIPTOFT  (Joto),  EA,ftL  of  WonCK^Tfeft,  a  patrdti  bf 
learning,  and  one  of  the  few  literary  omatnenti  of  England 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  born  at  Ev^rtoA,  or  Ev^r^teti,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  and  educated  at  Balidl  college,  Oxford. 
He  was  son  of  the  lord  Tibetot,  or  Tiptdft^  and  Pbwys,  and 
was  created  a  Tiscount  and   earl  of  Wdrtifesler   by  king 
Henry  YL  and  tippointed  lord  disputy  of  treknd.     By  Ed- 
ward IV.  he  was  made  knight  of  the  garter,  ^nd  constituted 
justice  of  North  Wales  for  life.    Dugddle  Say^,  he  was  sooil 
after  madb  constable  of  the  Tower  for  life,  and  twice  trea- 
surer of  the  king^s  exchequer,  bdt  other  historians  say  h^ 
was  twice  lord  high  constable,  and  twice  Idrd  treasurer: 
th^  first  titne,  according  to  Lud.  Carbo,  at  twenty-five  y^ar^ 
eld ;'  and  again  deputy  of  Ireland  for  the  duke  of  Clarence^ 
But  whatever  dispute  there  miy  be  about  his  titles  in  the^ 
state,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  eminently  at  the  head 
of  literature,  and  so  masterly  an  orator,  that  be  drew  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  pope  PiUs  II.  otherwise  £tieas  Sylvius,  a 
Aiunificent  patron  of  letters.     This  Was  on  pi^onouncing  an 
eration  before  the  pontiff  when  he  visited  Rome,  thrc^ugh 
a  curiosity  of  seeing  the  Vatican  library,  after  he  had  re- 
sided at  Padua  and  Venit!e,  and  made  g^eat  purchases  of 
books.     He  i^  said  to  have  given  MSS.  to  the  value  of  500 
marks  to  duke  Humphrey's  library  at  Oxford.     He  Was 
about  this  time  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusa- 
lem, which  expedition  is  partly  attributed  to  the  suspenc^ 
df  his  lordship's  mind  between  gratitude  to  king  Heiiry  and 
loyalty  to  king  Edward ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  been 
much  influenced  by  the  former,  iti  the  opinion  of  lord  Or- 
ford.     It  is  certain  that  Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Warwick, 
did  not-  ascribe  much  gratitude  to  him,  nor  did  Wot'cester 
i^onfide  mueh  in  Any  merit  of  that  sort;  for,  absconding 
during  the  short  restoration  of  Henry,  and  being  taken  cbn- 
cealed  in  a  tree  in  Weybridge-foreit  in  Huntin^dohiihit'6, 
he  was  brought  to  London,  accused  of  cruelty  in  bis  Ad- 
Bdtnistration  of  Ireland,  particularly  towards  two  infant  sonk 
of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  and  condlemned  and  beheaded  at 
theTowek'in  1470.     For  bis  inniput^  offences,  soih^  Au- 
tlhors  are  inclined  to  allow  a  foundation,  but  in  'thes6  tuN 

^  Pilkingtooy  by  Fu$eli.— 'Ar^euVUle)  vol.  i-*Sir },  ReyaoMi^  Worlnu 
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bulept  tiroes  ip^lifse  and  pplitical  iDtrigqe  ^XP  PfPf^P^ed  if 
l)ave  frequently  bad  a  sl^are  in  fallen  greatpe^a.  P^nnant^ 
])piveFery  is  of  opiniop  ^l^^t  ^11  bis  love  fpr  tb^^ci^ppes  di^ 
upt  protept  bim  frqii)  iqD|)ibipg  tbe  temp^jr  pf  xbe  ynt^fi^ppy 
tipes  be  lived  in.  *  , 

Caxton,  wbo  w^f  bis  pripter,  says  t)?^^  ]xi^  f'  in  bis  jbym^ 
flovyred  in  vertue  |l^j4  cqnnyngy  and  fp  yvbpioa  b?  kqi^w  nonf 
Lyk^  emong  tbe  lord^s  of  tbe  temppr^iite  in  i^cifspc^  an4 
ipor^l  vertue/'  He  tfaps^t^d  ^*  Ciperp  die  A^P^citia^''  ^p4 
''  Two  Declarations  ipade  by  PAA>li^  Poxnf^W^^  ^cipio^  j^p^ 
G^yu3  Fl^nayneus,  copipptitprs  fpr  itb«  l9SP  fff  Luprepe,'* 
wbicb  be  dedicated  jbo  J^vfiaxd  IV.  Hp  ^l^o  lyrotp  sppif 
pt^e^  orations  ^nd  epi^tif  s,  s|.nd  EogUsl^ied  ^'  Cleaner's  .Coipr 
inentaries,  ^s  touching  Brit^))  affairs/'  piiblMbe4  witbojij^t 
jtbe  name  of  printer,  pUice,  pr  date,  but  puppo^^^d  tp  bf 
printed  by  Rastell,  froip  it*  type.  Tb?  paiEM'gin  cpiu^iiw 
tbe  origin;^!  |>tin  in  Rom^n  cb^rapter.  Ija  tbe  wign  (4 
Edward  IV,  be  drew  up  <^  Ordier^  for  pl^cinjg  tbe  ^objlity 
in  all  prpiceedings/Vand  ^'Ordpr^  ^P^  St^tutf^  for  jp^t^ 
and  triunophs,"  botb  MSS.  in  the  Cotton  library.  In  tb|f 
/Lsbmolean  collection  are  ^^  Ordinances,  pt^tutes,  ^nd  iri|leSy 
piade  by  John  Tiptoft,  ea|rle  of  W>orcest;er,  ^nd  conjstf^blf 
of  England,  by  the  king*s  command menti  ^t  Wii^dspr^  t9 
jbe  observed  in  ail  maunex  pf  justes  pf  peir^  witbiti  tbf 
realm  of  England,  &c."  These  ordinance?  yrpri^  ^g^W  r^r 
vived  in  tbe  iltb  of  Elizabeth,  and  are  printed  in  I^Ja  PaA'p 
(Bditiop  of  Harrington's  "  Nugap  Antique,"  He  is  Mso  sfii4 
jtp  have  writtpn  "A  petition  against  ^be  LosUar4s,"  <a^d  an 
^*  OratioQ  tp  th^  citizens  of  Padua."  In  the  MSS.  b^longr 
ipg  to  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  lord  Orfprd  mept^oojs  ft  yo- 
Imo^  4>f  jio^e  twenty  epistles,  of  wbiob  four  ane  wi*iiten  bjT 
p^  ea,rl|  *nd  the  rest  addressed  to  l?im  3  bujt  tbe  l^ate  Mr^ 
jBo.ugb>  i^fter  a  careful  search,  conld  QPit  find  tbeoa  in  ^U 
poUectionJ 

TIRABOSCHI  (jEaoJViE),  pn^  pf  the  most  y^lua,ble  I-tv 
iiftP  writjers  pf  tfee  Ust  q^n.tury,  »?^  bor,n  ^t  Bergamo,  i^ 
ibe  Venetian  sute^^  Pfjc.  jlS,  1731.  He  w^s^sentt;o  tkf 
^e8!a.it«'  college  ^x  Mox^^  >  and  wbw  his  cour^  of  educa? 
tian.  was  ciompleted  in  1746,  Jbe  ent;eyed  into  ,tA\e  ord^r  pf 
$]^t  society.  In  17^f,  vy/i^n  in  bis  twenty^tbird  year,  h^ 
pi^  appointed  pj^eeeptpr  of  ^s^mmar,  j^nd  ^Iterwards  d^ 

1  RoT*l  apd  Noble  Authors,  by  Park.— FoUer^iWorthici.— Oldy»'t  Wbra- ^ 
»»D,  p.  a56.—teland.— Bale— Pits  aod  Tanner.-^Wood'g  Hitt.  et  AnUq. 
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rhetoric,  in  the  college  of  Brera,  in  Milan.  In  that  sta» 
tion,  in  1755,  he  republished,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils, 
the  well-known  vocabulary  of  his  late  colleague,  father 
Mandosio,  "  Vocabolorio  Italiano  e  Latino  del  P.Man- 
dosio  accrescinto  e  corretto*';  and,  from  J  756  to  1760,  be 
wrote  several  orations  and  other  fugitive  pieces,  in  which 
might  be  perceived  the  bent  of  his  mind  towards  civil  and 
literary  history.  Of  these  Fabroni  mentions  only  one  as 
having  been  published,  "  De  Patri»  Oratio,"  Milan,  1759. 
During  his  professorship  he  was  appointed  assistant  keeper 
of  the  copious  and  valuable  library  of  the  college  of  Brera, 
and  began  to  collect  original  and  curious  records  from 
printed  books  and  manuscripts.  His  knowledge  of  books 
had  already  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  the  illas* 
triotis  count  Firmian,  then  Austrian  plenipotentiary  in 
Lombardy  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might  have  a 
f^hare  in  the  compilation  of  the  catalogue  of  the  vast  and 
curious  library  of  that  justly  renowned  patron  of  letters, 
-which  was  afterwards  printed  at  Milan  in  1783,  in  nine  parts 
'or  volumes,  4 to. 

•  The  first  remarkable  work  of  Tiraboschi,  and  that  which 
procured  him  a  great  reputation,  was  his  **  Vetera  Humi-* 
tiatorum  monunienta  annorationibus  ac  dissertatiouibus, 
J>rodromis  illustrata,'^  Milan,  1766,  3  vols.  4to ;  a  work  which 
throws  much  light  on  the  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  literary 
history  of  the  middle  ages.  Soon  after  this  publication,  he 
wki  appointed  librarian  of  the  ducal  library  at  Modena,  to 
which  he  accordingly  removed  in  1770,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  published  the  first  volume  of  his  justly  celebrated 
♦*  History  of  Italiian  Literature,'*  which  was  continued  by 
'successive  publications,  and  the  twelfth  and  last  volume 
-appeared  in  1782,  The  plan  of  this  work  was  very  exten- 
sive ;  schools,  academies,- museums,  libraries,  prtnting-of^ 
fices,  travellers,  {matrons,  collectors,  arti^its,  and,  in  short,' 
whatever  was  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  sciences  and  literature  in  Italy,  had  their  ap- 
propriate places  in  this  elaborate  undertaking,  in  which,  ifc 
has  been  justly  said,  that  the  author  discovers  uncommon 
penetration,  prodigious  learning,  great  industry,  a  re- 
fined spirit  of  criticism,  with  much  facility  of  composition 
and  elegance  of  style.  Its  importance  was  therefore  sooit 
felt. all  over  Europe.  In  the  same  order  as  they  appeared 
at  IVlodena,  the  several  volumes  were  soon  rispublisb^din 
Florence,  Kome,  and  Naples }  two  abridgments  also  wera 
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inade  of  the  work,  one  in  France,  by  Landi,  another  in 
Germany;  and  the  literary  reviews  in  every  part  of  Europe 
seemed  to  want  words  to  express  their  applause.  Among 
other  effects,  not  very  remote,  this  work  has  tended  to  re- 
vive, in  this  country,  a  taste  for  Italian  literature,  which 
has  been  successfully  cultivated  of  late  years  by  Messrs. 
Matthias,  Roscoe,  and  others.  Mr.  Matthias,  it  is  well 
known,  has  lately  republished  what  regards  Italian  poetry, 
from  Tiraboscbi,  in  four  volumes,  judiciously  divided  into 
seven  chapters:  the  first  of  these  explains  the  common 
principles  of  Italian  and  Provencal  poetry ;  the  second  re- 
lates the  state  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Provengal  poetry 
from  the  year  1183  to  1300;  the  third  gives  the  progress 
t)f  Italian  poetry  during  the  same  period ;  the  fourth  ex- 
iiibits  its  history  from  1300  to  1400;  the  fifth,  a  similar 
account  of  the  improvements  which  took  place  from  1400 
to  1500 ;  and  the  sixth.and  seventh  are  devoted  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  two  subsequent  periods — from  1500  to 
1600,  and  from  1600  to  1700,  the  latter  of  which  constitu- 
ted the  limits  of  Tiraboschi^s  general  history.  This  elegant 
work  is  a  suitable  companion  to  Mr.  Matthiases  former  pub- 
tications,  his  ^'  Select  Sonnets  and  Canzonets"  from  Pe-» 
trarch  ;  his  "Lyric  Productions  of  the  most  celebrated  poetd 
of  Italy,"  and  his  new  edition  of  Crescembini. 

Tiraboschi's  work  encountered  some  criticisms  during  the 
progress  of  publication  ;  and  it  would  not  be  surprizing  to 
find  many  blemishes  in  such  a  vast  undertaking.  Of  these 
criticisms,  where  just,  he  availed  himself  in  his  second  edi- 
tion, but  entered  into  no  controversy,  unless  with  the  Spa- 
nish ex-Jesuit  Lampillas.  Tiraboscbi  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  Spaniards  had  been  greatly  instrumental  in  the  corrup- 
tion of  taste  in  Italy  ;  and  on  this  principle  he  bad,  in  bis 
work,  severely  criticised  Martial,  Seneca,  and  Lucan,  all 
Spaniards  by  birth.  This  excited  the  patriotic  zeal  of  some 
of  the  Spanish  ex-Jesuits  settled  in  Italy,  and  especially  of 
Lampillas,  who  wrote  an  "  Apologetic  Essay  on  Spanish 
Literature,^*  which  Tiraboscbi  answered.   * 

Before  this  great  work  had  been  completed,  Tiraboscbi 
began  his  ^^  Modenese  Library,*'  or  memoirs  of  the  Mode- 
nese  writers,  in  €  vols.  4to,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in 
1786.  This  work  alone  might  have  secured  him  the  repu^ 
tation  of  one  of  the  ablest  bibliographers  in  Europe ;  but  un« 
fortunately,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  it  more  complete,  he 
joined  to  it,  in  the  sixth  volumei  several  notices  of  paint- 
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ifXh  fculptor^,  ^9gr»vers,  architecU,  and  eyen  musician^ 
l^rn  in  tbi^  ^t^te,  and  as  he  possessed  neither  accurate 
inforaiatioB,  aor  a  sound  judgment  on  these  subjects^  bif 
workf  in  ihi^  part,  proved  notoriously  def<:'ctive.  While  it; 
ifv^s  in  progress,  be  published  the  ^^  History  of  the  ceie^ 
bff^ted  abbey  of  Nonantula,'' ^  vols.  fol.  His  last  voluminpus 
work  was  the  "  Memorie  Storiche  Modanesi,"  3  vols  1793, 
4to,  qoptaining  a  judicious  eollectiou  of  records  relative  to 
the  bishops  of  Mode.na  and  Reggio,  to  the  family  of  Pio, 
}ords  of  Carpi,  and  that  of  Pico,  p/mces  of.Miraadula« 
Tbes^  works  oi^t  with  public  approbation  ;  but  that,  from 
tb^  nature  of  th^  subjects,  must  be  supposed  limited  to 
bis  own  country. 

3^tJveen  the  years  1771  and  1793,  when  his  great  work 
appeared,  he  published  many  lesser  performances ;  and, 
in  1773,  ufidertook  a  literary  magazine  and  review,  under 
ti|§  title  of  <^  NuQvo  Qiornal^  de*  Letterati  d'  Itali:^,'*  and 
l^^ted  83  editor  from  that  time  to  179Q,  when  the  whoJe 
seriep  amounted  to  forty  three  volumes,  octavo.  .In  this 
niiscellany  he  inserted  uumberiess  very  valuable  papers ; 
tb^  mo^t  remarkable  of  which  were,  perhaps,  bi$  **  Inquir 
ri0f  concerning  the  prlipitive  discoverers  of  tlie  Copernican 
isystem  ;"  "The  manuscript  code  of  the  Poetics  of  Vjda;" 
"The  origiri  of  the  Art  of  PnnMQg  ;'*  and  "The  prigiji^ 
4>f  Rhyme*"  Aff^ong  his  lesser  separate  works,  ivere  his 
^^  Lif^  of  th#  poet  and  statesman  Fulvio  Testi  ;*'  i^h  "  Life 
i^f  S.  Oiynipia  ;*'  and  SQm^  "  HeSections  on  Genealogical 
Writers." 

It  was  likewise  during  the  same  interval  that  be  wa^ 
prpmQted  to  higher  liter^try  and  even  civil  honours,  both 
by  %h0  duke  apd  the  city  of  Modena.  In  1780  the  duk^ 
appointed  him  luperint^ndant  of  the  cabini^t  of  medals, 
and  gave  him  the  order  pf  knighthood-,  and  in.  1781  the 
ipity  sent  him  tbp  diploma  of  Modenese  nobility,  and  de*^ 
i;Iared  bim  one  of  the  cpnservatoriy  with  as  mfuiy  prero* 
gatives  and  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  natives 
themselves.  The  city  of  Bergamo  also,  in  178^,  ordered, 
tbat  his  portrait,  with  a  proper  inscription,  should  be  placed 
in  tb($  hail  of  the  great  council.  It  is  almost  superfluous 
(/I  add}  that  during  the  same  period  he  was  nominated  4 
D^a^bef  of  the  most  distingoiahed  academi^.s  in  {t^ly.  It 
is  ^Idain  that  literary  merit  \%  so  amply  rewarded,  but  bis 
country  owed  hiin  much,  for  no  man  ba4  don^  so  qouch  for 
its  banpur.    liis  kliut  Isboucf  H^^e  9^'^  miw  edition,  qi  bU 
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History  of  ItaKan  Literature/'  ptiUi9lMr4^  ^^  Moctena 
frqm  ITS!  to  17949  ^^  ^*o'^-  ^^^>  ^^^^  ^^i}'  ^P^  >v|ii/ch  U  na^" 
complete.  Tbis  immediately  pft^^e^ed  bis  deaths  ^4^0r 
dena,  June  3,  1794,  in  the  9ixty-thrrd  yeaf  of  bift  age, 

Hi$t  deatb  was  bigb'y  regretted  hy  ^^ry  friend  of  )#ariip 
iog.  Afterasoleipn  fun^rali  perforip^d  in  the  d^pal  churcb 
of  jSt.  Dominic,  his  r^Q)aMls  w^re  tr^nst^rre<j[  to  ^he  parish 
pburch  of  $c.  Faustin;^,  in  the  snbiirbs^  in  whicb  ^  moiqi^r 
ment  was  erected  by  his  heirs.  His  moral  ^h^act^r  i^  s^4 
to  bare  been  worthy  of  bis  literary  fac^e.  He  left  bebio4 
him  aooie  manuscript  writings,  and  bad  midntaine4  W  e^^ 
tensiTe  correspondence  with  some  of  the  most  eoiipeo^ 
among  bis  contemporaries,  all  whose  letters  were  dige^te4 
by  him  in  twenty^i^bt  volaines,  which  ar^  said  to  be  fvtl^ 
of  valuable  matter.  ^ 

TIRAQUEAU  (Andb£w),  or  Tira^uelluji,  a  le,arn«4 
Freoicb  lawyer  of  the  sixteenth  c^n^xry,  was  a  native  of 
Poitou,  jMid  became  a  coi|nsellor  in  the  p^rjiami^nt  uf  Pourr 
deaux,  aod  afterwards  in  that  of  Paris,  He  )aboured  very 
diligently  to  drive  chicanery  from  the  b^Vy  ajad  being  eoir 
ployed  by  Francis  ).  and  Henry  H.  in  m^ny  ^HFairs  of  con- 
silience, approved  himself  in  all  things  a  tni^n  of  stric|: 
and  singular  integrity.  Though  he  mui$t  tiave  been  mu^b 
employed  in  public  business,  he  was  sq  dihgent  with  hif 
pea  that  bis  works  amount  jto  sevei^  volumes  in  foliOji 
f'rmk.  1597.  Tiraqueau  di^d,  at  a  v.ery  advanced  ^ge^ 
in  1574.  Among  bis  numerous  works,  tbo^e  particularly 
potice4  are,  1.  '*  Comm^Ot^ries  on  Alexander  ab  Alex^Ur 
4ro,"  published  separately,  in  two  volumes  folio,  Leyden, 
1673.  2.  *^  ConiEu^ntarius  de  Nobilitate  et  jure  primpg^r 
pitorum,''  Leyden,  }6)7>  folip.  He  was  a  married  mao^ 
jEtnd  it  is  said  ^bat  be  produced  a  book  aqd  a  child  every 
year,  till  there  were  twenty  of  each,  or  as  $aaie  say  thirty. 
Tbis,  with  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  w^ter-drinker^ 
occasioned  the  following  jocular  epitaph  :T?m'^  Hie  jacety 
qui  aq4;iam  bibendo  vigtnti  liberos  suscepit,  viginti  librof 
edidit.     Si  meram  bibisset,  totum  orbem  implevisset/* 

Hmae  lies  a  man  who,  drinkioff  only  water,  . 

Wrote  iwexfiy  bvooks,  with  each  had  soa  or  daughter  ^ 

Had  he  but  used  tb?  iuiot;  of  generous  vats> 

The  world  would  scarce  have  held  bis  books  and  brats,  * 

>  Life  by  Mr.  Damiani  in  Nie  Athensuin,  vol.  V.—- Life  .Vy  Matthiai  STr-asd 
JTabroni,  wol  XVI. 
s  Q«a.  Diet.—Moreri«— BifliirilsAcs'dciPUSjdssficiMoet: 
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TISI,  or  TISTO  (Benvenuto),  called  II  Gx^OTAhOi  an 
Italian  artist,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1481.  He  left  his 
masters  at  Ferrara  and  Cremona,  to  go  to  Rome,  where  he 
entered  the  school  of  Raphael.  He  imitated  his  design^ 
the  character  of  his  faces,  the  expression,  and  much  of  his 
colour,  though  he  added  something  of  a  more  inflamed  and 
stronger  cast  derived  from  the  Ferrarese  school.  His  pic- 
tures of  evangelic  subjects  abound  at  Robne,  Bologna,  and 
other  cities  of  Italy ;  they  are  of  different  merit,  and  not 
painted  all  by  him.  .  His  large  pictures,  many  of  which 
are  in  the  Chigi  gallery,  are  more  genuine  and  more  sin^- 
gular.  The  visitation  of  Mary  in  the  palace  Doria,  is  one 
of  the  master-pieces  in  the  collection.  Tisi  used  to  mark 
his  pictures  with  a  painted  violet,  which  the  vulgar  in  Italy 
call  Garofalo,  a  flower  allusive  to  his  name.  It  does  not 
appear  from  Vasari,  and  others,  that  Garofalo  had  any  share 
in  the  works  which  were  executed  by  the  scholars  of  Ra- 
phael under  his  direction.  He  returned  to  Ferrara,  and 
became  the  head  of  that  school,  and  died  there  in  1559, 
aged  seventy-eight. ' 

TITIAN,  or  TIZIANO  (Vecellio),  the  great  master 
of  colour,  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Cador  in  Friuli,  1480. 
His  education  under  Sebastiano  Zuccati,  of  Trevigi,  and 
afterwards  tinder  Giovanni  Bellini,  rendered  him  a  diligent 
and  subtle  observer  of  every  object  that  strikes  the  senses  : 
so  that  when  at  a  maturer  age  he  entered  into  a  competi- 
tion of  finish  with  Albert  Durer,  and  painted  at  Ferrara  th« 
picture  of  "  Christ  with  the  tribute-money,'*  now  at  Dres- 
den, he  excelled,  in  nicety  of  penciling,  that  master  of 
minuteness ;  with  this  difference  of  result,  that  though  the 
hairs  on  the  heads  and  hands  of  his  figures  might  be  connt- 
ed,  though  every  pore  of  the  flesh  was  discriminated,  and 
the  objects  reflected  in  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  the  effect  of 
the  whole  was  not  diminished,  but  seemed  to  gain  more 
breath  and  grandeur  by  distance.  To  this  work,  however, 
ile  made  no  companion,  and  at  an  early  period  appears  to 
have  adopted  that  freer  and  less  anxious  method  found  by 
Giorgione,  his  fellow-scholar  first,  and  then  his  rival.  Some 
portraits  painted  by  Titian  during  that  short  period  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  those  of  Giorgione  himself;  but 
be  soon  found  a  new  style,  perhaps  less  vapoury,  not  so 
fiery  noy  so  grand ;  but  sweeter — a  style  which  ravishes 

1  PilkingtOB  by  Ftfseli. 
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the  beholder  less  by  the  novelty  of  its  effect  than  by  a 
genuine  representation  of  truth.  The  first  work  of  this 
^tyle,  all  his  own,  is  the  "  Archangel  Raphael  leading  To* 
biah,  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Marziale,''  painted  in  his  thirtieth 
year;  and  the  "  Presentation  of  the  Virgin"  at  the  Carit^, 
one  of  his  richest  and  most  numerous  compositions  remain* 
ing  (for  many  perished  by  fire),  is  said  by  Ridolfi  to  have 
followed  it  at  a  very  short  interval. 

To  no  colourist,  before  or  after  him,  did  Nature  unveil 
berself  with  that  dignified  familiarity  in  which  she  appeared 
to  Titian.  His  organ,  universal,  and  equally  fit  for  all  her 
exhibitions,  rendered  her  simplest  to  her  most  compound 
appearances  wifh  equal  purity  and  truth.  He  penetrated 
the  essence  and  the  general  principle  of  the  substances  be-* 
^ore  him,  and  on  these  established  his  theory  of  colou)r* 
He  invented  that  breadth  of  local  tint  which  np  imitation 
has  attained ;  by  taking  the  predominant  quality  of  colour 
in  an  object,  for  the  whole,  painting  fiesh  which  abounded 
ih  demitints,  entirely  in  demitints;  and  depriving  of  all 
demitints,  what  had  but  few.  He  first  expressed  the  nega- 
tive nature  of  shade.  Perfect  master  of  contrast,  of  warm 
and  cold  tints,  he  knew  by  their  balance,  ditf^usion,.and  re-< 
call,  to  tone  the  whole.  His  are  the  charms  of  glazings 
and  the  mystery  of  reflexes,  by  which  he  detached,  round** 
ed,  t;onnected,  or  enriched,  his  objects:  He  was  the  first 
who  changed  stuffs  to  drapery,  gave  it  local  value,  and  ft 
place,  subordination,  and  effect.  His  harmony  is  less  in- 
debted to  the  force  of  light  and  shade^  than  to  true  gra- 
dation of  tone.  His  tone  springs  out  of  his  subject,  grave^ 
solemn,  gay,  minacious,  or  soothing.  His  eye  tinged  Na- 
ture with  gold,  without  impairing  her  freshness.  She  6\c^ 
iated  his  scenery.  Landscape,  whether  it  be  considered 
as  the  transcript  of  a  spot,  or  the  rich  combination  of  con- 
genial objects; <or  as  the  scene  of  a  phenomenon,  as  subject 
and  as  b^i^-ground,  dates,  if  not  its  origin^  its  real  value^ 
from  him.  '*lle-fe  the  father  of  portrait- pain  tings  of  re- 
sednblance  with 'form,  character  with  dignity,  grace  with 
simplicity,  and  costume  with  taste. 

In  design  Titian  bad  a  style,  land  iti  composition  and 
expression  occasionally  excelled,  though  on  the  whole 
they  were  little  rnore  for  htm  than  Vehicles  of  colour.  That 
he  possessed  the  theory  of  the  human  frame,  needs  not  to: 
be  proved  from  the  doubtful  designs  which  he  is  said  to 
have  furnished  for  the  anatomical  work  of  Vesalio ;  that.be 
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ba4  faoiiliarifed  himself  with  t^ie  line  of  Michael  Angela, 
#1)4  faprned  with  ambition  to  ea)u|at^  it,  is  less  i^videiU 
fropi  adopting  some  of  bis^  atjtitud^s  in  the  pictqrea  of 
^*  Pietro  Martire/*  and   the   battle  of  Ghiar(ida4<la,  thaip 
from   tb0  elemental  conceptions,  the  colossal  style,  and 
during  fpresborteningSy  which  astonish  on  the  cieling  of  the 
S^hff.     In  general  however,  bi^  male  forms  have  less  sfSr 
lection  than  sanguine  health  ,  often  too  fleshy  for  char^ictpri 
less  ia)astic  that)  muscular,  and  vigorous  without  grandeur. 
Hif   females  i^re  the  fair,  dimpled,  Venetiaa   rsjice,  sof^ 
wi^o)|t  delicacy,  too  full  for  elegance,  for  action  too  piump^ 
Titian  was  abundantly  honoured  in  his  life-time,     i}^ 
made  three  several  portraits  of  the  emperor  Charl^  Y, 
who  boqoiired  him  with  l^nigbthood,  created  )iim  coi^p^ 
palatine,  m^de  alt  his  descendants  gentlemen,  and  a$sign^4 
him  »  fi<](n^iderabl«  pensioi^  out  of  the  jcbamber  at  Naples. 
Tbe  respect  f^i  Charles  Y,  fpr  Ti|;ian  was  as  gre^t  as  tba( 
f)f  Francis  I*  for  (^onardo  4^^  Yinci ;  and  ^lany  particulars 
of  it  ar>e  reeorded.     It  is  said,  that  the  emperor  ojic  d^y 
took  up  a  pencil,  which  feil  from  tbe  band  of  this  artist, 
who  was  then  drawing  his  picture;  and  that,  upop  tbf 
complii^ent  wbijcb  Titian  made  bicQ  on  this  occasion,  bf 
replied,  ^^  Titian  has  merited  to  be  sj^rved  by  Cssar."   JVp4 
vben  some  lords  of  the  emperor^s  co^rty  not  being  able  t9 
eoiiuceal  their  jealousy  of  the  preference  he  gave  of  Titian^^ 
person  aod  conversation  to  that  of  all  bis  otl^^r.  coMrtier^^ 
tbe  emperor  freely  told  them,  ^'  th^jt  he  could  never  wan( 
courtiers^  but  cpuld  not  bavf?  Titian  always  with  him.'* 
Accordingly,  be  heaped  riches  on  him ;  and  whenever  he 
sent  him  money,  which  was  usually  a  large  sum,  it  was 
with  the  compliment,'  that  *'  h^s  design  was  not  to  pay  biff) 
%\m  value  of  his  pictures,  because  they  were  above. any 
price."     He  painted  #Uq  his  son  Philip  II.  Soliman  empe- 
ror of  the  TurkS}  two  popes,  thr^e  )(ings,  two  empresses^ 
several  queens,  and  almost  all  the  princes  of  It^Iy,  toge^ 
tbar  with  the  fa^viQUS  Ario^  ^nd  Peter  Aretine,  who  weri^ 
bis  intimate  friends.    Nay,  so  great  was  the  name  ^nd  re- 
putation of  Titian,  that  there  W9^  hardly  a  person  of  ^y 
emineo^e  then  livipg  in  Europe,  from  whom  ^e  did  not  re- 
ceive some  particuUr  mark  of  este^?a :  and  bis  bousi^  ^ 
Venice  waa  the  constant  rend.e^voMs  of  all  ^he  virtuo;ii  ^u4 
people  of  the  best  qnaJiity.    Thfit  b^  bad  bi^  weaknes^e% 
we  have  already  noUced  in  our  acizoijpt  of  TiJntpr^ttit     U^ 
was  so  b^ppy  iji  tb#  i:»»nstUDtiPO  ol  bi»  ^y»  tjlf^ }» JNM) 
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aevtt  been  sick  till  1576 ;  and  then  he  died  of  the  plague, 
at  the  extraordinary  age  of  ninety-nine.  It  has  been  re- 
inarked  that  we  have  naany  instances  of  thd  longevity  of 
|>ainters.  Ninety  is  an  extraordinary  age  for  any  man,  but 
Spinello  lived  beyond  it.  Carlo  Ctgnani  died  at  ninety- 
one;  Titian  at  the  sanae  age;  M.  Ang.  Buonarotti  at 
ftf n6ty ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci  at  seventy-five;  Calabres^ac 
dighiy-six;  Claude  Lorraine  at  eighty-two;  Carlo  Maratti 
at  eighty^eight,  and  prodigious  numbers  of  eminent  pain- 
ters from  sixty  upwards. 

Titian  left  behind  him  two  sons  and  a  brother,  of  whom 
Pomponio,  the  eldest,  obtained  preferment  in  the  church. 
Horatio,  the  youngest,  painted  several  portraits,  which 
might  stand  in  competition  with  those  of  his  father.  Hd 
was  celebrated  also  for  many  history  pieces,  which  ht 
painted  at  Venice,  in  concurrence  with  Paul  Veronese  and 
Tintoret.  But  bewitched  at  last  with  chemistry,  and  the 
hopes  of  finding  the  philosophet's  stone,  he  laid  aside  thd 
.pencil ;  and  having  reduced  #hat  he  got  by  his  father  to 
nothing,  died  of  the  plague  in  the  same  year  with  him. 
Fraticesco  Vecelli,  Titian's  brother,  was  trained  to  arms  in 
the  Italian  wars ;  but  peace  being  restored,  applied  himself 
afterwards  to  pointing.  He  became  so  gi*eat  a  proficient 
in  it,  that  Titian  grew  jealous  of  him  ;  and  fearing,  lest  in 
time  he  should  eclipse  his  reputation,  sent  him  upon  pre- 
tended business  to  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans.  After- 
wards he  followed  another  profession,  afid  made  cabinets 
df  rtony  adorned  with  figures;  which,  however,  did  not 
kinder  hiiki  from  painting  now  and  then  a  portrait  ITor  a 
friend.'  ^         ^ 

TITLEY  (Walter),  a  polite  scholar,  was  born  in  1700, 
dnd  received  his  education  at  Westminster-School,  wher^ 
he  was  much  befriended  by  bishop  Atterbury,  who  chose 
hini  for  his  son*s  tutor,  in  which  capacity  he  resided  \ii  the 
bishop's  family  about  the  time  of  the  supposed  plot  in 
1^22.  From  Westminster  Mr.  Titley  went  off  to  Trinity- 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1719,  in  which  he  for  many  years 
field  the  lay-fellowship  founded  for  a  civilian.  He  was 
^arly  in  life  sent  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Co- 
penhagen, where  he  died  Feb.  1768,  after  a  long  residence, 
v€ry  highly  este'^iiied  on  account  of  his  many  amiable  qua- 

'  1  ^ilkiogton  hj  Fogeli^-^Arge^Tille,  vol.  I.— Aglionby't  Liret  of  Uie^ainterr. 
—Sir  J.  Reynolds's  Works. 
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lities.  Of  bis  productions  as  an  author,  ^hicb  wereratfa^^ 
little  elegant  trifles  than  elaborate  performances,  a  good 
specimen  may  be  seen  in  bis  celebrated  *'  Imitation'  ol 
Horace,"  book  IV.  Ode  2.  And  some  of  his  Latin  verses 
are  in  the  "  Ueliquiae  Galeanae."  He  bequeathed  lOOO/. 
to  Westminster-school,  1000/.  to  Trinity-college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  1000/.  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  part  of 
which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  public  buildings.  This  sum 
in  1768,  when  sir  James  Marriot,  master  of  Trinity-hall, 
was  vice-chancellor,  was  voted  to  erect  a  music-room,  of 
which  a  plan  was  engraved  to  solicit  a  further  aid  from  con- 
tributions, but  failed  of  success.  It  would  have  given  us 
pleasure  to  have  given  more  particular  nlemoirs  of  this  in- 
genious gentleman,  of  whom  so  little  has  yet  been  said, 
bishop  Newton  characterises  him,  among  his  contempo- 
raries at  Westminster,  as  "  a  very  ingenious  young  man, 
at  first  secretary  to  the  embassy  at  Turin,  afterwards  for 
many  years  his  majesty's  envoy  to  the  court  of  Denmark. 
During  the  time  that  be  was  a. king's  scholar,  lie  lived  with 
bishop  Atterbury  as  tutoic  to  his  iion,  and  his  taste  and  learu-% 
ing  were  much  improved  by  the  bishop's  conversation. 
His  plan  of  life,  as  laid  down  by  himself,  was,  to  prose-^ 
cute  his  studies  at  Cambridge  till  he  should  be  thirty, 
from  thirty  to. sixty  to  be  employed  in  public  business,  ac 
sixty  to  retire  and  return  to  college,  for  which  purpose  he 
wuuld  keep  bis  fellowship.  This  plan  he  nearly  pursued ; 
be. kept  his  fellowship;  he  resigned  his  public  employ- 
ment ;  but,  instead  of  returning  to  college,  where  in  dk 
great  measure  there  was  a  new  society,  and  few  or  none 
were  left  of  his  own  age  and  standing,  he  remained  at 
Copenhagen,  where,  by  his  long  residence^  he  was  in  a 
manner  naturalized,  and  there  lived  and  died,  greatly  re- 
spected and  lamented  by  all  ranks  of  people."  ' 

TITO N,  or  TILLET  (Kverard),  the  projector  of  a 
French  Parnassus,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  king's  secre- 
taries, and  born  at  Paris  in  1677.  He  studied  at  the  Je- 
•uiljs'  college  in  Paris,  where  be  acquired  a  taste  for  the 
belles  lettres  ib^t  predominated  during  the  whole  of  bi» 
life.  Being  destfu^dfor  the  military  profession,  he  had 
}n  his  fifteenth  year  a  company  of  100  fuzileers,  which  bora> 
his  name ;  and  was  afterwards  a.captain  of  dragoons.    After 

>  Nichols's  Bowyer.— lishop  Newtoo's  Life.^Cole's  MSS  Atheus  ,ia  Bot», 
^tt,8.f^Welcb'8  List  of  Weglttin&ter  Scholars. 
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the  peace  of  >Ryswick|  he  purchased  the  pUce  of  maitre 
d'hotel  to  the  dauphiness,  the  mother  of  LouU  XV.    Losing 
this  situation  at  her  death,  be  took  a  trip  to  Italy,  and  there 
improved  bis  taste  in  painting,  of  which  he  was  esteemed 
a  connoisseur.     On  bis  return  he  was  appointed  provincial 
commissary  at  war,  an  office  in  which  be  conducted  him- 
self with  uncommon  generosity.     His  attachment  to  Louis 
XIV.  and  his  admiration  of  the  men  of  genius  of  that  mo- 
narch's time,  induced  him,  in  1708,  to  project  a  Parnassus, 
in   bronze,  to  commemorate  the  glories  of  liis  sovereign, 
and  the  genius  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  and  musicians. 
This  was  no  hasty  performance,  however,  for  he  did  not 
complete  his  plan  before  1718.     This  Parnassus  was  no- 
thing else  than  a  mountain,  with  a  good  elevation,  on  which 
appeared  Louis  XIV.  in  the  character  of  Apollo,  crowned 
with  laurels,  and  holding  a  lyre  in  bis  band.     Beneath  him 
were  the  three  French  graces,  madame  de  la  Suze,  madame 
des  Houlieres,  and  mademoiselle  de  Scuderi.     Round  this 
l-^arnassus  was  a  grand   terras,  on  which  were  eight  poets 
and  ^  musician  ;  namely,  Peter  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racan, 
Segrais,  La  Fontaine,  Chapelle,  Racine,  Boileau,  and  Lully. 
Inferior  poets  wei*e  commemorated  by  medallions.    Boileau 
is  said  to  have  been  Tillet's  adviser  in  some  part  of  this 
scheme,  and,  his  biographer  says,  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  celebrated  poet  had  likewise  advised  bim  as  to  the 
selection  of  those  on  whom  he  was  conferring  immortality* 
His  next  object  was  to  get  this  Parnassus  erected  in  some 
public  place  or  garden.     He  proposed  the  scheme  there- 
fore to  Desforts,  the  minister  then  at  the  head  of  the  fi- 
nances,  and  asked  only,  by  way,of  ionii^,  the  place  of  far- 
mer-general ;  but  Desforts  contented  himself  with  praising 
his  disinterestedness.     Disappointed  in  this,  he  published, 
in  1727,  a  description  of  his  work  under  the  title  of  ^^  Le 
Parnasse  Frangais,**  1732,  fol.  and  afterwards   three  sup- 
plements, the  last  in   1760,    containing  the  lives   of  the 
poets  down  to  the  last  date;  but  the  grand  scheme  re* 
jnained  unexecuted.     Titon,  who  is  represented  as  a  ge- 
nerous^  patron  of  literary  merit,  died  Dec.  26,  1762,  at  th^ 
advanced. age  of  eighty-five.     Besides  the  description  of 
his  Parnassus,  be  published  an  "  Essai  sur  les  honneurs  ac- 
cord^saux  Savans,*'  12mo.  ^ 

TIXIER  (John),  generally  known  by  his  assumed  name 
Ravisius  Tbxtor,  was  lord  of  Ravisy^  in  the.  district  of 

1  Oittt  Hut. 
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Nlt'^fnois,  #b^Dc^be  took  Che  formier  of  bis  fititiiz^  nam^^. 
He  ^as  e^<feit)ed  as  a  schofAi'  in  bjs  own  titne,  which  was 
the  coihniencenient  of  the  siicteenth  century^  ^nd  tatlght 
polite  litera6ire  in  the  college  of  Navarfe,  at  Paris,  with 
considerable  success.  He  died  in  1522,  and,  as  some  s^y, 
in  great  poverty.  His  writings  were  ebiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
ih  Latin  ;  and  there  are  extant  of  them,  1.  "  Epistles,'* 
Lyons,  1569,  8vo.  2.  "  Dialogues,"  Rott.  1651,  l2ntio, 
published  also  with  the  epistles.  3. "  EpigrAoas/'  4.  <*  Epi- 
thetornrti  Opus,'*  Bas.  1592,  4to.  There  is  an  epitome  of 
this  work  pablished  at  London  in  1657,  12mo.  5.  **  Ex- 
positio  Nominiim."  6.  An  edition  of  the  **  Opera  Scripto- 
ryili  de  Claris  Mnliefibus,'*  Paris,  1651,  fol.  This,  how- 
(dver,  as  is  evident,  ihust  bare  been  a  republicatiob  from 
bis  edition.  * 

TOALDO  (Joseph),  a  learned  Italian  metebrologlst, 
was  born  in  l'J'19,  at  Pianez^ca,  iii  Vincenza,  and  educated 
at  Padua,  where  he  took  a  degree  as  doctor  of  theology, 
but  was  principally  attached  to  mathematical  studies.  H6 
obtained  in  the  mean  tim^  some  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
and  ih  176fl  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  and  me- 
t^rology  in  the  university  of  Padua,  where  his  talents  were 
well  known.  Here  he  procured  an  observatory  to  be  built, 
which  WAS  completed  id  1774,  and  furnished  with  some 
inistfum^nts  frorti  England.  About  three  years  af^6r,  he 
was  el^ct^d  an  honorary  member  of  our  royal  society,  an4 
bad  c6ntributed  some  articles  to  the  Philosophical  Trans* 
actions.  H6  was  first  knoTth  throughout  Europe  by  an  in« 
gidnious  work  on  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  dti 
the  weather  and  atmosphere,  **  Delia  Vera  Influenza,'*  &t. 
1770,  4t6,  and  became  afterwards  yet  mofii  known  by  his 
«*  Met^isr^logical  Journal,"  which  he  b^gart  in  177^,  and 
Continued  till  his  death.  His  reputation  was  afterwards 
eitt^nded  by  a  variety  of  publicatioAs,  sepiau^ate,  of  in  tfa^ 
literary  Journals,  on  meteorological  subjects,  of  triireh 
Fubfoiii  has  given  h  large  li«t.  He  died  in  Nov.  It97,  iA 
the  s^vt^ty-tiiftth  y^ar  of  his  agfe,  atid  bis  private  character 
is  steiid  to  have  been  t)o  less  estimable  than  his  public.  * 

TODD  (Hugh),  D.D.  al^arned  English  ditine>  wasbt^rft  hi 
i'6S8,  at  Blenoow  in  Cdfikberlaiid,  became  a  pObt  ^dbolar  of 
Queen's  college,  Oxford,  in  167S,  and  when  B.  A.  tab^dat 

*  ^abroiii  Vitse  Itaforuht,  yoI.  XVII.— Philosophical  Msjfftzine. 
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6f  ^hat  house.    He  was  elected  fellov^  of  Un  i versity  collegey 
Dec.  23,  1678;  and  proceeding  M.  A.  July  2,   1679,  be* 
caaie  chaplain  to  Dr.  Smith,  bisha^p  of  Carlisle,    tie  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  four  canon  residentiaries  of  Carlisle,  in 
1685;.  and  the  same  year  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Stan* 
wix,  which  be  resigned  in  1688.     He  accumulated  the  de- 
grees of  B.  and  D.  D.  Dec.  12,  1692.      By  a  petition  pre* 
seated  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Dr.  Todd,  requesting' 
to  be  heard  by  counsel  before  the  bilL'^  to  avoid  doubts 
and  questions  touching  statutes,  &c."  should  pass,  it  ap- 
pears that  **  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  (Dr.  Nicolson)  had  cited 
the  dean  and  chapter  before  him  in  his.visitttion  held  at 
Carlisle  in  September  1707,  and  exhibited  articles  of  in* 
quiry  against   them;    and    the  petitioner  appeared,   and 
entered  his  protest  against  the  bishop's  povirer,  being  in- 
formed, the  right  of  local  visitor  was  in  the  crown  ;  but  the 
said  bishop,  in  an  illegal  manner,  suspended  the  petitioner 
oB  officio  et  beneficio,  and  afterwards  excommunicated  him.** 
The  apprehensions  of  Dr.  Todd  were,  that,  if  the  bill  should 
pass,  it  would  **  subject  him  to  further  inquiries  and  arbi- 
trary censures  of  the  bishop  in  his  visitations."     The  bill 
passed  the  Commons,  with  some  amendments,  March  17^ 
and  received  the  royal  assent  March  20,    1708.      Here- 
signed  his  residentiaryship  in  1720,  which  was  then  given 
to  Dr.  TuUie,  and  died  vicar  of  Penrith  in  1728.     He  was 
also  rector  of  Arthuret  at  the  time  of  his  death.     His  pub- 
lications  are,  "  The  description  of  Sweden,"  1680,  folio; 
*^  An  Account  of  a   Salt-spring  and  another  medicinal 
spring  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Weare,  or  Ware,  in  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,"   1684,  Phil.  Trans.  No.  163;  and 
**  The  Life  of  Phocion,"    1684.     He    left  also   in   MS 
'^  Notitia  EcclesisB  Cathedralis  Carliolensis :  una  cum  Ca- 
talogo  Priorum,  dum  Conventualis  erat,  &  Decanorum  & 
Canonicorum  quum  CoUegiata.     Notitia  Prioratus  de  Wed-^ 
derball ;  cum  Catalogo  omnium  Benefactorum  qui  ad  am-*- 
bas  has  sacras  i£des  struendas,  dotandas,  &  ornandas,  pecu- 
niam,  terras  &  ornamenta,  vel  aliqna  alia  benefici^,  pie  & 
munifice  contulerunt."     These  two  were  written  in  1688, 
and  dedicated  by  the  author  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Car^* 
lisle.,   They  a^re  now  in  the  Lambeth  hbrary.     He  left  also 
in  MS.  *^  A  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  containing  an 
account  of  the  Parishes,  Abbeys,   Nunneries,   Churches^ 
Monuments,  Epitaphs,  Coats  of  Arms,  Founders,  Benefac- 
tors, &c.  with  a  perfect  catalogue  of  the  Bishops,  Priors, 
Vol.  XXIX.  E  e 
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peam,  Cli9fie0llorS|  Arcb^deaconSf  Preb^ndariet,  and  <ji 
all  Rectors  and  Vicars  of  the  several  Parishes  in  the  said 
Diocese/'  16S9.      He  wasialso  one  of  the  translators  of 
Plutarch's  Morals,  a"d  of  Cornelius  Nepoa.      By  Ballard's 
14$  letters  in  the  Bodleian  library  itappears,  that  Dr.  Todd 
j^ent  a  chartulary  of  Fountains  Abbey  to  the  University  col* 
lege  library :  and  that  he  was  solicited  by  Dr.  Hickes  to 
a^ssi^t  in  publishing  some  Saxon  books  ^ 
,  XOLAND  (John),  an  English  writer,  one  of  the  founders 
of  ipodern  ^eism,  was  born  Nov.   30,  1^69,  in  the  mosi 
northern  peninsula  of  Ireland,  in  the  isthmus  of  which 
stands    Londonderry.      His.    Christian   name    vas  Janus 
Junius ;  but,  the  boys  at  school  making  a  jest  of  it,  the  mas» 
tier  ordered  bim  to  be  called  John,  which  name  he  retained 
ever  after.     Some  say  he  was  of  a  good  family,  but  that  bis 
parents  were  Papists.     This  last  particular  we  learn  fitom 
himself;  forbetells.ua,  that   he  ^' was  educated  from  bis 
eradle  in  the  grossest  superstition  and  idolatry ;  but  God 
vas  pleased  to  make  bis  own  reason,  and  such  as  made  use 
of  theirs,  t*he  happy  instrumenta  of  his  conversion'"^for  be 
H^as  not  sixteen  years  old  when  h^  became  as  zealous  against 
pppery,   as  he  ever  since  continued,"     Others  have  af- 
firmed, that  bis  father  was  a  Popish  priest ;  and  this  seems 
to  bei  the  general  opinion,  although  one  of  his  biographers 
has  somewhat  hardily  asserted,   that  ^^  the  contrary  is  no^* 
tomus,  and  has  been  proved.'* 

-  From  the  school  at  Kedcastle  near  Londonderry,  be  went 
in  1687  to  the  college  of  Glasgow  in  Scotland  ;  and,  after 
three  years  stay  there,  visited  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  be  was  created  master  of  arts  in  June  1690,  and  re* 
eeived  the  usual  diploma  or  certificate  from  the  professors. 
He  then  went  back  to  Glasgow,  where  he  made  but  a  short 
atay»  and  intended  to  bai^e  returned  to  Ireland;  but  be 
altered  his  mind,  and  came  into  England,  *^  where^  he  tella 
us,  he  lived  in  as  good  Protestant  families  as  any  in  the 
kingdom,  till  he  went  to  the  famous  university  of  Leyden  in 
Holland,  to  perfect  his  studies.'*  There  he  was  generously 
supported  by  some  eminent  Dissenters  in  Englimd,  who  had 
conceived  great  hopes  from  his  uncommon  parts,  and  might 
flatter  themselves  that  in  time  he  would  be  serviceable  to 
them,  in  the  quality  of  a  minister ;  for  he  had  lived  in  their 
communion  ever  since  he  forsook  Popery,  as'  be  himself 

1  KiqoUon's  X'^ttfr^i  vbexe  U  ^  full  account  of  hiv  contest  with  tht^t  preUtf. 
-^5Villi%1l  CflLtkedrals.— timcbiiisoa'i  History  of  CtimbeplaDd.— Mb.  Qx.  vol  II. ' 
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•rnisiii  effect  in  bis  <^  Apology.**  In  1692,  Mr.  (after^ 
wards  Dr.)  Daniel  Williams^.a  very  eminent  Dissenting  mi-« 
nister^  having  published  a  book  entitled  '^  Gospel  truth 
stated  and  vindicated,"  Mr.  Toland  sent  it  to  the  author  of 
the  '^  Biblioiheque  univi^rselle/'  and  desired  him  to  give  an 
abstract  of  it  in  that  journal :  at  the  same  time  he  related 
to  him  the  history  of  that  book,  and  of  the  controversy  it 
referred  to.  The  journalist  complied  with  his  request 
(vol.  XXIII);  and  to  the  absUact  of  Mr.  Williams's  book 
j^e  prefixed  the  letter  he  received  from  Mr.  Toland,  whom 
he  styles  '^  student  in  divinity." 

After  having  remained  about  two  years  at  Leydeti,  he 
came  back  to  England,  and  soon  after  went  -to  Oxford, 
where,  besides  the  conversation  of  learned  men,  he  had  the 
ifdvantage  of  the  public  library.  He  collected  materials 
upon  various  subjects,  and  composed  some  pieces  ;  among 
others,  a  Dissertation  to  prove  the  received  history  of  the 
tragical  death  of  Regulus,  a  fable ;  the  substance,  however, 
of  which  be  owns  he  took  from  Palmerius,  who  had  exa-» 
mined  the  subject  in  his  ^^  Observationes  in  optimos  ferd 
Authores  Gre^cos."  Toland  began  likewise  a  work  of 
greater  consequence,  in  which  he  undertook  to  show,  that 
diere  are  no  mysteries  in  the  Christian  religion;  but. he 
left  Oxford  in  1695,  before  it  was  finished,  and  went  to 
London,  where  he. published  it  the  next  year  in  t2ma 
with  this  title,  ^^  Christianity  not  mysterious  :  or,  a 
treatise  shewing,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gospel 
contrary  to  reason,  nor  above  it,  and  that  no  Christian  doc- 
trine can  be  properly  called  a  mystery."  For  the  founda- 
tion  of  this  proposition,  Mr.  Toland  defines  mystery,  as  he 
says  it  i&always  used  in  the  New  Testament,  to  be  a  thing 
intelligible  in  itself,  but  which  could  not  be  known  with^ 
out  a  special  revelation ;  contending,  as  those  do  who  have 
since  called  themselves  rational  Christians,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  New  Testament  either  against  or  above  rea- 
son. His  treatise  was  no  sooner  abroad,  than  the  public 
were  very  much  alarmed,  and  several  books  came  out  against 
it*.      It  was  even  presented  by  the  grand-jury  of  Middle- 

'^  Among  otliers  Mr.  Beconsall  pub-  properif  called  Mysteries  :  in  answer 
iishcd  ■*  The  Christian  Belief ;  where-  to  a  book  intituled,  Christianity  not 
in  is  asserted  and  proved,  that  as  there  mysterious.'*  Mr.  Beverly,  a  presby* 
ifl  nothing  in  the  gospel  contrary  to  terian  minister,  put  out  a  pamphlet  en- 
reason,  yet  there  are  some  doctrines  titled,  **  Christianity  the  great  mys- 
itt  it  »bev«  reason;  and  th^se  being  tery,  in  answer  to  a  late  treatise, 
necessarily  enjoined  us  to  belie?e,  are  Ghrisiianity  not  mystenons  \  that  is, 
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sex ;  but|  as  usual,  without  any  effect  io  pre?entifl|r  the 
sale. 

This  book  being  sent  by  the  London  booksellers  into 
Ireland^  made  no  less  noise  there  than  it  had   ma4^  in 
JEngland  ;  and  the  clamour  was  much  increased  when  he 
went  tbither  himself  in  1697.    Many  particulars  concerning 
this  affair  are  related  in  the  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Locke  and  Mr.  Molyneux,  which  will  serve  also  to  illustrate 
the  temper  and  character  of  Toland  himselfy  who  was  cer- 
tainty a  very  extraordinary  man.     in  a  letter,  dated  Dublib, 
April  the  6th,  1697,  Mr.  Molyneux  writes  thus  to  Mr. 
Locke :   '*  In  my  last  to  you,  there  was  a  passage  relating 
to  the  author  of  *  Christianity  not  mysterious.'     I  did  not 
then  think  that  he  was  so  near  me  as  within  the  bounds  of 
this  city  ;  but  I  find  since  that  he  is  come  over  hither,  and 
have  had  the  favour  of  a  visit  from  him.      I  now  under- 
stand, as  I  intimated  to  you,  that  be  was  born  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  that  he  hath  been  a  great  while  abroad,  and  his 
education  was  for  some  time  under  the  great  Le  Clerc. 
But  that  for  which  I  can  never  honour  him  too  much,  is  bis 
acquaintance  and  friendship  to  you,  and  the  respect  which 
on  all  occasions  he  expresses  for  you.      I  propose  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  in  bis  conversation  :   I  take  him  to  be  a 
candid  free  thinker,  ai)d  a  good  scholar.      But  there  is.  a 
Tiolent  sort  of  spirit  that  reigns  here,  which  begins  already 
to  shew  itself  against  him ;  and,  I  believe^  will  increase 
daily ;  for  I  find  th^  clergy  alarmed  to  a  mighty  degree 
against, him  ;  and  last  Sunday  be  had  his  welcome  to  this 
<^ity»  by  hearing   himself  barangued   against  out  of  the 
pulpit,  by  a  prelate  of  this  country.'*     In  a  letter,  dated 
May  the  3d,  Mr.  Locke  replies  to  Mr.  Molyneux  :  **  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  the  gentleman  does  me  the  favour  to 
speak  well  of  me  on  that  side  the  water ;   I  never  deserved 

not  above  or  contrary  to  reason  :  \j\  ed  Cbristiantty  not  mysterious :"  by 
opposition  to  wbich  is  asserted,  Chris-  Dr.  Payne,  io  some  **  Sermons*'  preach- 
tiaoity  is  above  created  reason  in  iis  ed  at  Cambridge :  by  bishop  StiUiij*- 
pure  state^  and  contrary  to  human  fleet,  in  his  **  Viadication  of  the  doc- 
reason,  as  faUen  and  corrupted;  and  Irine  of  the  Trinity,''  &c. :  by  the  au^ 
therefore  in  a  proper  cense  Mystery,  thor  of  the  "Occasional  Paper,  Now 
Together  with  a  postcript  letter  to  the  I  IT. :"  by  Mr.  Miller,  in  bis  **  Dis- 
a«tbor,oa  bit  second  edition  enlarged.'*/  course  of  Conscience,"  Jtc. :  by  Mr. 
It  was  aUo  animadverted  upon  by  Mr.  Oaiibard,  in  bis  book  against  tbe  So- 
John  Ncurris,  io  hii  **  Account  of  Rea-  cinians :  by  Syoge,  archbishop  of 
•on  and  Faith  in  relation  to  the  Mys-  Tuam  ht  Ireland,  in  his  "  Appandix 
tar  ies  qf  Christianity :"  by  Mr.  Elys,  to  the  Gentleman's  Religion:?'  aiid 
in  hi^  **  Letter  to  air  Robert  Howard,  by  Mr.  Brown,  afterwards  biahop^of 
with  aoimadversioaf  upon  a  book  call-  Cork. 
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^her  of  1)1  m,  but  that  be  should  always  have  done  so'  oh 
this.  If  bis  exceeding  great  value  of  himself  do  not  de«- 
prive  the  world  of  that  usefulness  that  his  parts,  if  rightly 
CQodncted,  might  be  oF,  I  shall  be  Tery  glad. — I  always 
value  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  I  think  I  cannot  do  too 
much  in  procuring  them  friends  and  assistance :  but  there 
may  happen  occasions  that  may  make  one  stop  one^s 
band ;  and  it  is  the  hopes  young  men  give,  of  what  use  they 
will  make  of  their  parts,  which  is  to  me  the  encouragemen'^ 
of  being  concerned  for  them  :  but  if  vanity  increases  with 
age,  I  always  fear,  whither  it  will  lead  a  man.  I  say  this  to 
you,  because  you  are  my  friend,  for  whom  *I  have  n6  re- 
serves, and  think  I  ought  to  talk  freely,  where  you  inquire, 
and  possibly  may  be  concerned ;  but  I  say  it  to  you  alone,; 
and  desire  it  may  go/no  farther.  For  the  man  I  wish  very 
*  well,  £Lnd  could  give  you,  if  it  needed,  proofs  that  I  do  s6, 
^nd  therefore  I  desire  you  to  be  kind  to  him ;  but  I  must 
leave  it  to  your  prudence  in  what  way,  and  how  far.  If  his 
carriage  with  you  gives  you  the  promises  of  a  steady  useful 
onan,  I  know  you  will  be  forward  enough  of  yourself,  and 
I  shall  be  very  glad  of  it ;  for  it  will  be  his  fault  alone,  if  he 
prove  not  a  very  valuable  man^  and  have  not  you  for  his 
friend.'*  Mr.  Molyneux  thanks  Mr.  Locke  for  these  hints 
concerning  Mr.  Toland,  in  a  letter  dated  May  the  27th, 
and  says,  that  "  they  perfectly  agree  with  the  apprehen- 
sions he  had  conceived  of  him.  Truly,"  says  he,  ^Ho  be 
free,  I  do  not  think  his  management,  since  he  came  into 
this  city,  has  been  so  prudent.  He  has  raised  against  him 
the  clamours  of  ail  parties ;  and  this  not  so  much  by  his 
difference  of  opinion,  as  by  his  unseasonable  way  of  disi> 
coursing,  propagating,  and  maintaining  it.  Coffee-houses 
and  public  tables  are  not  proper  places  for  serious  dis- 
courses, relating  to  the  most  important  truths :  but  when 
also  a  tinct^ure  of  vanity  appears  in  the  whole  course  of  a 
man's  conversation,  it  disgusts  many  that  may  otherwise 
liave  a  due  value  for  his  parts  and  leafhing.— Mr.  To- 
land also  takes  here  a  great  liberty  on  all  occasions,  to 
vouch  your  patronage  and  friendship,  whi<^h  makes  many^ . 
that. rail  at  him,  rail  also  at  you.  I  believe  you  will  not  ap* 
prove  of  this,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  by  your  shaking 
hiJW  off,  in  your  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester."  The 
reatleris  requested  to  keep  in  mind  these  early  discoveries 
of  Toland's  vanity.  They  unfold  his  whole  character. 
Vanity  was  predominant  with  him  from  first  to  last  i  and  if 
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4be  Uv^s  6f  other  infidels  are  examined  With  care,  frcMN 
.Toland  to  the  last  garbler  of  Toland  in  our  ovm  days,  it  will 
be  found  that  vanity  was  the  ruling  passion,  and  the  inspirer 
of  those  paradoxical  opinions  which  they  maintained  with 
obstinacy  even  when,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  did  not  believe 
theqa  themselves.  It  is  with  good- reason,  and  certainly 
with  shrewdness  and  ability,  that  in  a  late  ingenipns  work, 
the  life  of  Toland  is  sketched  aa  an  instance  of  one  of  the* 
*^  victims  of  immoderate  vanity  *.'* 

Stillingfleet,  bishop  of  Worcester,  in  his  *^  Vindication  of 
the  doctine  of  the  Triuity,*'  had  taken  occasion  to  animad«> 
vert  on  Mr. Toland's  '^Christianity  not  mysterious ;V  and; 
as  he  supposed  that  Toland  had  borrowed  some  principles 
from  Locke's  ^'  Essay  on  human  understanding,*'  in  sup- 
port of  his  heretical  doctrines,  he  bestowed  some  animad* 
versions  also  on  that  work.  This,  and  Mr.  Toland's  per« 
aisting  to  represent  him  as  his  patron  and  friend,  together 
with  his  very  exceptionable  conduct,  made  Locke  renounce 
all  regard  for  him,  and  almost  disclaim  the  little  counte-* 
aance  be  bad  given  him.  To  this  purpose  he  expresses 
himself,  in  a  letter  dated  the  15th  of  June:  ''As  to  the 
gentleman  to  whom  you  think  my  friendly  admonishments 
may  be  of  advantage  for  his  conduct  hereafter,  I  must  tell 
you,  that  he  is  a  man  to  whom  I  never  writ  in  my  life ; 
and,  I  think,  I  shall  not  now  begin  :  and  as  to  his  conduct, 
it  is  what  I  never  so  much  as  spoke  to  him  of;  that  is  a 
liberty  to  be  taken  only  with  friends  and  intimates,  for 
whose  conduct  one  is  mightily  concerned,  and  in  whose 
affairs  one  interests  himself.  I  cannot  but  wish  well  to  all 
men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  be  ready  to  afford  them  all 
the.  civilities  and  good  offices  in  my  power:  but  there 
must  be  other,  qualities  to  bring  me  to  a  friendship,  and 
unite  me  in  those  stricter  ties  of  concern ;  for  I  put  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  those  whomr  I  thus  receive  into 
my  heart  and  affection,  and  those  whom  I  receive  into  mj 
chamber,  and  do  not  treat  there  with  a  perfect  strangeness^ 
I  perceive  you  think  yourself  under  some  obligation  of  pe* 
culiar  respect  to  that  person,  upon  the  account  of  my  re- 
commendation to  you ;  but  certainly  this  comes  from  no« 
thing  but  your  over-great  tenderness  to  oblige  me.  For  if 
I  did  recommend  him,  you  will  find  it  was  only  ad  a  man 
of  parts  and  learning  for  his  age ;  but  without  any  inteo- 

*  D'liraeli'fl  Calavtitici  of  Aalhort»  toI.  II. 
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tioti  that  th^y  should  be  of  atiy  oth^r  donseqti^tic^,  ot*  lead 
you  any  farther,  than  the  ether  qualities  yoU  dhall  find  iti 
him  shall  reoomttiend  him  to  ymi ;  and  therefore  whatso** 
ever  you  shkll,  or  shall  not  do,  for  him^  I  shall  no  way  iii«< 
terdst  myself  in."  At  that  time  Mr.  Peter  Brown,  seniof 
fellow  of  Trinity  eollege  near  Dublin,  afterwards  bishop  ot 
Cork,  having  published  a  piece  against  Mr.  ToIand*s  book^ 
Mr.  Molyneux  sent  it  to  Mr.  Locke^  with  a  letter  dated  the 
20th  of  July :  **  The  author^  says  he,  ^*is  my.acqoaintanee; 
but  two  things  I  shall  never  forgive  in  his  book:  one  is  the 
fotil  language  and  opprobrious  names  he  gives  Mr.  Toldnd  i 
the  other  is  upon  several  occasions  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
civil  magistrate^  and  deliveriiVg  Mr.  Toland  up  to  secular 
ptinisbment.  This  indeed  is  a  killing  argument ;  but  some 
will  be  apt  to -say,  that  where  the  strength  of  his  reasoning 
failed  hini,  there  he  flies  to  the  strength  of  the  sword''  At 
length  the  storm  rose  to  such  a  height  that  Toland  wa^ 
forced  to  retire  from  Ireland  ;  and  the  account  which  Mr. 
Molyneux  gives  of  the  manner  of  it,  in  a  letter  dated  the 
lith  of  September,  would  ekcite  pity,  were  it  not  con-* 
4idered  as  representing  the  natural  consequences  of  his  va-» 
liity.  '^  Mr.  Toland  is  at  last  driven  out  of  our  kingdom  : 
the  poor  gentleman,  by  bis  imprudent  management,  had 
sraised  such  an  universal  outcry,  that  it  was  even  dangerous 
for  a  man  to  hate  been  known  once  to  converse  with  him. 
This  made  all  wary  men  of  reputation  decline  seeing  him, 
insomuch  that  at  last  he  wanted  a  meal's  meat,  as  I  am  told, 
and  none  would  admit  him  to  their  tables.  The  little  stock 
4>f  money  which  he  brought  into  this  country  being  ck* 
hausted,  he  fell  to  borrowing  from  any  one  that  would  lend 
htm  half  a  crown  ;  and  ran  in  debt  for  his  wigs,  cloaths*^ 
and  lodging,  as  I  am  informed^  And  last  of  all,  to  com'- 
piete  his  hardships,  the  parliament  fell  on  his  book  ;  voted 
It  to  be  bttrnt  by  the  common  htingman,  and  ordered  the 
Mthor  to  be  taken  into  custody  of  the  sergeant  at  arms, 
And  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney -^general  at  law.  Here^ 
Cipon  he  is  fled  out  of  this  kingdom,  and  none  here  knows 
where  be  has  directed  bis  course,"  Many  in  England«ap-^ 
l^roved  this  conduct  in  the  Irish  parliament ;  and  Dr«  South 
in  particQlar  was  so  highly  pleased  with  it,  that  he  com^^ 
plimented  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  upon  it,  in  the  dedi* 
cation  of  his  third  volume  of  **  Sermons,"  printed  in  I69S« 
After  having  condemtied  our  remissness  here  in  England', 
for  bearing  with  I>r4  Sherlock^  whose  notions  of  the  Tri* 
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nity  he  charges  with  heresy,  be  adds,  **  but,  on  the  con'« 
trary,  among  you,  when  a  certain  Mahometan  Christian 
(no  new  thin^of  late)  notorious  for  his  blasphemous  denial 
of  the  mysteries  of  our  religion,  and  his  insufferable  viru- 
lence against  the  whole  Christian  priesthood,  thought  to 
have  found  shelter  among  you,  the  parliament  to  their  im- 
mortal honour  presently  sent  him  packing,  and,  without  the 
help  of  a  faggot,  soon  made  the  kingdom  too  hot  for  him.'' 
.  As  soon  as  Toland  was  in  London,  he  published  an  apo- 
logetical  account  of  the  treatment  he  had  received  in  Ire« 
land,  entitled  "An  Apology  for  Mr.  Toland,  &c.  1697;" 
and  was  so  little  discouraged  with  what  had  happened  to 
him  there,  that  be  continued  to  write  and  publish  his 
thoughts  on  all  subjects,  without  regarding  in  the  least 
who  might,  or  who  might  <not,  be  offended  at  him.  He 
had*published,  in  1696,  "A  discourse  upon  Coins,"  traris« 
lated  from  the  Italian  of  signior  Bernardo  Davanzati,  a 
gentleman  of  Florence  :  he  thought  this  seasonable,  when 
clipping  of  money  was  become  a  national  grievance,  and 
several  methods  were  proposed  to  remedy  it.  In  1698, 
after  the  peac^  of  Ryswick,  during  a  great  dispute  among 
politicians,  concerning  the  forces  to  be  kept  on  foot  for 
the  quiet  and  security  of  the  nation,  many  pamphlets  ap« 
peared  on  that  subject,  some  for,  others  against,  a  standing 
army;  and  Toland,  who  took  up  his  pen  among  others, 
proposed  to  reform  the  militia,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  The  Militia  Reformed,  &c."  The  same  year,  1698,  he 
published  "The  Life  of  Milton,"  which  was  prefixed  to 
Milton's  prose  works,  then  collected  in  fhree  volumes  folio. 
In  this  he  asserted  that  the  **  Icon  Basilike"  was  a  spurh» 
ons  production..  This  being  represented  by  Dr.  Blackall, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter,  as  affecting  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  Toland  vindicated  himself  in  a  piece 
called,  "  Amyntor ;  or,  a  Defence  of  Milton's  Life,  1699," 
8.VO.  This  Amyntor  however  did  not  give  such  satisfae* 
tion,  but  that  even  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  others  thought 
it  necessary  to  animadvert  on  it,  as  being  an  attack  on  the 
.canon  of  the  scriptures.  Yet  Toland  had  the  confidence 
afterwards  (in  the  preface  to  his  *<  Nazarenus")  to  pretend 
that  bis  intention  in  his  **  Amyntor".  was  not  to  invali* 
date^  but  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament;  which,  as  Leiand  justly  observes,  may  serve  aa 
one  instance,  among  the  many  that  might  be  produced,  of 
the  writer's  sincerity.     The  same  year,  1^99,  he  published 
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^The  Memoirs  of  Deiizil  lord  Holies,  baron  of  Ifield  io 
Sussex,  from  164>1  to  1648/'  from  a  manuscript  commu- 
nicated to  bim  by  the  late  duke  of  Newcastlei  who  was  one 
of  bis  patrons  and  benefactors* 

.  Vti  1700  he  published  Harrington's  <' Oceana/^  and  bis 
other  worki,  with  his  life  in  folio ;  and  about  the  same  time 
came  out  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^  Ciito,  a  poem  on  the 
force  of  eloquence."  In  this  piece,  under  the  character  of 
AdeisidsDmon,  which  signifies  unsuperstitious,  he  promises 
in  effect  not  to  leave  off  writing  till  he  had  detected  knavery 
and  imposture  of  every  kind.  In  1701  he  published  two 
political  pieces,  one  called  *^  The  Art  of  governing  by  Par* 
ties ;"  the  other  ^'  Propositions  for  uniting  the  two  Kast 
India  Companies."  The  same  year,  being  informed  that 
the  lower  house  of  convocation  had  appointed  a  committee 
to  examine  impious,  heretical,  and  immoral  books,  and  that 
bis  *'  Christianity  not  mysterious,"  and  his  *^  Amyntor," 
were  under  their  consideration,  he  wrote  two  letters  to 
Dr.  Hooper,  the  prolocutor,  either  to  give  such  satisfac- 
tion as  should  induce  them  to  stop  their  proceedings,  or 
desiring  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  before  they  passed 
any  censure  on  his  writings;  but,  without  paying  any  re- 
gard to  this  application,  the  committee  extracted  five  pro- 
positions out  of  his  *^  Christianity  not  mysterious,''  and  re- 
solved, that,  ^^in  their  judgment,  the  said  book  cont^ned 
pernicious  principles,  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
Christian  religion  ;  that  it  tended,  and  (as  they  conceived) 
was  written  on  a  design,  to  subvert  the  fundamental  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  that  the  propositions  extracted 
from  it,  together  with  divers  others  of  the  same  nature^ 
were  4)ernicious,  dangerous,  scandalous,  and  destructive 
of  Christianity."  This  representation  was  sent  to  the  upper 
bouse)  which  likewise  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
Toland's  book,  and,  upon  receiving  their  report,  unani- 
monsly  determined  to  proceed  (as  far  as  they  legally  might) 
against  the  work  and  the  author:  but,  having  taken  the 
opinions  of  some  able  lawyers  upon  the  point,  they  were 
obliged  to  declare,  that  they  did  not  find,  how,  without  a 
licence  from  the  king  (which  they  bad  not  yet  received)^ 
they  could  have  sufficient  authority  to  censure  judicially 
any  such  booi^s.  This  declaration  of  the  bishops  gave  oc- 
casion to  several  pamphlets  on  the  subject^  and  Toland 
published  a  defence  of  himself,  under  the  title  of  **  Vindi- 
cius  Lib^riusi  or  Mr,  Iceland's  defence  against  the  lowfgp 
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ftouse  of  edntecation^  &c.''  in  which  he  gave  full  scdpe  i6 
his  vanity,  and  removed  much  of  the  disguise  with  which 
he  had  hitherto  covered  some  of  bis  principles  both  re-* 
ligious  and  political. 

*  Upon  the  passing  o^  an  act  of  parliament^  in  June  1701, 
for  settling  the  crown,  after  the  decease  of  kuig  Wiiiiant 
and  the  princess  Anne,  and  in  default  of  their  issue^  upott 
the  princess  Sophia,  electress  dowager  of  Hanover,  aud 
the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants,  Toland  published 
his  ^^Anglia  libera,  or,  the  limitation  and  succession  of 
the  crown  of  England  explained  and  asserted,  &c."  8vo  ^ 
and  when  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  was  sent  to  Hanover  witll 
this  act,  Toland  attended  him.  He  presented  his  <<  Anglia 
libera**  to  her  electoral  highness,  and  was  the  first  who  had 
the  honour  of  kissing  her  hand  upon  the  act  of  succession; 
The  earl  recommended  him  particularly  to  her  highnenj 
and  he  stayed  there  five  or  six  weeks ;  and  on  his  depar** 
ture  he  was  presented  with  gold  medals  and  pictures  of  thiS 
electress  dowager,  the  elector^  the  young  prince^  and  the 
queen  i>f  Prussia.  He  then  made  an  excursion  to  the  court 
of  Berlin,  where  he  had  a  remarkable  conversation  with  Mi 
Beausobre,  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  in  the  presence 
of  the  queen  of  Prussia.  Beausobre  communicated  an  ac<« 
count  of  it  to  the  authors  of  the  ^*  Bibliotheque  German 
niqti^,**  who  printed  it  in  that  journal ;  and  from  thence 
we  learn,  that  it  was  concerning  the  authority  of  the  bookt 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  Mr.  Toland^  with  hi^  usual 
self-sikfiiciency,  undertook  to  question  and  invalidate.^^Oii 
the  ilth  of  November,  1701,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
out,  for  dissolving  the  parliament,  and  calling  another  to 
tneet  in  December.  While  the  candidates  were  making 
interest  in  their  respective  countries,  Toland  published  the 
following  advertisement  in  the  Post-man :  "  There  having 
been  a  public  report,  as  if  Mr.* Toland  stood  for  Blechingly 
in  Surrey,  it  is  thought  'fit  to  advertise^  that  sir  Robert 
Clayton  has  given  his  interest  in  that  borough  to  ati  emi* 
nent  citizen,  and  that  Mr.  Toland  hath  no  thoughts  of 
standing  there  or  any  where  else.''  This  advertisement 
aflPorded  matter  of  pleasantry  to  an  anonymous  writer^  who 
published  a  little  pamphlet,  entitled  ^  Modesty  mistaken: 
or,  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Toland,  upon  bis  declining  to  appear 
in  the  ensuing  parliament.^'  - 

In  \102  he  published  three  pieces  :  '^  Paradoxes  of  states 
&c.*'  in  4to;  ^^  Reasons  for  addressing  lua  majesey  to  iti^ 
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.▼ite  into  England  the  eleccrest  dowagiftr  arid  elector  of 
Hanover ;''  and  his  ^*  Vindtciuia  liberiusy''  already  men^- 
tioned;  After  the  publication  of  tbis  book)  be  went  to  tbe 
courts  of  Hanover  and  Berlin,  where  be  was  received  very 
graciously  by  the  princess  Sophia,  and  by '  the  queen  of 
Prussia,  both  ladies  who  delighted  in  conversing  with  men 
of  learning  and  penetratioui  whose  notions  were  new  ot 
uocomnion.  He  had  the  honour  to  be  often  admitted  to 
their  conversation ;  and,  as  he  made  a  longer  stay  at  Berlin 
than  at  Hanover,  so  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  wait* 
ing  upon  the  queen,  who  took  a  pleasure  in  asking  him 
questions,  and  hearing  his  paradoxical  opinions.  After  his 
return  therefore  into  England,  he  published  in  1704  some 
philosophical  letters ;  three  of  which  were  inscribed  to 
Serena,  meaning  the  queen  of  Pru8sia,^who,  he  assures  us^ 
was  pleased  to  ask  his  opinion  concerning  the  subject  of 
them.  The  title  runs  thus :  *^  Letters  to  Serena,  contain* 
ing,  1.  Tbe  origin  and  force  of  prejudices.  2.  The  history 
of  the  souPs  immortality  among  tbe  heathens.  3.  The  origin 
of  idolatry,  and  reasons  of  heathenism ;  as  also,  4.  A  letter  to 
a  gentleman  in  Holland,  shewing  Spinoasa^s  system  of  philo« 
sophy  to  be  without  any  principle  or  foundation.  5.  Mo<* 
tion  essential  to  matter,  in  answer  to  some  remarks  by  a 
noble  friend  on  the  confutation  of  Spinoza.  To  which  is 
prefixed  a  preface,  declaring  tbe  several  occasions  of  wri« 
ting  them,''  Svo.  About  the  same  time  he  published  an 
^'  English  translation  of  the  Life  of  iEsop,  by  M.  de  Me«* 
ziriac,"  and  dedicated  it  to  Anthony  Collins,  esq.  It  wat 
prefixed  to  **  The  fables  of  £spp,"  with  the  moral  reflect 
tions  of  M.  Baudoin. 

In  1705  he  published  several  pamphlets :  ^'^  Socinianism 
truly  stated,  &c.'*  to  which  is  prefixed,  *^  Indifference  in 
disputes  reconimended  by  a  Pantheist  to  an  orthodox 
friend,"  in  4to ;  *^  An  account  of  the  courts  of  Prussia  and 
Hanover,''  in  Svo ;  *^  The  ordinances,  statutes,  and  privi« 
leges  of  the  academy  erected  by  the  king  of  Prussia  in  the 
city  of  Berlin,"  translated  from  the  original,  in  Svo ;  ^^  The 
memorial  of  the  state  of  England,  in  vindication  of  the 
queen,  the  church,  and  the  administration,  &c."  This 
last  was  published,  without  the  name,«f  the  author,  by  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Harley,  secretary  of  state;  and  afterwards 
a  defence  of  it  was  written,  by  order  of  tbe  same  person, 
but  for  some  teasons  suppressed,  after  six  or  seven  sheets 
of  it  were  printed*     Mr.  Harley  was  one  of  Toland's  chief 
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patrons  and  benefactors,  and  used  to  employ  him  as  a  spy. 
Barley  having  accidentally  found,  among  other  manu- 
scripts, a  Latin  oration,  to  excite  the  English  to  war 
against  the  French,  communicated  it  to  Toland,  who  pub- 
lished  it  in  1707,  with  notes  and  a  preface,  under  this 
title,  ^^Oratio  Pbilippica  ad  excitandos  contra  GalHam 
Britannos ;  maxime  vero,  ne  de  pace  cum  victis  praemature 
egatur :  sanctiori  Anglorum  concilio  exhibita,  anno  Christi 
1514."  Soon  after  be  published,  at  the  request  of.  the 
eIector*s  minister,  '^  The  elector  Palatine's  declaration  in 
favour  of  his  Protestant  subjects." 

He  set  out  for  Germany  in  the  spring  of  1707,  and  went 
first  to  Berlin  ;  but  an  incident  too  ludicrous  to  be  men- 
tioned, says  Mr.  Des  Maizeaux,  obliged  him  to  leave  that 
place  sooner  than  he  expected.  What  that  incident  was 
cannot  now  be  gathered  from  his  correspondence.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Hanover,  on  the  territories  of  a  neigh- 
bouring prince.  He  proceeded  to  Dusseldorp,  and  was 
very  graciously  received  by  the  elector  Palatine ;  who,  in 
consideration  of  the  English  pamphlet  he  had  published^ 
presented  him  with  a  gold  chain  and  medal,  and  a  purse 
of  an  hundred  ducats.  He  went  afterwards  to  Vienna^ 
being  commissioned  by  a  famous  French  .banker,  then  in 
Holland,  who  wanted  a  powerful  protection,  to  engage  the 
Imperial  ministers  to  procure  him  the  title  of  count  of  the 
empire,  for  which  he  was  ready  to  pay  a  good  sum  of 
money ;  but  they  did  not  think  fit  to  meddle  with  that 
affair,  and  all  bis  attempts  proved  unsuccessful.  .  From 
Vienna  be  visited  Prague  in  Bohemia;  and  now,  his  money 
being  all  spent,  he  was  forced  to  make  many  shifts  to  get 
back  to  Holland.  Being  at  the  Hague,  he  published,  in 
1709,  a  small  volume,  containing  two  Latin  dissertations: 
the  first  he  called  *^  Adeisidsemon ;  sive,  Titus  Livius  a 
superstitione  vindicatus  ;'*  the  second,  *^  Origines  Judaics ; . 
sive,  Strabonis  de  Moyse  &  religione  Judaica  historia  bre- 
viter  illustrata."  In  the  "first  of  these  pieces,  he  endea^ 
vours  to  vindicate  Livy  from. the  imputation  of  superstition 
and  creduKty,  although  his  history  abounds  'with  relations 
of  prodigies  and  portents ;  in  the  second,  he  seems  inclined 
to  prefer  Strabo's  account  of  Moses  and  the  Jewish  religion 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Jews  themselves.  In  this  disserta- 
tion, also,  he  ridicules  Huetius  for  affirming,  in  his  ^'  De- 
monstratiu  evangelical*  that  many  eminent  persons  in  tbf 
V  Old  Testament*'  are  allegorized  in  the  heathen  mytbo^ 
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logy,  and  that  Moses,  for  instance,  is  understood  by  the 
name  of  Bacchus,  Typho,  Sileuus,  Priapus,  Adonis,  &c. 
and,  if  he  had  never  done  any  thing  worse  than  this,  it  is 
probable  that  the  convocation  would  not  have  thought  him 
an  object  of  their  censure.  Huetius,  however,  was  greatly 
provoked  with  this  attack ;  and  expressed  hi^  resentment 
in  a  French  letter,  published  in  the  '^  Journal  of  Trevoux,'*. 
and  afterwards  printed  with  some  dissartatious  of  Huetius, 
collected  by  the  abb6  Tilladet. 

He  continued  in  Holland  till  1710;  and,  while  he  was 
there,  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  acquainted  with  prince 
Eugene,  who  gave  him  several  marks  of  bis  generosity. 
Upon  bis  return  to  England,  he  was  for  some  time  sup<« 
ported  by^the  liberality  of  Mr.  Harley,  and  by  his  meani 
was  enabled  to  keep  a  country-house  at  Epsom  in  Surrey. 
He  publisbedy  in  1711,  ^' A  Description  of  Epsom,  with: 
the  Humours  and  Politics  of  that  Place/'  He  afterwards 
lost  the  favour  of  this  minister,  and  then  wrote  pamphlets 
against  him.  He  published  in  17L0,  without  his  name,  a' 
French  piece  relating  to  Dr.  Sacheverell,  **  Lettre  d'un 
Anglois  a  un  Hollandois  au  sujet  du  docteur  Sacheverell  :'^ 
and  the  three  following  in  1712:  ^^  A  Letter  against  Popery,' 
particularly  against  admitting  the  authority  of  fathers  or 
councils  in  controversies  of  religion,  by  Sophia  Charlotte, 
the  late  queen  of  Prussia ;''  ^^  Queen  Anne^s  reasons  for 
creating  the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover  a  peer  of  this 
realm,  by  the  title  of  duke  of  Cambridge;''  and,  'VTher 
grand  Mystery  laid  open,  viz.  by  dividing  the  Protestants 
to  weaken  the  Hanover  succession,  and,  by  defeating  th0 
succession,  to  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion."'  At  that 
time  he  also  undertook  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  Cicero^s 
works  by  subscription,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  plan  in 
a  **  Latin  dissertation,"  which  has  been  printed  among  his 
posthumous  pieces. 

In  1713  he  published  ''An  Appeal  to  honest  People, 
against  wicked  Priests,"  relating  to  SacbevereU's  affair ;  and 
another  pamphlet  called  ''  Dunkirk  or  Dover,  or,  th« 
queen's  honour,  the  nation's  safety,  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
and  the  peace  of  the  world,  all  at  stake,  till  that  fort  and 
port  be  totally  demolished  by  the  French."  In  1714  he 
published  a  piece  which  shewed  that  he  was  very  attentive 
to  times  and  seasons,  for  it  ran  through  ten  editions  within 
a  quarter  of  a  year  :  the  title  is^  ''  The  art  of  Restoring,  or^ 
the  piety  and  probity  of  general  Monk  in  bringing  about 
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the  l^st  reftoratioD,  evidenced  from  his  own  aathentic  let* 
ters;  with  a  just  account  of  sir  Roger,  who  rujna  the  par* 
allel  as  fstr  as  he  can/'  This  sir  Roger  was  intended  for 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  supposed  to  be  then  project-' 
ing  schemes  for  the  restoration  of  the  Pretender.  The 
same  year,  i7 1 4,  he  produced  **  A  collection  of  Letters  by 
general  Monk,  relating  to  the  restoration  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily ;"  "  The  Funeral  Elegy  of  the  princess  Sophia,**  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin ;  and  ^^  Reasons  for  naturalizing  the 
Jews  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  same  foot  with 
all  other  nations  ;  with  a  defence  of  the  Jews  against  all 
Tnlgar  prejudices  in  all  countries.  He  prefixed  to  this  an 
kige'nious,  but  ironical  dedication  to  the  superior  clergy* 
In  1717  he  published  '<  The  State  Anatomy  of  Great  Bri«* 
tain,'*  &c. ;  which  being  answered  by  Dr.  Fiddes,  chaplai;i 
to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  by  Daniel  De  Foe,  he  produced 
a  second  part,  by  way  of  vindication  of  the  former. 
•  He  seems  now  to  have  quitted  politics,  and  to  have  be- 
taken himself,  in  a  great  measure,  to  learned  and  theolo- 
gical inquiries;  for,  in  1718,  he  published  a  work  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  in  8vo,  with  this  long  title, 
*^  Nazarenus ;  or  Jewish,  Gentile,  or  Mahometan  Chris- 
tianity ;  containing  the  history  of  the  ancient  Gospel  of 
Barnabas,  and  the  modern  Gospel  of  the  Mahometans,  at«- 
taribttted  to  the  same  apostle,  this  last  G^ospel  being  now 
first  made  known  among  Christians^  Also,  the  original 
plan  ofChristianity  occasionally  explained  in  the  Naza- 
renes,  whereby  divers  controversies  about  this  divine  (bul 
bigi^Iy  perverted)  institution  may  be  happily  terminated. 
With  the  relation  of  an  Irish  manuscript  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels, as  likewise  a  summary  of  the  ancient  Irish  Cfaris- 
lianity,  and  the  reality  of  the  Keldees  (an  order  of  lay  re- 
ligious) against  the  two  last  bishops  of  Worcester.*'  We 
make  no  observation  upon  this  work :  the  reader  knows 
enough  of  Toland  to  conclude  that  it  was  not  written  with 
tay  friendly  view  to  revelation.  He  published  the  saioe 
year  *^  The  Destiny  of  Rome ;  or,  the  speedy  and  final 
destruction  of  the  Pope,"  &c.  # 

.  In  1720  Dr.  Hare,  then  dean  of  Worcester,-  published  m 
fourth  edition  of  his  visitation  sermon,  entitled  *^  Church 
authority  vindicated,'*  &c..and  subjoined <a  postscript,  in 
which,  speaking  of  bishop  Hoadly*s  writings,  he  has  the 
following  stroke  at  Mr.  Toland  :  *^  It  must  be  allowed  his 
brdship  judges  very  truly,  when  be  «ay#  they  are  «faiat  re-* 
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semblances  of  Mr.  Chillingwortli ;  for  envy  itself  must  own 
bis  lordship  has  some  resembianoe  to  th^t  great  man,  just 
iiucb  a  one  as  Mr.  Totand  has  to  Mr.  Locke,  who,  in  >  Cbris«* 
tianity  not  mysterious/  is  often  quoted  to  support  no- 
tions he  never  dreamed  of.''  Toiand,  upon  this,  adver- 
tised against  Dr.  Hare,  that  he  never  named  Locke  in  any 
edition  of  that  book,  and  was  so  far  from  often  quoting  him^ 
that  he  had  not  so  much  as  brought  one  quotation  out  of 
him.  This  was  true,  and  Hare  immediately  corrected  him-* 
self  by  another  advertisement,  in  which  be  directs,  ^^  makes 
great  use  of  Mr.  Locke's  principles,'',  to  be  read,  instead  of, 
*^  19  ot'ten  quoted  to  support  notions  he  never  dreamed  of.'* 
Dr.  Hare's  advertisement  occasioned  the  publishing  of  a 
p9mp()let  with  this  title,  *^  A  short  essay  upon  Lying,  or^ 
a^defence  of  a  reverend  dignitary,  who  suffers  under  the 
persecution  of  Mr.  Toland,  for  a  lapsus  cakmi.^^ 

Upon  a  dispute  between  the  Irish  and  British  houses  of 
lords,  with  respect  to  appeals,  when  the  fatter  ordered  a 
bill  to  be  brought  in  fbrthe  bettersecuring  the  dependency 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain^ 
Mr^  Toland  published  *^  Reasons  most  humbly  offered  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  why  the  bill  sent  down  to  them 
should  not  pass  into  'a  Law,"  1720.  About  this  time  he 
printed  a  profane  Latin  tract,  entitled  '^  Pantheisticon  : 
sive,  formula  celebrandse  sodalitatis  Socraticae,  in  tres  par-*> 
ticulas  divisa  i  quae  Pantheistarum,  sive  sodalium,  conti-« 
nent;  1.  Mores  et  axiomata.  2.  Numen  et  philosophiam« 
^.  Libertatem  et  non  fallen  tern  legem  neque  fallendam« 
Pr»mittitur  de  antiquis  et  novis  eruditorum  sodalitatibus, 
ut  et  de  universo  inficiito  et  sterno,  diatriba.  Subjicitur 
de  duplici  Pantbeistarum  phiiosophia  sequenda,  ac  de  viri 
optimi  et  ornatissimi  idea,  dissertatiuncula.  CosQiopoli, 
Mi>ccxx."  He  had  subscribed  himself  a  Pantheist,  as  we 
bave  seen,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1705,  and  here  we 
bave  his  doctrines  and  bis  creed  explicitly  set  forth  :  *^  In 
mundo  omnia  sunt  unum,  unumque  est  omne  ip  omnibus* 
Quod  omne  in  omnibus,  Deus  est;  oeternu^  ac  immensuSf 
lieque  genitus,  n«que  interiturus.  In  eo  vivimus,  move* 
mur,  et  existimus.  Ab  eo  iiatum  est  unumquidque,  in 
eomque  d^nuo  revoluturum ;  omnium  ipse  principium  et' 
finis."  This  is  Pantheism,  that  is,  it  is  atheism,  or  there 
is  no  such  thing.  The  author  knew  it  very  well ;  and  fear« 
iRg  lest  he  might  have  gone  too  f^ir,  he  got  it  printed  8e«» 
cretly^  at  bis  own  ob^rgei  ^^  ^^  i  ^^  copies^.  which.h« 
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distributed  with  a  view  of  receiving  pre^ieots  for  iheDfii 
There  is  a  short  preface  to  this  piece,  under,  the  name  of 
Janus  Junius  Eoganesius;  which,  though  it  was  bis  true> 
Christian  name^  and  the  name  of  his  country,  luis-Eogan 
being  the  place  of  his  birth,  yet  served  for  as  good  a  cover. 
as  any  whatever,  nobody  in  England  being  acquainted  with 
these  particulars. 

Some  time  after,  but  in  the  same  year,  1720,  he  pub-^ 
lisbed  another  learned  work,  of  about  250  pages  in  8vo, 
including  the  preface,  entitled  *^  Tetradymus*-'  This  is. 
divided  into  four  parts,  each  of  which  has  a  distinct  titl^. 
The  first  is  called  ^^  Hodegus  ;  or,  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire  that  guided  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness,  not  mira- 
culous, but^  as  faithfully  related  in  Exodus,  a  thing  equally 
practised  by  other  nations,  and  in  those  places  not  only 
useful,  but  necessary."  The  second  is  called  "  Clydo- 
phorus ;  or,  of  the  exoteric  and  esoteric  philosophy  ;"  that 
is,  of. the  external  and  internal  doctrine  of  the  ancients; 
the  one  open  and  public,  accommodated  to  popular  pre- 
judices and  the  established  religions ;  the  other  private  and 
secret,  whereiu,  to  the  few  capable  and  discreet,  was  taught 
the  real  truth,stripped  of  all  disguises.  There  is  more  display 
af  learning  in  this  dissertation  than  in  any  work  produced 
by  Toland  ;  though  they  all  of  them  display  learning  where 
the  subject  admits  it.  The  title  of  the  third  is,  ^<  Hypatia; 
or,  the  history  of  the  Philosophic  Lady,  who  was  murdered 
at  Alexandria,  as  was  supposed  at  the  instigation  of  the . 
clergy."  The  fourth  is  called  **  Mangoneutes ;"  or,  A  de- 
fence of  Nazarenus  against  Dr.  Mangey,  who  had  attacked 
it.  Jn  the  last  of  these  tracts  he  inserted  his  advertisement 
against  Dr.  Hare,  with  the  doctor's  answer. 

In  1721,  Dr.  Hare  published  a  book,  entitled  ^^  Scrip- 
ture vindicated  from  the  Misrepresentations  of  the  lord 
bishop  of  Bangor ;''  in  the  preface  of  which,  speaking  of 
the  Constitutions  of  Carolina,  he  observes,  that,  by  one  of 
ihe  articles,  none  are  excluded  from  settling  in  that  coun- 
try upon  accountof  their  opinions,  '^  but  downright  atheists, 
says  be,  ^*  such  as  the  impious  author  of  the  Pantheisticon ; 
and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  he  refers  us  to  a  profane 
prayer,  composed  by  Toland,  a  more  perfect  copy  of  which 
he  afterwards,  upon  farther  intelligence,  inserted  in. the 
errata.  The  prayer  runs  in  these  terms :  <^  Omnipotens 
k  sempiterne  Bacche,  qui  htfmanam  societatem  maxume 
ia  bibehdo  constituisti ;  concede  prppitius,  ut  istorum  ea- 
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fnle^  qtii  hest^n^  ccMDpotatibne  frtvantur,  hodtatna  teveif-^ 
tur;  idque  fiat  per  pocula  pooulomm.  Amen,*'  D^s  Man 
aeanXy  however,  affirms,  that  it  was  not  composed  by  Te^ 
landi  who  knew  nothing  of  it ;  but  by  a  person  whose  naoitt 
be  forbears,  on  account  of  Iris  profession ;  though  be  be^ 
lieres  he  only  designed  it  as  a  ridicule  on.  Mr.  Toland's  club 
of  Pantheistic  philosophers,  whom  he  injuriously  imagined 
to  be  ail  drunkards,  whereas  they  ave  grave^  sober,  and 
temperate  men.  This  year,  1721,  Toland  poMisbed,  and 
it  was  the  last  thing  he  published,  **  Letters  of  ford  SUiaftes^ 
bury  to  Robert  Moleswofth,  esq.*^  afterwards  lord  Moles- 
\torth,  with  a  large  introduetion  by  himself,  8Vo. 
.  He  had,  for  above  four  years  past,  lired  at  Pittney,  frotti 
whence  he  could  conveniently  go  to  London,  and  com^ 
back  the  same  day ;  but  be  lised  to  spend  most  part  of  thd 
winter  in  London.  Being  in  town  aboet  the  middle  df 
December,  he  found  himself  very  ill,  having  been  out  of 
ordev  for  some  time  before :  his  appetite  and  strength 
&iled  bios ;  and  a  physician,  who  waa  called  to  bin*,  nsadd 
^m  worse,  by  bringing  a  continual  vomiting  and  looSenes9 
Upon  him.  He  msbde  a  shift,  liowever,  to*  return  to  Put^ 
ney,  where  he  grew  better,  and  had  some  hopes  of  reco* 
very.  In  this  interva;!,  he  wsote  **  a  dissertation  to  prove 
tbe  uneeitainty  of  physic,  and  the  danger  of  trusting  out*' 
lives  to  those  who  practise  it"  He  was  preparing  some 
other  things,  bwt  death  put  an  end  tx>  all  his  purposes,  the 
11th  of  Mareh,  1722,  in  his  (ifty-second  year.  We  ar^ 
told  that  be  behaved  hinM^lf,  throughout  Hbe  whote  course 
of  his  sickiiess,  with  a  true  philosophical  patience,  and* 
looked  upon  death  without  the  leaisi  perturbation  of  mind, 
bidding  faiewell  to  those  about  him,  and  telling  them,  *'  he 
was  going  to  sieep»''  Some  few  days  before  be  died,  he 
wrote  his  own  epitaph  *l^ 
Toland  was  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities,  and,  .perhaps, 

*  "  H.  S.  E.  Nee  minis,  nee  oulis  est  ittflexus, 

JOANNES  TOLANDUS,  Quin,  quam  elegit,  viam  peragfiel! 

Qai  in  Hib«>r<oia  pvope  Deriam  Hattis,  Utiti  bonestum  anteferens. 

Ir  Scotia  &  H»b«n)ia  studuit  Spiritus  i;wo  as'.hereo  patrf. 

Quod  Oxonii  quoque  fecit  adoU'Scen«;  A  quo  prodiit  olim,  eonJuDgitnr  ; 

Atc]Utf  G«rrtiania  plus  senrel  petit  a,  Corpus  item,  n»in:3^  c^'doiiN, 

.Viribm    circa   Lottdiaein  traust^it  Inmatt'roo  gretnio  rcpomtm-. 

S9*atein.  ipse  vero  seLerjjum  est  resinrreivtMcu^,    ' 

Omqium  lirerarum  excuUor,  At  idem  futtirusi  TOLANpUS 

At  lit)g»a«fuiii  pius  dei*^tii  scifos.  nur.qti»a». 


Veritalis  propugnator,  Natus  Nov.  30. 

Libertatis  asseitor  :  Castera  ex  sf  v>^t<»  pete. 

•  Kuliitts  aotem  sectator  ant  rtiens, 
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the  moait  learned  of  all  the  i|ifidel  writers  ;  but  his'systcifi 
i)eing  athei^ni)  if  to  own  no  God  but  the  universe  hm 
fttbeism,  be  was  led  to  employ  those  great  parts  and  learn<» 
ing,  very  much  to  the  offence  and  injury  of  society.  Va-^ 
nity^  and  an  ifmmoderate  desire  to  distinguish  himself,  were 
predominant  qualities  in  his  composition,  and  his  character 
in  many  other  respects  was  far  from  being  a  desirable  one, 
for  neither  were  his  morals  pure,  nor.  bis  manners  amiable. 
In  his  political  career,  he  had  all  the  sel&shness  of  the  com^ 
mon  hireling. 

His  *^  Posthumous  Works'*  were  published  in  1726,  2 
vols.  8vo,  and  republished  in  1747,  with  an  account  of  his  life 
and  writings,  by  Des  Maizeaux,  the  title  of  which  rutis  as 
follows  :  <'  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Mr.  John  Toland, 
now  first  published  from  his  original  manuscripts,  contain-^ 
ing^  1.  An  history  of  the  British  Druids,  with  a  critical 
Essay  on  the  ancient  Celtic  customs,  literature,  &c..to  which 
is  added.  An  account  of  some  curious  British  Antiquities*. 
2.  An  account  of  Jordano  Bruno,  and  his  celebrated  book 
on  the  indumerable  worlds.  3«  A  disquisition  poncerning 
those  writings  which  by  the  ancients  were,  truly  or  falsely, 
ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  4.  The  secret 
History  of  the  South-Sea  scheme.  5.  A  plan  for  a  .Na« 
tional  Bank.  6.  An  essay  on  the  Roman  Education.  7^ 
^he  tragical  death  of  Attihus  Regulus  proved  to  be  a  fiction. 
S.  Select  Epistles  from  Pliny,  translated  into  English.  9«. 
A  diverting  description  of  Epsom  and  its  amusements.  10« 
Four  Memorials  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  relating  to  af- 
fairs of  state  in  1713  and  1714.  11.  Physic  without  phy- 
sicians. 12.  Letters  on  various  subjects.  13.  Cicero  illus* 
tratus,  dissertatio  Philologico-critica ;  sive,  Consilium  de 
toto  edendo  Cicerone,  alia  plane  methodo  quam  hactenus 
nnquam  factum.  14.  Conjectura  de  prima  typographise  ori- 
gine," 

At  the  end  of  Des  Maizeaux^s  life  there  is  "  An  Elegy 
on  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Toland/'  which,  that  biographer 
says,  was  published  a  few  days  after  his  death  ;  and  he  adds, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  some,  whether  the  author 
intended  to  praise  or  ridicule  him.  Few  things  can  be 
more  weak  than  Des  Maizeaux*s  own  defence  of  Toland. — 
There  is  a  considerable  collection  of  Toland*s  MSS.  in  the' 
British  Museum  (Ayscough's  Catalogue),  but  of  little  real 
telue.* 

1  Life  by  Des  M'aizeawx.— Life  by  Mosbeim;  see  Bib).  Germanique,  toI.  VL 
»Bd  Moibeim'i  Hist.-*Gco.  Du:t.~fli«f.  Brit.<«»Lelaiid's  Dciitiosl.  Writen.— ' 
P'ltraeli'i  Calamities. 


"^  TOLEir  (F^ANiils),  a  learned  cardinal,  was  born  in  1532, 
lit  Cordova,  and  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Salamanca  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  which 
is  not  remarkable  if,  according  to  Dominic  Sotd,  who  wag 
his  master,  he  was  a  **  monster  of  genius."  Having  after- 
wards entered  the  Jesuits'  ord^r,  he  was  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  taught  theology  and  philosophy  with  reputation, 
and  philosophised  after  the  genttine  manner  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic school.  Paul  V.  chose  father  Tolet  for  his  preacher, 
and  helield  the  same  office  under  th&  succeeding  pontiffs, 
with  that  of  theologian  in  ordinary,  besides  being  en- 
trusted with  several  important  commissions.  Pope  Gre- 
gory XIII.  appoiiit^d  him  judge  and  censor  of  his  own 
works,  and  Clement  VIII.  raised  him  to  the  cardinalate  in 
lt^94,  being  the  fir^t  Jesuit  who  held  that  dignity.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  lover  of  justice  and  equity,  and  la- 
boured with  great  zeal  and  success  to  reconcile  Henry  IV*. 
with  the  court  of  Rome.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1596-, 
aged  sixty-four.  Henry  IV".  out  of  gratitude,  ordered  a 
solemn  service  to  be  performed  for  him  at  Paris  and  at 
Hoiien.  This  learned  cardinal  left  several  works,  the  prin- 
cipal are  :  "Commentaries  on  St.  John,"  Lyons,  1614,  fol.; 
"  On  St.  Luke,*'  Rome,  1600,  folio  ;  "  On  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,"  Rome,  1602,  4to;  "  A  Summary  of 
cases  of  conscience,  or  instruction  for  priests,"  Paris,  1619, 
4to,  translated  into  French,  4to,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  treatises.^ 

TOLLET'  (Elizabeth),  an  ingenious  English  poetess, 
was  the  daughter  of  George  Toilet,  esq.  commissioner  of 
the  navy  in  the  reigns  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne. 
She  was  born  in  161^4,  and  her  father,  observing  her  ex- 
traordinary genius,  gave  her  so  excellent  an  education 
that,  besides  great' skill  in  music  and  drawing,  she  spoke 
fluently  and  correctly  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  lan- 
guages ;  and  well  understood  history,  poetry,  and  the  ma- 
tbeftnatics.  These  qualifications  were  dignified  by  ah  un- 
feigned piety,  and  the  moral  virtues,  which  she  possessed 
and  practised  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  former  part  of 
her  life  was  spent  in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  her  fa- 
ther had  a  house ;  the  latter  at  Stratford  and  Westbath. 
She  died  on  the  1st  of  February,  1754,  aged  sixty  years, 
and  was  buried  at  the  latter  place. 

« 

*  ilntonio   Bibl.  Hisp. — Blount's  Cettsttvs.— Ttiiiiet't  ElogM  d«t  Boandet 
Savans.-^Moreri.— Sai^ii  OnomasU 
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Id  1755,  ft  volume;  of  her  poam^  "9^  iuiQ,tfed^  s(iP9f  of 
ih^  b£st  of  which  may  be  sieen  in  Mr.  Nicbol^^s  Co^U^ctioiH 

Slie  vifas  ijionbured  with  the  £rieD,dship  of  sic  Ja^^c  N«i»;t 
Ipn^  who  was  mucb  pleased  vvitb  some  of  her  first  essays^ 
\\  ba,s  he^ Q  observe^d,  that  a  few  of  bee  poem^  ba^ve  suc$  4 
pbilosopl^ical  cast^  and  sa  gr^at;  a  depth  of  thought,  irh%l 
they  ^iU  ^carc(^  he  under^vop^  by  commou  reacjers.  l^eii^ 
JU^tio  pa^s  ^re  s^lso  writt^i^  in  a  ti^uly  cla^ca,!  ts|3t^.  Sihi 
would  not  ^ffer  her  worlds  to  apgear  t|ill  s^e  h^cself  viia^ 
hfyqnd  the  reach  of  envy  or  ^pl^usiie.  They  abound  wii^ 
^^qtio^e^qt  and  sioiplici^y,  aQ4  S^t  are  far  from  be^ng  d^sti'^ 
tutfs  of  sip^rit  ^nd  poetic^,  oriii/^qie^t, 

%ef,  esti^te^  wbiph  ij^as  a  cQnS)ic\^r^bIi9  ouie,.  she  left  to 
h|er  youngest  nephe^«  £|er  eldest  nf  phew^  GjEOfUjUK  Toilet, 
qf  B^tiey,  iM  SiufFord^hirey  hut  fi^rrnqrly  of  Lioqoln^s-inn, 
i!<(ho  w^  \^qI1  kn9wn  for  his  i^a^lMahle  ^ojtes  on  Sbak^peare, 
died  Cfct.21,  1779.  "  H^w,as,"  s^ys  Mr.  Cole,.  "  ?  fel- 
l9w,T?0ip^n?P^eif  of  King's  col|(ege,  an^  i>iy  cpnteiqpo^ary 
ilh^V^jb  1745;  a^sby,  r^serv^jd  T¥^')>  ^4  of.no  g^Dtf  el  ap-i 
gnes^r^nq^  01;  b/^baviQ^ur..' 

TOJLLI.US  ( James) jr  a  physi,<?i;i^  aad  ^ery  learned  man, 
w^9.  s^  nativ:^  Qf  Ingra^  in  th^  t^rrfitoij;  of  Utrecht;  and 
ta<ughi  the  belief  Iie^tres  in  his  own  country  with,gre^t  irepu* 
t^tioa  ^n4  proBt  for  $pme  time.  In  1684»  <ihj9  nvirq^u/s  of 
^rt^pjienburg  appointed  him  profe^^Q;r  of  ^Ipquence  s^4 
the  Qi^eel^  tongue.  He  m^e  sevexjal  jpurofys  10(9  dif^* 
ferent  parts  of  Germany,  .Hungary,  and  Italy;  of  which 
he  b^  given  sonie  account  in  1^  posjtbii^p^s  woi^k,  pjub- 
lisbed  under  th^  titl^  of  ^^  J^pistQjjs^^  Ititxeria^i?^  by  Q^iHiir 
niusj.  a^  Am^terdaiTfy  170Q»  in  4tQ.  It  is  S||id  there  are 
99(pe  yfseful  a^,  curious  things  in  tbes^  epjs;^lf^s^  ToUinfl^ 
viras  tb(^  edi^  of  twp  aiv^ient  authprs,  of  *<  Auspi^qs*  cuqv 
Ijpjtisf  variorui^  1^.71,"  8vp;  apcjl  pf  **  Longiaps,  169i4/* 
4it9,  with  a^  L^tyi  Vj^^sjpn  in  thp  s^pp^  p^igSt  »o^  BoiJleaM** 
fjrench  ^en^pn  in^  the  oppps^jt^.  Q,u  residing  tbj^^exceUeo^: 
tdi^ipa  Qibbon  pronounced  Tollius.th  be;,  '^thougbiiHP^aiT 
llijfntatojr,  a  mank  of  ta^t^  ^nd  ge.9lM^."  Much,  fap^w^ver^ 
cannot  be  s^ic)  £pr  bis  jij<)gm^nit,  a^§  th^.  tit^e  pf  th^  foUown 
iiig  work  Q^y  shew :  ^^  I'octuitf  s^pra,  i^  quihu^  pimtcff 
Crimea  ponpjujm  tpl^  fab^ijiaiiis  h|stO;ria  G/iS|<;a,  Phjo^i^^ 
-S^gXP^i^pat  ^d.  phymiap,  p^rt^nei^e  ^ser?tt«jr^  1.^.87,"  8^0. 
tie  pushed  this  extravagi^Qt,  i^tipn  so  f^jr  a/i  to.s^K  for  tb^ 
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fi«c>ets  bf  chythistry  and  the  philbsopheir's  iftone  in  th^  fa« 
bles  of  Piigflni&m.  This  doe*  riot  shew  k  very  sotind  judg- 
ment; yet  there  is  t  great  deM  oflearning,  and  some  ciiirioas 
riiiHgs,  in  his  book.     He  d\hd  in  1696. 

He  htid  a  brother,  natn^id  CbftNELltrS  TolHus,  wh6  vthi 
ulso  tL  v^ery  l^afned  mail.  He  #as  born  dt  Utrecht,  fcnd  iii 
fhe  beginning  of  his  lifb  ^as  an  amanuensis  to  Isaiic  Yos-^ 
iivki :  he  wis  afterivards  profesrsdr  of  eloquence  sind  the 
Greek  tongue  at  Hardibri^id,  And  secretary  to  the  ^arat6r4 
6f  thfe  academy,  tte  pdblife'hed  an  "  Appertdii  to  PleriuS 
Valerianas*s  treatise  De  Inf^licitate  Literatorain,'*  Aihst. 
1707,  12mo;  and  an  editicrh  df  "  Palaephatus,"  i^hich  lait 
is  a  scarce  and  valuable  wort.  ALEXAf^i>Efe  Tollius  was 
arso  brother  to  the  two  pei*sons  above  mentioned,  ^nd  ti 
known  in  th6  literary  world  by  an  edition  of  "  Appiiih/* 
IBTO,  2  vols.  8V0,  vi-hich  is  ihuch  esteemed.*  , 

TOLMACH,  or  TALMASH  (ThoAas),  d  Brive  Ett^- 
Usb  ofBd^r,  was  descended  of  a  family  said  to  be  mor^  in* 
6ient  than  the  Norn^an  cohquesrt.  Re  ivas  the  son  of  sif 
Lionel  Tolmlch  of  Helminghatn  in  the  cotinty  of  Su'flfbtk^ 
birt.  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Williattt  Miifray, 
terl  of  Dysart,  afterwards  ihif  ried  to  Jotiri,  dnke  of  Liu* 
derdate.  His  talents  and  ^dticition  were  improved  by  his( 
tratds^  in  which  he  spfent  sevehat  years,  and  aftter  be  eri-' 
ter^  into  the  artoy^  distinguished  hidi^elf  sb  mtich  by  skill 
ittd  bribery,  as  very  sooii  to  icqaire  promotiot).  Bdt  ii^ 
the  reign  of  Janies  IL  whdbe  nfieastir^s  he  thoogb't  boslit^ 
to  thfe  true  interests  of  the  kin^dt^^,  b6  resigned  Rid  co^«- 
i!rii^ioi[^,  and  wetit  again  al^road.  Tb6  sam*^  ^dlitical  priii** 
^iples  ihclinin*  Wm  to  favour  thfe  rfevdldtioii,  he  «^is,  6n 
the  accession  oT  William  11 L  appointed  tolortel  6f  thfe- 
CoJdstream  regiment,  <vfaich  hdd  beeft  rfeSighfed  b^  Wittia'rt, 
Aarl  of  Craven,  on  account  of  his  ^ekc  sfcge  a'nd  ifififihifities ; 
and  was  soon  idvancfed  to  the  tank  bf  lifeiitehiifit^gten^i^ali 
In  1691,  he  exerted  himslelf  With  ftricbbi^Moli  Bvdvery  M 
the  passage  ovfer  tbfe  river  ShaAtion|  il  the  tklirfg  tff  Ath- 
Jbn^  in  Ireland,  iM  in  tHfe  b^ttl'^  of  A^rtri*.  lA  1693,  bfe 
attended  king  WiHi^th  td  Fl^ndfefs,  artd  at  thfe  battle  o^ 
Landeifi  against  tBfe  Frfench,  cohitWirtdfed  Ky  niarsliil  Luit- 
efhburg,  whfeti  BSy  toaj^sty  hiteself  H'is  tfbliged  to  rfetir^, 
ttie  lieutenant-get^t^t  brdti^t  off  the  £n|hi^li  f66t  Mttt 
fftikt  pirddi^nce,  I'ekdltitidn^  aud  sfilttrcelss. 

t  diaafepie.-^Barman  Traject*  Sntdit.  aiid  ^is  Sy llb^e  Ej^iitolardni. 
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But,  in  June  the  year  following,  he  fell  in  the  unforto* 
nate  attempt  for  destroying  the  harbour  of  Brest  in  Franc4^; 
He  had  formed  this  design,  and  taken  care  to  be  well  in-; 
structed  in  every  circumstance  relating  to  it.  Six  thousand 
men  seemed  to  be  more  than  necessary  for  taking  and  keep« 
ing  Canieret,  a  small  neckof  land,  which  lies  in  the  moutti 
of  and  commands  the  river  of  Brest.     The  project  and  the 

{)reparations  were  kept  so  secret,  that  there  was  not  the, 
east  suspicion  till  the  hiring  of  transport-ships  disco^vered 
IL  A  proposition  for  that  purpose  had  indeed  b<;en  made 
two  years  before  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham  ;  who,  among 
other  things,  charged  admiral  Russel  with  having  neglected 
that  scheme,  when  it  was  laid  before  him  by  some  persons 
tvho  came  from  Brest.  Whether  the  French  apprehended 
the  design  from  that  motion,  or  whether  it  was  now  be- 
trayed to  them  by  some  who  were  in  the  secret ;  it- is  cer« 
tain,  that  they  had  such  timely  knowledge  of  it,  as  put 
them  upon  their  -guard.  The  preparations  were  not  quite 
ready  by  the  day  that  had  been  fixed  ^  and  when  all  waa 
ready^  they  were  stopt  by  a  westerly  wind  for  some. time; 
so  that  they  arrived  a  month  later  than  was  intended.  They 
found  the  place  well  fortified  with  many  batteries,  which, 
were  raised  in  different  lines  upon  the  rocks,  that  lay  over, 
the  place  of  descent ;  and  great  nmnbers  were  posted  there 
to  dispute  their  landing.  When  the  English  fi«^et  came  so 
near  as  to  see  all  this,  the  council  of  officers  declared 
against  making  the  attempt ;  but*  the  lieutenant-general 
was  so  possessed  with  the  scheme,  th^  he  could  not  he 
diverted  from  it.  He  imagined,  that  the  men  they  saw 
were  only  a  rabble  brought  together  to  make  a  shew;, 
though  it  proved,  that  there  were  regular  bodies  among 
them,  and  that  their  numbers  were  double  to  his  own.  He 
began  with  landing  of  six  hundred  men,  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  them,  who  followed  hini.  with  great  courage ;, 
but  they  were  so  exposed  to  the  enemies*  fire,  and  could 
do  them  so  little  harm,  that  the  attempt  was  found  abso* 
lutely  impracticable.  The  greatest  part  of  those,  who 
landed,  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners ;  and  not  above  an 
hundred  of  them  came  back.  The  lieutenant-general  him- 
self was  shot  in  the  thigh,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days, 
extremely  lamented.  Thus  failed  a  design,  which>  if  i^ 
had  been  undertaken  before  the  French  were  so  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  it,  might  have  been  attended  with  success, 
and  followed  with  very  important  effects.    In  this  manner 
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Vnhop  Barnet  represents  the  a0air,  wbo  styles.  tVe  lieute- 
aaQUgeneral  a  brave  and  generous  maa,  and  a  good  oiSicery.^ 
very  fit  to  animate  and  encourage  inferior  officers  and  sol- 
diers.    Another  of  our  historians  speaks  of  this  affair  ia. 
somewhat  a  different  strain,  declaring,  that  the  lieutenant-  , 
general  ^^  fell  a  sacrifice  in  this  desperate  attempt,  being 
destined,  as  some  affirmed,  to  that  fall  by  tbeeuv^y  of  some 
of  his  pretended  friends.^'     His  body  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land, and  interred  on  the  30tfa  of  June^  1694,  at  Helming-' 
bam  in  Suffolk. 

According  to  Dr.  Brady,  general  Tolmach  was  '<  sin* 
gdfarly  remarkable  for  all  the  accomplishments  of.  a  gentle* 
man  ;  his  conversation  familiar  and  engaging,  his  wit  lively 
and  pienetrating,  his  judgment  solid  aud  discerning ;  and 
all  these  adorned  with  a  graceful  person,  a  cheerful  aspect, 
and  an  inviting  air.  And  if  we  consider  him  as  a  soldier, 
he  was  vigorous  and  active;  surprisingly  brave  in  the  most 
dangerous  emergencies,  and  eagerly  catching  at  all  oppor- 
tunities, in  wbicb  he  might  signalize  his  courage  without 
forfeiting  his  judgment.  But  with  all  this  ardour  of  an 
invincible  courage,  be  was  not  of  an  uneasy  turbulent  dis« 
position,  or  apt  to  be  epgaged  in  idle  quarrels ;  for  as  the 
sweetness  of  his  nature,  and  the  politeness  of  his  educa* 
tion^  hindered  him  from  offering  an  affront  to  any  man ;  sot. 
the  modest  sense  which  he  had  of  his  own  merit,  would 
not  suffer  him  to  suspect  that  any  was  intended  him.  In 
short,  be  may  justly  be  characterized  under  the  titles  of 
a  complete  gentleman,  a  zealous  lov^r  of  his  country,  and 
an  excellent  general." '      . 

TOMASINI  (James  Phiup),  an  Italian  prelate  and  bio- 
grapher, was  born  at  Padua,  Nov.  17,  1^97,  of  .a  noble 
family,  originally  of  Lucca.  He  was  instructed  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  logic,  by  the  Jearned  divine  and  lawyer,  Bene^ 
detti,  of  Legnano,  and  afterwards  entered  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  regular  canons,  of  St.  George,  in  Alga,  where 
he  studied  philotophy  and  theology,  and  received  the  de- 
grees of  doctor  in  the  latter  faculty  at  Padua,  in  1^19.  He 
would  then  have  made  profession,  but  the  rules  qf  the  con- 
gregation not  permitting  it,  he  einployed  himself  in  the 
composition  of  his  various  works.  At  length  (lis  merit  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  first  situations  in  his  ord^r ;  and  when 
be  went  to  Rome,  as  visitor,  he  was^  very  favoyrably  re « 

1^  Birch's  Liref.— Funeral  Scrmoo  by  Brady,  4to.-*BuilMt'i  Own  TiniM. 
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ceivefd  by  m^ny  persons  of  eminence^  and  eipeciatty  by 
pbpe  Urban  VIII.  who  wotiid  have  appointed  him  to  a 
bishopric  in  the  island  of  Candy,  but  at  bis  own  request 
sbis  was  exchanged  for  the  see  of  Citta  Nuova,  in  Istria, 
,  to  which  be  was  consecrated  in  1642.  Study  and  the  care 
cf  bis  diocese  occupied  the  whole  of  bis  time  until  fats 
death  in  1654,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

He  wrote,  1.  '^  lUustritfin  viroruoiEiogia  iconibus  exor- 
nata/'  Padua,  1630^  4to.  The  portraits  in  this  volume 
(which  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  tbis  country)  amount"* 
Hig  to  forty-five,  are  well  engraven,  and  taken  from  pic- 
tores  in  bis  collection.  The  lives  or  eloges  are  short,  hn% 
accurate.  He  pubiisned  a  second  vohraie  in  1644,  but  this 
is  les6  common.  2.  '^  Titus  Livius  Patavinus,'*  ibid.  1630^ 
dto ;  a  life  of  Livy^  of  which  a  much  improved  edition  was 
poblisbed  at  Amsterdam  in  1670.  He  published  also  other 
single  lives,  and  bad  intended  a  biography  of  all  the  aathors 
c€  Padna,  but  published  only  a  **  Prodroulus  Athenarum 
Panavinarum,''  1633,  4to.  3.  "  Petrarcha  redivivus  inte* 
gvara  Poetss  eelebenriflni  vitam  iconibus  are  cselatis  exhi-» 
bens)^'  ibid.  1635,  4to,  and  reprinted  with  additions  in 
965a  4.  Clarissimss  fteminse  Cassandrss  FideKs  Venetsi 
•pistoHe  et  oiiBt)6>Re8  postkumst,"  jic,  ibid.  1636,  l2mo. 
.  ^  '^  De  I>onarii8  ac  Tabellis  tottvis  Itber  singularis,''.  Utin. 
!l639,  4te^  Yeprinted  and  enlarged,  at  Padua,  1654,  4to, 
aad  iii6erted  by  Gr^vius  in  the  19tjb  volume  of  his  Roman 
antiquities.  6.  ^^LaorS^  Geratee  Epistolas,  cum  notis  et 
Vila,"  &tr.  Padua,  1 640, 13^0.  ?>. '*  BibKotbecflS  Pautviiiai 
ManuscriptsB^  publicsB  et  privatse,  quibiis  diversi  seriptores 
biwtenu^  incogaiti  Meensentur,^'  ibid.  1639,  4to.  S.  ^*  Bib- 
MolbecsB  Yeoetfls  MSS.  publicsD  et  privatis,'*  Utin.  1650», 
4«o.  He  wrote  some  other  wotfks  on  the  aattquiiiea  of  Pa*  , 
ihia,  and  closed  his  labours  ^O^itii  his  ^*  Gymnasiam  Patavii. 
ifum,^'  1654^  4/to,  a  kind  of  history  of  th^e  tmi varsity  of 
Padua.  ^ 

TOMBES  (JoHir},  one  of  the  most  teamed  Baptist  di* 
vines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at  Bewdiey  ia 
Worcestershire  in  1 608 ;  and,  bemg  inteMi^  'for  die  cbvrchv 
"Was  educated  at  the  gramfftar-stobool,  where  be  maAs  sucb 
proficiency  as  lobe  thought  fit  for^be  tiidiversitjr  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  He  was  accordingly  setrt  to-  MagdatenvJiall^, 
Okford^  at  that  lime,  and  WUIiam  BeooMe  waa  hia  tutoiv 
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H^e  h6  ftiM!fiik6d  Mx^  dislinction  fdr  talents  land 
thftt  on  his  tutbr^s  death  in  1624,  be  was  chosen  to  succeed 
hiito  in  the  catechetical  lecture  in  Magdalen-^halL  This  he 
held  with  great  apptvibation  for  about  seven  years,  during 
1v%iGb  tie  was,  amongst  other  popils,  tutor  to  Mr.  Wiikiat^ 
afterwards  bishop  of  Chester.  He  then,  we  onaj  presume^ 
took  orders,  and  went  to  Worcester,  and  after  that  to  Leo« 
linnsttdr  iin  Herefordshire,  of  which  he  had  the  living,  and 
became  a  very  popular  preacher,  and  when  the  living  waa 
found  insufficient  for  a  maintenance,  lord  Scudamore  made 
Some  addition  to  it  Tombes  was,  says  hb  biographer^ 
among  the  first  of  the  clergy  of  those  times  who  endeavoured 
a  reformation  in  tlie  church,  that  is,  was  an  enemy  to  the 
discipline  or  ceremonietj,  for  which  he  suffered  afterwarda^ 
when  the  king's  forces  came  into  that  country;  and  being 
in  1641  obliged  to  leave  it,  he  went  to  Bristol,  where  the 
parlianyentary  general  Fienaes  gave  him  the  living  of  AH 
Saints.  When  Bristol  was  besieged  by  prince  Rupert,  the 
year  following,  he  remo^'ed  again  to  London  with  his  £a* 
mily,  and  there  first  communicated  to  neme  df  the  West* 
minster  divi hes,  his  scruples  as  to  infant-liaptlsm^  and  held 
conferences  with  them  on  the  siibjcct,r  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  he  made  no  converts,  hut  was  more  confirmed 
in  his  oWn  opinions,  istnd  a  safferer  too>  for,  being  appointed 
preachet  at  Fenehurch^  his  congregation  not  only  refused 
to  bear  him,  btit  to  allow  him  any  stipend.  From  this  di^ 
}emfna  he  was  relieved  for  a  time  by  a  call  to  be  preae^ier 
at  the  Tem^ple^church,  provided  he  would  abstain^  in  the 
tmlpit,  from  the  eontrtfvefsy  about  infant-^baptism.  To  this 
be  consented  on  these  terms :  first,  thai  no  one  else  should 
jfMreach  for  the  baptising  of  infants  in  his  pulpit ;  and^  se^ 
tondly,  that  no  laws  should  be  enacted  to  make  the  denial 
iof  in^nt^baptism  penal.  All  this  being  agreed  upon,  he 
continued  to  preach  at  the  Temple  for  four  years,  and  was 
then  dismissed  for  puUfshing  a  treatise  against  infant-bap? 
Usm.  This  was  construed  into  a  breach  of  his  engagement| 
httt  he  endeavoured  to  defend  ii  as  necessary  to  hischarae* 
ttVy  he  being  often  attacked  in  the  pulpit  for  those  opir 
ttionfs  on  the  snbject  which  five  had  communicated  to  the 
Westmrinsver  assembly,  ahhimgh  they  had  neither  beeti 
j^Bltsh^d^  or  answered,  t^  that  learned  body. 

After  this  he  ttec4i(mA  an  inviiaeien  from  the  people  of 
lRdwd\^jf  bis  native  plade^  to  be  their  minister ;  and  there 
nib  Mi;H  dlnl^t'^^^)^^^^^^  ^^^  semiments^  but  formed  » 
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baptist  cfaurcb,  or  sect,  while  he  continaed  oiifiister  of  tfaer 
parish,  and  had  also  the  parsonage  of  Ross  given  to  hiai4 
This  last  he  resigned  on  being  made  master  of  Ledbury 
hospital,  and  his  parishioners  at  Bewdley  having  forsaken 
him  on  account  of  his  opinions  on  baptism,  he  was  restored 
to  his  first  living  at  Leominster;  and  that  and  Bewdiey^ 
aipidst  all  the  disaffection  of  the  parishioners,  he  held  till 
the  Restoration.  Notwithstanding  his  differing  in  opinion 
with  the  generality  of  his  brethren,  he  was,  in  165:^,  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  triers,  or  those  appointed  to  examine 
and  approve  candidates  for  the  ministry.  In  this  oflice  he 
appears  to  have  procured  a  sort  of  toleration  for  the  baptists^ 
for  at  the  restoration  several  of  that  persuasion  were  found 
in  possession  of  livings. 

In  the  mean  time  be  was  often  called  to  defend  his  prin«» 
ciples  in  public  disputations,  which  were  then  much  tlu) 
fashion,  and  it  is  said  that  Baxter  and  others  who  differed 
most  from  him,  paid  due  respect  to  his  learning  and  argu« 
menlative  powers.    At  the  restoration,  he  gladly  hailed  the 
.monarchical  government,  and  wrote  a  treatise  to  justify 
the  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  but  being  disappointed 
in  bis  expectations  from  the  new  government,  he  resig^ned 
Ilis  livings,  and   the  exercise  of  his  ministry  altogether^ 
which  he  could  do  without  personal  inconvenience,  as  he 
had'  married  an  opulent  widow  at  Salisbury,  by  whom  he 
enjoyed  a  good  estate.     Offers  were  made  to  him,  if  he 
would  conform,  but  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  bap«» 
tism  were  insuperable.     In  all  other  respects,  he  not  only 
conformed  to  the  church  as  a  lay  communicant,  but  wrote 
%  treatise  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  so  doing.     He  appears 
to  have  had  the  good  opinion  of  eminent  menof  his  time^  of 
all  ranks  and  persuasions,    of  lord  Clarendon,   and  the 
bishops  Barlow,  Sanderson,  and  Ward,  and  of  Baxter  and 
Calamy.     Wood  says  ^^  that  there  were  few  better  disr 
putants  in  bis  age  than  he  was  ;^'  and  Nelson,  in  his  Life  of 
bishop  Bully  says,  "  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  he  was 
esteemed  a  person  of  incomparable  parts.''     In  1702  a  sin* 
gular  compliment  was  paid  to  him  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  their  conference  with  the  Commons  relative  to  the  bilji 
for  preventing  occasional  conformity.     In  proving  that  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament  in  the  church  does  not  necessarily 
import  an  entire  conformity,  they  bring  him  as  an  instance, 
**  There  was  a  very  learned  and  famous  man  ihsSt  lived  at 
Salisbury,  Mr^  Tombes,  who  was  a  very  zealous  coDforlii)r 
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ut  in  all  points  but  one,  in/ant- baptism.^* .  He  died  at  Sa- 
lisbury, May  22,  1676,  and  was  buried  in  St.  EdmundV 
cburch-yard.  Aubrey  has  several  anecdotes  creditable  to 
bis  learning  and  liberality.  His  works  are  numerous^  but 
cbie6y  in  defence  of  bis  opinions  on  infant  baptism.  He. 
wrote  also  some  tracts  against  tbe  quakers,  the  papists,  and 
the  Socinians. ' 

TOMEO  (NicoLO  Leonico),  a  learned  Italian  scholar, 
was  born  at  Venice,  of  an  Albanian  family,  in  1456.  He/ 
studied  Greek  at  Florence,  and  made  such  progress,  that 
be  became  able  to  explain  Aristotle  in  tbe  original  Ian-* 
guage.  For  this  purpose  he  was  invited  to  Padua  in  1497. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  church,  and  taught  the  learned 
languages  at  Venice,  but  in  1520  be  returned  to  Padua, 
where  he  gave  instructions  to  cardinal  Pole.  He  was  mucb 
attached  10  tbe  Platonic  philosophy,  and  passed  his  time 
remote  from  worldly  pursuits,  and  solely  intent  upon  his 
studies.  Bembo,  Jovius,  and  others,  speak  of  him  with 
great  esteem,  and  Erasmus  mentions  him  with  honour,  aa 
a  man  equally  respectable  for  the  purity  of  his  morale  and; 
the  profundity  of  his  erudition.  He  died  in  1531,  and  was 
baried  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  at  Padua.  He  trans- 
lated several  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Proclus^s  Commen*. 
tary  on  tbe  Tinisus  of  Plato,  and  other  treatises  of  the 
ancient  philosophers.  He  wrote  ten  dialogues  on  subjects 
philosophical  and  moral,  a  work  '^  De'Varia  Histgria,^^  and 
soipe  Italian  poems.  * 

TOMMASl  (Joseph  Maria),  a  learned  cardinal,  son  of 
Julius  Tommasio,  or  'J^ommasi,  duke  of  Palma,  was  born  at 
Alicata  in  Sicily,  Sept.  14,  164*9.  Having  from  his  in? 
fancy  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  holy  vir- 
gin, he  assumed  in  the  greater  part  of  his  works  the  name 
of  Joseph  Mariacarus*.  The  same  veneration  led  him  to 
imitate  tbq  virtues  of  his  protectress  by  taking  the  vow  of 
chastity,  and  although  the  eldest  son  of  an  illustrious  bouse^ 
be  chose  to  follow  the  example  of  an  uncle  and  four  sis- 
ters, who  had  renounced  the  world  and  all  its  honours.  He 
entered  the  society  of  the  Tbeatins,  and  became  distin- 
guished by  his  austere  piety  and  mortifications.  He  did 
hot  neglect  human  learning  however,   but  applied  with 

1  Crosby's  Hist    of  the  Baptists.^— Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  l.—Calamy.— Letters  bj 
^mioeDt  Penons,  1813,  3  vol«.  8vo. 
s  Moreri  — Roscoe*i  Leo  X. 

-  *  But  some  s«f  Mtrie  Caro  wu  out  of  tbe  sorotmes  of  tbe  dukes  of  Palma. 
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gteat  diligence  to  the  Gre^k,  Hebretir,  atid  Chaldaic  lafi* 
guages,  as  well  as  to  philosophy  and  ancient  literatotey 
but  his  favourite  study  was  theortogy,  church  history,  and 
especially  the  history  of  the  offices  and  liturgies,  valuabM 
editions  and  collections  of  iVhich  he  pxiblisbed  from  timc^ 
to  time.  Cardinal  Albani,  who  had  a  great  r^ard  for  biib^ 
when  he  became  pope  appointed  bim  first,  <]ttialificator  of 
the  holy  office,  th^n  consultof  of  the  congregation  of  the 
lites,  and  lastly  cardinal  in  May  18,  1712;  bttt  tbis  l^ 
bonour  he  did  not  long  ^njoy,  dying  Jan.  1,  17lS,  in  tbV 
sixty-fourth  year  of  bis  age. 

In  the  Vatican  and  otiier  librariifes,  Tdmihiisi  disc€^r^f^d 
iHany  manuscripts  of  importance  in  ecclesiastical  histor^^ 
and  in  1680  published,  in  4to,  a  collection  of  MS  format 
]aries  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  cfaurches  in  the  administrai 
tion  of  the  sacraments,  under  the  title  of  *^  Codibes  sa« 
^ramentorum  nongentis  annis  vetustiores,V  and  to  each  MS. 
he  prefixed  a  learned  preface.  In  1686  he  publisked  tM 
^  Responsoria  &  Antiphoiiaria,^'  used  in  ancient  timeS^ 
dnd  particularly  in  the  church  of  Rome,  likewise  accom*' 
jtonied  with  prefaces  and  curious  notes.  He  then  piib^ 
lished  various  missals,  psalters,  an-d  rubrics  of  the  eastern 
church,  and  other  liturgical  antiquities  ;  and  three  volumes 
of  *<  Theological  Institutes,*'  which  form  a  collectibn  of  ihd 
lesser  works  of  the  fathers,  and  were  intended  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  theology.  * 

TONS  TALL.     See  TUNS  TALL. 

TOOKE  (Andrew),  a  learned  English  schoolmaster, 
i^s  the  second  of  five  sons  of  Benjamin  Tooke,  citizen 
af)d  stationer  of  London,  and  born  in  1673.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Charterhortde*school,  and  in  1690  sent  to 
Clare-hall  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  both  the  degrte^ 
}h  arts,  that  of  B.  A.  in  1693,  and  of  M.A.  in  1697.  Id 
1^95,  he  was  chosen  usher  of  the  Cbarterbouse-^^bool ; 
and,  in  1704,  professor  of  geometry  in  Gresham  college^ 
in  the  room  of  Dr.  Hooke  ^  being  recommended  by  a  iis^ 
(iiAonial  from  the  master,  Dr.  Burnet,  and  other  officers  of 
the  Charterhouse.  In  Nov.  following,  he  was  chosen  2& 
iehdi^  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1723,  several  thousand 
jslO^ihds  were  left  bim  py  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  J^enjartiin 
Tooke,.  a  bookseller  in  Fleet-street ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
tbis  addition  to  his  fortune,  be  still  held  his  place  of  usher 

f  Tirabsfchi.— 'NiceroB,  yal.  IIL<M.Moreri. 
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ifx  the  Cbarterhouse*scbool,  and  was  preferred  to  the  mas-^  . 
terahip  of  the  school  in  1728  ;  and,  the  year  after,  mar^ 
fied  the  widow  of  Dr.  Henry  Levett,  physician  to  the 
Charterhouse.  He  then,  as  he  was  obliged  by  the  statutes, 
resigned  his  professorship  of  Gresham,  and  from  that  time 
attended  no  other  business  but  his  school.  This  began  to 
$e  too  much  for  him,  for  he  had  some  years  before  declined 
in  bis  heahh,  till  at  length  he  fell  ipto  a  dropsy,  wbich^ 
parried  him  off,  Jan.  20, 1731,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  Hot 
was  buried  in  the  Charter'-house-chapel,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  placed  a  white  marble  monument,  in  the  form  oi 
^  shield,  against  a  pillar,  with  a  Latio  inscription  upon  i| 
\o  hi^  memory.  He  had  taken  deacon's  orders,  and  so^e«< 
times  preached,  but  devoted  himself  pn-incipally  to  the  in«t 
ftruction  of  youth,  for  which  he  was  no  lesa  fitted  by  bi» 
tc»Qper  than  learning. 

He  published  some  things  for  thip  beui^fit  and  assistance 
of  youth:  as,  "Synopsis  Grsecae  lin^rua?;"  "Ovid's  Fasti^'' 
from  the  Delphin  edition,  with  s^n  Euglish  interpretajtion 
and  notes ;  and,  "  The  Pai>theon,  or  history  of  the  bea-^ 
then  gods,*'  This  book  was  first  written  in  Latin  by  Francia 
Pomey,  a  Jesuit,  and  translated  into  English  by  one  who 
conceals  his  name  under  initial  letters.  This  translation 
was  afterwards  revised  and  corrected,  with  the  addition  off 
^  new  index,,  cuts  of  the  deities,  and  ot;ber  in:^pravemeuts> 
by  Mr.  Tooke;  and  the  tenth  edition,  priiU.ed  in  172^, 
was  adorned  with  aew  cuts,  copied  frooi  the  sixth  Latin 
^ition,  published  at  Utrecht  by  Samuel  Pitiscus,  in  1701. 
Mr.Tooke  translated  PuflFendorf's  "  Whole  Duty  of  Ma& 
Recording  to  th^  law  of  natture,''  with  the  notes  of  Barbey- 
rac,  into  English  ;  and  bishop  Gastreirs  "  Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion,'*  into  Latin.  The.  supplement  to  the 
^Qcount  o£  Gresham  tollege,  inserted  in  the  second  ap* 
pendix  of  "  Stow's  Survey  of  London,"  was  written  by  him, 
^nd  given  tp  the  editor  Mr.  Strype. ' 

TOOKE  (GpoRGE),  of  Popes,  io  the  couoty  of  Hert- 
ford, ^^q,  horn  about  1595,  was  seat  in  the  unfortunate 
^Kpecii|t,iga  aga,iii^t  Cadiz  in  1625,  as  c^ptaiuof  a  band  of 
Yoh^X3i)Lf^r%,^  sjUT'  Ed.\9{^rd  C^cil  being  both  admiral  of  tbe 
fleet,  and  also  lieutenant-general  and  lord  marshal  of  the 
l^nd-forces.     On  Sept.  S,  they  joined  the  fleet  at  Plymouth^ 

'  Bio^.  Brit.  Supplempnt. — Ward's  Gresham  Professors. — Nbhots's  Bowyer, 
^here  is  an  interesting  apconut  of  the  fatniiy  of  the  I'ookes,  commuaica-.tivi  bj 
their  learned  descendaot,  the  rev.  William  Tooke,  F.  H-  i?*  &c. 
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where  sir  Samuel  Argol,  who  had  been  employed  with  ^9 
sail  against  the  Dunkirkers,  came  up  with  the  admiral,  and 
brought  nine  of  their  ships  as  prizes.     Here  they  waited  so 
long  for  the  arrival  of  the  king  (who  knighted  several  of 
the  officers),  that  they  did  not   weather  the   Lizard  till 
Oct*  9;  and  were  13  days  reaching  Cadiz,  occasioned  by 
a  tempest,  which  Mr.  Tooke,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
considerable  actor  in  the  eicpedition,  has  well  described  in 
a  poem,  of  which  it  may  be  observed,  en  passant^  that  the 
versificalion  is  perfectly  in  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  times  in 
which  it  was  written  ;  but  the  thoughts  are  just  and  manly, 
the  poetry  strong  and   nervous,   and   the  imagery   every 
where  correspondent  and  true.     In  a  mixture  of  prose  and 
verse,  Mr.  Tooke  proceeds  to  describe  the  various  distresses 
ef  the  fleet,  both  in  their  fruitless  attack  and  unsuccessful 
search  of  the  plate-fleet.    "  Loud  complaints,"  says  Hume*, 
"  were  made  against  the  court,  for  entrusting  so  important 
a  command  to  a  man  like  Cecil,  whom,  though   he  pos- 
sessed great  experience,  the  people,  judging  by  the  event, 
esteemed  of  very  slender  capacitj\'*     Nor  did  their  mis- 
fortun<  s  cea^e  with  their  voyage.     A  severe   mortality  at- 
tended the  ships  after  their  arrival  at  Plymouth.     *^  For  my 
own  peculiar,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  **  though  outwardly  I  held 
up,  and  fair  awhile  after,  yet  this  forbearance  wrought  so 
Tittle  quittance,  that  several   diseases   (hence  contracted) 
laid  at  length  such  peremptory  fetters  of  a  warm  bed  and  a 
cautious  diet  over  me,  that  1  was  compelled  to  retire,  and 
verse  myself  out  of  that  profession  which  I  had  formerly 
been  versed  in  for  several  years  together." 
^    In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  he  retired  to  his 
paternal  estate  at  Popes,  where  he  pursued  a  learned  inti- 
macy with  the  famous  Selden,  the  learned  John  Hales  of 
Eton  college,  Mr.  John  Greaves,  and  others ;  the  last  of 
whom,  in  U151,  dedicates  "A  Description  of  the  Grand 
Seignior's  Seraglio,  or  the  Turkish  Emperor's  court,!'  to 
*'  his  honoured   and   truly   noble  friend,  George  Tooke, 
esq."     Here   these  extraordinary  geniuses  used   to  pass 
their  hours  in  the  mutual  improvement  of  their  mitids,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  virtues ;  while  their  fdlow-ciiizens, 

^  It  is  obsenrable  that  Mf.  Hume,  .natiog  in  monarchical  principlpt  early 

throughout  his  wh«jle  "  Bistory,'' never  imbibed.     Cecil  had  bad  great  expe- 

memiorii  a  complaint  again»t  the  court  rience,    but   never  profited    by  aay« 

but  he  declares  it  to  be  ill-founded.  This  feat  are  of  character  is  not  uncos^ 

He  ieems  jto  do  it  from  habit,  origin  moQ  in  the  world. 
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4fter  imbruing  their  bands  in  civil  carnage/  were  engaged 
in  empty  disputations  and  idte  contests.  In  this  retire-* 
•itienthe  had  the  great  affliction  to  lose  bis  wife,  a  woman 
of  excellent  virtues  and  uncommon  endowments.  On  whicii 
occasion  he  wrote  various  canzonets,  and  dedicated  ihem 
*^  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  very  dear  wife,  Anmi 
Tookeof  Beere*." 

In  the  same  year  Mr. Tooke  had  aproper  opportunity  of 
testifying  his  grief  and  his  friendship,  by  composing  ^^A 
brief  epitaph  payed  to  the  merit  of  my  learned  kiosman 
Mr.  John  Greaves,  deceased  the  7th  of  October,  1652.*' 

The  manor  of  Popes  had  been  in  this  family  from  1489. 
rMr.  Thomas  Tooke  sold  it  in  1664  to  Stephen -Ewre  and 
Joshua  Lomax  ;  and  they  the  next  year  to  Datiiel  Sbottor- 
•den,  of  £itham  in  Kent,  esq.  He  sold  ift  to  col.  Thomas 
Taylor;  and  Taylor  to  sir  David  Mitchel,  who  gave  it  to 
his  lady  for  life,  and  afterwards  to  his  nephew  John  Mit-- 
chel,  esq.  who  was  hot  many  years  ago  the  possess<Nr.  They 
were  likewise  lords  of  the  manor  of  Wdrmley  in  Hertford- 
^sbire,  and  patrons  of  the  rectory.  For,  we  find  by  the 
records,  that  Henry  VIII.  at  theMiissolution  of  the  monas^ 
vtery  of  Ecclesia  Sanctte  Crucis  de  Waltham,  or  Waltham 
Holy  Cross,  granted  the  manor  of  Wormley,  and  the  ad*- 
vowson  of  the  rectory,  to  Edward  North  and  his  heirs,  at 
the  rent  of  1/.  13^.  per  ann.  He  sold  itxo  Elizabeth  Wood* 
clifFe,  JFrom  whom  it  came  to  William  WoodclifFe  of  Lon* 
don.  This  William,  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Fisher  of  Longworth,  left  a  daughter  Angelot,  married  to 
Walter  Tooke,  of  Popes,  in  Hat6eld,  esq.  This  Angelot, 
|I8  appears  by  her  epitaph  f  on  the  north  aide  of  the  chan- 
cel of  Wormley  church,  was  a  second  daughter,^  in  right  of 


.  *  She  lies  buried  in  the  parish-cbiirch 
of  Wormley  in  Hertfordshire  (of  which 
tbe  family  of  Tooke  w«re  patrons), 
.with  this  iiiscriptioo :  **  Uerelieth^the 
body  of  Anna  Tooke,  eldest  daughter 
\o  Thomas  Tooke,  of  Beere  in  East- 
^ent,  aad  wife  of  Qeorf^  Took«,  ol 
Popes,  in  tbe  county  of  Hertford,  esq, 
groaning  under  corruption  till  that 
graat  day.  She  departed  this  iife  De- 
i:ember  9, 1642." 

f  ♦*  Here  lieth  interred  the  body  of 

Angelot  Tooke^  wife  of  Waiter  Tooke, 

of  Popef,  in  tb^  pwrish    of  Biihops 

Hatfield,    in  the  county  of  Her-tford, 

'esg.  who  had  issue  by  him  eight  soitt 


and  four  daughters.  Which  said  Am- 
gelot  was  second  daughter,  surviving 
aister,  and  co-heir  of  William  Wobd- 
cli|fe»  citizen  and  mercer  of  Loudo^^ 
esq.  and  Elizabeth 'his  wife,  daughter 

of. -Fisher,  of  Longworth,  in  the 

county  of  Oxford,  e»q,  <which  twd 
William  Woodcliffe  was  lord  and  pa- 
tron of  this  manor  of  Wormley.  And, 
after  thu  decease  of  William  her  bos- 
band,  the  said  Elizabeth  married  Ed- 
ward Saxilby,  esq.  one  of  the  barons 
6f  the  Exchequer,  who,  together  with 
her  two  said  husbands,  lies  also  here 
buried.  The  said  Angelot  Tooke  die i 
May  tha  last^  1598.** 
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whoip  her  bmbufMi  presented  to  tb^  livii^  aUe^mU  'OkihuiU 
It  appears  by  Mr.  Purvey's  epkapb,  who  married  lor4 
Denny's  sister,  that  be .  ako  was  patian  aiterms  vicUm* 
Hence  it  has  been  coojeeituvedy  that  Mr.  PurTey^s  father^ 
John,  niarried  the  elder  sister ;  and  they  were  sharers^  itt 
xigbt  of  their  wives^  both  of  the  niaiKMr  aisul  advowson,  titL 
it  fell  entirely  to  Tooke,  upon  the  elder  sister's  dea^b* 
.The  Purveys  presented  twice,  aad  the  Topkes  four  times  r 
Md  the  first  presentation  wns  Purvey^  as  probably  v^^ 
tying  the  ekiev  sister.  Ralph  Tooke  succeeded  his  father 
Wialter,  and,  dying  witbont  issue,  wf^  buried  a|;  £t5ing- 
doO)  sikI  difided  the  estete  between  his  brothecs  George 
aod  John.  George  sold  his  part  to  Richard  Wooilaston* 
esq.  wbo  was  gun^fbtinder  to  Oliver  CrooowelK  He  left  a 
son  John ;  aod  Jobn,  a  son  liicbaxd^  who  conveyed  it  to 
William  Fellows,  esq.  whose  ddest  sfkn  Coublon  Fellows, 
esq.  succeeded  lo  it.  This  fialpb  Tooke  died  Oecemr 
ber  22,  163^,  aged  seventy •^seven  yeai^s*  He.married  Jaoe^ 
the  daughter  of  Edward  Byth,  of  Smallfield  in  the  cousty 
cf  Surrey,  esq^  She  died  Dec.  8,  1641.  Georget  Toi^ke^ 
4mr  autbov,  who  had  the  other  moiety,  caUed  Wormley- 
bury,  <]Ued  possessed  of  it  in  1675,  aged  eighty  years*  His 
device  was  a  bedge^bog ;  aad  under  it  his  fawijy  motto, 
^*  Militia  mea  nsuJlipiex.'^  On  which  in  hvk  otd  age  be 
^BTirote,  ^^  A  key  to  the  Hedge-hog  combatant ;  looid  mj 
motto." ' 

TOOKE  (Thomas),  8.  T.  P.  wai^  born  in  East-Kent,  the 
ison  of  Mn  Thomas  Tooke,  of  the  &i;iily  of  the  Toofesa  of 
.Beere.  His  father  and!  grand&ther  wexe  hearty  suShi^ei^ 
in  the  royal  caaae.  Their  enterpruhing  zeal  wasi  mv^teif 
punished  by  the  prevailing  party,  and  acknowledged  9A  thsi 
restoration  by  such  rewards  as  royal  hands,  tied  down  by 
promise  and  compositions,  could  afford.  Hi^  educatioQ 
was  fijr^  at  St.  Paulas  scbooly  chiefly  under  tbe^care  of  Mr. 
Fos-,  to  whom  he  owed  many  obligations,  and  to  whose 
family  he  was  a  constant  and  generous  beoiefactor.  Thence 
be  went'  to  Corpus-'Chrifiti^college)  Cambridge ;  and  while 
bachelor  of  arts  was  chosen  feitow ;  the  learned  Dr.  I^en« 
cer,  and  the  body,  harintga  jtisA  regard,  to  his  talenia  and 
improvement.  It  was  about  tbis  period  that  be  engaged  in 
!tbe  school  of  Bisbop-^tortford^  whose  reputation  was  thei 
in  ruins,  mvi  had  nothing  to  reeoaamend  k  but  the  neme 

<  NiichoM  lowyer. 
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'  of  Leigh,  not  yet  out  of  mind.  At  the  req^kest  of  Dr* 
Tooke,  a  nevir  school  was  built  by  contributioDS  of  the  geu** 
tlemen  of  Hertfordshire  and  Essex,  and  of  the  young  gen* 
tiemen  who  had  been  educated  at  Bishop-Stortford.  'The 
school  was  thus  raised  to  a  great  degree  of  fam^^  as  the 
numbers  of  gentlemen,  sent  by  Dr.  Tooke  to  his  own  and 
other  colleges,  attested  ;  and  considerably  increased  the 
trade  of  the  town,  by  such  a  beneficial  concourse.  He  re-* 
vived  the  annual  school-feast  here,  and  charged  his  estate 
with  a  yearly  present  to  the  preacher  on  that  occasion. 
Dr.  Tooke  gave  also  to  this  schooUlibrary  a  legacy  of  ten 
pounds  for  books,  which  are  added  to  it;  and  procured  a 
great  number  of  valuable  authors  from  gentlemen  -  thav 
were  his  scholars.  By  his  interest  and  care  the  gallery  in 
the  church,  for  the  use  of  the  school,  was  erected.  He 
gave  by  will  to  this  church  a  chalice  of  20/.  value ;  and 
died  May  4,  1721,  after  more  than  thirty  years  intent 
and  successful  labours  here.  He  was  buried  in  the  parish* 
church  of  Lamborn  in  Essex,  of  which  he  had  been  rector 
from  1707.* 

TOOKE  (John  Horne),  a  man  of  very  considerable 
literary  abilities,  but  more  famous  as  a  political  adventurer, 
was  the  son  of  John  Horne«  a  poulterer  in  Newport-market^ 
and  was  born  in  Newport- street  in  June  1736.  He  was 
educated^both  at  Westminster  and  fkon  schools,  and  aftef 
remaining  at  these  seminaries  about  five  or  six  years,  was 
sent  to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1755,  which  he 
quitted  in  1758,  after  taking  his  bachelor's  degree.  Little 
seems  to  be  known  of  his  conduct  or  proficiency  in  his 
studies;  but  his  future  works  showed  that  the  latter  could 
not  have  been  neglected  ;  4)or  have  we  much  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  his  proceedings  when  he  left  college,  dates, 
evidently  wrong,  being  assigned  by  all  who  have  professed 
to  gtre  any  account  of  bi,m.  We  can  only,,  therefore,  say 
generally  that  he  was  for  some  time  an  usher  at  Mr.  Jen- 
mngs!s  school  at  Blackheath,  that  he  took  detacon's  orders 
at  the  request  of  his  father,  who  had  probably  given  him^a 
learned  education  with  that  view,  and  that  he  first  served  a 
curacy  in  Kent.     His  g%u  choice  is  said  to  have  been  the 

•law,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified,  but  he  was  unable  to 
resist  the  importunities  of  his  family^and  therefore  entered 

.into  the  church,  for  which  be  undoubtedly  was  the  most 

1  Nichols's  Bowyer.— Knight's  Life  of  Cotet. 
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«6fit  fns^  tbat  erer  disgraced  the  profession.  This  wfes  a 
radical  ^rror  in  his  outset,  and  eyentaaliy  the  caase  of 
much  of  the  obloquy  which  attended  his  life.  It  is,  as  a 
very  acute  writer  has  observed,  very  necessary  to  keep 
steadily  in  view,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  and  candid 
estimate  of  his  character,  **  that  he  was  from  beginning  to 
end,  a  man  labouring  under  great,  perpetual,  irremove* 
able  civil  disabilities.*'  Ik  was  a  real  misfortune  to  a  man 
of  an  eiiterprizing  disposition,  and  one  regardless,  as 
Home  Tooke  was,  of  the  means  by  which  such  a  disposition 
may  be  indulged,  to  become  a  member  of  an  order,  in 
^hich  propriety  and  duty  enjoin  a  sparing  and  partial  in* 
terference  with  the  concerns  of  the  world,  and  in  which, 
if  propriety  and  duty  are  found  too  feeble  restraints,  the 
law  interposes  with  a  strong  arm,  to  curb  profane  activity 
and  unprofessional  exertions. 

The  die,  however,  was  cast.  In  1760,  Mr.  Tooke  re- 
ceived priest's  orders,  and  was  inducted  to  the  chapelry  of 
New  Brentford,  which  bis  father  had  purchased  for  him. 
In  what  manner  he  performed  the  duties  of  this  oflBce,  we 
liave  no  certain  information.  What  he  thought  of  his  pro- 
fession is  less  doubtful.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Wilkes, 
whom  he  hoped  to  gratify  by  such  a  declaration,  he  says, 
^'  It  is  true  I  have  suffered  the  infectious  hand  of  a  bishop 
to  be  Waved  over  me ;  whose  imposition,  like  the  sop  given 
to  Judas,  is  only  a  signal  for  the  devil  to  enter ;  but  I  hope 
I  have  escaped  the  contagion ;  and,  if  I  have  not,  if  you 
'i^hould  at  any  time  discover  the  black  spot  under  the  tongue, 
pray  ^kindly  assist  me  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion lind  ptbfession.**  This  letter  was  written  while  he  was 
travelling  ib  France  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  Mr.  Elwes  of 
Berkshire ;  tind  on  this  expedition  he  threw  off  every  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  clerical  character,  which,  however, 
he  resumed  on  his  return,  and  for  some  time  continued  to 
officiate  at  Brentford. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  found  his  friend  Wilkes  a  can- 
'didate  to  represent  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  not  only 
'supported  his  pretensions,  but  pledged  his  credit  for  his 
expences,  and  in  the  bearing  of  his  parishioneirs,  declared 
that,  ^*  in  a  Cause  so  just  and  so  holy,  he  would  dye  his 
black  coat  red."  He  also  laid  hold  of  other  epportufnities 
to  acquire  a  name  with  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  court. 
Among  these  schemes  be  supported  the  widow  Bigby  in 
aa  appeal  of  blood.    Two  brothers,  tiamed  Kennedy,  bad 
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murdered  Bigby^  a  w.9itchn[\9n,  apd  v^ere  capitally  con- 
victed, but  fi%er^Ar4s  pardoned.  Jt  was  &Mggested  that 
ibis  lenity  was  pcqcured  .tbrougb  the  interest  of  tbeir  sis- 
tctr,  a  welUknown  jcoucte^ao,  with, a  nobleman  high  in  office. 
If  ^ucb  was  th^  fapty  ^^ud  it  bj?.3  often  been  asserted,  and 
never  efficiently  .contradLcted,  the  royal  mercy  could  not 
bave  been  wor^  directed,  qor.tbro.vgb  a  more  disgraceful 
coarse.  Biit  in  this  affair,  Mr.  Home  was  disappointed, 
for  tbe  wo^a^n  itccepted  a  cooapensation  in  money,  and 
desisted  from  ber  ^uit ;  and  h^,  suspecting  that  the  late 
Mr.  Murpby  bad  negociai^ed  the  ;arrangement,  hated  him 
till  tipi^.(ipAe/gf  bi3.d^th.  His  activity  was  also  shown  in 
some  aiffairs  arising  .qut  of  el^ectipn  slaughters,, particularly 
in  tbe  instances  af  ^liep,  Balfe,  and  jd^Quirk.  He  was 
cbo^en  fi  freenvan  qf  Bedford,  tP.  vex  and  oppose  the  duke 
of  Bedford;  be  is  9aid  tp  have  prompted  the  sheriffs  in 
tbeir  proceedings  respecting  tke  execution  of  two  rioters, 
Doyle  and  Valine:  and  be  suggested  the  verbM  reply 
which  alderman  Beckford  made  to  the  king,  recorded  on 
tbe  inoni^ment  of  that  magistrate  in  Guildhall,  lie  be- 
came also  the  founder  of  the  ^^  Society  for  supporting  tlie 
Bill  of  Rights,"  but  ^his,e;yeutufilly  terminated  in  his  dis- 
grace, as  m^cb  .at  .least  as  he  could  be  disgraced  by  a  se- 
paration frpm  Wijkes.  In  1770  and  1771,  these  two  pa- 
triots amused  the  public  by  an  epistolary  controvei'sy,  illus- 
tcative  of  bptb  their  cbaractecs ;  hwt  wbile  these  letters 
amuaed,  tbey  also  perplexed  the  public,  for  it  became  a 
mat^r  of  gipeat  di^qulty  to  asce]:taip  w^iqh  was  the  best^ 
pr  raiber  which' was  the  worst  cb^rftcter  of  the  two.  The 
origifi  of. tbe  quarrel,  bowever,  was  not  discreditable  to  Mr. 
Home.  His  &irst  objection  wa;s  that  the  *^  Society  for  sup- 
portiog  the  Bill  of  Rjgbts^'  vt^^^  become  nqerely  an  instrp- 
loent  for  paying  Wilk^es's  private  debts,  and  this  objection 
might  have  been  fatal  to  a. society  that  had  the  public 
good  only  in  view;  but  Wilkes  finally  triumphed  :  for  the 
society  oC  tbe  Bill  of  Bights,  like  others. since,  never  took 
private  character  into  consideration. 

In  1771,  he  went  to  Cambridge  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
tbe  degree  of  M.  A.  which  was  granted  to  him,  although 
qppose^d  by  some  of  tbe  members,  and  particularly  by  the 
afterwards  celebrated  Dr.  Paley.  He  how  returned,  and 
mixed,  as  much  as  be  could,  in  tbe  temporary  politicks  qf 
tbe  day.  It  would  be  as  tedious  as  useless  to  revive  tbe 
memory  of  all  bis  newspaper  effusions.    The  most  finished 
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specimen  of  bis  composition  is  probably  to  be  found  in  two 
or  three  letters  written  in  answer  to  the  attacks  of  Junins  r 
and  he  had  the  honour,  which  in  those  days  was  deemed 
ho  inconsiderable  one,  pf  being  the  only  knight  that  re-* 
turned  with  his  lance  unbroken  ^om  a  combat  with  that  un« 
known  but  terrible  champion.     If  he  wants  the  exquisite 
polish  and  the  brilliant  invective  of  his  adversary,  that  dex- 
terous malignity  which  comes  in  with  such  effect  to  blacken 
a  character  by  insinuation,  after  invective  has  exhausted  its 
powers;  and  above  all,  that  well-sustained  tone  of  austere 
dignity  which  gives  to  Junius  the  air  and  authority  of  a 
great  personage  in  disguise ;  he  is  superior  to  him  in  fa- 
cility, vivacity,  and  that  appearance  of  plainness  and  sin- 
cerity which  is  of  such  iqaportance  in  controversial  writings. 
Soon  after  these  controversies  he  resigned  his  living  at 
Brentford,  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  clerical  character. 
That  he  could  not  do  so  altogether,  evidently  soured  bis 
temper  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  prompted  him  to  those 
sallies  of  profaneness,  and  that  general  conduct,   which 
showed  his  contempt  for  the  profession  and  every  thing 
that  belonged  to  it.     He  now  studied  the  law,  with  an  in- 
tent to  practise ;  and  while  thus  employed,  an  incident 
occurred  which  was  important  to  bis  future  fortune.     This 
was  his  rendering  a  service  to  a  Mr.  Tooke  of  Purley  in 
Surrey,  in  the  case  of  an  inclosure-^bill,  who,  in  gratitude, 
made  him  his  heir ;  but  he  did  not  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
this  intention,  and  it  is  said  that  Brst  and  last  all  he  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Tooke  amounted  to  no  more  than  8000/.  * 
It  was  on  this  account,  however,  that  some  time  afterwards, 
he  assumed  the  name*  of  Tooke.     The  particulars  of  this 
cause  are  related  with  so  little  attention  to  facts  by  niost 
of  his  biographers,  that  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  attempt  reconciling  the  different  accounts  of  a  matter 
now  of  comparative  insignificance. 

In  1775,  Mr.  Home  having  published  an  advertisement, 
accusing  the  king*s  troops  of  barbarously  murdering  the 
Americans  at  Lexington,  he  was  prosecuted  and  tried  at 
Guildhall,  where  he  pleaded  his  own  cause ;  Jbut  even  in 


*  Mr.  Took*  died  in  1803,  and  left 
our  author  a  legacy  of  only  500/.  and 
to  hit  natural  daughters  100/.  each. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  guard  against 
the  caprice  'of  this  benefactor  iy  an 
agreement  vith  his  nephew,  and  sup- 
posed only  competitor,  colonel  Har* 


wood,  that,,  whoever  might  be  the  for^ 
tonate  man,  the  prize  should  tt  equally 
divided :  bnt  the  bulk  of  the  property 
being  bequeathed  to  a  lidr.  Beazeley, 
the  colonel  would  only  give  a  bond  for 
4000/.  which  led  to  a  tedioai  and  ex- 
peosiTe  chancery  suit. 
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tbose  factious  days,  the  libel  was  too  gross  for  success,  and 
beiog  found  guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment 
of  twelve  months  in  the  king's  bench,  and  a  fine  of  200/, 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  verdict,  that  he  wrote  a 
*^  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,^*  which  contained  the  germ  of 
his  subsequent  philological  work.  In  this,  says  the  acute 
writer,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  **  he  comes  hot 
from  the  court  of  King's  Bench  to  discuss  the  nature  of 
particles,  of  which,  it  seems,  a  shameful  ignorance,  on  the 
part  of  the  judges,  had  just  been  manifested  in  a  verdict 
against  him.  His  head  is  never  clear  from  the  politics  of 
the  day  long  enough  to, write  five  pages  together  without 
alluding  to  them  :  and  he  constantly  rouses  his  readers  from 
calm  meditation  upon  the  origin  of  but  and  to  and^rvm,  by 
smart  epigrams  upon  the  natural  objects  of  his  hostility, 
the  prime  minister  and  the  chief  justice  for  the  time  being.*' 

When  released  from  imprisonment,  he  attempted  to  be 
called  to  the  bar,  but  was  rejected.  Qis  friends  are  will- 
ing to  impute  his  rejection  to  jealousy,'but  for  this  there 
seems  no  foundation.  His  general  character,  and  his  cle- 
rical orders,  of  which  he  could  not  divest  himself,  afford  a 
more  reaspnable  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  the  benchers. 
It  may  be  supposed,  however^  that  this  event  would  exas- 
perate his  antipathies.  **  He  could  not  be  a  lawyer,  and 
therefore  he  resisted  the  law,  and  reviled  those  who  ad- 
ministered it."  A  habit  of  hatred,  if  we  may  so  speak,  had 
grown  up  with  Mr.  Tooke,  and  was  undoubtedly  strength- 
ened by  his  numerous  disappointments,  and  that  mediocrity 
of  rank,  to  which  with  all  bis  talent^  and  all  his  bustle,  he 
was  confined  in  the  political  world. .  The  same  temper 
Tendered  him  unjust  to  almost  every  species  of  excellence 
jn  'his  contemporaries.  *^  He  hated  Dr.  Johnson,  he  hated 
Mn  Burke,  he  hated  lord  Mansfield,  he  hated  Mr.  Pitt,  be 
hated  Mr.  Fojc,  and  he  spoke  of  them  without  any  of  that 
respect  or  forbearance  which  great  talents  and  high  station, 
and  the  esteem  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  generally 
extort  from  less  resolute  or  less  acrimonious  adventurers.— 
.The  Ishmael  of  literature  and  politics,  his  hand  was  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  his.'^ 

In  17S0,  he  published  an  invective  against  the  war, 
called  <<  Facts,*'  in  which  Dr.  Price  supplied  two  chapters 
on  finance ;  but  the  war  was  soon  over,  and  Mr.  Took^ 
became  a  farmer  in  Huntingdonshire ;  but  niaking  uo 
figure  in  this  employment,  he  returned  to  London  at  a  time 
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x^iieti  the  contests  between  the  siddornistrsitions  of  Mr.  Pitt 
aind  Mr.  Fox  promised  a  wide  field  for  hi^  exertions.  Thi) 
produced  "A  Letter  ofi  Parliamentary  Reform,"  in  which 
he  is  the  advocate  for  universal  suffrage;  and  he  sided 
with  Mr.  Pitt  against  Mr.  Fox,  whom  he  considered  as  dis- 
graced by  the  coalition.  It  may  be  here  mentioned,  al- 
though oiit  of  chronological  order,  that  in  1788  he  pub- 
lished "  Two  Pair  of  Portraits ;"  the  figures  in  which  were 
the  two  Pitts  and  the  two  Foxes,  of  the  past  and  present 
generation,  the  preference  being  given  to  the  Pitts ;  but 
praise  was  not  much  in  Mr.  Tooke's  way ;  and  ifi  a  few  years 
both  Pitt  and  Fox  shared  his  aversion  alike. 

In  1786  lie  published  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  "  Epea 
t^teroenta,  or  the  Diversions  of  Purley,**  which  has  given 
bim  a  considerable  rank  in  the  literary  world,  although 
opinions  were  long  ^t  variance  on  the  meHt  of  hh  system, 
whidh  he  afterwards  expanded  in  two  volUches,  quarto.  It 
seems  now  generally  agreed  that  this  work  evinces  inge- 
nuity and  research  ;  and  has  served  to  illustrate  some  pas- 
sages hitherto  little  understood  in  our  ancient  poets.  It  is 
a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  idea  originated 
with  Mr.  Tooke:  that  ail  language  is  reducible  to  nouns 
and  verbs  (the  point  which  he  has  IsLboiired  to  establish  With 
respect  to  the  tliiglish  tongue),  was  perfectly  well  known 
to  the  philosophical  grammarians  of  antiquity:  '^Aristo- 
teles  diias  partes  oration^s  esse  diclt,  vocabula  et  verba," 
says  Varro,  "  De  Lingua  Latina.'*  This  principle  Mr.  Tooke 
lias  successfully  applied  in  the  analysis  and  etymology  of 
4  multitude  of  English  words,  especially  conjunctions  and 
brepositious,  by  tracing  them  to  thi^ir  S&xon  original.  His 
speculations,  however,  though  undoubtedly  curious,  have 
neither  opened  to  us  ^hy  new  views  of  the  human  under- 
Standing,  nor  have  they  at  dll  extended  the  limits  of  meta- 
physical or  logical  science,  as  his  admirers  wished  the  world 
to  believe ;  wnile  his  work,  professing  to  be  a  gramnaatical 
treatise,  was  most  preposterously  used  as  the  vehicle  of  po- 
litical invective ;  and,  as  occasion  offered,  was  made  sub- 
servient to  other  purposes  still  more  reprehetisible.  The 
.disquisition  upon  the  word  tight  is  ingetiiously  contrived 
to  confound  all  moral  distinctions,  if  the  cottimon  honesty 
of  mankind  did  hbt  rest  upoti  soihe  sUrer  fbundatioti  thab 
the  conclusions  of  an  etymologist  df  his  pritlciples. 

In  1790,  Mr.  Tooke  offert^d  hihiself  as  a  catididate  to  re- 
present the  city  of  Westmlhst<gr^  ih  opposition  both  to  Mf. 
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iPox  and  lord  flood,  and  on  the  hustings  firooi  d^y  to  day 
displayed  that  kind  of  ors^tory  which  wa^  likely  ta  gain  the 
affections  of  a  o^ob.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed,  al- 
though be  polled  near  1700 1  but  it  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Conmtons, 
filled  with  coarse  invective,  wbich  was  declared  frivolous 
and  vexatious.  His  next  memorable  appearance  was  at  the 
bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  where  hq  was  tri^d  in  1794  for  bigh 
treason.  The  history  of  the  trial  is  too  r^c^nt  to  require  a 
particular  detail.  It  is  well  known  he  was  acquitted,  and 
that  the  event  to  him  was  no  small  triumph.  There  was  not 
sufficient  proof  of  the  charge ;  and  as  be  knew  himself  to 
be  perfectly  safe,  he  displayed,  on  his  trial,  a  degree  of 
coolness,  presence  of  mind,  wit  and  subtlety,  which  asto« 
nished  and  delighted  a  great  portion  of  his  hearers.  Eve^ 
bis  adversaries  have  allowed  that  he  was  endowed  with 
every  species  of  courage,  active  and  passive,  pjersonal  and 
political,  although  some  of  them  have  expressed  his  cou- 
rage by  the  more  offensive  word,  impudence.  When  it 
was  reported  that,  upon  being  committed  to  the  Tower, 
bis  spirit  bad  failed,  and  he  had  burst  into  tears,  Wilkes^ 
ei^pres^ed  great  surprize,  and  said,  ^^  I  knew  he  was  a 
knave,  but  I  never  thought  him  a  coward.'*  On  his  trial 
indeed  he  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  prin- 
ciples q\xt  of  view,  and  to  prove  that  if  he  did  associate 
ivith  men  of  fac^ipus  designs,  it  was  only  to  laugh  at  tbeip  ; 
find  it  is  certain  that  after  he  made  his  escape  on  this  mfs? 
morable  occasion,  he  employed  his  powers  of  ridicule^ 
whicb  were  very  strong,  against  ipany  of  that  cb^r^cter 
whom  he  met  with  in  other  houses,  or  entertained  in  bi^ 
Qwn. 

In  1796  h^  appeared  again  as  a  candi^s^te  fqr  Wf!i|ti|iii|r 
ster,  ip  opposition  to  sir  Alan  Gardn^fi  hut  not  in  coq- 
junctiop  with  Mr.  Fo^,  and  although  not  siicce^sful,  polled 
2819  votes,  without  expence,  or  any  other  soUcitation  than 
the  speeches  he  delivered  .from  the  hii9 tings.  At  length, 
however,  in  ISOl  he  obtained  what  appeared  to  have  been 
bis  fpnd  aip^f  ^  se^t  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  anti- 
pathy iig^inst  which  assembly,  it  h^s  bpen  said,  Wjas  one  of 
bis  eturliest,  9tr9ngest,  f^nd  most  enduring  feelings*  The 
errors  of  representation  had  been  long  a  stf^nding  topic  with 
bioi,  and  rotten  boroughs  and  corruption  his  pever-failing 
fu;c^sations.  But,  like  others,  he  seemed  ^t  last  to  think 
that  tber^  was  no  barm  in  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
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system^  as  long  as  it  lasted.  The  borough  of  Old  Saruoi^ 
offered  to  him  by  a  young  and  almost  insane  nobleman,  and 
which  had  been  a  bye^word  among  parliamentary  reformers^ 
had  the  singular  honour  of  returning  him  to  parliament, 
and  he  took  his  seat,  apparently,  without  any  scruple  as 
to  the  number  or  quality  of  his  constituents ;  nor  did  his 
dislike  to  the  present  order  of  things  reach  its  utmost  height, 
till  all  the  doors  of  the  House  had  been  finally  barred 
against  him  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  In  the  mean  time 
the  expectations  excited  by  his  election  were  completely 
disappointed.  He  made  no  figure  in  parliament  that  an- 
swered either  the  hopes  or  wishes  of  his  friends  5  and  he 
bad  not  sat  long  before  his  incapacity,  as  being  a  priest, 
was  called  in  question,  and  it  was  proposed  to  expel  him. 
The  then  minister,  Mr.  Addington,  now  lord  Sidmouth, 
was  of  opinion  that  a  milder  course  would  be  more  proper, 
and  therefore  brought  in  a  declaratory  act^  effectually  pre- 
Tenting  a  repetition  of  the  abuse;  and  Mr.  Tooke  was  per^ 
mitted  to  sit  till  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  1802,  and 
then  to  retire  without  the  renown  of  martyrdom.  His  last 
appearance  as  the  busy,  meddling  politician,  was  in  the 
case  of  a  Mr.  Paull,  a  man  without  birth,  property,  edu-r 
cation,  or  public  services,  who  offered  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  Westminster.  This  man  he  first  supported,  and 
afterwards  deserted.  The  consequences  to  this  unhappy 
candidate  are  well  known,  but  as  they  invoke  the  characters 
of  persons  yet  living  and  perhaps  reclaimable,  we  shall 
pass  them  over  in  silence. 

Mr.  Tooke  died  at  his  house  at  Wimbledon,  March  19, 
1812,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  desired 
that  no  funeral  service  should  be  said  over  bis  remains,  but 
that  they  should  be  deposited  in  a  vault  in  his  garden. 
This  injunction,  however,  as  bis  house  was  to  be  sold,  was 
dispensed  with  by  his  executors,  and  he  was  buried  in  a 
vault  at  Ealing  church.  He  was  never  married,  but  left 
natural  children,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  property. 

In  spite  of  labour  and  dissipation  his  life  was  protracted 
to  a  period  which  indicated  an  originally  sound  and  vigo^ 
rous  frame.  For'  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  he  was 
subject  to  severe,  distressing,  and  incurable  infirmities. 
These  he  bore  with  a  patience  and  firmness  which  it  was 
impossible  not.  to  admire.  What  remains  untouched  of 
his  character  shall  be  given  nearly  in  the  words  of  a  writer 
td  whom  we  have  already  been  indebted,  and  who  appears^ 
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of  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  to  have  appreciated 
bis  character  with  most  candour  and  impartiality. 

*^  Mr.  Tooke  was  possessed  of  considerable  learning,  as 
indeed  his  writings  sufficiently  show.  To  other  more  ca« 
sual  acquirements  he  united  a  very  extensive  acquaintance 
with' the  Gothic  dialects,  of  which  he  has  so  copiously  and 
so  judiciously  availed  himself  in  his  etymological  re* 
searches ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  leading  ideas  of 
his  philosophical  work  first  presented  themselv/es  to  his 
mind  whilst  he  was  pursuing  this  comparatively  unfrequent- 
ed track  of  literature.  He  was  extremely  well  versed  in 
the  law,  a  science,  which  both  in  theory  and  practice  was 
particularly  congenial  to  his  mind,  and  which  he  had  once 
studied  with  professional  accuracy  in  the  hope  of  being 
called  to  the  bar.  We  are  unable  to  state  with  precision 
what  was  the  amount  of  his  attainments  in  classical  learn- 
ing, but  we  apprehend  he  by  no  means  possessed  that  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  scho- 
lar, in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  He  was  fa- 
miliar with  all  our  best  writers,  most  so  with  those  of  an 
early  date.  His  knowledge  of  modern  languages  was  con- 
siderable, and  he  was  particularly  well  read  in  Italian  au- 
thors. On  the  whole,  exclusively  of  philosophy  and  poli- 
tics, he  would  have  passed  for  a  very  accomplished  man. 

^^  One  of  the  taxes  which  men  pay  for  being  eminent  is 
to  have  their  private  as  well  as  their  public  conduct  made 
the  subject  of  criticism  :  we  shall  therefore  offer  no  apo-  . 
logy  for  adding  a  few  such  remarks  as  our  information  en- 
ables us  to  supply  upoa  that  of  Mr.  Tooke.  In  the  essen- 
tial particulars  of  truth,  honour,  and  justice,  in  all  that, 
in.  a  popular  sense,  forolts  the  morality  of  a  gentleman,  he 
stood,  we  believe,  unimpeached ;  at  least  no  charge  against  ^ 
him  for  the  violation  of  it  was  ever  substantiated,  although 
he  lived  for  half  a  century  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  and 
beset  hy  the  vigilant  hostility  of  active  and  powerful  ene- 
mies. His  great  fault;  as  a  private  man,  was  a  libertinism 
in  his  habits  and  discourse,  which  ill  became  his  character, 
his  profession,  and,  latterly,  his  age.  It  may  seem  ati  un- 
charitable suspicion,  but  we  are  really  afraid  that  the  ten- 
dency of  which  we  complain,'  was  rather  increased  than 
checked  by  the  profession  to  which,  however  unwillingly, 
he  belonged.  He  had  a  sort  of  spite  at  all  its  restraints. 
Many  of  them  he  never  could  throw  off;    but  he  wa^ 
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Mixiocis  to  show  that  in  licentiousness  at  least  he  could  be 
a  layman. 

^^  In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  he  was  kind,  friendly, 
and  hospitable.  We  doubt  whether  his  temper  was  natu- 
rally good ;  but  if  it  was  not,  he  had  a  merit  the  more ;  for 
be  had  so  completely  aubdued  it  by  care  and  self-con troul, 
as  never  to  betray,  under  any  provocation,  the  slightest 
mark  of  that  irritability  which  often  accompanies  talent, 
and  which  gains  so  rapidly  upon  those  who  know  not  how  to 
guard  against  its  approaches.  Indeed  the  aspect  under  which 
be  appeared  in  private  was  by  no  means  such  as  the  stern 
cynicism  and  ferocious  turbulence  of  bis  public  conduct 
would  have  led  one  to  expect ;  and  those,  whose  opinion  of 
him  has  been  formed  exclusively  upon  his  political  l:harac- 
ter  and  his  writings,  will  have  some  difficulty  in  believing 
that  the  curate  of  Brentford  was  one  of  the  best-bred  gen- 
tlemen of  the  age.  In  this  respect  he  was  assort  of  pha:»no- 
menon.  He  was  born  in  a  low  station  :  at  no  period  did 
he  appear  to  have  possessed  any  remarkable  advantages  for 
the  study  of  good  breeding ;  on  the  contrary,  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  constant  intercourse  with  coarse^ 
vulgar,  and  uneducated  men.  Yethis  natural  taste  was  so 
good,  and  he  had  profited 'So  judiciously  by  whatever  op«^ 
portunities  he  enjoyed,  that  courts  and  high  stations  have 
seldom  produced  a  better  example  of  polite  and  elegant 
behaviour  than  was  exhibited  by  the  associate  of  Messrs. 
Hardy  and  Thelwall.  Indeed  his  manner  had  almost  every 
excellence  that  manner  can  display*— grace,  vivacity,  frank- 
ness, dignity.  Perhaps,  indeed,  in  its  outward  forms,  and 
in  that  which  is  purely  conventional,  his  courtesy  wore  the 
air  of  the  *  vieille  cour,'  and  was  rather  more  elaborate 
than  is  consistent  witli  the  practice  of  this  lounging  uncere* 
monious  age :  but  xi  was  never  forced  or  constrained,  and 
it  sat  not  ungracefully  upon  an  old  man." 

Mr:Tooke's  talents  in  conversation  have  been  always 
praised  by  those  who  ktvew  him,  and  never  praised  too 
highly.  He  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdotes, 
which  he  introduced  with  great  skill,  and  related  with  neat* 
ness,  rapidity,  and  pleasantry.  His  principal  fault  as  a  eom- 
panion  was  ^^  a  love  of  paradox,  and  a  tendency  to  dis- 
putation which  led  him  continually  to  argue  for  the  mere 
^sake  of  victory,  and  in  evident  contradiction  to  his  own 
real  opinion — a  practice  quite  insufferable  when  adopted, 
as  it  often  is,  by  persons  of  ordinary  understanding,  and 
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who  only  flatter  themselves  that  they  possess  the  acuteness 
with  which  Mr.  Tooke  was  really  endowed,  and  to  which 
we  must  own,  that  even  his  liveliness,  native  ingenuity, 
and  felicity  of  illustration,  could  never  wholly  reconcile  us. 

*^  He  possessed  a  rich  vein  of  humour,  sometimes  coarse, 
but  always  striking,  comic,  and  original.  His  speeches 
afforded  some  good  specimens  of  it  to  the  public,  and  he 
indulged  in  it  still  more  freely  in  private.  Perhaps,  in-* 
deed,  it  may  be  fairly  objected  to  him,  that  his  conversa- 
tion was  hardly  ever  quite  serious ;  and  that,  what  with 
paradox,  and  what  with  irony,  it  was  not  easy  to  get  at  his 
true  meaning.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  be  comforted 
himself  for  not  having  a  larger  share  in  the  business  of  the 
worra,  by  laughing  at  every  body  and  every  thing  it  con- 
tained. His  sceptical  disposition  probably  kept  his  mind 
unsettled  upon  many  important  facts  as  to  which  the  ge« 
nerality  of  men  entertain  more  fixed  opinions,  and  he  was 
therefore  ready  to  espouse  either  side  with  equal  zeal  and 
equal  insincerity,  just  as  accident  or  caprice  inclined  him 
at  the  moment.  There  were  other  subjects  on  which  be 
wa^  accustomed  to  speak  more  positively,  but  on  which 
we  are  apt  to  suspect  that  his  esoteric  doctrines  were  very 
different  from  those  which  he  taught  to  aldermen,  shoe- 
makers, and  other  patriotic  persons.  On  such  occasions 
he  could  not  have^  been  in  earnest.  He  must  have  seen 
through  the  designs  of  those  with  whom  he  was  acting- 
he  must  have  loathed  their  vulgarity — he  must  have  de- 
spised their  folly.  We  are  aware  how  severe  a  censure 
upon  his  honesty  this  opinion  implies,  but  we  really  think 
that  a  fair  estimate  of  the  strength  of  his  understanding 
can  lead  to  no  other  conclusion."  These  remarks  applied 
very  forcibly  to  many  whom  he  admitted  to  his  table,  when 
company  became  neciessary  to  him,  sciolists  and  pretenders 
in  philosophy  and  politics,  some  of  whom  he  delighted  to 
ridicule  even  to  their  faces,  and  this  with  an  art,  a  force, 
and  a  pleasantry,  which  were  absolutely  irresistible.  .  On 
such  occasions,  bad  they  been  present,  Mr.  Tooke  would 
have  suspended  the  prejudices,  and  caught  the  admiration 
of  his  most  inveterate  enemies.  ^ 

TOPHAM  (John),  a  learned  antiquary,  was  a  native  of 
Malton,  in  Yorkshire ;  and,  in  an  humble  situation  under 
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the  late  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  esq.  solicitor  to  the  trea- 
sury, acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  ancient  hands  and  mu-^ 
niments  as  raised  him  to  a  place  in  the  state-paper  office, 
with  his  friends  and  patrons,  the  late  sir  Joseph  Ay lofFe, 
bart.  who  died  in  his  arms,  and  Thomas  Astle,  esq.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  preparing  for 
the  press  the  six  volumes  of  the  Rolls  of  Parliament;  an 
office  in  which  he  succeeded  his  friend  Richard  BIyke,  esq. 
with  whom,  in  1775,  he  was  joint  editor  of  Giauville's  "Re- 
ports of  cases  of  controverted  £lections  determined  and 
adjudged  in  parliament,  21  and  22  Jac.  L"  8vo.  To  this 
is  prefixed  an  historical  account  of  the  ancient  rights 
of  determining  cases  upon  controverted  elections.  He 
was  also  editor,  if  not  translator,  of  an  English  edition  of 
sir  John  Fortescue's  "  De  laudibus  Legum  Angliae,"  1775, 
8vo.  On  Mr.  Webb*s  death  he  entered  himself  at  Gray's 
Inn;  applied  to  the  study  of  the  law;  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  appointed  a  commissioner  of  bankrupts.  He  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Lort  as  keeper  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's library  at  Lambeth ;  was  secretary  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  selecting  and  publishing  the  public  records  of 
this  kingdom  ;  and  registrar  to  the  charity  for  relief  of  poor 
widows  and  children  of  clergymen,  and  treasurer  to  the 
orphan  charity-school.  He  married,  in  1794,  one  of  the 
coheiresses  of  the  late  Mr.  Swindon,  an  eminent  and  opu- 
lent schoolmaster  at  Greenwich,  in  Kent.  Mr.  Topham's 
publications  in  the  Archseologia  are,  vol.  VI.  p.  116,  on 
Esnecca,  or  the  King's  Yacht,  in  a  charter  of  Henry  11. ; 
ibid.  179,  on  the  picture  in  Windsor  castle  representing 
the  embarkation  of  Henry  VIII.  at  Dover;  VII.  337,  on  a 
subsidy  roll  of  51  Edward  III.  The  wardrobe  account  of 
21  Edward  I.  was  published  by  the  society  in  1787,  under 
his  direction  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  committee  for  pub- 
lishing other  wardrobe  accounts,  in  "  A  collection  of  Or- 
dinance's and  Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Royal 
Household,  in  divers  reigns,  from  Edward  III.  to  William 
and  Mary,"*l  790,  4to.  Mr.  Topham  was  elected  F.  S.  A. 
in  1767,  and  treasurer  (on  the  death  of  Mr.  Bartlet)  in 
1787,  and  was  also  elected  F.  R.  S.  in  1779.  He  died  at 
Cheltenham,  Aug.  19,  1803.^ 

TOPLADY  (Augustus  Montague),  a  strenuous  cbaoK 
pion  for  the  Calvinism  of-  the  church  of  England^  was  born 
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at  Farnham,  in  Surrey,  Nov.  4,  1740.  His  father  was  Ri- 
chard Toplady,  esq.  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  his  mother, 
Catharine  Bate,  sister  to  the  late  Rev.  Julius  Bate,  and  to 
the  rev.  Mr.  Bate,  rector  of  St.  Paurs,  Deptford,by  whom 
they  were  married,  at  the  said  church,  on  Dec.  :51,  1737. 
They  had  issue  one  son,  Francis,  who  died  in  his  infancy, 
and  afterwards  the  subject  of  our  memoir.  His  godfathem 
were  Augustus  Middleton,  and  Adolphus  Montague,  esqrs.; 
in  respect  to  whom,  he  bore  the  Christian  name  of  the  one, 
and  the  surname  of  the  other.  His  father  died  at  the  siege 
of  Carthagena,  soon  after  his  birth.  He  received  therudi- 
diments  of  his  education  at  Westminster  school ;  but,  it 
becoming  necessary  for  his  mother  to  cake  a  journey  to 
Ireland  to  pursue  some  claims  to  an  estate  in  that  kinp^dom, 
he  accompanied  her  thither,  and  was  entered  at  Trinity 
college,  in  Dublin,  at  which  seminary  he  took  his  decree 
of  bachelor  of  arts.  He  received  orders  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
the  6th  of  June,  1762  ;  and,  after  some  time,  was  indijcted 
into  the  living  of  Broad  Hembury  in  Devonshire.  Here 
be  pursued  his  labours  with  increasing  assiduity,  and  com- 
posed most  of  his  writings.  He  had  for  some  years  occa- 
sionally visited  and  spent  some  time  in  London  ;  but,  in 
1775,  finding  his  constitution  much  impaired  by  the  moist 
atmosphere  of  Devonshire,  with  which  it  never  agreed,  he 
removed  to  London  entirely,  after  some  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  exchange  his  living  for  another,  of  equivalent 
value,  in  some  of  the  middle  counties.  In  London,  by  the 
solicitation  of  his  numerous  friends,  he  engaged  the  chapel, 
belonging  to  the  French  reformed,  near  Leicester-fields; 
where  he  preached  twice  in  the  week,  while  his  health 
permitted,  and  afterwards  occasionally,  as  much  as,  or  ra- 
ther more  than,  he  was  well  able  to  do.  He  died  Aug.  1 1, 
1778,  His  body  was  buried,  agreeable  to  his  own  desire, 
communicated  to  some  friends,  in  Tottenham-court  chapel. 
It  is  supposed  that  his  intense  application  to  study,  which 
he  frequently  pursued  through  the  night  to  three  and  four 
o^clock  in  the  morning,  was  the  means  of  inducing  his  dis- 
order, aud  of  accelerating  his  end.  From  this  severe 
pursuit,  so  long  as  his  body  was  able  to  bear  it,  he  could 
not  be  dissuaded. 

He  had  no  preferment  in  the  church  besides  the  vicarage 
of  Broad  Hembury,  which,  as  his  mind  could  never  brook 
the. idea  of  living  in  animosity  with  bis  parish  upon  the  ac- 
count of  tithes,  did  not  amount,    cornrnunibus  annis^  to 
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eighty  pounds  a  year.  For  this  Hving  be  exchanged  an* 
other,  not  far  distant  from  it,  which  had  been  procured  for 
him  by  his  friends  in  a  mode  which  (though  usual  enough) 
his  conscience  conld  not  approve ;  and  therefore,  when  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  their  diligence, 
which  was  not  for  souve  time  afterwards,  he  could  not  rest 
satisfied  till  he  had  parted  with  it. 

His  publications  were,  1.  ^^  The  Church  of  England 
vindicated  from  the  charge  of  Arminianism  ;  and  the  case  of 
Arminian  Subscription  particularly  considered  ;  in  a  Letter 
to  the  rev.  Dr.  Nowell,"  1769.  2.  "  The  Doctrine  of  ab- 
solute Predestination  stated  and  asserted  ;  with  a  prelimi- 
nary discourse  on  the  Divine  Attributes :  translated  in  great 
measure,  from  the  Latin  of  Jerom  Zanchius ;  with  some 
account  of  his  Life  prefixed,"  1769.  3.  "  A  Letter  to  the 
Rev,  Mr.  John  Wesley,  relative  to  his  pretended  abridg- 
ment of  Zanchius  on  Predestination,*'  1770,  2d  edit.  1771, 
4.  **  A  Caveat  against  unsound  Doctrines :  a  Sermon 
preached  at  Blackfryars,  April  29,.  1770."  5.  "Jesus  seen 
of  Angels ;  and  God's  mindfulness  of  man  :  three  Sermons, 
preached  at  Broad  Hembury,  Devon,  Dec.  25,  1770." 
6.  "  Free  Thoughts  on  the  projected  Application  to  Par- 
liament for  the  Abolition  of  Ecclesiastical  Subscriptions," 
1771.  7.  "  More  work  for  Mr.  John  Wesley:  or  a  vin- 
dication of  the  Decrees  and  Providence  of  God  from  the 
defamations  of  a  late  printed  paper,  entitled  ^  The  Conse- 
quence proved,'  1772."  8.  "Clerical  Subscription  no' 
grievance  :  a  Sermon,  preached  at  the  annual  Visitation  of 
the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter,  May  12,  1772."  9.  "His- 
torical Proof  of  the  Doctrinal  Calvinism  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  1774,  2  vols.  8to.  10.  "  Free-will  and  merit 
fairly  examined ;  or  men  not  their  own  Saviours :  a  Ser- 
mon preached  at  Blackfrj^ars,  May  25,  1774."  11. 
**  Good  News  from  Heaven  ;  or,  the  Gospel  a  joyful  sound  : 
<a  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Lock-chapel,  June  19,  1774." 
12.  ^^  The  scheme  of  Christian  and  Philosophical  necessity 
asserted,  in  answer  to  Mr.  John  Wesley's '  tract  on  that 
subject,"  1775.  13,  "Joy  in  Heaven,  and  the  Creed  of 
Devils:  two  Sermons,  preached  iu  London,"  1775,  14. 
^*  Moral  and  Political  Moderation  recommended :"  a  Ser- 
mon, preached  on  the  general  fast,  Dec.  13,  1776.  15. 
"  Collection  of  hymns  for  public  and  private  worship," 
1776.  16.  ^^  His  dyin^  avowal^  dated  Knightsbridge/' 
July  22,  1778. 
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Since  hh  death,  a  complete  edition  of  his  Works  has 
been  (printed  in  6  vols.  8vo,  besides  a  volume  of  posthu- 
mous pieces,  concerning  the  authenticity  of  which  son^ 
doubts  had  been  entertained^  but  these  were  removed  by 
a  letter  from  his  executor,  Mr.  Hussey  of  Kensington,  U> 
whom  he  gave  permission  to  publish  them.  How  far  this 
«vas  done  with  judgment  has  been  doubted.  It  is  certain 
that  some  of  Mr.  Toplady's  posthumous  works  have  placed 
his  character  in  a  different  point  of  view  from  that  in  which 
bis  followers  and  admirers  were  wont  to  contemplate  it. 

The  chief  object  of  his  writings,  as  well  as  of  his  sermons, 
was  the  defence  of  Calvinism,  and  the  proi^f  that  Calvinism 
was  to  be  found  in  the  articles,  &c.  of  the  church  of  £ng«- 
land.  His  creed,  says  one  of  his  reviewers,  (we  suspect 
Mr.Badcock)  was  Calvinism  in  the  extreme  ;  and  when  he 
reasoned  on  some  of  its  distinguishing  principles,  particu^ 
larly  predestination,  be  discovered  no  mean  talent  for  dis- 
putation. He  understood  all  the  niceties  of  that  article; 
fiiid  if  his  arguments  could  not  convince,  his  subtletles^ 
would  confound  an  Arminian.  He  would  take  his  adversary 
on  bts  own  ground,  and  make  his  own  concessions  contri- 
bute to  his  defeat.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  example, 
relisted  by  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Macauley,  in  which 
be  tells  her  of  a  debate  he  once  had  with  Mr.  Burgh,  au- 
thor of  the  '"  Political  Disquisitions."  "  I  should  have 
had,''  says  he,  "  a  sharp  onset  if  he  had  been  in  perfect 
bealtfa.  Even  as  it  was,  he  could  not  forbear  feeling  my 
pulseon  the  article  oi  free  will.  In  the  course  of  our  de- 
bate, I  drove  him  into  thi-s  dreadful  refuge,  viz.  *  that  God 
idothall  he  possibly  can  (these  were  Mr.  Burgh's  own  words) 
^o  hinder  moral  and  natural  evil :  but  he  cannot  prevail, 
men  will  not  pennit  God  to  have  his  wish.'  "  On  Mr. 
Toplady's  asking  him,  if  this  would  not  render  the  Deity 
an  unhappy  being  ?  he  replied,  "  No,  for  he  knows  that  he 
mmt  be.  disappointed  and  defeated,  and  that  there's  no  help 
for  it:  and'therefore  he  submits  to  the  necessity ^  and  does 
not  make  himself  unhappy  aboat  it." 

Aa  Mn  Toplady  had  thus  laboured  in  all  his  works  for 
the  revival  of  Calvinism,  he  passed  with  the  generality, 
•and  particularly  with  the  public  critics,  for  an  enthusiast, 
wkh  ali  its  supposed  accompaniments  of  austerity,  bigotry, 
.«nd  separation  from  the  enjoyments  of  life  and  from  all 
society  but  that  of  his  immediate  followers.  When  there- 
fore in  his  posthumous  works  it  was  discovered  that  he  was 
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much  more  a  man  of  the  world  than  ever  had  been  sus- 
pected^ the  opinion  of  many  of  bis  admirers  was  in  some 
measure  altered.  It  appeared  indeed  that  he  mixed  very 
freely  in  all  the  habits  of  social  intercourse  with  persons  of 
all  persuasions  and  denominations ;  and  we  have  seen  a  let- 
ter of  his  in  print,  in  which  he  not  only  enters  on  an  elal^- 
rate'defence  of  card-playing,  but  speaks  even  with  gentle- 
ness on  the  subject  of  theatrical  and  other  public  amuse* 
ments.  His  admirers  thought  all  this  might  be  candid,  or 
liberal,  but  they  could  not  conceive  it  to  be  consistent  with 
the  spirit  and  tendency  of  his  woVks,  nor  indeed  discover- 
able in  them. — Of  his  defences  of  Calvinism,  his  "  Histo- 
rical Proof'  is  by  far  the  most  able,  and  although  the.  same 
arguments  or  proofs  have  been  more  recently  repeated  in  a 
memorable  controversy,  excited  by  Mr.  Overton's  publica- 
tions, they  have  not  been  placed  either  in  a  more  fair  or 
more  clear  light  than  by  Mr.  Toplady.  As  a  controversial-, 
ist,  in  his  disputes  with  Wesley  and  others,  he  has  been 
blamed  for  a  degree  of  acrimony  unworthy  of  his  cause*; 
but  he  possessed  a  warm  and  active  imagination,  and  a  de- 
gree of  zeal  which  was  not  always  under  the  guidance  of 
judgment.  Against  Wesley  he  may  be  said  to  have  had 
a  confirmed  antipathy,  and  employed  ridicule  as  well  as 
argument  in  opposing  his  opinions  and  conduct.  The 
last  act  of  bis  life  was  to  publish  what  he  called  his 
**  Dying  Avowal,"  in  which  he  contradicted  a  report  cir- 
culated by  Wesley  or  his  followers,  respecting  his  having 
changed  hfs  sentiments.  In  this  short  **  Avowal,"  he  in- 
forms us^  that  his  Arminian  prejudices  received  their  first 
s]iock  fcom  reading  Dr.  Manton's  sermons  on  the  xviith 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  Besides  the  works  above- 
mentioned,' Mr.  Toplady  was  the  editor,  for  some  years, 
of  "The  Gospel  Magazine,"  began  in  1774;  and  in  it, 
under  the  article,  "  Review  of  Books,"  will  be  found 
some  of  his  bitterest  philippics  against  Wesley.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  he  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
ablest  of  modern  writers  in  defence  of  Calvinism,  and 
brought  a  larger  share  of  metaphysical  acuteness  into  the 
controversy  than  any  man  of  his  time.  ^ 

TORC  Y  (John  Baptist  Colbert,  Marquis  of),  son  of  the 
celebrated  French  minister,  Colbert,  was  born  Sept.  19, 1665. 
£eing  sent  early  in  life  to  several  foreign  courts,  be  wav 

1  Life  published  in  1778^  9vo.<--Works,  paisim.— Month.  Rev.  to1..L2UC.. 
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deservedly  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign  de- 
partment in  I6869  director-general  of  the  posts  in  1699, 
and  counsellor  to  the  regency  during  the  minority  of  Louis 
XV. ;  all  which  offices  he  filled  with  great  distinction.     His 
embassies  to  Portugal,  to  Denmark,  and  to  England,  ptit 
bim  upon  a  level  with  the  most  able  negociators.     He  died 
iat  Paris  the  2d  of  September,  1746,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  an  honorary  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences.     He 
had  married  a  daughter  of  the  minister  of  state  Arnauld  de 
Pomponne,  by  whom  be  had  several  children.     Ten  years 
after  his  death,  in  1756,  were  published  his  '*  Memoirs  of 
the  Negotiations  from  the  treaty  of  Ryswic  to  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,"  3  vols.  12mo,  divided  into  four  parts.     The  first 
is  assigned  to  the  negociations  for  the  Spanish  succession  ; 
the  second  to  the  negociations  with  Holland ;  the  third  to 
those  carried  on  with  England ;  and  the  fourth  to  the  affairs 
concerning  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.     These  memoirs,  says 
the  author  of  the  Age  of  Louts  XIV.  consist  of  particulars 
interesting  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  gaining  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  this  business.     They  are  written  with  greatei* 
purity  than  any  of  the  memoirs  of  bis  predecessors  :  they 
are  strongly  marked  with  the  taste  that  prevailed  in  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.     But  their  greatest  value  arises  from 
the  sincerity  of  the  author;  whose  pen  is  always  guided  by 
truth  and  moderation.    Torcy  has  been  justly  characterised 
as^profoundly  wise  in  all  great  affairs,  fertile  in  resources 
in  times  of  difficulty,  always  master  of  himself  amid  the 
allurements  of  good  fortune,  and  under  the  pressures  of 
bad.     Though  of  a  serious  disposition,  yet  in  company  he 
could  be  agreeably  gay,  especially  whenever  he  chose  to 
give  way  to  a  vein  of  delicate  pleasantry  which  was  peculiar 
to  him.     His  temper,  always  even,  was  neither  ruffled  nor 
clouded  by  the  most  arduous  circumstances.     To  this  rar^ 
quality  be  added  that  of  a  good  husband,  a  tender  father^ 
and  a  humane  and  gentle  master.* 

TORELLI  (Joseph),  an  Italian  mathematician,  was  born 
at  Verona,  Nov.  4,  1721,  and  was  educated  at  Padua,  prin^ 
cipaliy  in  jurisprudence,  in  which  faculty  he  took  his  doc- 
tor's degree,  but  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  that  sciencel 
The  knowledge  which  he  acquired  was  so  general,  that 
upon  whatever  subject  the  conversation  happened  to  turn, 
he  delivered  his  sentiments  upon  it  as  if  it  had  formed  th« 

n.,       ■  •  - . 
1  Diet.  Hist.— Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  l^^ 
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only  object  of  bis  study.  On  bis  return  from  the  univer- 
sity, be  entered  on  the  possession  of  a  considerable  for- 
tune, and  determined  to  devote  bimself  entirely  to  literary 
pursuits.  The  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages occupied  mucb  of  bis  time,  bis  object  being  to  un- 
derstand accurately  tbe  two  first,  and  to  be  able  to  write 
mnd  speak  tbe  two  last  with  propriety  and  elegance.  He 
also  learned  French,  Spanish,  and  English,  the  last  parti- 
cularly, for  be  was  eager  to  peruse  tbe  best  English  writers, 
and  was  enabled  to  enter  into  their  spirit.  Ethics,  ufieta-^ 
physics,  divinity,  and  history,  also  shared  much  of  bis  at- 
tention, and  he  displayed  considerable  taste  in  tbe  fine 
arts,  music,  painting,  and  architecture.  Nor  did  be  neg- 
lect the  study  of  antiquities,  but  made  himself  familiarly 
acquainted  with  coins,  gems,  medals,  engravings,  &c. 
Scarce  any  monumental  inscriptions  were  engraved  at  Ve- 
rona which  he  had  not  either  composed  or  corrected.  With 
the  antiquities  of  his  own  country  he  was  so  intimately  ac- 
quainted, that  every  person  of  eminence,  who  visited  Ve- 
rona, look  care  to  ha\'e  -him  in  their  company  when  they 
examined  the  curiosities  of  the  city. 

But  these  pursuits  he  considered  merely  as  amusements  ; 
mathematics  and  the  belles  lettres  were  his  serious  studies. 
These  studies  are  in  general  thought  incompatible;  but 
Torelli  was  one  of  the  few  who  could  combine  the  gravity 
of  the  mathematician  with  the  amenity  of  the  muses  and 
graces.  Of  his  progress  in  mathematics  we  have  a  suffi- 
cient proof  in  bis  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Archi- 
medes, printed  at  Oxford  in  1792,  folio,  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  preparation  of  this  work  had  been  the  labour  of  most 
part  of  his  life.  Having  been  completely  ready  for  publi- 
cation, and  even  the  diagrams  cut  which  were  to  accom- 
pany the  demonstration,  the  manuscript  was  disposed  of 
after  his  death  to  the  curators  of  the  Clarendon  press,  by 
whose  prder  it  was  printed  under  the  immediate  care  of 
Dr.  Robertson,  the  present  very  learned  professor  of  astro- 
nomy. It  seems  to  be  tbe  general  opinion  that  there  have 
been  few  persons  in  any  country,  or  in  any  period  of  time, 
who  were  better  qualified,  than  Torelli,  for  preparing  a  cor- 
rect edition  of  Archimedes.  As  a  Greek  scholar  he  was 
capable  of  correcting  tbe  mistakes,  supplying  the  defects, 
and  illustrating  the  obscure  passages  that  occurred  in  trea- 
tises originally  written  in  the  Greek  tongue  ;  his  knowledge 
of  Latin,  and  a  facility,  acquired  by  habit,  of  writing  in 
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this  language,  rendered  him  a  fit  person  to  translate  the 
Greek  into  pure  and  coiu-ect  Latin,  and  his  comprehensive 
acquaintance  with  mathematics  and  philosophy  qualified 
him  for  conducting  the  whole  with  judgment  iind  accuracy^ 
Torelii  wrote  the  Italian  language  with  the  classic  eie* 
gance  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  appear$ 
by  his  different  works  in  that  language,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  He  translated  the  whole  of  ^sop's  fables  into  La- 
tin, and  Theocritus,  the  epithalamium  of  Catullus,  and  the 
comedy  of  Plautus,  called  ''  Pseudolus,"  into  Italian  verse* 
The  first  two  books  of  the  ^neid  were  also  translated  by 
him  with  great  exactness,  and  much  in  the  style  of  the 
original.      Among  his  other  Italian  tanslations  was  Gray's 

His  life,  like  his  studies,  was  drawn  after  the  model  of 
the  ancient  sages*  Frugal,  temperate,  modest,  he  ex- 
hibited a  striking  contrast  to  the  luxurious  manners  of  his 
age.  In  religion  he  adhered  strictly,  though  not  super- 
stitiously,  to  the  opinions  of  his  ancestors.  He  was  firm 
in  his  resolutions,  but  not  foolishly  obstinate  :  and  so  strict 
an  observer  of  equity,  that  his  probity  would  have  re- 
mained inviolate,  even  though  there  had  been  no  law  to 
bind  him  to  justice.  He  never  married,  that  he  might 
have  leisure  to  devote  himself,  with  less  interruption,  to 
his  favourite  studies.  Every  one  readily  found  admission 
to  him,  and  no  man.  left  him  without  being  both  pleased 
and  instructed  ;  such  was  the  sweetness  of  his  temper, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  communicated  informa- 
tion. He  adhered  with  great  constancy  to  his  friendships. 
This  was  particularly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Clemens 
Sibiliati,  whose  life  of  him  is  prefixed  to  the.  Oxford 
edition  of  his  Archimedes ;  with  him  he  kept  up  the  closest 
connection  from  a  school  boy  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
was  peculiarly  attached  likewise  to  many  men  of  distinc- 
tion, both  in  Italy  and  Britain,  the  late  earl  Stanhope, 
earl  Mansfield,  John  Strange,  esq.  &c.  Torelii  died  Au- 
gust IS,  1781,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. ' 

TORF^US  (Thermodus),  a  learned  Danish  historian 
and  antiquary,  was  born  in  Iceland,  and  partly  educated 
there,  but  completed  his  studies  in  Denmark.  Here  he 
became  so  weU  known  for  his  acquaintance  with  history, 

^  Life  by  Sibiliat'. — Memoria  delta  Sociato  Italiaoa,  torn.  II.  1784. — Ency- 
clopedia Britaonica,  Dr.Gleig'i)  Suppkaaent.— Uutloa*s'Diotionary,  niiwcdit. 
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that  when  Frederick  III.  king  of  Denmark,  himself  a  very 
learned  prince,  wanted  some  able  scholar  to  translate  cer* 
tain  Icelandic  MSS,  which  were  in  his  library,  Torfaeus 
was  recommended  to  him,  and  executed  his  task  so  much 
to  the  king's  satisfaction,  that  he  retained  him  for  several 
years  in  his  court,  and  employed  him  on  other  affairs  that 
had  no  Connexion  with  his  studies,  and  always  admired 
him  as  a  man  of  talent  and  probity.  As  a  reward  he  gave 
him  a  valuable  appointment  in  the  customs,  but  Torfasus 
found  it  not  very  agreeable  to  one  of  his'  disposition,  and 
was  about  soliciting  an  exchange  when  the  king  died.  His 
successor  and  son,  Christian  V.  appointed  him  his  historio- 
grapher for  Norway,  with  a  salary  of  600  German  crowns. 
This  enabled  Torfseus  to  reside  either  at  Copenhagen,  or 
^t  an  estate  he  had  in  Stongeland,  pursuing  his  researches 
into  history  and  antiquities.  He  died  in  1719,  or  1720, 
nearly  eighty  years  old.  As  an  historian,  he  occupies  a 
very  high  rank  among  his  countrymen.  His  principal 
works,  or  those  best  known,  although  all  are  scarce,  ar^ 
1.  "  Historia  rerum  Norvegicarum,"  Hafniae  (Copenhagen) 
1711)  4  vols,  in  2,  fol.  2.  "Orcades,  seu  rerum  Orcaden- 
sium  historisB  libri  tres,"  ibid.  1697,  1715,  fol.  3  *'  Series 
Dynastarum  et  Regum  Danise,  a  Skioldo  Odini  filio,  ad 
Gormum  GrandaBVum,"  ibid,  1702,  4to.  4.  "Historia  Vin- 
laudisB  antiquae,"  1705,  8vo.  5.  ^*  Groenlandia  antique, 
seu  veteris  Groenlandise  descriptio,^'  1706,  Svo.  * 

TORNASIUS  (John),  the  first  of  a  family  of  eminent 
printers  and  booksellers,  called  in  French  Detournes,  was 
born  at  Lyons  in  1504,  and  learned  printing  first  in  the 
'  bouse  of  Sebastian  Gryphius.  He  appears  to  have  esta- 
blished another  house  about  1540,  and  printed  many  books 
in  the  name  and  on  account  of  Gryphius ;  but  from  1544 
we  find  his  own  name  to  a  number  of  very  correct  editions. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned,  an  edition  of  "  Petrarch,'^ 
in  Italian,  1545,  16mo,  with  a  letter  from  him  to  Maurice 
Sceva,  of  Lyons,  in  which  he  gives  a  curious  account  of  the 
discovery  of  Laura^s  tomb,  in  1533,  in  the  chapel  of  the, 
Cordeliers'  church  at  Avignon ;  a  "  Dante,*'  1547,  16itio ; 
"  Let  Marguerites  des  Marguerites  de  la  reine  de  Navarre," 
1547,  S^o;  "  Vitruvius,"  with  Philander's  commentary 
and  woodcuts  finely  executed,  1552,  Svo ;  and  ^^  Frois* 
Srttrt's   Chronicles,"   1559— r61,  4  vols.   fol.      Most   of  his 

*  Moreri. 
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•dilioDs  have  Latin  prefaces  or  dedications  from,  his  pen. 
His  talents  procured  him  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
king's  printer  at  Lyons,,  where  he  died  of  the  plague  in 
1564.  His  device  was  two  vipers  forming  a  circle,  the 
female  devouring  the  head  of  the  male,  while  she  herself 
H  devoured  by  her  young,  with  the  inscription  ^'  Quod  tibi 
fieri  non  vis,  alteri  ne  faceris."  This  device  is  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  front  of  a  house  at  Lyons,  in  the  rue  Raisin, 
where  his  printing-office  stood.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  John,  who  was  also  king's  printer,  and  carried  on  th^ 
business  until  1585.  His  editions  did  not  yield  in  elegance 
or  correctness  to  those  of  his  father,  but  beitig  obliged  at 
the  date  above-mentionbd  to  quit  his  country,  upon  ac- 
count of  his  religion,  for  he  was  a  protestant,  he  settled  at 
Geneva,  where  he  had  every  encouragement,  and  in  1604 
became  a  member  of  the  council  of  two  hundred.  Like 
the  Geneva  printers,  however,  he  deteriorated  what  he 
printed  here  by  eqiploying  bad  paper.  He  died  in  1615. 
His  descendants  continued  the  printing  and  bookselling 
business  at  Geneva,  and  had  established  a  very  extensive 
trade,  when  in  1726,  John  James,  and  James  Detournes 
purchased  the  stock  of  Anisson  and  Posnel,  famous  book*- 
seilers  of  Lyons,  and  obtained  permission,  notwithstanding 
their  religion,  to  settle  there ;  and  as  they  also  continued 
(heir  house  at  Geneva,  they  greatly  extended  their  trade, 
particularly  to  Spain  and  Italy.  In  1740  the  learned  John 
Christian  Wolff  dedicated  to  them  bis  *'  Monumenta  Ty- 
pographical* as  to  the  oldest  printing  and  bookselling  fa- 
laily  in  Europe.  Their  trade,  which  consisted  chiefly  in 
theological  works,  having  begun  to  fall  off  when  the  Jesuits, 
were  suppressed,  thqir  sons,  who  had  a  plentiful  fortune, 
sold  off  the  whole  of  their  stock  in  1780,  and  retired  from 
a  business  which  had  been  carried  on  in  their  family  with 
great  reputation  for  nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  years. ^ 

TORQUEM ADA  (John  de),  a  celebrated  Dominican, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Turrecremata,  was  born  in 
1388,  of  an  illustrious  family  at  Valladolid.  He  attended 
the  council  of  Constance  in  1417,  was  admitted  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne  in  1429,  held  some  important  offices  in  his 
order,  and  became  master  of  the  sacred  palace.  Pope  £u- 
genius  IV.  sent  him  to  the  council  of  Basil,  where  be  stre<- 
nuottsly*  supported  the  court  of  Rome.   He  was  created  car* 

1  Itiog.  Univ.  ia  art.  DetoofDCS. 
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dinal  in  1439,  did  great  services  to  his  order,  and  died  at 
Rome,  September  26,  1468,  aged  eighty.  His  works  are, 
*^  Commentaries  on  Gratian's  Decretal,"  Venice,  1578,5 
torn. ;  a  treatise  "  On  the  Church  and  the  Papal  Authority,** 
Venice,  1562,  fol.;  "  Expositio  super  toto  Psalterio,'-  Rome, 
1470,  4to,  reprinted  in  1472,  and  at  Mentz  in  1474  ;  **  Me- 
ditationes,^'  Rome,  1467,  often  reprinted  in  tlie  same  cen- 
tury, and  all  now  of  great  rarity.  He  wrote  also  various 
others  in  Latin,  in  which,,  says  L^Avocat,  he  servilely  de* 
fends  the  Ultramontane  opinions,  like  a  slave  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  rather  than  like  an  impartial  divine,  and  a  bishop. 
He  was  unquestionably  an  excessive  bigot,  and  of  a  most 
persecuting  spirit.     Father  Touron  has  written  his  life. ' 

TORRE  (Philip  bella),  a  learned  antiquary,  was  born 
in  1657,  of  a  noble  family  at  Ciudad  in  the  Frioul.  His 
connexions  with  Octavio  Ferrari,  one  of  the  most  learned 
antiquaries  of  Italy,  incresised  his  tiatural  taste  tor  that 
study.  Having  settled  at  Rome,  hegaified  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  the  cardinals  Imperiali  and  Noris,  pope  In- 
nocent XII.  and  Clement  XI.  which  latter  gave  him  the 
bishopric  of  Adria,  in  1702,  where  he  died  in  1717..  His 
works  are,  **  Monumenta  veteris  Antii,"  1700,  4to,  much 
valued;  "  Taiirobolium  antiquum,'*  Lugduni,  l704,  re- 
printed in  Sallengre's  "  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum ;"  "De 
annis  imperii  M.  Antonii  Aurelii  Heliogabali,'*  &g.  1714, 
4to ;  Dissertations  on  worms  in  the  human  body,  and  on 
an  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  with  several  other  learned  pieces  in 
the  Italian  journals.  ^ 

TORRE  (John  Maria  de  la),  a  celebrated  philosopher, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1710,  of  a  family  originally  of  Genoa, 
and  studied  in  the  Clementine  college  at  Rome.  He  be*r 
came  afterwards  professor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics 
at  the  college  of  Ciudad,  in  the  Frioul.  Thence  he  went 
to  Naples,  and  taught  these  sciences  in  the  archiepiscops^l 
seminary.  Charles  of  Bourbon,  king  of  Naples,  appointed 
bim  in  1754  to  be  his  librarian,  superintendant  of  the  voy^l 
printing-office,  and  keeper  of  the  museum,  which  enabled 
him  to  devote  his  time  to  his  favourite  pursuits^^  one  of 
which  was  the  improvement  of  microscopes,  which  he 
brought  to  a  very  great  degree  of  perfection,  by  inventing 
the  highest  magnifiers  that  bad  ever  been  known,  four  of 
which  he  sent  in  1765  to  our  royal  society.     An  account 

^  Dupin. — Cave,  vol.  II. — Antooio  Bibl.  Hisp.  Vet. 
»  Niceron,  vol.  I. — ^Tiraboschi, 
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of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions^  vols. 
LV.  and  LVI.  This  ingenious  author  was  a  member  of 
.the  principal  academies  of  Italy,  and  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  those  of  Paris,  London,  and  Berlin.  He  died  March 
7,  1782,  not  more  regretted  as  a  man  of  genius,  than  as  a 
man  of  private  worth  and  amiable  manners.  His  principal 
works  are,  "On  Natural  Philosophy,"  Naples,  1749,  2  vols. 
4to.  ^.  "  Elementa  Physicae,"  ibid.  1767,  8  vols.  3. "  Hb- 
tory  and  phenomena  of  Vesuvius,"  1755,  4to.  4.  "  Mi* 
croscopical  Observations,"   1766,  &c.^ 

TOHRENTIUS  (LiEViNUS),  in  his  native  language  called 
Vakder  Beken,  a  very  learned  man,  who  flourished  not 
long  after  the,  restoration  of  letters,  was  born  at  Ghent,  in 
Flanders,  in  1525,  and  educated  at  Louvain,  Thence  he 
went  to  Bologna,  in  order  to  study  the  civil  law  and  anti* 
quities ;  where  he  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in 
polite  literature,  and  particularly  in  poetry,  that  he  became 
known  all  over  Italy,  and  acquainted  with  all  the  learned  of 
Rome,  Venice,  and  Padua.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of 
learning,  but  of  business  also ;  and  hence,  after  returning 
to  his  own  country,  was  thought  a  fit  person  to  be  employed 
in  several  embassies.  He  took  holy  orders,  and  at  length 
was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Antwerp.  Hence  he  was 
translated  to  the  metropolitical  church  of  Mechlin,  where 
be  died  in  1595,  at  seventy  years  of  age.  He  founded  a 
college  of  Jesuits  at  Louvain,  the  place  of  his  education,  to 
which  he  left  his  library,  coins,  &c.  Besides  an  octavo 
volume  of  "  Latin  poems,"  printed  by  Plantin,  at  Antwerp, 
in  1594,  he  wrote  *^  Commentaries  upon  Suetonius  and 
Horace;"  the  former  printed  in  1592,  the  latter  in  1608, 
4to.  Scaliger,  Lipsius,  Scioppius,  and  indeed  all  the 
learned,  have  spoken  well  of  his  ^^  Commentaries."  Fa- 
bricius,  speaking  of  explications  and  emendations  of  Ho- 
race, says,  that  he  and  Lambinus  were  men  of  great  learn- 
ing and  critical  talents,  and  had  carefully  consulted  the 
best  manuscripts,  but  it  is  thought  that  Torrentius  had  in- 
trusted the  collation  to  some  person  who  had  not  his  own 
accuracy.  ^ 

TORRICELLI  (Evangeusta,)  an  illustrious  mathema- 
tician and  philosopher  of  Italy,  was  born  at  Faenza,  in  1608, 
and  was  trained  iq  Greek  and  Latin  literature  by  an  uncle 
who  was  a  monk,^  Natural  inclination  led  him  to  cultivate 
mathematical  knowledge,   which   he  pursued   some   time 

*  Diet,  filst.  '  Foppen  Bibl.  Belg. — Moreri.— Saxii  Onomakt. 
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without  a  omstfr ;  but,  at  about  twenty  years  of  age^h^ 
waot  to  Romey  where  he  continued  the  pufsuit  of  it  under 
father  Beniedict  Castelli.  Castelli  had  been  a  scholar  of 
the  great  Galilei,  and  bad  been  called  by  pope  Urban  VUL 
to  be  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  Rome.  TorriceUi 
made  so  eictraordinary  a  progress  under  this  qriaster,  that, 
baying  read  Galilei's  ^^  Dialogues/'  he  composed  a  ^^Trea-p 
tisa  concerning  Motion"  upon  his  principles.  Castelli, 
astonished  at  the  performance,  carried  it  and  read  it  to 
Galilei,  who  heard  it  with  much  pleasure,  and  conceived 
a  high  esteem  and  friendship  for  the  author.  Upon  this 
Castelli  proposed  to  Galilei,  that  Torriceili  should  com^ 
and  live  with  him  ;  recommending  him  as  the  most  proper 
person  be  could  have,  since  he  was  the  most  capable  of 
comprehending  those  sublime  speculations  which  his  own 
great  age,  infirmities,  and,  above  all,  want  of  sight,  pre* 
vented  him  from  giving  to  the  world.  iQalilei  accepted  ibe 
proposal,  and  Torriceili  the  employment,  as  things  of  all 
pthers  the  most  advantageous  to  each.  Qalilei  was  at  Flo-o 
rence,  whither  Torriceili  arrived  in  1641,  and  begao  to 
take  clown  what  Galilei  dictated,  to  regulate  his  pap^r^, 
and  to  act  in  every  respect  according  to  bis  directions.  But 
be  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  this  situation  long,  for 
at  the  end  of  three  months  Galilei  died.  Torriceili  was 
then  about  returning  to  Rome.  But  the  grand  duke  Fer- 
dinand II.  engaged  him  to  continue  at  Florence,  making 
bim  his  own  mathematician  for  the  present,  and  promising 
bim  the  chair  as  soon  as  it  should  be  vacant.  Here  he  ap- 
plie4  himself  intensely  to  the  study  of  mathe^matics,.  pby- 
sic3,  and  d-stronomy,  making  pany  improvements  and  some 
discoveiries.  Among  others,  be  greatly  improved  the  art 
of  making  microscopes  and  telescopes ;  and  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  he  first  found  out  the  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  by  a  proportionate 
column  of  quicksilver,  the  barometer  being  called  from  him 
the  Torricellian  tube,  and  Torricellian  experiment.  Iq 
short,  great  things  were  expected  from  him,  and  great 
things  would  probably  have  been  farther  performed  by  biiQ 
if  be  had  lived ;  but  he  died,  after  a  few  days  illness,  in 
1647,  when  he  was  but  just  entered  the  fortieth  year  of  biit 
age. 

Torriceili  published  at  Florence,  in  1644,  a  volume  of 
ingenious  pieces,  entitled  *^  Opera  Geometriqa,''  in  4to. 
There  was  also  published  at  the  same  place,  in  1715,'^  Lez- 
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9tioni  Accademiche/^  consistiog  of  96  pages  in  4to.  These 
are  discourses  that  had  been  pronounced  by  him  upon  dif** 
f^reni  occasions.  The  first  of  them  was  to  the  academy  of 
La  Crusca,  by  way  of  thanks  for  admitting  him  into  their 
body.  The  rest  are  upon  subjects  of  mathematics  and  phy- 
$ics.  Prefixed  to  the  whole  is  a  long  life  of  Tonriceili,  by 
Thoouis  Buonaventuriy  a  Florentine  gentleman. ' 

TORRIGIANO  (Peter),  an  eminent  Florentine  sculp- 
toff  was  born  about  .1473|  and  was  the  contemporary  of 
Michael  Angelo,  in  competition  with  whom  he  executed 
some  works  in  the  town-hall  of  Florence*  He  was  an  artist 
of  very  superior  merit,  but  a  proud,  inconsiderate,  and  un- 
governable character.  It  was  in  one  of  his  passionate  fits 
that  be  struck  Michael  Angelo  with  such  force  as  to  flatten 
bis  nose.  Benyenuto  Cellini,  in  his  own  life,  has  recorded 
this  affair,  as  related  to  him  by  Torrigiano  himself:  '^  His 
conversation  one  day  happening  to  turn  upon  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarroti,  on  seeing  a  drawing  of  mine  made 
from  the  celebrated  cartoon  of  the  battle  of  Pisa  :  ^  This 
Buonarroti  and  I  (said  Torrigiano)^.  when  we  were  young 
men,  went  to  study  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  in 
the  chapel  of  Masaccio;  and  it  was  customary  with  Bub- 
narroti  to.  rally  those  who  were  learning  to  draw  there. 
One  day,  amongst  others,  a  sarcasm  of  his  having  stung 
me  to  the  quick,  I  was  extremely  irritated,  and,  doubling 
^y  ^^U  gave  him  such  a  violent  blow  upon  his  nose,  that 
I  felt  the  bone  and  cartilage  yield  as  if  they  had  been 
made  of  paste,  and  the  mark  I  then  gave  him  he  will  carry 
to  his  grave'.'* 

Cellini's  account  of  Torrigiano  is,  that  ^'  be  was  a  hand* 
some  man ;  but  of  consunimate  assurance,  having  rather 
the  air  of  a  bravo  than  a  scolptor  :  above  all,  his  strange 
gestures  and  sonorous  voice,  with  a  manner  of  knitting  his 
brows,  enough  to  frighten  every  man  who  saw  him,  gave 
bim  a  most  tremendous  appearance,  and  he  was  continually 
talking  of  his  great  feats  among  tnose  bears  of  Englishmen 
whose  country  he  had  but  recently  left.'*  At  what  time  he 
oame  into  England  is  not  known,  but  in  1519,  according 
to  Stow,  he  executed  the  superb  tomb  of  Henry  VII.  in 
Westminster-abbey,  for  which  he  received  i  OOOZ.  for  the 
whole  stuff  and  workmanship.  It  is  also  said  by  Vasari 
that  be  executed  variety  of  works  in   marble,  brass,  and 

^  FabroDi  ViUs  Italorum.— Chaufepie.^'-HuUoQ's  Diet. 
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Wood,  in  concurrence  with  other  masters  of  this  cpuntry^ 
over  all  whom  he  was  allowed  the  superiority.  Vertue 
ascribes  to  him  the  tomb  of  Margaret  countess  of  Rich- 
mond, mother  of  Henry  VII.;  and  that  of  Dr.  Young 
master  of  the  Rolls  in  the  chapel  at  the  Rolls  in  Chancery- 
lane  ;  and  lord  Orfordis  inclined  to  attribute  to  him  ahead 
of  Henry  Vlll.  in  plaister  in  a  round  at  Hampton-court. 
His  lordship  adds,  that  at  Strawbeiry-hill  is  a  model  in 
stone  of  the  head  of  Henry  VII.  in  the  agony  of  death. 
It  is  in  the  great  style  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo, 
and  worthy  of  either,  though  undoubtedly  by  Torrigiano. 

The  ungovernable  and  restless  habits  of  this  artist  preci- 
pitated him  into  great  difficulties,  and  the  circumstances  of 
bis  death  furnish  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  vicissitude 
of  life,    and  the  baneful  effects  of  inquisitorial  jurispru- 
dence.    Upon  leaving  England,  he  visited  Spain,  and  after 
distinguishing  himself  by  many  excellent  works,  was  em- 
ployed by  a  Spanish  grandee  to  sculpture  in  marble  a  Ma- 
donna and  Infant  Christ,  of  the  size  of  nature,  with  high 
promises  to  be  rewarded  in  proportion  to  its  merit ;  and  as 
the  grandee  was  of  the  6rst  rank,  Torrigiano  flattered  him- 
self with  proportionate  expectation.      After  much  study 
and  application  he  completed  his  work  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  grandee  saw  the  performance  with  delight  and 
reverence,  bestowing  on  him  the  highest  praise.   Impatient 
to  possess  his  treasure,  he  immediately  sent  for  it,  and  that 
bis  generosity  might  be  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage 
he  loaded  two  lacqueys  with  the  money  to  defray  the  pur- 
chase.    The  bulk  was  promising ;  but  when  the  bags  were 
found  to  contain  nothiiigbut  brass maravedi,;whichamounted 
only  to  the  small  sum  of  thirty  ducats,  vexation  and  dis- 
appointment roused  Torrigiano^s  resentment,  who  consir 
dered  this  present  rather  as  an  insult  than  as  a  reward 
for  his  merit,  and,  on  a  sudden,  snatched  up  his  mallet,  and 
without  regard  to  the  perfection  of  his  workmanship,  or 
the  sacred  character  of  the  image,  he  broke  it  in  pieces, 
and  dismissed  the  lacqueys,  with  their  load  of  farthings,  to 
tell  the  tale.    The  grandee,  with  every  passion  alive  to  this 
merited  disgrace,  and  perhaps  impressed  with  superstitious 
horror  for  the  sacrilegious  nature  of  the  act,    presented 
him  before  the  court  of  inquisition  ;  and  impeached  him 
for  his  conduct  as  an  infidel  and  heretic.    Torrigiano  urged 
the  right  of  an  author  over  his  own  creation  :  reason  pleaded 
on  his  side,  but  all  in  vain  ;  he  was  condemned  to  lose  his 
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Jife  with  tprture.  The  holy  office,  however,  lost  its  vic- 
tim, for  Torrigiano  starved  himself  to  death  in  prison,  in 
1522.* 

TORSELLINO.     See  TURSELLINUS. 

TORTEL  LI  US  (John),  otherwise  Aretin,  from  being 
born  at  Arezzo,  was  one  of  the  learned  men  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  although  our  accounts  of  him  are  not  very  satis- 
factory. He  either  x^omposed  or  translated  a  ^'  Life  of  St. 
Athanfasius*"  He  was  admitted#into  the  confidence  of  Ni- 
cholas V.  whose  chamberlain  he  was.  His  conversation 
and  candour  have  been  much  praised.  He  was  principally 
skilled  in  grammar,  as  appears  by  his  book  ^  De  Potestate 
Literarum.*'  C^esner's  **  Elibliotheca"  gives  the  titles  of 
many  other  works ;  and  Magius  quotes  a  **  Lexicon*'  of  his. 
Laurentius  Valla  must  have  been  one  of  his  admirers,  as  he 
dedicates  to  him  his  books  <*  De  Latina  Elegantia."  He 
died  in  1 466. » 

TOSSANUS,  or  TOUSSAIN  (Daniel),  a  learned  pro- 
testant  divine,  was  born  at  Montbeillard,  then  belonging  to 
the  dukes  of  Wirtemberg,  July  15,  1 541.  His  father,  Peter 
Toussain,  who  was  minister  of  that  place,  had  formerly 
been  a  canon  of  Metz,  but  afterwards  embraced  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  was  employed  by  George  duke  of  Wir- 
temberg to  introduce  it  at  Montbeillard,  which  he  did  with 
great  effect  until  his  death  in  1573,  in  his  seventy- fourth 
year.  His  latter  days  were  embittered  by  the  loss  of  two  of 
his  sons,  one  of  whom  was  assassinated  at  Montbeillard,  and 
the  other'perished  in  the  massacre  at  Paris  in  1572. 

Daniel,  the  subject  of  this  article,  after  some  education 
in  his  native  place,  was  sent  to  Basil  in  1555,  where  he  stu- 
died for  two  years,  and  was  admitted  to  the  first  academic 
degree,  probably  that  of  bachelor  of  arts.  He  then  went 
to  Tubingen,  where  he  continued  his  studies  for  two  n(iore 
years,  under  the  patronage  and  at  the  expence  of  Chris* 
topher  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  who  thus  wished  to  reward  his 
father's  services  to  the  infant-church  of  Montbeillard.  Here 
he  applied  himself  to  belles  lettres  and  philosophy,  and 
took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  had  also  gone 
through  a  course  of  divinity  ;  for  we  find  that  when  his  fa- 
ther recalled  him  to  his  native  place,  he  preached  there, 
both  in  French  and  German  ;  but  finding  himself  indiffe^* 

'  Walpple'f  Anecdotes. — Dapp^'s  Life  of  Michael  Angelo. 
*  Gen.  bijct.— Moreri.^-Saxii  Onomast. 
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rently  acquainted  with  the  /former  of  those  languages,  hd 
went  in  1559  to  Paris,  where  he  might  acquire  a  greater 
facility  in  speaking  and  writing,  and  at  the  same  time  carry 
on  his  other  studies.  The  fcillowing  year  he  left  Paris  for 
Orleans,  where  he  taught  Hebrew  for  some  time,  and  be* 
ing  admitted  into  the  ministry,  officiated  in  the  church 
there,  which  was  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  flourishingf 
of  the  protestant  congregations  in  France.  There  in  1565 
be  married  the  daughter  of  an  advocate  of  parliament,  who 
had  been  counsellor  to  queen  Catherine  de  Medici  before 
the  troubles. 

While  Tossanus  was  here,  he  was  frequently  exposed  to 
the  greatest  dangers  duruig  the  war  which  broke  out  be* 
tween  the  catholics  and  protestants,  Orleans  being  besieg- 
ed, and  being  full  of  adherents  to  the  duke' of  Guise  and 
his  party.  But  by  various  means,  although  much  perse-^ 
cuted,  he  escaped  all,  and  finally  reached  Heidelberg^ 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the  pipus  Frederick  HI. 
elector  palatine ;  and  was  so  well  received  by  that  prince 
and  by  all  descriptions  of  people,  as  soon  to  be  able  to  for* 
get  his  many  dangers  and  sufferings.  The  prinl:e  after- 
wards employed  him  in  visiting  the  reformed  churches  in 
his  dominions,  and  in  composing  some  differences  of  opi- 
nion among  them,  which  he  is  said  to  have  performed  with 
equal  ability  and  zeal.  On  the  death  of  that  prince,  how- 
ever, in  1576,  he  experienced  a  reverse,  his  son  Louis  be- 
ing a  Lutheran,  and  unwilling  to  retain  Toussain,  who  was 
a  Calvinist,  in  his  service.  His  brother  prince  Casimir^ 
who  was  of  his  father's  persuasion,  t^en  invited  Toussain 
to  Newstadt,  made  him  superintendant  of  the  churches 
there,  and  on  the  death  of  Ursinus,  professor  of  divinity^ 
*He  also  officiated  in  the  church  of  St.  Lambert,  composed 
of  refugees ;  and  preached  to  them  in  French,  and  by  tho 
prince's  desire,  joined  Zanchius  and  Ursinus  in  the  publi«> 
cation  of  various  works  in  support  of  the  reformation.  In 
1578  he  presided  at  a  synod  which  prince  Casimir  bad  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  establishing  conformity  in  doc- 
trine and  discipline,  and  of  assisting  the  exiles  of  the  pala- 
•  tinate.  With  this  prince  Toussain  became  so  great  a  fa- 
vourite, that  his  highness  took  no  steps  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  without  consulting  him,  and  such  was  the  general 
report  of  his  character,  that  foreign  princes  or  ambassadors 
who  visited  the  court  at  Newstadt,  made  it  a  point  to  pay 
their  respects  to  Toussain,     On  the  death, of  the  elector 
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Louis  IV.  in  1583,  prince  Casimir,  his  brother,  had  the 
charge  of  his  infant  son  and  successor  Frederick  IV.  On 
this  he  removed  to  Heidelberg,  in  order  to  take  the  regency 
into  his  own  hands,  and  employed  Toussain  in  promoting 
the  reformed  rehgion.  In  this,  however,  be  was  much  ob-* 
structed  by  the  violence  of  the  Lutheran  party  ;  and  the 
prince,  ^fter  in  vain  endeavouring  by  conferences  to  allay 
the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  was  untier  the  necessity  of  dis- 
missing the  most  turbulent  from  their  situations  in  the 
church  or  university.  This  was  no  more  than  had  been 
done  by  the  late  elector  without  any  ceremony :  but  the 
prince  regent  in  the  present  case  took  every  pains  to  show 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  with  him,  s^ll  other  means 
of  pacification  having  failed. 

In  the  mean  time  Grynaeus,  first  professor  of  divinity  at 
Heidelberg,  having  been  removed  to  Basil  in  1586,  Tous- 
sain was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  after  entering  on 
the  office,  complied  with  the  statutes  of  the  university  by 
taking  his  doctor's  degree.  In  1587  bis  wife  died,  and 
about  a  year  and  a  half  after  he  married  the  widow  of  M. 
Chapetle,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  the  prince  of  Conde. 
In  1592  he  lost  his  illustrious  patron  prince  Casimir,  but 
as  thct  young  elector  adhered  to  the  same  sentiments  in  re- 
ligion, no  change  took  place  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  In 
1594,  Toussain  was  chosen  rector  of  the  university,  aa 
office  which  he  filled  with  great  credit.  In  1596  when  the 
plague  had  driven  not  only  the  court,  but  most  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  from  Heidelberg,  Toussain  remained 
at  his  post,  preaching,  and  administering  what  support  and 
consolation  he  could  to  the  sufferers.  Beginning  now  to 
feel  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  would  have  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship, but  this  was  not  accepted,  although  he  was  per- 
mitted to  relax  in  every  way  suitable  to  his  health.  He  died 
Jan.  10,  1602,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  university. 

His  son  Paul,  also  a  divine  of  much  learning  and  reputa- 
tion in  his  time,  published  a  life  of  his  father,  **  Vita  et 
obitus  Danielis  Tossani,'*  &c.  Heidelberg,  1603,  4to,  with 
various  other  works,  mostly  of  the  controversial  kind,  and 
a  translation  of  Luther's  Bible  with  notes,  ibid.  1617,  folio. 
These  notes  were  attacked  by  the  Lutheran  divines,  and 
defended  by  tbm  author  in  an  **  Apologia  pro  suis  notis  Bib- 
licis,  &c."  1618,  4to.  He  published  also  a  ^^  Lexicon  Con- 
cordantiale  Biblicum,  &c."  of  which  there  have  been  seve- 
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ral  editions)  the  last  at  Francfort  iii  1637,  folio.  He  die4 
in  1629. — His  father's  works,  in  German  and  Latin,  amount 
to  many  volumes  4to  and  folio,  principally  commentartes 
on  various  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  defences  of  particular 
doctrines  of  the  reformed  church.  A  list  may  be  seen  in 
any  of  our  authorities.^ 

TOUP  (Jonathan),  a  very  eminent  critic,  was  descend- 
ed from  a  family  formerly  settled  in  Dorsetshire.  His  grand- 
father, Onesiphorus  Toup,  had  been  a  man  of  good  pro- 
perty, and  patron,  as  well  as  incumbent^  of  Bridport  in 
that  county ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  embarrassed  in 
his  circumstances  before  his  death,  as  he  parted  with  the 
^dvowson,  and  left  a  numerous  family  very  slenderly  pro-- 
vided  for.  His  second  son,  Jonathan,  was  bred  to  the 
church,  and  was  curate  and  lecturer  of  St.  Ives,  Cornwall. 
He  married  Prudence,  daughter  of  John  Busvargus,  esq.  of 
Busvargus  in  Cornwall,  and  by  her  had  issue  Jonathan, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  one  daughter. 

Jonathan,  our  critic,  w£is  born  at  St.  Ives,  in  December 
1713.  He  received  the  first  principles  of  his  education  in 
a  grammar-school  iji  that  town,  and  was  afterwards  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gurney,  master  of  a  private  school, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Merryn.  He  was  removed  from  this 
school  to  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  batchelor  of  arts;  but  his  master  of  arts  degree 
was  taken  at  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  in  1756.  Ip 
1750,  he  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Martin's,  and, 
in  1774,  was  installed  prebendary  of  Exeter,  In  1776,  he 
was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Merryn's.  He  owed 
these  two  last  pieces  of  preferment  to  the  patronage  of  Dr. 
Keppel,  bishop  of  Exeter. 

Mr.  Toup  had  lost  his  father  whilst  he  was  a  child  :  and 
his  mother  sometime  after  marrying  Mr.  Keigwin,  vicar  of 
Land  rake  in  Cornwall,  his  uncle  Busvargus  (the  last  male 
of  that  family)  took  him  under  his  care :  considered  him 
as  his  own  child;  and  bore  the  whole  charge  of  his  edu- 
cation both  at  school  and  college.  By  the  death  of  thin 
excellent  man,  without  issue,  in  1751,  Mrs.  Keigwin  suc- 
ceeded, as  heir  at  law,  to  his  estate  and  effects.  A  will 
was  indeed  found,  supposed  to  have  been  signed  by  old 
Mr.  Busvargus  two  days  before  his  death :  but  there  were 
so  many  suspicious  circumstances  attending  it,   that  the 
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persons  who  would  have  been  beneficed  by  it  never  ven* 
tured  to  prove  it.  Mrs.  Keigwin  died  in  1773,  ana  left  a 
will,  bequeathing  the  whole  of  her  estates  to  her  son  Jo* 
natban,  which  accounts  for  the  property  of  which  he  died 
possessed,  and  which  could  not  have  accumulated  from  his 
preferments  or  his  publications. 

In  1760,  Mr.  Toup  published  the  first  work  which  made 
him  known  to  the  world  as  a  critic.  This  was  the  first  part 
of  his  '^  Emendationes  in  Suidam,  in  quibus  plurima  loca 
veterum  Grsecorum,  Sophoclis  et  Aristophanis  imprimis^ 
cum  explicantur  turn  emendantur,''  8vo.  The  second  part 
appeared  in  1764.  This  work  procured  him  the  notice  of 
bishop  Warburton,  who,  from  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion, honoured  him  with  his  correspondence  and  patron- 
age. The  bishop,  in  one  of  his  letters,  laments  his  having 
a  see  without  any  preferment  on  it :  *^  had  it  been  other- 
wise,  he  should  have  been  too  selfish  to  invite  any  of  his 
brethren  to  share  with  him  in  the  honour  of  properly  dis- 
tinguishing such  merit  as  Mr.  Toup's."  All,  however,  that 
the  bishop  could  do,  he  did  with  the  warmth  and  earnest- 
ness of  siocere  friendship.  He  repeatedly  recommended 
Mr.  Toup  to  archbishop  Seeker,  to  the  trustees  for  dis- 
posing of  his  options,  to  lord  Shelburne,  and  to  bishop 
Keppel ;  and  the  favours  that  prelate  conferred  on  Mr. 
Toup  were  owing  to  the  solicitations.of  bishop  Warburton. 

In  1766  the  third  part  of  the  <^  Emendationes  in  Sui- 
dam" was  published,  and  in  the  following  year  archbishop 
Seeker  expressed  a  desire  that  Mr.  Toup  would  lend  his 
assistance  towards  a  new  edition  of  Polyhius,  which  was 
then  in  contemplation;  and  bishop  Warburton,  who  se- 
conded this  wish,  advised  him  to  lay  aside  for  a  while  the 
notes  he  was  preparing  for  Warton's  edition  of  Theocritus, 
but  it  does  not  appear  what  progress  was  made  in  this 
edition.  In  1767,  he  published  his  *^  Epistola  critica  ad 
virum  celeberrimum  Gulielmum  episcopum  Glocestrien- 
sem,'*  8vo.  In  this" letter  to  his  friend  Warburton,  he  takes 
occasion  to  correct  and  illustrate  many  passages  in  ancient 
and  especially  Greek  authors,  with  his  usual  acuteness  and 
judgment.  In  1770,  Mr.  Warton's  edition  of  Theocritus 
was  printed  at  the  university  press  at  Oxford.  Mr.  I'oup 
had  been  a  large  contributor  towards  the  corrections  and 
annotations  of  this  edition,  in  the  title  page  of  which  is 
noticed^  ^^  Epistola  Jo.  Toupii  de  Syracusis,  ejusdemque 
Addenda  in  Theocritum,    necnon  collatiooes  quindecim 
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codicum.**  But  a  note  of  bis  on  Idyll.  XIV.  written,  we 
should  have  said,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  had  he  not  re^* 
peated  and  attempted  to  defend  it  afterwards,  gave  such 
dffence  (to  Dr.  Loivth  particularly)  that  the  vice-chancei-^ 
lor  of  Oxford  had  it  cancelled  and  another. substituted  in 
its  room.  Mr.  Wjtrton,  according  to  Mr.  Cole,  pleaded 
that  Totjp  had  inserted  it  without  his  knowledge.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  principal  authority  vindicates  Mr.  Toup, 
'by  saying  that  Mr.Warton  had  not  stopped  this  note  frodri 
going  to  the  press,  and  that  **  a  respectable  frietid,  in  a  let*^ 
ter  on  this  subject,  declares  his  persuasion  of  Mr.  Toup*s 
sincere  veneration  for  religion.'*  Mr.  Nichols  very  can- 
didly adds,  **  The  matter  is  before  the  public,  who  may 
form  their  own  judgment  on  it."  One  thing  is  very  cer- 
tain, that  the  note  is  grossly  indecent,  and  such  a  one  as 
we  should  not  have  su^ected  from  a  man  who  bad  **  a 
sincere  veneration  for  religion  ;'*  and  that  it  was  a  deli- 
berate act  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Toop,  appeared  ,from  his 
publication  in  1 772  of  his  *♦  Curse  posteriores,  sive  Ap-* 
pendicula  notarum  atque  emendationum  in  Tbeocritum^ 
Oxonii  nuperrittid  publicatum,''  4to,  in  which  the  can- 
celled note  is  repeated,  with  a  reflection  (in  the  preface) 
on  the  persons'who  had  found  fault  with  it,  as  ^^  homun- 
cull  eriiditione  mediocri,  ingenia  nullo,'"  atid  perhaps  the 
folloniug  may  allude,  to  Lowtb,  ^<  qui  in  Hebraicis  per 
omnem  fer^  vitam  turpiter  volutati,  in  litteris  etegantiori- 
bus  plan^  hospites  sutit"  By  the  same  spirit  of  captious 
criticism  and  contempt  for  his  brethren,  in  which,  it  must 
be  allowed,  Toup  too  frequently*  indulged,  be  gave  great 
offence  to  Rciske,  who  in  complimenting^  Warton  for  his  ur- 
banity, calls  Toup  '^  ferocious  and  fouUmouthed,''  although 
few  critics  have  deserved  thia  character  more  than  Reiske 
himself. 

Mr.  Toup's  next  work  was  the  *<  Appendiculum  notarum 
in  Suidam,'*  1775,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  fourth 
volume  of  his  *^  Emendationes."  He  closed  his  labours  itf 
J  778  by  his  edition  of  **  LonginUs,"  which  places  his  fame 
as  a  critic,  on  an  imperishable  basis.  •  Indeed  as  a  writer 
of  profound  learning,  and  singular  ci'itical  sagacity,  Mr. : 
Toup  must  be  acknowledged  to  rank  with  the  most  eminent 
men,  in  those  departments.  Dr.  Borney,  whose  right  to 
judge  cannot  easily  be  disputed,  places  him  as  one  of  the 
seven  pre-eminent  scholars  who  were  the  critical  luminaries 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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As  bis  life  was  passed  in  literary  retirement,  his  personal 
character  was  known  to  few.     His  failings  seem  principalljri 
confined  to  his  works,  in  which  we  are  often  led  to  lament 
an  excess  of  conceit,  and  a  petulant  manner  of  noticing  his 
contemporaries.     He  censured  too  freely,  and  praised  too 
sparingly.     Inr  private  life  he  was  a  kind  iieighbour,  an  in* 
dulgent  master,  and  an  affectionate  and  tender  relations- 
He  was  a  man,  too,  of  great  humanity,  which  be  delighted 
to  extend  to  the  brute  creation.     We  may  suppose  he  also- 
carefully  attended  to  his  duties  as  a  parish  priest,  for,  of  all. 
things,  he  expressed  the  greatest  aversion  to  non^residence, 
aftd  rejected  every  proposal  to  quit  his  situation  upon  such 
terms.     Mr.  Toup  died  Jan.  19,  1785,  in  the  seventy*se«: 
cond  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  under  the  communion 
table  in  his  church  of  St.  Martin.     He  bequeathed  his  pro- 
perty to  a  half*sister,  a  widow,  and  her  daughters,  who 
'lived  with  him.     It  was  one  of  his  whims,  in  his  latter  writ* 
ings  to  call  himself  Joannes^  instead  of  Jonathan  Toup. 
Many  additional  particulars  respecting  this  excellent  scho- 
lar may  be  found  in  our  authority.^ 

TOUR  (Henry  de  la),  viscount  de  Turenne^  a  cele« 
brated  French  general,  was  born  in  September  1611,  at 
Sedan,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  de  la  Tour, 
duke  de  'Bouillon,  descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous French  families.  He  very  early  discovered  uncommon 
talents  for  the  military  art,  and  made  his  first  campaign  ia 
Holland  under  Maurice,  and  Frederic  Henry  of  Nassau, 
his  uncles  on  the  mother^s  side.  He  went  soon  after  into 
Lorrain  with  his  regiment  in  1634,  and  having  contributed 
to  the  taking  of  la  Mothe,  was  appointed  major-general, 
though  at  that  time  very  young.  In  1636  he  took  Saverne^ 
and  the  year  following,  the  castles  of  Hir^on  and  Sorle, 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion,  that  he  acted  like  Scipio,  with 
respect  to  a  very  beautiful  woman,  whom  he  sent  back  to 
her  husbahd.  He  was  made  marecbal  of  France,  in  1 644, 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Ma-» 
riendadf,  1645 ;  but  gained  that  of  Nortlingen,  three  months 
after,  restored  the  elector  of  Treves  to  his  dominions,  and 
the  following  year  eflected  that  famous  junction  of  the 
French  with  the  Swedish  army  commanded  by  general 
Wrangel,  which  compelled  the  duke  of  Bavaria  to  sue  for 
peace.    This  duke  having  broken  the  treaty  he  made  with 
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FrsiiGe,  the  vitcount  de  Turenne  defeated  him  ^t  Zooitr- 
sfaansen^  and  drove  him  entinely  from  his  dominions  in> 
1643.     During  the  civil  wars  be  joined  the  prinqes^  and 
was  defeated  at  fcbe  battle  of  Rbetel*  in  16 BO ;  but  bis  ma- 
jestey^  bemg  soon,  reconciled  tobim^^five  bim  the  con)- 
mand  of  his  army. in   1652.     Hit  conduct  was  afterw9.Tds 
much  admired  at  the  battles  of  Jergeaii,  Gien*  and  tbe 
Fauabonrg  St.  Antoine,  and  in- his  retreat  bet*ore  the  army 
of  the  prioces  at  Villeneuve-SBiiHe-George.     In  1654  he. 
forced  lifae  Spaniards  to  raise  the  siege,  of  Arras,  and  in 
1655,  took  Coad^,  Saint  Gaillain^  and  several  other  places; 
won  the  famous  baule  of  the  Downs,  and  topk  Dunkirk  and 
Oudenarde,  with  almost  all  the  rest  of  Flanders ;  wbicU 
obliged    Spaia  to  conclude  the   peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
in   1660.     These  important  services  deservedly  iLi^qiiired 
him   the   office  of  marecbaUgeneral.  of  the  royal  camps 
and  armies.     A  fresh  war  breaking  out  with  SpaiOf  I6679 
Turenne  commanded  under  the  king^s  orders  in  Fiaaders, 
where  he  took  so  n^any  places  that  the  Spaniards  were 
forced  to  propose  peace  the  following  yean  .  In  the  same 
yeair  he  abjured  the  Protestant  religioni  probably  from  am- 
bitious motives.     In  1672  he  commanded  ibe  French  troops 
during  the  war  against  HoUatid,  took  forty  towns  .in  2^ 
days;  drove  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  ^uite  to  Berlin^ 
won  the  battles  of  Sintsbeim,  Lademburg,  Ensheim^  Mali- 
hausen  and  Turkeim,  and  compelled  the  Imperial  army, 
consisting  of  70,000  men,  to   re* pass  the  Ilhioe.     This 
campaign   acquined   the   viscount   de  Turenne    immortal 
honour.     He  crossed  the  Rhine  to  attack  general  Monier 
cuculli,  and  pursued  him  to  Saspacb,  near  the  town  <>f 
Acfaeren  ;  but  having  ascended  an  eminetiice  to  obsen^  the 
enemy^s  camp,  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  July  27^ 
1675,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.     Ail  France  lamented  the 
loHs  of  tliis  great  man,  whose  generosity  and  modesty, 
joined  to  bis  military  virtues^  and  the  noblest,  qualities  ol 
the  hero,  had  made  him  admired  throughout  £urope.     The 
king  ordered  a  solemn  service  to  be  pecfbrmed  for  liim  in 
the  cathedral  church  at  Parts,  as  for  the  first  prinee  of  the 
blood,  and  that  bis  remains  should  be  interred  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denys,  the  burying-place  of  the  royal  personages  of 
France,  where  the  eardioal,  his  nephew,  raised  a  superb 
mausoleum  to  his  memory.     He  married  Anne  de  Nompar 
de  Caumont,  daughter  of  the  duke  and  marechal  de  la 
Forc^,  but  had  no  children  by  her.     His  life  has  been 
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written  by  the  abb6  Ragueiii^t,  ^xid  M.  de  Ramsay.*-»The 
visoouDt  de  Turenne^  one  of  his  ancestors^  fvrate  ^  valua- 
ble treatise  on  **  The  Military  Art."  ' 

TOURNEFORT  (Joseph  Pxtton  de),  a  famous  bota- 
nist of  France,  was  born  of  a  good  family,  at  Aix  ia  Pror 
▼ence^  Junie  B,  16^6.  Hq  had  a  taste  for  observing  and 
collecting  plants  from  his  childhood;  and,  when  he  was  at 
school,  used  frequently  to  play  truant,  though  he  was  fre-f 
quently  pnnished  fbr  it,'  in  order  to  traverse  the  fields  in 
quest  of  new  discoveries.  The  same  passion  continued 
when  be  was  more  grown  up,  and  after  he  began  to  study* 
philosophy  and  divinity ;  and,  though  all  endeavours  were, 
used  by  bis  father,  who  designed  him  fbr  the  church,  to 
cure  him  of  it,  his  favourite  study  prevailed,  and  plants 
continued  his  object.  In  pursuit  of  them  he  was  ready  to 
traverse  the  globe,  as  he  did  a  great  part  of  it  afterwards ; 
but,  for  the  present,  was  obliged  to  dontent  himself  with 
what  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix  and  the  gardens  of  the 
curious  afforded.  Becoming  his  own  master  by  the  death 
of  bis  father  in  1677,  he  quitted  theology,  which  indeed 
he  had  never  relished,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
physic,  natural  philosophy,  and  botany,  at  the  instigation 
of  an  uncle,  who  was  a  very  ingenious  and  repatable  pby?* 
sician..  In  1678,  he  ran  over  the  mountains  of  Dauphini6 
and  Savoy,  and  thence  enriched  his  collection  with  a  great 
number  of  curious  specimens.  In  1679  he  went  to  Mont-* 
pelter,  to  study  medicine  and  anatomy.  In  this  town  was 
a  garden  of  plants,  which  had  been  estal;>lished  by  Henry 
IV.' but  this  did  not  satisfy  his  curiosity  :  he  travelled  over 
the  country  round  abojut  Montpelier,  and  brought  back 
.  with  htm  plants  which  were  before  unknown  to  the  bota-> 
nists  of  that  place..  His  curiosity  becoming  more  ardent, 
he  formed  a  scheme  of  passing  over  into  Spain,  and  set 
out  for  Barcelona  in  April  1681.  He  spent  some  time  in 
the  mountains  of  Catalonia,  whither  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  young  physicians  of  the  country,  and  the  students 
in  physic,  to  whom  he  pointed  out  and  explained  the  Vff« 
nous  sorts  of  plants ;  but  was  often  exposed  to  dangers^ 
and  was  once  stripped  naked  by  the  miquelets,  a  kind'of 
banditti,  who,  however,  ,so  far  took  pity  on  him  as  to  re-^ 
turn  him  his  waistcoat,  in  the  lining  of  which,  by  good 
luek,  he  happened  to  bav6  some  silver  tied  up  in  a  hand* 
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kerchief.  After  other  risks,  he  arrived  safe  at  Montpelier 
in  1681,  and  continued  bis  studies  in  medicine,  and  his 
operations  in  chymistry  and  anatomy.  He  was  afterward* 
received  doctor  of  physic  at  Orange,  and  thence  went  to 
Aix,  where  his  passion  for  plants,  which  was  as  high  a» 
ever,  did  not  suffer  him  to  continue  long.  He  now  visited 
the  Alps,  and  he  brought  back  with  him  new  treasures^ 
which  be  had  acquired  with  great  fatigue  and  danger. 

His  merit  as  a  botanist  now  began  to  be  known  at  Paris, 
whither  he  went  in  1^8S,  and  was  introduced  to  M.  Fagon, 
first  physician  to  the  queen,  who  was  so  struck  with  the 
ingenuity  and  vast  knq^wledge  of  Toornefort,  that  he  pro- 
cured him  to  be  made  botanic  professor  in  the  king's  gar* 
den.  Tournefort  immediately  set  himself  to  furnish  it 
with  every  thing  that  was  curious  and  valuable;  and,  by 
order  of  the  king,  travelled  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
afterwards  into  Holland  and  England,  where  he  made  a 
prodigious  collection  of  plants.  His  name  was  become 
celebrated  abroad  as  well  as  at  home ;  and  he  had  the  bo- 
tanic professorship  at  Leyden  offered  him,  which  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  accept,  though  hh  present  salary  was 
but  small.  He  had,  however,  the  proBts  of  his  profession, 
and  of  a  great  number  of  pupils  in  botany,  which,  with  bis 
own  private  fortune,  supported  him  very  handsomely^  In 
1692  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of  scien- 
ces :  he  was  afterwards  made  doctor  in' physic  of  the  faculty 
of  Paris,  and  maintained  a  thesis  for  it,  which  he  dedicated 
to  bis  friend  and  patron  M.  Fagon. 

In  1700  he  received  an  ord<sr  from  the  king  to  travel  to> 
Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa,  not  only  to  take  cognizance  of 
ihe  plants  which  the  ancients  have  mentioned,  or  even  of 
those  which  escaped  their  observation,  but  to  make  also 
observations  upon  natural  history  at  large,  upon  ancient 
and  modern  geography,  and  ujpon  the  religion,  manners, 
and  commerce,  of  different  nations  and  people.  The  king 
ordered  farther  A.  Gundelsbeimer,  a  native  of  Anspach, 
and  physician  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  attend  him  as  a 
draughtsman,  who  might  draw  plants,  animals,  or  any 
thing  curious,  that  fell  in  his  way.  Almost  three  years 
were  employed  in, this  learned  voyage!;  and,  as  botany  was 
M.  Tournefort's  favourite  object,  he  herborized  over  aU 
the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Bhicfc 
>6ea,  in  Bitbynia,  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  and 
Georgia.    At  his  return  be  took  a  different  route^  in  hopes 
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of  Q6W  subjects  of  obsiervatioo,  and  came  through  Galatia, 
Mysia^  Ly^ia,  and  Ionian  The  plague  being  then  in  Egypt 
hindered  him  from  proceeding  to  Africa;  yist  he  brought 
home  1356  species  of  plants,  e:ntirely  new. 

He  now  resumed  the  business  of  his  profession,  which 
bis  travejs  had  interrupted^  and  was  soon  after  made  pro- 
fessor of  physic  in  the  college-royal.     He  had  also  the  of- 
fices of  his  botanic  professorship  in  the  king's  garden,  anid 
the  usual  functions  of  the  academy  of  sciences  required  of 
every  member,  to  attend,  together  with  the  work  of  pre- 
paring an  account  of  his  travels,  which  was  now  to  be  ex- 
.  pected   from  him.     This  being  more  than  his  constitution 
could  bear,  gradually  impaired  his  health,  but  it  was  an 
unforeseen  accident  that  cost  him  his  life :.  as  he  was  going 
,  to  the  academy  bis  breast  was  violently  pressed  by  the  axle 
of  a  carriage,  which  brought  on  a  spitting  of  blood,  to  which 
he  did   not  pay  a  proper  regard ;  and  this  ending  in  a 
dropsy   of  the  breast,  carried  him  off,  after  languishing 
some  months,  December  23,  1708.     He  was  the  greatest 
botanist  of  his  time ;  and  it  was  by  his  skill  and  care  that 
the  l^ing  of  France's  gardens,  almost  quite  neglected  and 
abandoned  before,  were  afterwards  bolden  in  honour,  and 
thought  worth  the  attention  of  all  the  virtuosi  in  Europe. 
Yet  he  was  not  so  particularly  attached  to  botany  as  to 
neglect  every  thing  else ;  for  he  had  made  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  all  kinds  of  natural  curiosities,  which  he  left 
,by  will  to  the  king. 

His  writings. are  as  follow  :  *^  Siemens  de  Botanique:  qu, 
Methode  pour  connoitre  les  plantes,  avec  figures,  Paris, 
101)4,''  3  tomes  in  8vo.  He  afterwards  enlarged  this  work 
considerably,  and  translated  it  into  Latin  for  the  benefit  of 
foreigners,  with  this  title,  *' Institutiones  rei  herbariae :  sive, 
Elementa  botanices,"  Paris,  1700,  3  vols.  4to.  The  first 
volume  contains  the  names  of  the  plants,  distributed  ac- 
cording to  his  method  ;  the  two  other  the  figures  of  them, 
very  well  engraven.  This  is  his  great  woi:k,  and  long  made 
'  him  be  considered  as  the  oracle  of  botany.  .  In  bis  system 
he  divided  the  plants  into  twenty-two  classes,  which  he 
determined  by  the  different  formation  of  the  flower,  .and 
their  orders  he  ascertained  by  the  fruit.  He  divided  ail 
the  pl^ts,  which  were  known  to  him  fr^mitbe  qiiality  x>f 
the  flower  (corolla)  into  cliasses,  which  his  predecessors  had 
limited:  by  the  fruit,  and  thesexlasses  he  subdivided  into 
orders.  He  arranged  the  genera  by  solid,  distinctive  marks, 
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^\vbicli  be  borrowed  of  the  Ihitt ;  gave  them  fixed  generfc 
naines^  and  placed  the  species,  with  their  manifold  varia* 
tionsy  under  the  genera.  This  classification  is  by  no  means 
difficult,  and  were  it  not  for  the  imperfect  characters  of 'a 
fe.w.of  the  claisses,  nlight  certainly  be  followed;  but  it 
yielded  at  length  to  the  Linnae^n  method,  with  which  it 
certainly  will  not  bear  a  comparison.  His  next  work  was 
*'  Uistoire  des  Plantds  ^ui  naissent  aux  environs  de  Paris, 
.avec  leur  usage  dai^s  la  m^decine,"  165^8,  in  l^mo,,  en- 
larged by  another  •  hatid|  ifitd  2  vols.  12mo,  in  an  edition 
of  Paris,  1735.  This  was  translated  by  Dr.  Martyn  in  173^, 
.2vols.8vo.  *^De  optima  (Aethodo  in  ilistkdenda  re  her- 
baria," in  1^97,  8vo.  This  is  an  epistle  to  our  Mr.  Ray, 
who  bad  dissented  from  Tournefort's  lifiethod  of  classing 
.plants^'  and  ranging  them  lAto  their -several  genuses.  ^^Cb- 
iroUarium  institutionum  r6i  herbiirife,  in  quo  plants  1356 
nuinifietdntia  Ludovici  n^agni  in  Orientaiibus  regionibus  ob- 
serVates  rdceoietitur^' et  ad  genera  sua  revoeantur,  Pari^, 
1603/'  in4t0.  This  work  is  printed  in  the  third  volume 
Gf.Ray*s  **  Histofia  Plaiitarom,  1740,"  in  folio.  *'  Relation 
d'uil  voyage  du  Levant^  coiuenant  .I'histoi re  ancienne  ^t 
modeme  de  plusieurs  isles  d-Archtpel,  de  Constantinople^,^" 
&c.  Paris,  1717)  2  Vols,  in  4to,  and  3  in  8vo,  with  figure^; 
reprinted  at  Amsterdatifi,  1718,  in  2  vols.  4to.  This  work 
^mfHrisdS  not  oivly  discoveries  in  botany,  but  other  curioils 
particulars  relating  t6  history,  geography,  and  natural  phi- 
losophy. Besides  these  larger  works,  there  are  several 
pieces  of  Touirnefort  printed  in  the  History  of  the  Academy 
^•dftScienoes.  i        - 

,  .  TOURNEMINE  (RfiNE  Joseph  oe),  a  learnfed  Fretich 

iJestiit,  ivas>  bom  at  Bennes,  April  26,  1 66  i,/or  an  ancient 

^family.   Reentered  amdfig  the  Jesuits  in  1680,  and  besides 

J  other  literary  honours  due  to  hismefit,  was  appointed  li- 

brakiau  to  the  society  in  Paris.     His  range  of  study  hdd 

been  so  estediive  that  iAo^t  of  his  learned  contemporaries 

tonsider^J  bini  as  an  cH'ade  in  every  branch  of  science, 

•  taste^   o»  art.     Th^  holy    sctrptu res,  divinity,   the  belles 

lettres,  antiquities,  sacted  and  prOfttne,  Criticism,  rhetoric, 

poetry,  bad  all  beeii  the  objec^ts  of  his  pursuit,'  and  added 

.  to .  bis  aticoniplisbmenitf.  -    He' vrslj^  for  iSikny  yfeat^  editor  of 

.the  *^Joumal  deTi«ev0uV'6fte  ef  the  tho^jt  cdebfiSted  in 

V  Elo^e,  ty  FqDtendll0*wl4(e,pc«iii^#  t4.bit  Vay«gi^««^i<iever^i  liife  of  Liu- 
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France,  in  wfaich  he  wrote  a  great  many  essays  and  cri* 
ticisms  of  considerable  inerit  and  acuteness.  He  published 
also  a  good  edition  of  ^'  Menocbios/'  17 19^  ^  Yok.  ioiL  and 
an  edition  of  Prideaox*s  History  of  the  Jews.  He  died 
May  16,  1739.  He  was  a  man  of  a  eommunicatire  di^ipo^ 
sitioD,  and  very  attentive  to-  strangers.  There  was,  bow^ 
erer^  some  degree  of  vanity  in  bis  ceoaposition^  and  be 
even  prided  himself  on  bis  birth,  but  upon  tbe  wbdie.  was 
an  estimable  character,  and  contributed,  by  bi^  Joiima},  te 
tbe  diffusion  of  much  useful  knowledgei ' 

TOUHNEUX  (NicaoLAS.L£)^  a  pious  French  divine, 
was  born  April  80,  1640,  at  Rouen,  of  poor  parents^  bBt 
tbe  inclination  for  learning  which  b®  disoovered  fronoi  his 
childhood,  induced  M.  du  Foss6y  mattre'  des  compite*  art 
Bouen,  to  encourage  him  in  that  pnrsgit,  and  to  sen^  him 
to  the  Jesuits*  college  at  Paris.  He  completed  bis  phib>- 
sopbical  studies  at  tbe  college  de  Grassins,  under  M.Her- 
sent,  and  was  afterwards  vicar  of  St.  Etienne  des  Toohe- 
liers,  at  Rouen,  where  hedistinguished  himself  by  his  pub- 
lic services.  During  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1 675,  bd  gained  thre 
prize  given  by  tbe  French  academy.  Reflecting  afterward 
on  the  inconsiderate  manner  in  which  he  had  engaged  ip 
the  sacred  office,  he  went  again  to  Parish  and  renounced 
all  the  duties  of  the  priesthood,  that  bad  done  him  S(»mtich 
honour,  till  M.  de  Sacy,  to  whom  he  applied  for  directions 
in  his  penitence,  drew  him  from  tbii  state  of  dejection,  and 
persuaded  him  to  resume  the  sacred  functions.  His  talents 
■procured  him  a  benefice  in  the  holy  chapel,  and  the  prio^ 
of  Villers,  which  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  gave  him.  M. 
Toiirneux  would  gladly  have  resigned  his  bene&eeih  favour 
of  some  pious  ecclesiastic;  but  only  simple  resignations 
were  at  that  time  accepted^  A  change  of  this  rule  was 
hoped  for,  but  did  not  take  place  during  bis;  life.  The 
king  gave  him  a  pension  of  3O0  erowns;  He  preached  one 
Lent  in:  tbe  church  ofSt  Benoit,  at  Paris,  to  a  prodigious 
number  of  auditors,  M.  leTourneux  spent  his  last.year^ 
at  his  priory  of  YillersHSiir^Fere,  in  Tardenois,  in  the  dio- 
cese «f  Soissons.  M.leMaitre  de  Sacy^  andM.de  San- 
l>etttl,  who  were  bis  friends,  placed  ^reat  con&deiieein.him, 
and  frequently  cons'ulted  him,  in  consequefiee  of  which  he 
was  involved  in  soi^e  difficulties.  He  died  suddenly  at 
Paris,  Nov.  2S,  1686,  aged  forty-seven,  4ind.  his  remains 

1  Cbaufepie«>— 'Mdreritw-Dict.  Hist. 
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were  interred  at  Port  Ro3fal. '  The  principal  among  bis 
numerous  works  are,  **  La  Vie  de  Jesu  Christ ;'-  **  La 
meillure  maniere  d^^ntendre  la  Messe;"  ^*  L'Ann^e  Cfaf^* 
tienne,'^  Paris,  1685,  13  vols.  12mo;  a  French  ^*  Trans- 
lation €f  the  Roman . breviary,"  4. vols.  8vo;  with  other 
works  suited  to  persons  of  his  communion.  His  translation 
«f  the  breviary  was  censured  by  a  sentence  from  M.  Che* 
ron,  official  of  Paris,  1688;  butM.Arnauld  undertook  its 
^fenpe.  An  ^<  Abridgment  of  the  principal  Theological 
Treatises,"  4to,  is' also  ascribed  to  M*  le  Tourneux.  L'Avo- 
cat  says  that  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  homilies  and  in- 
structions, and  it  is  said  that  while  be  preached  the  Lent 
sermons  at  St.  Benoit,  in  Paris,  instead  of  father  Quesnel, 
:who  had  been  obliged,  to  abscond,  Louis  XIV.  inquired  of 
Jftoileau  concerning  a  preacher  named  le  Tourneux,  whom 
every  body  was  running  after*  *^  Sire,''  replied  the  poet, 
>*^  your  majesty,  knows  that  people  always  run  after  no- 
Telties;  this  man  preaches  the  gospel."  The  king  .then 
pressing  him  to  give  his  opinion  seriously,  Boileau  added, 
^'  WhenM.  le  TourncuK  first  ascends  the  pulpit,  his  ugli- 
ness so  disgusts  the  congregation,  that  they  wish  he  would 
go  down  again  ;  but  when  he  begins  to  speak,  they  dread 
the  time  of  his  descending.''  ^ 

TOU8SAIN.     SeeTOSSANUS. 

TOUSSAINT  (Francis  Vincent),  a  French  writer,  and 
one  of  the  Encyclopedists,  was  born  at  Paris  in  i7iS,  and 
was  bred  an  advocate,  but  forsook  the  bar  to  cultivate^e- 
nerai  literature.  In  bis  youtb  he  is. thought  to  have  been 
somewhat  fanatical,  as  he  wrote  Latin  hymns  in  praise  of 
the  abb^  Paris,  at  whose  tomb  extraordinary  miracles  were 
•  performed.  (See  Paris).  An  enthusiasm  of  a  very  oppo- 
site kind  connected  him  with  the  philosophei^  who  were 
-exerting  their  powers  against  revealed,  religion,  and  in 
1748  he  contributed  bis  first  share  by  his  bqiok  called 
i  f*  Moeurs,"  cfc  /'  Manners,"  in.  wbich^.  although. tolerably 
'disguised,  are  some  of  those  bold  attacks,  both:on  Chris- 
tianity and  morals,  which. afterwards  appeared  morepUinly 
^•in  tlie  writings  of  bis  associates  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  &c. 
t  This  work  procured  liim,  however,  a  name  in  the  WQfld, 
ahboughsome.  have  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  it,,  by 
'.asserting  that  the  work,  wjas  written  by  an  impious  pmest, 
'  and  that  Toussaint  consented  to.  bear  the  praise  or  blame* 

>  Dkt  UlaU 
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For  this,  howefver,  there  seems  little  foundation,  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  abb6  Barruel,  he  afterwards  publicly  recanted 
fais  errors.  In  the  mean  time  he  published  ^'  ficlaircisse-' 
mens  sur  ies  Mceurs/'.  1764,  which  he  meant  as  an  apology 
for  the  former,  but  it  was  condemned  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  the  author  made  his  escape  to  Brussels,  where 
be  became  editor  of  a  French  paper,  devoted  to  tbe  inte- 
rests of- the  house  of  Austria.  In  this,  of  course,  he  treated 
tbe  king  of  Prussia. with  little  respect,  even  using  the  epi- 
tli^t,  the  **  highwayman  of  the  North,''  and  the  philosopher- 
king  was  not  ignorant  of  this,  but  had  been  so  much  pleased 
with  his  book  on  *^  Manners,"  that  be  bestowed  on  him  the 
professorship  of  logic  and  rhetoric  at  Berlin,  where  Tous- 
saint  died  in  1772.  While  there  he  published  an  excel- 
Jent  translation  of  Gellert's  Fables ;  and  while  in  France 
had  contributed  some  articles  on  jurisprudence  to  the  En- 
cyclopaedia, and  assisted  in  a  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  pub- 
lished in  6  vols,  folio.  His  ^^  Mosurs"  were  translated  into 
English  about  1750.^ 

TOWERS  (Joseph),  a  political  and  miscellaneous  wri- 
ter, was  born  in  Southwark,  March  31,  1737,  where  his 
father  was  a  dealer  in  second-hand  books,  the  easy  access 
to  which  gave  his  son  a  taste  for  reading,  and  enabled  him 
at  an  early  period  of  life  to  accumulate  a  fund  of  useful 
knowledge.  He  appears  to  have  had  no  regular  education, 
for  when  scarcely  twelve  years  old,  he  was  placed,  as  an 
errand  boy,  in  tbe  shop  of  a  stationer  under  the  Royal 
Exchange.  With  him  he  remained  some  years,  until  in 
1754,  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Robert  Goadby, 
printer  at  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire.  During  his  first  years 
here,  he  applied  at  his  leisure  hours  to  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  and  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  both, 
and  by  carefully  perusing  the  best  books  in  other  branches 
of  learning,  he  very  successfully  supplied  the  want  of  a 
regular  education,  although  be  never  could  be  reckoned  a 
profound  scholar  in  any  pursuit. 

In  1763,  he  commenced  author  by  publishing  ^^  A  Re- 
view of  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity,"  &.c,  in  which 
be  stated  his  reasons  for  renouncing  tbe  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vin, in  which  be  bad  been  educated,  and  from  which  be 
afterwards  departed  much  farther.     In  the  following  year 

1  Diet.  Hist. — Necrologie  des  HomoKts  Celebres  pour  annee  1773. — ^Thie- 
'  fault's  Anecdotes  of  Frederick  the  Great,  vol.  I.  .280,  rol.  II.  430.-r*Barrue(*8 
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life  points  out  the  numerous  advantages^  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  industry  and  application  ;  and  shows  how  much 
may  be  done,  in  overcoming  the  obstructions  of  poverty 
and  want  of  education,  by  a  steady  attention^  accompanied 
with  moral  habits  and  prudent  c^conomy.  His  acqui- 
sitions were  certainly  very  considerable :  and  his  know- 
ledge of  literary  history,  and  of  ecclesiastic  controversy, 
very  extensive.  His  manners  also  were  pleasing,  and  re- 
commended him  to  the  best  society ;  and  his  conversation, 
®>sy>  good-humoured,  and  instructive,  was  enlivened  by 
anecdotes  and  remarks,  which  rendered  him  every  where  a 
welcome  guest.  * 

TOWERSON  (Gabriel),  a  learned  English  divine,  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Middlesex,  and 
became  a  commoner  of  Queen^s  college,  Oxford,  in  1650, 
where  be  completed  his  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1657. 
In  1660,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls,  about  which  time 
be  entered  into  holy  orders.  His  first  preferment  was  to  the 
rectory  of  Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire.  He  took  his  degree  of 
D.  D.  in  1677,  and  in  April  1692  was  inducted  into  the  living 
of  St.  Andrew  Undersbaft,  London,  where  he  became  a  very 
distinguished  preacher.  H^  was  presented  to  this  rectory 
by  king  William,  on  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Grove  to  the 
bishopric  of  Chichester,  and  in  consequence  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  archbishop  Tillotsoii.  This  he  acknowledges 
in  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  his  Latin  ^'  Tractatus  in  Epist. 
ad  Philippenses,"  and  in  the  same  place  gratefully  acknow- 
ledges his  obligations  to  Dr.  Tudor,  rector  of  Tewing  in 
Hertfordshire,  to  whom  probably  he  was  indebted  for  the 
living  of  Welwyn.  He  died  in  Oct.  1697,  and  was  in- 
terred at  Welwyn.  Dr.  Stanhope  preached  his  funeral 
sermon  at  St.  Andrew  Undersbaft,  and  gave  hi,m  a  very 
high  character  for  piety,  humility^  and  le9/niug.  His 
wprks  are,  1.  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^  A  brief  account  of 
some  e:$pressions  in  St.  Athanasius^s  creed,^'  Oxon,  1663, 
4to,  2.  ^^  An  Explication  of  the  Decalogue,  or  Ten  Com- 
mandments,''  aod  ^^  Explication  of  th^  Catechism  of  the 
church  of  England,"  in  three  parts  or  volumes,  London, 
1676 — 1680,  foU  3.  ^*  Of  the  sacraments  in  general,  in 
pursuance  of  an  complication  of  the  catechism  of  the  church 
of  England,"  Lond.  1686,  3vo.  4.  ^'  Of  the  sacrament  of 
Baptism  in  particular ;  of  the  right  of  baptism  among  the 

*  Funeral  Sermon  by  Dr,  Lindsay.-^Gent.  Mag.  vol.  UCIX.  aud  other  ac^  ' 
'  4»iiDts  io  the  Literary  Journals. ' 
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beatben  and  Jews  ;  an(^  of  the  institution  of  ChristTan^bap** 
tism,'*  &,t.  ibid.  1687,  8vo. » 

TOWGOOD  (Micajah),  a  protestant  dissenting  divine 
of  considerable  eminence,  was  born  at  Axminster,  in  De-* 
vonshire,  Dec.  6,  1700.  His  father  was  a  physician  of  the 
same  place,  and  the  son  of  Mr.  Matthew  Towgood,  one  of 
the  ministers  ejected  by  the  act  of  uniformity  in  1^62. 
He  had  his  grammar  learning  under,  the  rev.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick  of  Taunton  :  and  in  1717  entered  upon  a  course  of 
academical  studies  in  the  same  place,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Stephen  James  and  Mr.  Grove.  Soon  after  be  bad 
commenced  a  preacher,  he  settled  with  a  congregation  o{ 
dissenters  at  Moreton-Hampsted  in  Devonshire,  and  was 
ordained  there  in.  August  1722,  and  the  fpllowing  year 
married  the  daughter  of  James  Hawker,  esq,  of  LuppiL 
He  removed  to  Crediton,  in  the  same  county,  in  1735,  and 
soon  after  published,  without  his  name,  a  pious  tract  en- 
titled '^  Recovery  from  Sickness.''  He  likewise  published 
without  bis  name,  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^'  High  flown  e^Ms- 
copal  and  priestly  claims  freely  examined,  in  a  dialogue 
between  a  country  gentleman  and  a  country  vicar,''  1737. 
Dr.  Warren,  rector  of.  St.  Mary  Stratford,  Bow,  a  zealous 
champion  oif  the  church  of  England,  having  in  a  volume  of 
posthumous  sermons,  compared  the.  schism  of  the^issen- 
ters  to  that  of  the  Samaritans,  Mr.Towgood  wirote  **Tb© 
Dissenters  Apology,*'  1739,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  vin- 
dicate a  separation  from  the  church.  In  1741,  when  the 
nation  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Spain^  he  assumed  a 
different  character,  by  publishing  ^'  Spanish  cruelty  and 
injustice,  a  justifiable  plea  for  a  vigorous  war  with  Spain.'* 
In  this  pamphlet,  he  encourages  Britons  to  hope  for  suc- 
cess from*tbe  justice  of  the  war  on  our  part :  the  cruelty 
of  our  enemies  towards  Pagans,  Jews,  Mahometans,  and 
Christians :  and  from  their  trusting  in  false  protectors. 
He  published  afterwards  several  occasional  sermons ;  and 
during  the  rebellion  in  1754,  a  pamphlet  against  the  legi- 
timate birth  of  the  Pretender.  The  work,  however,  by 
which  he  is  held  in  highest  esteem  among  his  party,  is 
"  The  Dissenting  Gentleman's  answer  to  Mr.  White,"  a 
clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  who  had  written 
against  the  principles  of  the  dissenters  with  so  much  abi-^ 
lity  as  to  demand  the  exertions  of  their  best  writers.     Mr. 

*  Aih.  Ox.  vol.  11. — Fun.  Ser.  by  Stanhope, — Ncwcourt's  Repertorium. 
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.Tonrgood's  letters  to  bim  appeared  separateFy  from  l74iS 
to  1748,  and  have  passed  through  six  editions ;  the  last, 
in  llHl;  is  aceompanied  i»y  a  portrait  of  the  author,  from 
a-  painting  by  Opie.  In  1748  he  published  a  pamphlet 
intended  to  diaiinish  the  respect  paid  to  the  meinorjr  of 
king  Charles  I.  It  consists  principally  of  extfacts  from 
historians,  but  is  deficient  in  impartial  investigation.  He 
was  more  successful  in  1750,  when  settled  at  Exeter,  in 
some  pamphlets  in  defence  of  infant  baptism.  In  1761  he 
became  a  teacher  in  an  academy  at  Exeter  for  the  edaea- 
tion  of  dissenting  ministers.  .  His  office  was  to  lecture  on 
the  New  Testament,  which  he  continued  till  1760.  In 
1-794  the  infirmities  of  age  obliged  him  to  resign  his  pub- 
lic ministry;  he  enjoyed,  however,  a  moderate  siiare  «ff 
health  and  spirits  until  Jan.  SI,  1792,  when  he  died  at 
Exeter,  in  the  ninety*second  year  of  his  age.  His  priv^ate 
character  is  represented  as  highly  amiable,  and  his  iearn'> 
ifig  had  a  very  extensive  range.  <  His  public  character' 
may  be  coileeted  from  the  contents  of  his  publications. 
^  His  religious  sentiments,''  we  are  told,  >^  were  such  as 
were  deemed  highly  bereti<»l  when  he  first  entered  tipon 
public  life.;  on  which  account  he  found  soro«  difficulty 
in  procuring  ordination,  and  experienced  the  resentment 
oi  higois  long  9Lftw/ but  they  would  be  esteemed  what  is 
termed  orthodox,  by  many,  in  the  present  day,  a«  he  at- 
tributed to  Christ  a'  high  degree  of  pre-existent  dignity, 
and  considered  him  as  a  proper  object  of  religious  wor* 
ship.*^  It  appears  by  this  account  that,  in  departing  from 
the  creed  of  his  forefatb^r«,  Mr.  Towgood  went  larther 
than  his  ootitemporaries,  and  not  so  |ar  as  his  «iicc^ssors.  ^ 
TOWNLEY  (CtfAHL?^)^  an  accomplisheid  ^efa«iar  and 
connaisseur,  was'*  the  eldest  son  of  W^Hiaqfi  Towuley,''of> 
Towntey,  etq.  and  Cecilia  his  wife,  sole  faeirese  4>f  Ralph* 
Standisb,  of  Standish  in  Lancashire,  e«q.  by  lady  Ftrilippa 
Howard,  daughter  of'  Henry  duke  of  Norfolk.  Hia  pa|:er- 
nal  grandmother  was  h^lre^sof  the  bouse  of^WiddifiBgtea, 
He  was  born  in  the  hot>se  of  bks  ancestors  October  4, 1937  ; 
and  sueceeded  to  the  family  estate,  by  the  premature  death 
of  his  father;  in  1741).  Tbis^ivent,  united  with  religious 
considerations,  sent  him  in  early  childhood  to  France  for 
education ;  to  which,  however,  much  more  attention  was 
paid  than  is  usual  in  the  seminaries  of  that  coun>try.    At  •: 

1  life  by  Sanies  MaDBJBg,  179Si  Svo. 
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Ifkter  period  he  was  commiued  to  the  dare  of  Turbervib 
Needham,  a  man  of  considerable  reputation  at  that  time 
upon  the  Continent  as  a  natural  philosopher.  His  own  na« 
tive  taste  and  a<7tiTity  of  mind  carried  him  far  beyond  his 
companions  in  classical  attainments;  and  a  graceful  per* 
son  easily  adapted  itself  to  all  the  forms  of  polished  ed<» 
dress,  which  are  systematically  taaght  in  France.  Tfaas 
accomplished  he  came  out  into  the  world,  and  was  eageriy 
reeeived  into  the  first  circles  of  gaiety  and  fashion,  from  . 
the  dissipations  of  which  it  would  be  vain  to  say  that  lie 
wholly  escaped.  These  habits  of  life,  howerer,  in  which 
imbecility  grows  old  without  the  power,  and  vanity  without 
the  will,  to  change,  after  having  tried*  tkmm  for  a  few 
years,  bis  vigorous  and  independent  mind  shook  off  at 
once;  and  by  one. of  tho«»e  decisive  efforts  of  which  it  was 
always  capable,  he  withdrew  to  the  Continent,  resumed 
hi^  literary  pursuits^  studied  with  critical  exactness  tb« 
works  and  principles  of  ancient  art,  and  gradually  became 
one  of  the  first  connoisseurs  in  Europe.  During  this  pt^ 
riod  of  his  life  he  principally  resided  at  Rome;  from  whence^ 
in  different  excursiotis,  he  visited  the  remotest  paits  of 
Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily.  He  has  been*  heard  to  relate^ 
that  on  arriving  at  Syracuse,  after  a  long  and  fadguing 
journey,  he  could  take  neither  rest  nor  refreshment  tiU  he 
had  visited  the  fountain  of  Arethusa.  -This,  though  a  tri» 
fling,  is  a  characteristic  circumstance;  for  be  never 
spared  himself,  nor  ever  desisted  from  any  punuit,  till  he 
had  either  obtained  his  object  or  completely  exhausted  bir 
strength. 

Though  far  from  indiffierent  to  any  of  the.  fine  arts,  sla» 
tuary  was  bis  favourite,  and  he  soon  became  too  ardent  a 
lover  of  antiquity  to  remain  a  spectator  of  its  fairest  forms 
without  courting  the  possession.  His  principal  agent  at 
Rome,  after  he  ceased  to  reside  there,  was  Mr.  Jenkins. 
How  he  acquired  so  many  specimens  of  ancient  art  firom 
the  East  we  have  now  no  means  of  learning.  When  bis 
*^  dead  family,*'  as  he  was  wont  to  call  them,  grew  consi- 
derable, he  purchased  for  their  reception  two  successive 
houses  in  London ;  the  latter  of  which  (in  Park-street^ 
Westminster,)  he  fitted  up  with  great  elegance,  and  made 
it  his  principal  residence  till  his  death,  which  happened^  to 
t{ie  unspeakable  grief  of  his  friends,  January  3,  ISOjf. 

The  Townley  Marbles  were  now  become  a  national 
object;  the   trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  therefore^ 
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obtained  from  Parliament  a  grant  of  20,000/.  probably  not. 
half  the  original  cost ;  and  for  this  sum  they  were  pur^ 
chased  from  the  family.    In  the  midst  of  an  expensive  war,- 
and  under  the  administration  of  one  whose  grefit  mind 
rarely  condescended  to  patronize  the  fine  arts^  this  may 
be  considered  as  a  remarkable  testimony  to  their  value. • 
They  were,  on  the  whole^  undoubtedly  the  most  select  as- 
semblage of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture  ever  brought  into 
England.     That  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,    the  first  which 
travelled  so  far  beyond  the  Alps,  though  much  more  nu-> 
merous,  appears  from  the  remnants  of  it  which  are  pre- 
served, to  have  been  filled  with  subjects  of  very  inferior 
merit.     The  same  perhaps  may  be  said  of  a  few  celebrated 
collections  yet  remaining  in  some  noble  houses.  .  But  in 
the  Townley  Museum  there  was  not  a  single  statue,  bust,! 
or  basso  relievo,  which  did  not  rise  far  above  mediocrity ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  seven  or  eight  subjects  beyond 
the  hope  or  possibility  of  private  attainment,  it  certainly 
contained  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient  art  yet  remaining 
in  the  world.     Among  these  may  be  distinguished  the  far- 
famed  head  of  Hbmer,  the  apotheosis  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
the  younger  Verus,  the  Astragalizontes,  a  sms^l  but  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  group*,  the  Isis,  the  female  Bacchus, 
the  ivy-crowned  Muse,  and  the  small  bronze  of  Hercules 
Alastor,  found  at  Biblus  in  Syria. 

The  Townley  Museum  was  also  rich  in  gems,  terra  cottas, 
sepulchral  monuments  ;  and,  above  all,  in  a  series  of  Ro- 
man imperial,  large  brass,  second  only  in  extent  and  pre- 
servation to  that  of  the  late  king  of  France,  which  alone 
had  cost  the  collector  above  3000/.  The  Greek  medals 
were  rather  specimens  than  a  collection ;  having  been  se- 
lected for  a  particular  purpose,  which  will  now  be  ex- 
plained. 

Mr.  Townley  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  mytholo- 
gical system  of  D'Ancarvilef;  who  compiled  the  greater 


*  This  is  probably  a  copy  from  the 
bronze  group  by  Polycletus,  meniion- 
0d  by  Plioy,  as  existing  in  his  time,  in 
Uie  Atrium  of  Titus,  1.  xxxiv.  c.  8. 

f  See  *'  Recherches  sur  POrigioe  et 
les  I'rog^ds  des  Arts  de  la  Grece ;  k  Lqo- 
dret,  Mil>cc.Lxxzv/'  Dr.  WblUker 
has  a  copy  of  this  work,  enriched  with 
Mr.  Town  ley's  notes,  and  with  engraT- 
iogs  nerer  published  of  the  principal 
statues  and  busts  in  his  possession. 


The  Homer  has  been  angrayed  for  the 
splendid  edition  of  the  liiad  lately 
published  at  Oxford.  Prefixed  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Recherches  is  a 
profile  of  Mr.  Townley,  as  on  a  Greek 
medal,  wewene  nPONQIA;  but  the 
likeness  is  not  a  good  one.  He  :waa 
himself  no  contemptible  engrarer  ;  and 
m  sardonyx  bicolor,  in  the  same  work» 
bean  his  name,  Car.  Townley  scalp- 
sit.    Dr.  Wbitaker  adds,  that  the.  light 
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pttit  of  his  cnriottft  work  in  Park-street,  and  derived  somif 
of  his  best  illustrsitions  from  specimens  in  that  coHection, 
Of  this  systiem,  whidh  has  not  been  generally  received  in 
England^  it  must  be  allowed  that,  amidst  the  silence  of  the 
earlier  writers  of  antiquity,  it  is  powerfully  supported  by 
the  later  Platonists,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  art.  The 
symbols  employed  by  scolptors  and  engravers  to  aduinbrate 
the  creative,  destroying,  and  restoring  powers  of  the  uni« 
yerse,  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  the  mysteries. 
By- the  vulgar  they  were  considered  as  the  attributes  of 
common  Polytheism;  by  the  initiated  they  were  referred 
to  the  AnOPPHTA  of  their  own  system. 

Though  an  indefatigable  writer,  Mr.  Townley  never 
printed  any  thing  but  a  dissertation  on  the  Ilibdhester  heU 
fiiet,  in  the  ^  Vetusta  Monumental'  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. The  reason  of  this  reserve  may  partly  have  been 
much  native  delicacy  of  mind,  and  partly  a  consciousness 
that  bis  English  style  was  tinctured  with  foreign  idioms; 
Indeed,  he  never  spoke  his  native  tongue  but  with  some 
hesitation,  and  had  frequent  recourse  to  French  and  Ita- 
lian words  to  remove  his  embarrassmeint.  He  bad  much 
native  delicacy  of  mind  ;  a  quality  never  more  conspicuous 
tha^  iki  the  familiar,  extenuating  manner  in  which  he  spoke 
of  his  own  antiquarian  treasures : — treasures  such  9.%  the 
Medici  might  have  boasted  of. 

"Contemptae  dominus  splendidior  rei." 

To  young  connoisseurs,  and  in  general  to  his  inferiors 
in  taste  and  science,  who  sought  his  assistance,  he  uas  an 
active  and  zealous  patron,  sparing  neither  his  interest  nor 
his  exertions  to  promote  their  views. 

But  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  memory  of  this  excel- 
lefit  person  to  consider  him  merely  as  a  virtuoso.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  benevolent  and  generous  of  men.  The 
demands  of  taste,  however  importunate,  could  never  tempt 
him  either  to  rapacity  or  retention.  In  his  conduct  to  a 
numerous  tenantry  he  was  singularly  considerate  and  hu- 
mane :  and  whether  present  or  absent  from  his  house  in 

thrown  on  the  architectural  projections  tolerable  likeness  of  himself  at  forty- 

in  Basire's  beautifal  plate  of  the  clois.  five;  and  Of  his  friends  the  hon.  "Mr, 

ter  court  of  Whalley  was  from  a  cor-  G revile,  Mr.  Asile,  and  Mr.  D'Ancar- 

recti«n  by  Mr.  Townley's   hand.     At  vile.     But  the  misfortune  is,  that,  for 

the  time  of  his  death  a  magnificent  the  sake  of  effect,  many  of  the  subjects 

plate  of  one  apartment  in  his  museum,  have  been  transferred  from  their  real 

from  a  painting  by  Zoffani,  was  under  situations.     The    stipulated    price    of 

the  «Bgraver'8  hands.     It  contaioi  a  this  plat«  was  no  less  than  1900/. 

Vol.  XXIX.  K  k 
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the  countryi  the  stream  of  his  bounty  to  the  indigetit  never 
dried  np  or  diminished.  In  one  y^ar  of  general  distress^ 
approaching  to  famine,  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of 
the  neighbouring  townships  a  sum  equivalent  to  a  fourth 
part  of  the  clear  income  arising  from  the  estate.  His  per* 
sonal  habits,  though  elegant,  were  frugal  and  unostenta- 
tious. He  never  even  kept  a  carriage.  He  was  an  early 
ris^r,  and  an  exact  ceoonomist  of  his  time.  To  his  own 
affairs  he  was  minutely  and  skilfully  attentive.  In  his  later 
years  he  grew  more  attached  to  bis  native  place,  and  dis- 
played in  adorning  the  grounds  about  it  a  taste  not  inferior 
to  that  which  distinguished  his  other  pursuits.  His  temper, 
though  naturally  cheerful^  was  calm  and  sedate.  His  con- 
versation, though  regulated  by  the  nicest  forms  of  good- 
breeding, .  was  seasoned  with  a  kind  of  Attic  irdny,  not 
always  unfelt  by  those  about  him.  His  manner  had  much 
both  of  dignity  and  sweetness.  He  was  happy  in  a  vigo- 
rous constitution,  and  still  more  so  in  a  slow  and  sensible 
decay ;  for,  after  half  a  century  of  uninterrupted  health 
and  spirits,  which  gave  but  too  keen  a  relish  to  every  en- 
joyment, a  lingering  disorder  which  bung  over  him  for  the 
three  last  years  of  bis  life,  co-operating  with  other  meaus, 
brought  him  to  a  deep  and  serious  sense  of  religion ;  and 
in  this  sense  he  died. 

Mr.Townley  was  interred,  Jan.  17,  1805,  in  the  fomiiy 
chapel  at  Burnley  in  Lancashire,  where  those  who  love  his 
memory  would  rejoice  to  see  the  best  judge  of  sculpture  in 
Europe  commemorated  by  a  bust  at  least.  Added  to  that 
-memorial  his  name  would  be  enough  * :  for,  till  this  genera- 
tion shall  have  passed  away,  the  truest  sepulchral  pane- 
gyric would  be  useless — in  another  it  would  be  suspected.^ 

*  The  folloiriof,  howerer,  hat  at  length  been  ch(Me»>  and  it  ««iitl«A  W I 
place  here  for  iti  classical  purity  and  elegance : 

"  M.  S. 
CAROLI  TOWNBLEII 
viri  oraaii,  modesti ;  ,  - 

Bobilitate  sttrpiiiK  amonitate  ingenii,  iuavitate  morula, 

insignis ; 

qui  onaium  bonarom  artiom,  pr^ieriim  Oraearum^ 

ftpectator  elegantistimui,  ettimator  acerrimut,  judex  peritis8iiiiiia» 

earum  reliquias,  ex  urbium  reterum  ruderibns  effMsas» 

lummo  studio  oonquisivit,  sua  peeunia  redemit,  in  usum  patrm  repotnit, 

ea  liberalitate  animi,  qua,  juvenis  adhuc, 

hsMreditatem  alteram*  vix  patrimonio  minorem^ 

fratri  sponte  cesserat,  done  dederat. 

vixit  annos  lztii  menses  iii  dies  in 

mortem  obiit  Jan.  iii.  A.  S.  mocccv." 

*  Dr.  Wbitaker'i  Hist*  of  Whalley. 
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TOWNLEY   (James),   a  learned  master  of  Merchant 
Taylors*  school,  was  the  second  son  of  a  merchant,  and 
born  in  London  in  1715.     He  was  educated  at  that  school 
over  which  he  afterwards  {^resided,  whence  he  was  elected 
to  St.  John's  college,  Oxford.     Soon  after  taking  orders, 
he  was  chosen  morning  preacher  at  Lincoln*s-inn  chapel, 
and  lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East.     He  married,  in 
1740,  Miss  Jane  Bonnin  of  Windsor,  descended  from  the 
Poyntz  family,  and  related  to  the  late  dowager  lady  Spen* 
cer,  through  whose  patronage  Mr*  Townley  obtaineid  the 
living  of  St.  Bennett,  Gracechurch-street,  London.     He 
afterwards  became  grammar-master  to  Christ's  hospital ; 
and  in  1759  was  chosen  high  master  of  the  Merchant  Tay- 
lors^ school,  in  which  office  he  died  July  15,  1778,  having 
been  presented  in  1777  to  a  living  in  Wales,  by  bishop 
Shipley,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain.     HeVas  the  close  inti* 
mate  of  Garrick,  from  whom  he  held  for  some  years  the 
valuable  vicarage  of  Hendon,  in  Middlesex ;   and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  many  of  Garrick's  best  productions  and 
revisals  partook  of  Mr.  Townley's  assisting  hand.     He  was 
the  long- concealed  author  of  the  celebrated  farce  of  ^^  High 
Life  below  Stairs,"  anno  1759,  a  piece  which  has  held  its 
constant  place  on  the  stage,  against  all  the  variations  of 
dramatic  taste  and  literary  caprice.     He  also  produced,  in 
'  1764,  "  False  Concord,"  a  farce,  for  his  friend  Woodward's 
benefit;  add,  in  1765,  the  "Tutor,"  a  farce,  under  Mr. 
Colman's  protection,  at  Drary-lane,  but  which,  from  the 
juvenile  characters,  did  not  succeed.    It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  **  False  Concord"  contains  three  characters  of  lord 
Lavender,  Mr.  Suds,  an  enriched  soap-boiler,  and  a  pert 
valet,  who  are  not  only  the  exact  lord  Ogleby,  Mr.  Ster- 
ling, and  Brush,  of  the  ^'  Clandestine  Marriage,"  brought 
out  in  1767  by  Garrick  and  Colman  conjointly;  but  that 
part  of  the  dialogue  is  nearly  verbatim.     We  leave  the  ap- 
plication of  the  inference  to  the  reader. 

Mr.  Townley  also  (with  Dr.  Morell)  materially  assisted 
his  friend  Hogarth  in  his  <^  Analysis  of  Beauty,"  as  Mr. 
Hogarth's  erudition  was  wholly  o(  the  pencil.  Although 
bestowing  so  much  attention  on  the  business  of  the  stage, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  much  admired  as  a  divine.  *'  His 
manner  of  delivery  was  graceful,  impressive,  and  eviergetic. 
The  style  of  bis  discourses  was  correct,  yet  unstudied,  and 
(what  is  the  highest  praise  of  sacred  oratory)  adapted  to  the 
understandings  of  a  general  auditory.    Sotne  single  sei-mons 
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only  are  in  print"  When  chosen  beitd  master  of  Merclrant 
Taylors'  school,  the  first  improvement  which  he  suggested 
ia  the  system  of  education,  was  the  introduction  of  mathe- 
matical learning,  for  which  be  had  acquired  a  taste  at 
.  Christ's  hospital,  but  this  he  was  not  able  to  accomplish. 
He  was  more  successful,  however,  in  substituting,  instead 
of  the  old  practice  of  declaiming,  repet^itions,  every  thre^ 
or  four  months,  of  select  passages  in  Hebrew^  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English,  which  first  took  place  in  February  1761.  In 
tbe  following  year,  his  partiality  to  theatrical  representa- 
tions induced  him  to  request  permission  from  the  company 
of  Merchant  Taylors  for  the  boys  to  perform  a  Latin  play. 
This  was  at  first  granted,  and  plays  were  perfonqed  for 
two  seasons,  but  the  company  finally  disapproved  of  them, 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  very  justly,  as  likely  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  scholars  from  more  useful  pursuits,  and 
more  important  acquirements.  In  other  respects,  he.  ap- 
pears occasionally  to  have  differed .  from  the  guardians  of 
the  school,  but  was  upon  the  whole  a  diligent  master,  and- 
many  of  his  pupils  are  now  filling  the  highest  stations  hi 
the  three  professions  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine.' 

TOWNSON  (Thomas),  a  late  very  learned  divine,  wss 
the  eldest  son  of  tbe  rev.  John  Townson,  M.  A.  rectojr  of 
Much  Lees,  in  Essex.  He  was  born  iq  1715 ;  and,  having 
been  instructed  a^while  by  his  father,  was  placed  under 
the  rev.  Henry  Nott,  vicar  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Terling,  where  he  was  soon  distinguished  for  quickness  of 
apprehension  and  a  most  retentive  memory.  From  Terling 
he  was  removed  to  the  free-schooi  at  FeUti-d,  then  unde^r 
the  direction  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Wyatt.  On  March  15,  17;ii^, 
he  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Chrii^t  Church,  Oxfprd, 
where  he  had  for  his  tutor  the,  rev.  John  Whitfield,.  M.  A. 
afterwards  poetry  professor.  In  Jpiy  1735,  he. was  elected 
demy  of  Magdalen  college,  and  two  years  afterwards  fellow 
of  that  society,  having  in  the  intermediate  year  (Qct.  20} 
been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  He  commenced  M.  A. 
June  20,  1731; ;  and  was  ordained  deacon,  D^p.  20,  17.41, 
and  priest  Sept.  19,  1742,  by  Dr.  Seeker,  bishop  of  Oxford. 

Three  days  after  this  he  set  out  for  France  with  Mr. 
Dawkins,  in  company  with  Mr.  Drake  and  Mr.  Holdswprth; 
and,  after  a  tour  in  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  &c.  returned 
in  1745.     From  the   minutes  of  his  journa),  kept  with  re- 
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gularity  and  marked  with  intelligence,  an  agreeable  volume 
might  easily  have  been  formed,  had  he  been  disposed  to 
atteniipt  it.  But  of  the  accuracy  of  such  books  of  travels 
as  are  usually  given  to  the  public  from  a  transient  view  of 
a  country,  he  entertained  no  very  favourable  opinion ;  in 
support  of  which  he  occasionally  related  the  following  anec- 
dote of  his  friend  and  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Holdsworth* 
When  this  gentleman  first  went  into  Italy  he  comp6sed 
with  some  care  an  account  of  what  he  saw.  On  visiting 
the  same  country  again,  with  his  former  joui^nal  in  his  hand, 
be  altered  the  narrative,  and  contracted  the  substance  of 
it.  When  he  made  the  tour  a  third  time,  he  burnt  his 
papers. 

On  his  return  to  college  he  resumed  the  employment  of 
tutor.  Mr.  Lovibond,  the  poet,  and  lord  Bagot,  were  two 
of  his  pupils.  In  1746  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Hatfield  Peverel,  in  Essex.  In  1749  he  was  senior  proc- 
tor of  the  university ;  and,  resigning  Hatfield,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Blithfield,  in  Staffordshire,  by  sir 
Walter  WagstafFe  Bagot,  bart.  Soon  after  he  quitted  the 
proctorship  he  was  admitted  (June  15)  to  the  degree  of 
B.  D.  and  the  same  summer  Mr.  Drake  offered  him  the 
lower  mediety  of  Malpas,  in  the  county  of  Chester.  After 
some  reluctance,  principally  arising  from  his  unwillingness 
to  leave  Oxford,  he  accepted  this  offer,  and  was  instituted 
Jan.  2,  1751.  At  the  close  of  the  year  (Dec.  19)  he  quitted 
Oxford,  and  resigned  his  fellowship  the  month  following. 
He  now  divided  his  time  between  Malpas  and  Blithfield, 
which  he  held  for  a  few  years  with  his  new  preferment; 
and  then,  having  resigned  it,  he  inducted  (Feb.  23,  1759) 
his  worthy  successor,  the  rev.  Walter  Bagot,  M.  A.  son  of 
his  esteemed  friend  and  patron.  In  1758,  a  very  consider- 
able accession  of  fortune  came  to  him  by  the  death  of  the 
rev.  William  Barcroft,  rector  of  Fairsted  and  vicar  of  Kelve- 
don,  in  Essex,  who  bequeathed  him  his  library  and  the 
principal  part  of  his  fortune,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
more  than  eight  thousand  pounds.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  his  biographer,  bis  conduct  as  a  Christian  pastor 
seems  to  have  been  in  all  respects  most  exemplary. 
-  About  1766,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  he  employed 
himself  in  composing  an  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse. 
This  he  finished,  but  never  published.  *^  It  was  his  hum- 
ble request  to  God,  that  if  his  system  were  wrong,  the 
work  might  mever  see  the  light |  and  it  so  proved,  that 
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whenever  he  tbougbt  of  revising  his  papers  anc|  preparing, 
them  for  the  pre8.$,  something  still  intiervened,  and  hindered 
his  design.'\  In  this  uncertainty,  as  to  the  probable  sue* 
cess  of  his  undertakings  i|:  was  suffered  to  lie  quiet  in  bi^ 
study,  with  a  direction  to  be  burnt,  which  be  never  re- 
scinded. He  found  leisure,  however,  while  employed  oif 
it,  to  attend  to  the  controversy  excited  by  the  publication 
of  *'  The  Confessional,*'  and  published,  but  without  bii} 
name,  1.  **  Doubts  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  last 
publication  of  the  Confessional,  and  the  current  "editions 
of  certain  books  cited  in  it;  addressed  to  the  author  of  that 
learned  work,"  1767.  2.  f*  A  Defence"  of  them,  in  an- 
swer to  **  Occasional  Remarks,"  &c.  1768;  and  3.  in  the 
sapie  year,  ^'  A  Dialogue  between  Isaac  Walton  and  Ho- 
mologistes ;  in  which  the  character  of  bishop  Sanderton  i^ 
defended  against  the  author  of  the  Confessional."  All  these 
valuable  pamphlets  are  reprinted  in  the  late  edition  of  bis 
works. 

In  Sept.  1768,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  friend  and 
patron,  Mr.  Drake,  Dr.  Town^on  went  {^broad  with  hif 
<sldest  son,  Mr.  William  Drake,  a  gentlt^man-commoner  of 
Brazen  Nose  college,  and  performed  nearly  fhe  same  tour 
which  he  went  over  twenty-six  years  before.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Malpasin  October  1769,  be  studied  and  produced 
his  ^*  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels."  Tb^y  originated 
in  a  sermon  first  preached  in  the  parish  church  of  Blitb* 
6eid,  and  afterwards  before  the  university,  Jtine  2,  1771, 
where  he  was  desired  to  publish  what  had  been  heard  with 
so  much  satisfaction.  This  induced  him  to  re-qoosider  the 
subject ;  and,  by  a  progress  which  every  literary  man  wili 
readily  understand,  it  grew  under  his  revision  to  its  present 
form  and  size,  and  was  published  in  1778,  in  a  quarto  vo- 
lume, and  received  with  tbe  universal  approbation  of  bi^ 
learned  brethren.  Bishop  Lowth*s  testimony  to  its  meri^ 
may  be  selected  from  a  number:  '*  It  is  a  capital  perform- 
ance, and  sets  every  part  of  tbe  subject  it  treats  of  in  v^ 
more  clear  and  convincing  light  than  ever  it  appeared  in 
before."  But,  adds  his  biographer,  he  received  testimony 
to  the  merit  of  his  book,  on  which  he  set  a  higher  yalue 
than  on  the  commendation  of  any  individual,  however  ex- 
alted in  character,  or  digniBed  by  station.  This  was  tfa^ 
degree  of  D.  D.  by  diploma,  which  was  with  perfect  una- 
nimity conferred  on  him  in  full  convocation,  by  tbe  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  February  23,  1779.    This  bonqur  will  aptr. 
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pear  the  greater  to  our  readers,  wbeD  they  are  to{d  that 
diploma  degrees  are  very  rarely  conferred  by  this  unU 
versity.   . 

The  *^  Discourses  on  the  Gospels''  were  scarcely  pub* 
lished,  when  some  cavils  respecting  pne  oftheevangelistSi^ 
and  an  attack  made  upon  Mr.  West's  book  on  our  Lprd'^ 
resurrection,  induced  Dr.  Townson  to  consider  the  part  of 
the  Gospels  which  relates  to  that  subject ;  but  he  did  not 
at  this  time  pursue  it.  In  the  summer  of  1778  he  published 
a  sermon,  entitled  ^'  The  Manner  of  our  Saviour's  teach* 
tng,"  preached  before  Dr.  Porteus  at  his  primary  visitation 
of  the  see  of  Chester ;  and  two  years  after  the  bishop  be^  . 
stowed  on  him  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond.  The  arch- 
deacon of  Richmond  has  a  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Chester, 
and  his  portion  in  the  duties  of  the  church ;  but  in  other 
respects  he  has  really  no  authority  or  charge  belonging 
to  him ;  for  the  bishop  is  himself,  in  effect,  archdeacon 
both  of  Chester  and  Richmond  ;  the  endowments  of  which 
two  archdeaconries  constitute  the  principal  revenue  of  the 
see.  The  bishop,  however,  laudably  solicitous  for  the  good 
of  his  diocese,  gave  him  a  special  commission,  April  25^ 
]782,  to  visrt  the  five  northern  deaneries  within  the  arch** 
deaconry  of  Richmond,  in^  the  execution  of  which  Dr. 
Townson  rode,  by  bis  own  computation,  being  then  almost 
seventy  years  of  age,  572  miles,  and  from  the  informa* 
tioB  obtained  in  this  journey,  composed  a  very  elegant 
and  methodical  register,  exhibiting  a  full  and  distinct  view 
of  each  parish  and  cbapelry,  under  the  several  heads  pointed 
:out  for  his  examination. 

In  17S3  the  divinity  chair  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Wheeler,  was  offered  to 
him  by  lord  North,  chancellor  of  Oxford,  in  a  very  handsome 
letter ;  but  this  offer  he  declined,  *^  as  he  was  now  so  far 
jn  the  decline  of  life,  that  he  was  very  apprehensive,  or 
rather  satisfied,  that  he  was  not  equal  to  the  exertions 
which  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office  would 
require."  ' 

During  the  same  year,  when  the  attention  of  the  reading 
and  literary  world  was  occupied  by  the  controversy  between 
Dr.  Priestley  and  Dr.  Horsley  (then  archdeacon  of  St.  Al- 
ban's)' Dr.  Townson  sent  to  the  archdeacon  some  remarks 
on  his  opponent's  letters,  which  were  printed  in  the  ap« 
pendix  of  Dr.  Horsley's  Letters  to  Dr.  Priestliey^  published 
in  1784^  but  without  his  name,  which  he  concealed. 
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In  the  northern  part  of  the  diocese  of  Chester,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  form  a  considerable  body.  This  induced 
oar  author  to  turn  his  mind  to  examine  the  claims  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  be  accordingly  composed  a  disserta* 
tion  on  the  subject ;  but,  although  this  work  was  highly 
approved  by  his  friends,  and  was  even  transeribed  for  the 
pjess,  he  deferred  the  pabtication  with  his  wonted  diffi* 
dence ;  nor  did  he  at  last,  when  the  question  was  put  to 
him,  pronounce  decisively  whether  it  should  or  should  not 
be  printed.  This,  however,  was  done  in  1797,  and  it  now 
forms  a  part  of  his  esteemed  works.  In  1784  he  printed 
part  of  the  work  on  the  Resurrection,  already  noticed  as 
begun  in  1778,  under  the  title  of  '^  A  Discourse  on  the 
Evangelical  Histories  of  the  Resurrection  and  firstAppear-* 
wees  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,''  4to.  Of  this 
be  dispersed  six  or  eight  copies  among  those  in  whose 
judgment  he  placed  confidence;  but  the  final  publication 
was  posthumous. 

Dr.  Townson  died  April  15,  1792,  in  the  presence  of 
his  biographer^  Mr.  archdeacon  Churton,  to  whose  inte- 
resting narrative  we  must  refer  for  the  circumstances  of 
his  departure,  and  his  general  character.  ''  Never,  per- 
haps," adds  Mr.  Churton,  ^Mn'^these  latter  ages,  has  any 
man,  in  a  like  situation,  been  equally  esteemed  and 
equally  lamented." 

The  above  sketch  has  been  taken  from  the  *^  Account" 
prefixed  by  Mr.  Churton  to  "  The  Works  of  Dr.  Townson," 
collected  and  published  by  him  in  1810,  2  vols.  8vo.  The 
contents  of  these  volumes  are:  Vol.  I.  the  '*  Discourses  on 
the  Gospels^"  to  which  is  subjoined  ^'  A  Sermon  on  the 
manner  of  our  Saviour's  teaching."  The  original  part  of 
this  volume  consists  of  a  sermon,  entitled  **  The  Quota- 
tions in  the  Old  Testament  considered,"  preached  before 
the  university  of  Oxford,  at  St.  Mary's  Oxford,  in  1807, 
by  Mr.  Churton,  and  placed  here  *^  in  humble  hope  chat  it 
may  form  no  improper  introduction  to  the  Discourses  of 
Dr.  Townson  on  the  Gospels,  by  shewing  that  what  is  there 
maintained,  in  the  case  of  the  evangelists^  was  the  known 
and  established  practice  of  revelation,  from  the  days  of  the 
first  prophets  that  succeeded  Moses."  Prefixed  to  this  ex<* 
cellent  discourse,  is  an  introduction  of  very  considerable 
length,  principally  in  vindication  of  Dr.  Townson  from  the 
attack  lately  made  on  his  woik  by  the  author  of  <*  Discor- 
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sory  Considerfttion^  on  the  Hypothesis  of  Dr.  Macknight 
and  others,  that  St.  Lukc*s  Gospel  was  the  first  written/* 
In  handling  this  controversy,  Mr.  Churton  displays  abilities 
■of  which  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  place 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  biblical  scholars  ;  but,  what  is  per^ 
baps  yet  more  vainable,  they  exhibit  that  uniform  candour 
and  calmness  of  temper,  which,  if  they  do  not  end  in  con- 
▼tction,  would  certainly  make  many  controversies  end  in 
peace. 

Vd.  II.  contains  Dr.  Townson's  **  Discourse  on  the 
Evangelical  History,  from  the  interment  to  the  ascen* 
■ton  of  our  Lord  and  Saviotir  Jesus  Christ,'*  first  edited 
ty  Dr.  Loveday  in  1792.  Three  **  Sermons,*'  1.  On  Re- 
ligious Meditation;  2.  The  History  of  the  Rechabites; 
3.  The  Righteousness  and  Peace  of  the  Gospel.  These 
were  i«lected  from  his  MS  Sermons  by  Mr.  Churton,  and 
for  reasons  stated  in  a  short  preface  to  them.  ^*  Babylon 
in  the  Revelation  of  St.  Jojpi,  as  signifying  the  city  of 
Rome,  considered  with  reference  to  the  claims  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,?'  first  published  in  1797.  "  Doubts  con- 
cerning the  Confessional,  &c."  "  A  Defence  of  these 
Doubts,"  and  "  A  Dialocrue  between .  Isaac  Walton  and 
Homologistes ;  id  which  the  character  of  bishop  Sanderson 
is  defended,  &c."  These  volumes,  we  doubt  not,  will  find 
a  place  in  every  theological  library,  and  perpetuate  a 
name  which  the  scholars  of  past  times  were  accustomed  to 
mention  with  respect,  and  which  the  friends  of  Revelation 
will  at  all  times  recollect  with  gratitude.^ 

TOZER  (Henry),  a  learned  divine  who  deserves  to  be 
recorded  as  a  rare  specimen  of  a  doctrinal  puritan,  who 
retained  his  loyalty  to  the  king  and  attachment  to  the 
church  with  equal  firmness,  was  born  at  North-Tawton  in 
Devonshire,  in  1602.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter-college^ 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  was  chosen  fellow 
in  1623.  '  Having  afterwards  taken  orders,  he  was,  accord- 
ing to  Wood,  useful  in  moderating,  reading  to  novices, 
and  lecturing  in  the  chapel.  He  was  also  an  able  and 
laborious  preacher,  had  much,  Wood  says,  of  the  primi- 
tive religion  in  his  sermons,  and  ^^  seemed  to  be  a  most 
precise  puritan  in  his  looks  and  life,  on  which  account  his 
sermons  and  expositions  in  the  churches  of  St,  Gileses  and 
St.  Martin  at  Oxford,  were  much  frequented  by  the  puri- 

I  Life  as  above. 
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tanical  party.''     He  appears  however  to  have  been  deci-^ 
dedly  averse  to  the  proceedings  of  those  who  were  intent 
GO  overturning  the  estabiisbment  of  the  church ;  and  aU 
though,  in  1643,  he  was,  from  bis  general  character,  no«* 
minated  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines^  he  declined  at** 
tending  them,  and  preferred  remaining  at  Oxford,  where 
h^  preached  at  Christ  Church  before  the  king,  and  at  St. 
Mary's  before  the  parliament.     In  both  instances  he  was 
so  much  approved  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  university,  in  1646,  to  take  his  doctor's  degree,  but 
this  he  declined.    Adhering  to  his  loyalty,  and  to  the  use  of 
the  Common  Prayer,  after  it  had  been  abolished,  be  was  soon 
denounced  by  the  usurping  party.     Dr.  Hakewell,  the  rec- 
tor, having  left  the  college,  the  government  devolved  on 
Mr.  Tozer,  as  sub-rector,  who  manfully  opposed  the  ille- 
gality of  the  parliamentary  visitation,  and  maintained  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  college^  although  the  univer^r 
sity  was  at  that  time  in  complete  possession  of  the  par-p 
liamentary  forces,  and  every  man  was  to  be  expelled  who  did 
not  obey  their  orders  as  given  from  the  mouth  of  the  visi- 
tors.    In  March  1647-8,  he  was  cited  before  these  visitors, 
who  l&ept  their  judgment-hall  in  Merton-college/ and  was 
accused  of  *^  continuing  the  Common  Prayer  in  the  college, 
after  the  ordinance  for  the  Directory  (the  new  form)  came  in 
force;  alsoof  having  sent  for  and  admonished  one  of  the  house, 
for  refusing  to  attend  the  chapel- prayers  on  that  account.'^ 
It  was  among  his  crimes,  likewise,  that  he  had  constantly 
shown  the  utmost  dislike  to  the  parliamentary  faction,^  and 
always  countenanced  and  patronized  the  loj'atists  of  his 
college.     And  although  the  visitors  had  thought  proper  to 
put  off  the  term,  yet  as  Dr.  Fell,  the  vice-chancellor,  had 
proceeded  to  open  it  at  the  usual  time  in  the  university, 
without  any  regard  to  the  visitors'  pleasure,  Mr.  Tozer  did 
the  same  in  Exeter  college..   In  answer  to  all  this,  Mr. 
Tozer  did  what  at  the  close  of  the  same  century  conferred 
immortal  honour  on  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  college,  he 
disowned  their  authority ;  and  told  them,  that  ^'the  things 
about  which  he  was  questioned,  concerned  the  discipline 
of  the  college ;  and  that  he  had  some  time  before  answered 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  college,  that  they  could  not,  with- 
out perjury,  submit  to  any  other  visitors  than  those  to  whom 
their  statutes  directed  them,''  meaning  the  bishop  of  Exer 
ter,  a  title  sufficiently  obnoxious. 
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Thb  answer  being,  as  may  be  expected,  unsaldsfactory 
tQ  the  Tisitors,  they  ordered  him  to  be  ejected,  and  com- 
mitted the  execution  ef  the  sentence  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison.  Mr.  Tozer  however  contrived  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  college  for  some  time;  in  consequence  of 
which,  in  June  1648,  the  visitors  again  sent  for  him,  and 
with  equal  contempt  for  the  statutes  of  the  house,  per- 
emptorily forbade  him  to  proceed  to  an  election  the  day 
following ;  and  as  it  is  probable  he  refused  to  comply,  they 
expelled  him  both  from  the  college  and  the  university. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  terrified  from  what  he  thought  his 
duty  even  by  this  sentence,  and  refused  to  deliver  up  the 
l^ys  of  the  college,  there  being  no  rector  to  whom  he 
could  legally  give  them,  and  then  they  imprisoned  him» 
Even  when  be  was,  in  the  same  month,  preaching  at  St« 
Martin's  church,  he  was  dragged  out  of  it  by  the  s^ldiers^ 
and  forbidden  to  officiate  there  any  more,  because  he  se- 
duced the  people.  By  what  means  the  visitors  were  after- 
wards induced  to  show  any  degree  of  lenity  to  Mr.  Tozer, 
we  are  not  told ;  but  it  is  certain  that  after  all  their  harsh 
treatment  of  him,  and  his  spirited  opposition  to  their  au- 
thority, he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  his  rooms  in  the  col- 
lege, and  they  even  gave  him  the  profits  of  a  travelling 
fellowship  for  three  years.  On  the  strength  of  this,  he 
went  to  HoUan^,  and  became  minister  to  the  English  mer- 
chants at  Rotterdam,  where  he  died  Sept.  II,  1650,  in 
the  forty*eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the 
English  church  in  that  place.  Mr.  Tozer  published  a  few 
occasional  sermons ;  ^^  Directions  for  a  godly  life,  espe- 
cially for  communicating  at  the  Lord's  Table,"  1628,  8vo. 
of  which  a  tenth  edition  appeared  in  1680;  and  ^' Dicta 
•  et  facta  Christi  ex  quatuor  evaugelistis  coUecta,"  16S4, 
8vo, '  . 

TOZZI  (Lukb),  an  eminent  pHysician,.  was  born  in 
1L640,  at  Aversa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  after 
studying  medicine  at  Naples,  topk  his  doctor's  degree 
in  1661.  Although  at  this  time  only  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  he  was  thought  capable  of  instructing  others,  and 
first  gave  lectures  on  physiology ;  he  afterwards  for  seve- 
ral years  taught  for  Thomas  Cornelio  of  Cosenza,  whose 
^4^apced  age  prevented  him  from  lecturing  as  professor 

*  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  II.-— Wood's  Annali.— Prince's  Worthies  of  Devoo.«-WaIk« 
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of  medicine  and  mathematics.  He  was  also  employed  to 
supply  the  place  of  Andrew  Lamez,  another  of  the  pro- 
fessors, and  often  gave  four  lectures  in  a  day.  At  length 
he  succeeded  to  Cornelio's  professorship  of  the  theory  of 
medicine,  which  he  filled  with  increasing  reputation.  In 
1679  he  had  attained  such  high  fame,  that  the  university 
of  Padua  solicited  him  to  accept  a  chair  there ;  but  this 
and  many  other  most  liberal  offers  he  declined  from  his 
attachment  to  Naples,  where  he  was  deservedly  appointed 
physician  to  the  hospital  of  the  Annunciata,  and  first  phy- 
sician to  the  state.  On  the  death,  however,  6f  Malpigbi, 
in  1694,  be  was  induced  to  change  his  resolution.  Pope 
Innocent  XII.  appointed  him,  in  the  yeat  following,  to 
succeed  Malpigbi  as  his  first  physician,  and  having  ac- 
cepted this  honourable  situation,  the  pope  gave  him  the 
principal  professorship  in  the  college  of  Sapienza.  After 
the  death  of  this  pontiff  in  1700,  Tozzi  was  chosen  phy- 
sician to  the  conclave,  but  could  not  accept  it,  as  he  was 
invited  to  Spain  to  attend  the  king,  Charles  II.  then  in  a 
bad  state  of  health.  Bqt  hearing,  when  on  the  road  to  Ma- 
drid, of  this  king's  death,  he  returned  to  Rome  to  pay  bis 
respects  to  the  new^  pope  Clement  XI.  by  whom  he  was 
highly  Esteemed,  and  who  made  him  great  offers  if  he 
would  remain  at  Rome.  His  former  attachment  however 
to  his  native  country  returning,  be  proceeded  again  to 
Naples,  whence  the  duke  of  Medina  Cell,  the  viceroy, 
would  not  allow  him  any  more  to  depart,  a  constraint 
which  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  inclination.  He  died 
at  Naples,  March  11,  1717,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 
He  published  several  professional  works  separately,  which, 
with  many  additions,  were  republished  in  5-  vols.  4to, 
under  the  title  of  *^ Opera  Omnia  Medica,"  Venice,  1711 
- — 1728.  Tozzi,  in  his  practice,  as  well  as  theory,  held 
some  singular  opinions.  He  rejected  blisters  and  blood- 
letting, and  did  not  admit  of  the  existence  of  plethora. 
With  Van  Helmont  and  Sylvius  de  Le  Boe,  he  consi- 
dered acidity  as  the  cause  of  most  diseases,  which  he 
'endeavoured  to  obviate  by  absorbents.  His  specific  in 
continued  fevers,  was  a  precipitate  of  mercury :  and  in 
consumptions  distilled  water  of  vipers. ' 

TOZZETTI,  or  TORZETTI  (John  Targioni),    an 
^eminent  botanist,  the  son  of  Leonard  Targioni,  born  at 
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Florence   Sept.   ll»  17229    ^'^  s^nt  to  the  university  of 
Pisa,  where  be  very  soon  distinguished*  himself  by  atheais 
on  the  use  of  medicine.   At  the  age  of  nineteen  hebecaoM 
acquainted  with  the  famous  botanist  Micheli^  by  whom  he 
was  protected,  with  whom  he  kept  up  an  uninterrupted 
friendship  till  1737,  when  Micheli  died,  and  whom  he  sue* 
ceeded  in  the  care  of  the  famous  botanic  garden.     Of  the 
plants  in  this  garden  Micheli  had  already  made  a  catalogue^ 
which  Targioni  published  after  his  death,  with  very  oonsi«- 
derable  additions  by  himself.     In  the  year  1737,  he  was 
made  professor  of  botany  in  the  Studio  Fiorentino^  a  kind 
of  university  at  Florence,  and  at  the  same  time  member  of 
the  academy  of  Apatisti.     In  1738,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Cbllegio  Medico,  or  faculty  of  Medicine.     Much 
about  the  same  time  he  was  named  by  government  consult- 
ing physician  in  pestilential  disorders,  aud  bad  the  place  of 
fiscal  physician  (physician  to  the  courts  of  justice)..  This 
last  place  obliged  him  to  write  a  great  deal,  being  often 
consulted  on  the  accidents  that  became  discussions  for  a 
court  of  justice,  such  as  deaths  by  poison,  sudden  deaths^ 
unheard-of  distempers,  and  (when,  as  it  sometioies;  bap«- 
pened,  foolish  accusations  of  the  kind  were  brought  into 
court)  witchcraft.      Some  time  after,  he  was  named,  to** 
gether  with  the  celebrated  Antonio  Coccbi,  to  make  a  cat- 
talogueof  the  library,  begun  by  Magliabecchiand  increased 
by  Marni,  duke  Leopold,  and  others,;  which  coasisted  of 
40,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  and  about  1100  volanies 
of  manuscripts.    It  is  to  this  iiomtination  we  are  indebted  for 
the  five  volumes  of  letters  of  famous  men,  as,  during  bis 
employment  in  this  capacity,  he.  used  to  make  extracts  of 
the  curious  books  which  fell  into  his  hands.     On  Micheli's 
death  in  1737,  Mr.  Targioni  had  inherited  his  Hortus  Sic- 
cus, MSS.  and  collection  of  natural  history,  which  last, 
however,  he  purchased,  but  at  a  very  cheap  rftte,  with  his 
own  money.     This  seemed  to  Uy  him  under  the  necessity 
of  publishing,  what  his  master  had  left  behind  him,  and  i»>- 
cordingly  he  had  prepared  the  second  part  of  the  ^^Novfe 
Plantarum  Genera,^'    but  not  exactly  in  the   manner  in 
which  Micheli  himself  would  have: published  them;  for, 
though  the  drawings  were  too  good  to  be  lost,  %a  they 
have  all  the  accuracy  which  distinguish  the  other  works 
of  the  great  naturalist,  Targioni  could  not  suffer  the  work 
to  come  forth  with  the  Zoophytes  and  Keratophytes  classed 
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among  the  plants,  asMtcbelt  bad  intend^.  Targioni  there- 
fore meant  to  have  given  Htfie  work  another  form.  It  was 
to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  would  have 
contained  the  <^  Fucds's,  Algse,  and  Confervee ;''  and  the 
second  the  '*  Zoophytes :"  the  first  part  was  finished  a  week 
before  Targioni's  death.  Many  of  the  plates  are  from 
drawings  by  Ottaviano  Targioni,  the  son  of  John  Targioni, 
who  succeeded  his  father  as  reader  of  botany  in  the  hospital 
of  Sancta  Maria  Maggiore,  a  new  establislftment  formed  by 
the  grand  duke  upon  a  liberal  and  extensive  plan,  in  which 
ducal  professors  of  medicine,,  anatomy,  chemistry,  physi- 
ology, surgery^  &c.  read  gratis  on  the  very  spot  where 
examples  are  at  hand  to  confirm  their  doctrine.  In  1739^ 
Targioni  was  chosen  member  of  the  academy  Nature  Cu- 
riosorum;  and,  in  1745,  the  Crusca  gave  him  a  public 
testimony  of  the  value  they  set  upon  his  style,  by  chusing 
him  one  of  their  members.  In  1749,  he  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  Etruscans  at  Cortona,  as  he  was  of  that 
of  the  Sepoiti  at  Volterra  in  1749.  The  academy  of  Bota* 
nophiles  made  him  one  of  their  body  in  1757  ;  as  did  that 
of  practical  agriculture  at  Udinoin  175S.  In  1771,  he  was 
chosen  honorary  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences 
and  belles  lettres  at  Naples;  and,  finally,  was  named  cor- 
responding member  of  the  royal  society  of  medicine  at 
Paris  in  1780.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot 
give  an  account  of  bis  manuscript  works,  several  of  which 
are  known  to  be  very  important,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  physicians  of  this  time,  and  is  known  to  have 
written  a  great  deal  on  inoculation  (of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  first  promoters  in  Tuscany),  putrid  fevers,  &c.  &c. 
His  printed  works  are  extremely  numerous;  among  the 
first  of  them  was  his  ^^  Thesis  de  prsestantia  et  usu  Plan- 
tarum  in  medicina.**  Pisis,  1734,"  folio;  and  the  latest, 
'^  Notizie  degli  Aggrandimenti  delle  Scienze  Fisiche  ac* 
caduti  in  Toscana  nel  corso  di  anni  60,  nel  secolo  17,  Fi- 
renze,"  1780,  4  vols.  4to.  He  had  just  published  the 
fourth  volume  of  this  last  great  wori%  on  the  improvement 
made  in  natural  knowledge  and  natural  philosophy  in  Tus- 
cany in  sixty  years  only  of  the  17tb  century,  when  he 
died  of  an  atrophy  in  1780.  Mn  Targioni  had  a  large  ca- 
binet of  natural  history,  the  foundation  of  which,  as  has 
been  said,  had  been  laid  by  Micheli.  It  consists  of  the 
minerals  and  fossils  which  are  found  in  Tuscany>  and  the 
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Zoophytes  and  Hoftus  Siccus  of  Micbeli.  There  is  a  drawer 
made  atAmboyna,  by  order  q^  Kumphius^  containing*  all 
the  sorts  of  wood  of  that  island.  Besides  this,  there  is  a 
great  suite  of  animals  and  shells  and  petrified  animal  sub- 
stances, particularly  of  the  bones  of  elephants  which  are 
found  in  the  environs  of  Florence. ' 
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